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PREFACE. 


^  Thb  delay  in  the  publioation  of  tliis  Mi»pni^1  is  due  to  the  famine  and 
the  time  oooapied  in  paasing  saoh  a  lengthy  work  thzongh  the  press. 

When  the  materials  for  Volume  I  -were  being  ooUeoted,  the  Taluk 
notioeSy  which  fonn  Volume  II,  gradually  grew  into  shape,  and, 
thinking  that  they  might  perhaps  interest  Distriot  Qffioers,  I  obtained 
pennissLon  from  the  Board  of  Revenue  to  depart  from  the  usual  soheme 
sanotioned  for  Distriot  Manualsi  and  print  them  as  aseporate  yolqme. 

Some  of  the  statistios  in  Volume  IE  must  be  reeeiyed  with  oaution ; 
notably  those  with  regard  to  produce  and  exports  and  imports :  they  were 
the  best  ayailable  at  the  time,  and,  when  the  sources  for  compiling  such 
infonnation  have  improved,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  correct  them  for 
an  average  year,  when  it  would  be  possible  to  deduce  from  them  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  ryot  classes. 

Having  served  some  ten  years  in  the  Salem  District,  and  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  the  people,  the  cultivating  classes  especially,  I  gave 
partioular  attention  to  the  Bevenue  History  of  the  district,  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  Chapter  V,  Volume  I,  is  unique  as  a  history  of  the 
gradual  development  of  an  Indian  district.  I  have  treated  the  subject  at 
greater  length  than  has  been  accorded  to  it  in  any  of  the  other  Ifanuals, 
and  if  this  chapter  assists  beginners  in  obtaining  a  dear  view  of  the 
genesis  and  growth  of  the  Madras  Bevenue  sjrstem,  my  labour  will  not 
have  been  thrown  away.  The  district  is  a  fair  representative  district, 
contaioing  as  it  does  both  Zamindari^  Mitta,  and  Byotwaii  tenures : 
other  tenures,  such  as  Shrotriems,  Jaghirs,  Inams  of  various  kinds, 
coffee-planting  pattas,  hill  assessments,  Isaras  and  sub4ease8,  are  also 
numerous.  The  district  is  fortunately  free  from  those  complications, 
arising  bcm  Ifirasi  right,  as  regards  land  tenures  and  village  offices 
which  are  so  productive  of  difficulty  in  Ghingleput  and  elsewhere. 

In  writing  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Bevenue  History  I  have  borrowed 
freely  from  Mr.  Dykes'  ^*  Salem,  an  Indian  Gollectorate."  It  is  remark- 
able how,  writing  when  he  did,  Mr.  Dykes  grasped  and  portrayed  the 
bumiug  question  which  District  Officers  were  then  compelled  to  face ; 
and  the  results  of  Mr.  Brett's  Taram  Kammi  reduction  showed  clearly 
how  correctly  Mr.  Dykes  had  gauged  the  position.    The  arrangement  of 
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Mr.  Dykes'  book  is,  however^  open  to  exoeptions ;  passages  wUoh  ought 
to  be  read  together  are  sometiiues  separated  hy  a  hundred  pages,  and 
his  great  familiarity  with  the  subject  which  he  was  treating  preyented 
him  occasionally  from  seeing  that  his  meaning  would  not  be  as  clear  to 
his  readers  as  it  was  to  himself. 

For  the  materials  of  fully  one-third  of  Chapter  Y,  Yolume  I,  I 
am  indebted  to  the  ability  and  research  of  M.  B.  By.  Yenkata  Subba 
Bao  Oaru,  the  Huzur  Bheristadar  of  Balem,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently 
acknowledge  my  obligations  to  him. 

To  the  Beverend  Thomas  Foulkes  the  student  of  Indian  antiqtdties 
is  indebted  for  two  magnificent  monographs :  the  first.  Chapter  I, 
Yolume  I,  treats  of  the  Ancient  Histoxy  of  Salem ;  and  the  second,  an 
Appendix  to  Yolume  JI^  is  a  discussion  on  certain  Shasanams  in  which 
the  district  is  directly  or  indirectly  interested.  In  the  very  fii«t  rank 
of  Indian  Antiquarians,  Mr.  Foulkes  has  made  the  treatment  of  an 
obscure  and  little  understood  subject  a  labour  of  love,  and  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  his  contributions  to  this  Manual  are  amongst  those  writings 
which  posterity  will  suffer  to  be  forgotten.  I  venture  to  deprecate  Mr. 
Foulkes'  decision  on  two  points.  The  claims  of  Chera  to  any  portion 
of  Salem  have  been  put  completely  out  of  court  by  Mr.  Foulkes*  There 
is  probably  but  one  person — Dr.  Caldwell^^in  Southern  India  who  is 
capable  of  encountering  Mr.  Foulkes  on  this  groimd,  and  as  Mr.  Foulkes 
(page  15,  Yolume  I)  has  most  courteously  thrown  down  the  glove,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that^  if  a  word  is  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  Chera,  Dr.  Cald- 
well will  say  it.  In  this  connection  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Foulkes  is 
perhaps  inclined  to  allot  too  muoh  weight  to  the  **  Kongu  Chronicle,"  from 
its  nature  a  partizan  exhibit.  I  also  am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Foulkes 
(pages  377-^8,  Yolume  II)  is  unduly  severe  on  the  claims  of  Udayendram 
to  be  identified  with  the  Udayenda-Chaturvedi-mangala  andUdaya* 
chandra  Mangalam  of  the  Shasanams.  From  sections  of  subsoil  which 
I  have  seen  on  the  present  left  bank  of  the  Pdlftr  near  Y&niambftdi  I 
em  inclined  to  think  that  the  river  has  changed  its  course  and  that 
Udayendram  may  once  have  been  on  the  south  or  right  bank  of  the 
river.  Looking  at  the  sudden  bend  which  the  river  takes  some  miles 
above  Y&niambAdi  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  river  has  eaten  a 
new  path  for  itself  on  the  southern  side.  The  slope  of  the  land  from 
the  Mada  Eadapa  bill  would  favour  this  action,  and,  to  any  one  who 
remembers  the  heavy  fioods  of  September  1 874,  when  a  large  portion  of 
the  town  of  Y&niamb&di  fell  into  the  river  as  the  erosion  of  the  right 
bank  was  accelerated,  the  change  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  Mr. 
Foulkes  regards  as  so  improbable,  will  appear  to  be  very  intelligible. 
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All  the  'pcotefS&ve  works  oonstrooted  sinoe  1874  have  been  designed 
specially  to  oounteraot  this  tendency  of  the  liyer  to  eat  away  its  right 
bank.  I  do  not,  however*  yenture  on  any  of  these  points  to  put  my 
opinion  in  oompetition  with  that  of  Mr.  Fonlkes.  I  merely  call  atten- 
tion to  them  in  ease  some  person  better  qualified  than  I  am  to  speak  on 
the  subject  should  have  anything  to  say  on  the  other  side.  I  have  to 
apologise  to  Mr.  Fonlkes  for  the  spelling  of  Barahmahal  in  Chapter  I, 
Volume  I,  which  was  altered  to  conform  to  that  adopted  in  Chapter  11 
(vide  Glossary  sub  toe.). 

I  haye  to  thank  Surgeon-Major  B.  E.  Pearse  for  his  interesting 
contribution  on  the  health  of  the  district.  This  was  written  without 
proper  books  of  reference  at  hand  and  was,  I  believe,  partly  revised  by 
one  of  the  writer's  numerous  successors  in  office. .  When,  therefore,  in 
topographical  or  statistical  matters  Dr.  Pearse's  text  was  at  fault,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  pointing  tins  out  in  the  notes.  If  the  views  taken 
by  the  learned  writer  as  to  the  genesis  of  guinea- worm  are  correct,  they 
wiU  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  progressive  evolu- 
tion. A  process,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  surmised  in  regard  to 
guinea-worm,  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  certain  ascidians  when 
transported  to  a  strange  habitat  on  the  Mexican  Plateau. 

Mr.  B.  Bruce  Foote  has  found  time,  in  the  midst  of  his  other  heavy 
duties,  to  contribute  an  article,  full  of  interest,  on  the  geology  of  the 
district.  I  have  also  in  other  places  boirowed,  not  always  acknowledging 
tiie  source  of  my  information,  from  Volume  IV  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  in  which  the  results  of  Mr.  King's  and  Mr.  Bruce 
Foote's  researches  into  the  geological  conformation  of  the  district  have 
been  embodied. 

From  my  friends  Mr.  E.  Keys  and  Mr.  Hill  of  the  Government  Press 
I  have  received  the  greatest  kindness  and  courtesy.  A  novice  to  the 
operationsof  the  printing  office  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  wide 
range  of  subjects  which  seems  to  be  familiar  to  those  who  preside  over 
this  important  department :  from  an  undeeipherable  tedmical  term  in 
geology  to  a  doubtful  chemical  symbol  or  a  quotation  from  George 
Sand,  nothing  seems  to  present  any  difficulty  to  these  gentlemen  and 
their  subordinate  staff. 

I  must  disclaim  responsibiliiy  for  the  piebald  spelling  of  proper 
names  which  is  to  be  found  in  these  pages.  With  the  one  exception 
above  noted,  Mr.  Foulkes  has  followed  the  system  of  transliteration  of 
which  he  approved.  In  the  rest  of  the  work,  as  the  personnel  of  the 
Board  of  Bevenue  changed,  so  the  views  of  the  Board  as  to  spelling 
changed  and  have  been  followed. 


Yl  P&STACE. 

It  hafl  not  been  found  poaaible  to  supply  all  the  detailjB  which  a 
District  Manual  map  ought  to  contain  on  alithogiaphed  sheet  on  a  scale 
of  8  miles  to  the  inch.  The  map  has  therefore  been  prepared  on  a  scale 
of  4  miles  to  the  inch,  and  must  be  cut  and  mounted  before  use.  Ishould 
mention  that  when  it  was  prepared  there  was  no  satisfactory  record 
ayailable  as  to  the  position  or  revenue  of  irrigation  works  either  in  the 
District  Engineer's  or  the  Collector's  Office.  There  are  some  errors, 
therefore,  in  the  text;  these  will  be  found  mostly  in  the  AttQr  Taluk. 

YsLLORBy  1 

20th  December  1882.  J 
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CHAPTER  L 

SKETCH  OP  THE  ANCIENT  HISTOEY  OP  SALEM. 

CotUrihuUd  h^  the  BeTeiend  T.  Foulxsb,  Chaplain  of  Saint  JohnU,  Bamgahre. 


The  principal  water-partings  of  India  have  been  selected  as  its  fittest  political 
boundaries  from  the  earliest  days  of  its  civilized  History.  Tbe  deyelopment 
of  its  prosperity  has  followed  the  extension  of  the  cultiyation  of  its  plains : 
and  eren  where  its  mountain  ranges  do  not  rise  high  enough  to  bar  the  free 
communications  of  the  people,  the  upper  basins  of  its  riyers,  containing  the 
sources  of  their  wealth-giying  water,  would  naturally  be  regarded  as  the 
reseryes  of  the  population  of  the  plains. 

The  southern  water-parting  of  the  Southern  FinSkinI  has  thus,  from  yery 
ancient  times,  separated,  more  or  less  completely,  the  northern  from  the 
southern  districts  of  the  Collectorate  of  Salem  throughout  the  yarious 
political  distributions  of  this  part  of  India.  It  was  so  when  the  basin  of 
the  PftlSr,  and  the  districts  bordering  on  it,  formed  the  Tondaiman<][alam  of 
the  Cholas,  of  which  the  northern  districts  of  Salem  formed  a  part ;  and  it 
was  so  also,  before  the  Chola  conquest,  when  these  districts  formed  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  Drayi^a  country,  the  southernmost  province  of  the 
extensive  dominions  of  the  Mngs  of  the  Pallavas;  while  the  southern 
districts  of  modem  Salem,  lying  within  the  great  basin  of  the  KftverT, 
formed  in  those  ancient  times  the  northernmost  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kongo,  down  to  the  time  of  the  absorption  of  that  old  kingdom  into  the 
dominions  of  the  Cholas. 

The  Northebn  Districts  of  Sausm. 

The  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Paliava  kingdom  were,  until  quite 
lately,  exceedingly  scanty.  They  were,  moreover,  distorted  in  consequence 
of  the  prevalence  of  imperfect  and  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  true  position 
and  extent  of  this  old  empire,  and  they  were  dislocated  from  their  proper 
chronological  connections  ;  whilst  also  some  of  them  lay  concealed  under 
the  covering  of  different  names  not  to  be  recognised  by  any  but  special 
investigators  of  this  portion  of  Indian  history.  Sir  Walter  Elliot  prepared 
the  way  for  a  sound  investigation  of  this  history  when  he  made  his 
invaluable  collection  of  South  Indian  inscriptioiui  in  the  Soutk  Marftthft 
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country  in  1826  to  1832,  and  in  tke  Northern  Sirkftrs  in  1848  to  1854  :  >  and 
his  description  of  those  inscriptions,  published  in  1837  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Bojal  Asiatic  Society  (vol.  iv.,  p.  1  ft.),  and  subsequently  in  1838  in  the 
Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science  (toI.  vii.,  p.  193  ff.),  cast  the  firat 
clear  rays  of  light  into  the  thick  darkness  which  had  enveloped  the  ancient 
history  of  the  Dakhan  up  to  that  time.  An  important  new  starting-point 
for  these  investigations  was  laid  down  in  1868,  when  he  announced  that 
the  Pallava  kings  were  the  dominant  race  in  Southern  India  at  the  time  of 
the  first  conquests  of  the  Qhftlukyas  in  the  western  districts  of  the  Dakhan 
in  the  sixth  century  A.D.  (Madras  Journal,  zz.  78.) 

But  who  were  these  powerful  PaUavas  ?  What  had  become  of  them  ?  How 
had  their  history,  and  almost  their  name,  been  so  completely  forgotten  ? 
For  a  while  all  traces  of  their  location  were  confined  to  the  deltas  of  the 
Krishna  and  the  Gbdftvail :  and  the  only  accessible  historical  memorial  of 
them  was  the  imperfectly  deciphered  copper-plate  grant  of  Yija3ra  Nandi 
Yarmft,  published  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot  in  1840.'  In  1844'  he  announced 
that  the  Pallavas  were  the  excavators  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  monuments 
at  the  Seven  Pagodas.  This  new  discovery  showed  that  their  dominions, 
which  the  above-mentioned  grant  had  already  located  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Northern  Dakhan,  and  which  the  account  of  the  earliest  conquests  of  the 
Ohftlukyas  had  traced  hx  up  into  its  western  half,  extended  southwards  to 
the  mouth  of  the  PolSr  some  time  before  the  sixth  century  A.D. 

Dr.  Babington  singularly  escaped  making  this  discovery  in  1828  or  earlier ; 
for  the  king  who  excavated  the  Ganesha  temple  at  MahSmallapuram  (the 
SevenPagodas)  is  stated,  in  the  tenth  verseof  the  inscription  upon  that  temple, 
which  he  has  g^ven  in  the  fourteenth  plate  of  his  artide/  to  have  been  one 
of  the  Pallava  kings.  Dr.  Bumell^has  subsequently  read  the  name  as 
AtyantakSma  Pallaveshvara.  The  same  words  occur  on  the  eastern  face  of 
the  southernmost  monolith  at  the  same  place.^  Sir  Walter  Elliot^  read 
the  name  Atiranachanda  Pallava  also  on  the  frieze  above  the  entrance  of 
the  mantapam  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Sslvfinkuppam. 

During  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Fleet's  decipherments  of  the  inscriptions  in 
Sir  Walter  Elliot's  collection,  published  in  the  **  Indian  Antiquary,"  have 
added  much  to  our  previous  knowledge  of  these  kings  :  and  it  is  now  well 
established  that  they  were  reigning  with  much  power  and  renown  in 
Dravida  from  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  and  apparently  long  before  that  time, 
with  the  sacred  Kftnchipuram  (Oonjeveram)  for  their  capital.  This 
additional  information  began  to  appear  in  an  indirect  form  from  the 
inscriptions  of  their  neighbours  and  constant  enemies,  the  Ohfilukya  kings 
of  the  Western  Dakhan.  We  have  now,  however,  several  of  their  own  grants 
also,  two  of  which '  were  brought  to  light  amongst  the  materials  collected 
for  this  present  Manual,  confirming  and  extending  the  earlier  indirect 
testimony  of  the  Chfilukya  documents.  From  these  inscriptions  it  has  at 
length  become  historically  certain,  that  this  part  of  South  India  formed  an 

1  See  Indian  Antiquary,  vi.  227. 

>  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Soienoe,  xi.  802  ff. 

>  Mad.  Jour.,  ziii.  (I)  63.  *  Trans.  Boy.  As.  Soc.,  ix.  258. 

>  Captain  M.  W.  Garr'a  Seven  Pagodas,  222 ;  and  Dr.  Buxnell's  &  I.  Palsogr.,  88. 

*  Oarr'B  Seven  Pagodas,  222.  ^  Had.  Jour.  lit.  and  So.,  xiii.  (I)  46. 

•  Isd.  Aatiq.,  viii.  167  and  273.    (See  Appendix  to  this  ICanoal.) 
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important  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  Pallayas  from  an  early  date, 
which  has  not  jet  been  precisely  ascertained,  down  to  the  time  of  its 
conquest  by  the  Gho}a  kings  of  Tanjore  about  the  ninth  century  A.D. ;  and 
that  it  was  the  only  portion  of  their  once  extensiye  empire  which  remained 
to  them,  as  independent  kings,  when  that  event  finally  extingtdshed  the 
fbrtimee  of  their  dynasty. 

The  diacoYexy  above  referred  to,  that  the  P^avas  were  the  excavators  of 
ike  monolithic  *'  Bathas"  at  the  Seven  Pagodas,  showed  that  these  Pallava 
kings  were  patrons  of  a  high  development  of  the  arts  of  architecture  and 
sculpture;  and  that  their  architecture  belonged  to  a  style  which  was 
developed  in  the  succeeding  colossal  architecture  of  the  Oho)a  and  Yijaya- 
nagaxa  periods  of  Indian  history.^  I  proceed  now  to  show  that  that  disooveiy 
affords  a  clue  to  another  important  historical  conclusion,  namely,  that  the 
mle  of  the  Pallavas  was  established  in  those  very  parts  of  the  country  in 
whifiih  their  inscriptions  have  located  them,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
CSiristEan  era. 

The  date  of  the  excavation  of  these  ''  Bathas "  has  gradually  been 
pashed  backwards  untU  at  length  they  have  been  assigned,  with  apparent 
tmtli,  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  A.D.,'  ''  if  not  indeed  earlier."  This 
is  the  time  which  Mr.  Fergusson  has  also  assigned  to  the  construction  of 
thel>eaatifi2l  Buddhist  rail  of  AmarftvatI  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna,  and 
to  the  development  of  a  school  of  architecture  there,  which  partook  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  schools  of  Central  India,  the  Panjab,  and  Baktria.' 

Aseendinga  century  earlier,  we  come  to  the  time  of  the  Indian  pilgrimage 
of  the  Chinese  Buddhist  monk  Fa  Hian :  and  in  these  same  parts  we  must 
certainly  look  for  his  very  remarkable  five^storeyed  Buddhist  monastery,^ 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  has  shown'  to  correspond  in  architectural  style 
with  the  sculptured  model  of  the  Buddhist  vih&ras  of  the  south,  the  ''  Great 
Bath  "  at  the  Seven  Pagodas.'  There  are,  therefore,  strong  reasons  for 
connecting  the  builders  of  the  Amarftvatl  tope  with  the  excavators  of  the 
"  Bathas  "  of  the  Seven  Pagodas. 

The  dates  assigned  to  both  of  t^ese  groups  correspond  with  the  time  when 
both  of  these  localities  were  united  under  the  rule  of  the  kings  of  the  Pallavas, 
for  the  grant  of  Yijaya  Nandi  Yarmft^  was  issued  at  Yengl,  the  capitel  of  a 
province  which  contained  the  deltas  of  the  Krishnft  and  the  Gbdfivaif ,  in 
which  province  AmarSvatI  was  situated,  and  belongs  to  the  fourth  century 
A.D.,  if  not  earlier;  and  the  grant  of  Shrl  Nandi  Yarmft'  was  issued  at 
Kfinchipura  (Gonjeveram),  and  belongs  to  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  as  do  also 
the  grants  of  Yishnu-Cbpa  Yarmft'  and  Simha  Yaxmft,^®  published  by 
Mr.  Fleet  out  of  Sir  Walter  Elliot's  collection. 

1  ForgQison's  Hist.  Ind.  Arch.,  880,  881. 

*  Mad.  Jour.,  ziii«  (I)  68 ;  Fergnflson'i  Hist.  Ind.  Arch.,  826. 

)  ffist.  Ind.  ArrK,  21,  34, 102,  103  ;  and  Txoe  and  Serpent  Worship,  178. 
«  Laidlay's  Fa  Hian,  p.  817  ;  Seal's  Fa  Hian,  p.  139. 

*  His.  Ind.  Arch.,  135. 

*  I  have  claimed  Fa  Hian's  five-storeyed  yih&ra  for  the  PaUaTas  in  an  article  published 
in  the  '*  Indian  Antiquary"  for  1878,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  1  ft, 

^  Had.  Joor.,  xi.  302 ;  Bomell's  S.  I.  Paloogr.,  185 ;  Ind.  Antiq.,  t.  176. 

*  Ind.  Antiq.,  TiiL  167.    (See  Appendix  to  this  Manual.) 

*  Ind.  Antiq.,  ▼.  60.  '*  Ind.  Aatiq«,  ▼.  154. 
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This  cctmbined  teetimony  of  tke  aichiteotural  monuments  of  the  PaUavas, 
and  their  inscriptions,  sufELciently  establishes  the  fact  that  these  kings  ruled 
oyer  the  DraTi4a,  Andhra,  and  Elalinga  countries  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  A.D.  The  grant  of  Pallaya-Malla  Nandi  Yannft/  belongings 
probably  to  the  ninth  century  A.D.,  shows  their  great  political  and  military 
power  during  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries  A.D.,  notwithstanding 
that  they  had  been  shorn  of  their  Andhra  and  Kalinga  provinoes  by  the 
Eastern  Chfilukyas  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  A.D. ;  and  it  also 
shows  that  they  continued  to  rule  in  the  basin  of  the  PfilSr  down  to  the  ninth 
century,  at  which  time  the  Pallava  king  was  in  conflict  with  a  combination  of 
his  feudatories,  seeking  by  force  of  arms  to  overthrow  his  throne  in  favour  of 
a  pretender :  and  to  this  event  followed,  not  long  afterwards,  the  conquest  of 
Dravida  by  the  Chola  kings  of  the  basin  of  the  Slftveil. 

The  date  of  the  earliest  Pallava  inscriptions  is  earlier  than  the  first  invasion 
of  the  Dakhan  by  the  Ghslukyas,  who  supplanted  them  in  the  Western 
Dakhan  probably  in  the  sixth  century  A.D.,  and  in  the  Eastern  Dakhan  in 
the  seventh  century;  and,  before  this  invasion,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
the  Pallftvas  were  the  dominant  race  in  Southern  India,  their  dominions 
extending  high  up  the  Dakhan  towards  the  Nerbudda  river,'  in  which 
direction  the  first  conflicts  between  these  two  powers  took  place.* 

The  architectural  evidence  takes  us  up  higher  than  the  time  indicated  by 
the  inscriptions ;  for,  as  it  is  at  present  received,  that  evidence  shows  tiiat 
the  builders  of  the  AmarftvatI  tope  ruled  upon  the  banks  of  the  Krishnft  as 
early  as  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era ;  *  unless  it  should  here- 
after be  proved,  which  is  not  now  likely,  that  this  neighbourhood  had 
changed  its  rulers  in  the  meantime. 

The  evidence  from  the  coins  of  Southern  India  may  be  expected  to  add 
important  confirmatory  testimony  to  the  same  effect :  ^  but  this  subject  has 
not  yet  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 

The  establishment  of  these  chronological  facts  prepares  the  way  for  another 
important  piece  of  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  gatiiered  from  the  historical 
books  of  Oeylon.  This  new  evidence  equally  upholds  the  above  conclusions, 
whether  the  event  which  it  records  belongs  to  the  year  167  B.C.,  as  stated  in 
those  books,  or  to  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  as 


1  Ind.  Antiq.,  viii.  275.    (See  Appendix  to  this  IfanuaL) 

'  Jour.  R.  A.  S.,  iv.  3  ;  Mad.  Jour.,  rii.  196. 

*  Jour  B.  A.  S.,  iv.  15 ;  Mad.  Jour.,  rii.  207.  The  earliest  capital  of  the  Westem 
Chfllukyas  yet  ascertained  was  V&tapl  ("Watipipura"),  the  modem  BadAmi,  in  the 
Kaladgi  District  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  made  so  by  Pulikeshi  I.  in  the  sixth  century 
A.D.  (See  Ind.  Antiq.,  ▼.  71,  note ;  vi.  72, 354 ;  Jour.  U.  A.  S.,  iy.  9, 39 ;  Mad.  Jour.,  vii. 
201,  281).  But  there  appear  to  be  good  reasons  for  beliering  that  they  had  an  earlier 
capital  than  this,  namely  Indukftnti,  more  to  the  north.  (See  Jour.  B.  A.  8.,  iv.  15 ;  Mad. 
Jour.,  vii.  207 ;  Burgees'  Beport  of  the  Belgam  and  KalAdgi  Districts,  p.  28 ;  Ind.  Antiq., 
vii.  247.) 

«  Ferg.,  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  179,  220,  237 ;  Hist.  Ind.  Arch.,  103.  See  Mr. 
Fergusson's  earlier  views  of  the  date  of  the  Amaravati  monuments  in  Jour.  B.  A.  S.,  iii. 
{new  series)  138  note,  146, 148.  See  also  Gteneral  Cunningham's  views  on  the  date  of  the 
Tone  in  his  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  L  541,  642. 

s  Sir  Walter  ElUot's  «< Numismatic  Gleanings"  in  Mad.  Jour.,  zix.  220;  Ferg., 
Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  220,  237 ;  Gunning.,  Anc.  Geog.  of  Ind.,  i.  541. 
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lias  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Feigasson.^  Duttihagfimmi,  one  of  the  kings 
of  the  greater  dynasty  of  Ceylon,  who,  **  in  the  epics  of  Buddhism,  enjoys  a 
renown  second  only  to  that  of  king  Tissa  as  the  champion  of  the  faith,"  * 
upon  the  recovery  of  his  ancestral  kingdom  from  its  foreign  usurpers,  erected 
a  magnificent  Buddhist  tope  in  his  capital  in  commemoration  of  his  triumph 
oyer  them ;  and,  when  it  was  completed,  a  large  number  of  Buddhist  monks 
from  TaTious  parts  of  India  went  over  to  Oeylon  to  be  present  at  its  consecra- 
tion.' There  i&  evidently  great  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  of  the  numbers 
of  the  monks  who  thus  visited  Ceylon,  and  their  numbers  differ  very 
greatly  in  the  different  books.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  a  fair  argu- 
ment for  our  present  purpose  may  be  drawn  from  these  numbers ;  for  they 
show,  both  by  the  very  large  numbers  of  monks  who  are  represented  to  have 
come  from  the  Pallava  dominions,*  and  more  so  still  by  the  comparison  of 
these  numbers  with  those  who  came  from  the  remaining  kingdoms  of  India, 
ike  great  extent  of  the  empire  of  the  PaUavas  in  the  reign  of  Dutthagfimini, 
according  to  the  current  traditions  of  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  or  any  other  more 
probable  date  when  the  Mahfiwanso  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  written. 

All  this  iB  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ideas  which  have  hitherto  been  current 
respecting  the  early  history  of  the  basin  of  the  Palftr  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Those  ideas  are  more  or  less  founded  on  the  misleading,  though  not  abso- 
lutely erroneous,  information  communicated  to  Mr.  Place  in  A.D.  1794-8,^ 
and  embodied  by  him  in  his  report  in  1799,  and  reproduced  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hlis  in  1816,'  with  all  the  authority  of  his  great  reputation,  as  the 
current  traditions  of  those  days. 

Those  traditions  were  based  upon  the  mistaken  assumption  that  the  Chola 
occupation  or  conquest^  of  the  Ton4aimandalam — which  was  the  new  name 
given  by  the  Cholas  to  the  ancient  Dravi4a  country  at  the  time  of  its  annexa- 
tion to  their  dominions' — took  place  about,  or  even  before,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,*  and  that  it  had  continued  under  their  rule 
from  tiiat  early  time  down  to  their  extinction  as  a  ruling  power  here  about 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  The  effect  of  thus  antedating  this  conquest 
was  to  extinguish  the  whole  period  of  the  Pallava  rule  over  these  parts,  and 
to  keep  this  important  portion  of  the  ancient  history  of  India  in  almost 
hopeless  oblivion  until  quite  recently.  The  Ton4aimandalam  was  believed 
to  have  been  ''an  almost  entirely  uninhabited  jungle,"^'  peopled,  previous 
to  its  occupation  by  the  Cholas,  by  a  wild  race  of  wandering  and  half -savage 
hunters,  shepherds  or  cowherds ; "  and  it  was  supposed  to  have  been,  either 
wholly^*  or  in  part,"   the  famous  old  DandakOranya  of  the  BftmSyana. 

Moreover  the  Chola  kings  ^'  were  credited  with  the  gift  to  it  of  the  first 

^  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  196,  note. 
'  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent's  Ceylon,  i.  864. 

*  Tamoiir'i  liahHwanflo,  171 :  Upham'i  Mahayansi,  i.  162 ;  B&j&.imtnft]auri,  ii  39 ; 
B&jaTBll,  ii.  222. 

*  PallawabhAgo  in  Tumour ;  Pallawabonamratta  in  Upham. 

*  Papers  on  MirAsi  Right  (1862  Edit.),  p.  39. 

*  Mir.  Bight,  p.  229.  '  Mir.  Bight,  39,  230. 
«  Mir.  Bight,  284.  •  Mir.  Bight,  230. 

>•  Mir.  Bight,  39,  229,  432.  "  Mir.  Bight,  39,  229,  402 

"  Mir.  Bight,  39.  ts  Mir.  Bight,  229. 

i«  Mir.  Bight,  40,  230,  402. 
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elements  of  its  omlisatioiiy  hj  settling  in  it  sereral  lafge  oolonies  of  agrioul- 
tural  Hindus,  whom  thej  brought  there  from  the  Tuluva  and  Ghola 
countries  and  other  parts  of  India.^ 

Neyertheless,  there  were  not  wanting  some  unnoticed  indications,  mired 
up  with  these  old  fables  themselyes,  of  the  existence  of  a  yery  different  state 
of  things  from  this  representation  at  the  time  of  the  Chola  conquest  and 
long  before  it.    As  early  as  1824  Sir  Thomas  Munro  expressed  his  dissatis- 
faction with  these  traditions;'   and  although  he  has  in   one  particular 
misunderstood  Mr.  Ellis'  statement,  this  does  not  materially  affect  the  force  of 
his  remarks.    He  saw,  that  imdemeath  the  description  contained  in  these 
traditions,  there  lay  indications  of  a  state  of  things  which  was  ''  the  gradual 
growth  of  a  country  long  peopled  and  cultiyated,"  and  that  the  institutions 
which  they  were  adduced  to  illustrate,  implied  the  existence  of  a  ''  great 
number  of  tanks  and  water-courses  constructed  at  the  public  expense."  * 
Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  four  years  later  than  this,  put  these  doubts  and 
inductions  into  the  form  of  historical  facts,  when  he  annoimced  *  that  one  of 
the  Mackenzie  Manuscripts  contained  the  tradition  that  some  Buddhists  from. 
Benares  had  settled  about  Elfinchi  (Oonjeyeram)  in  the  third  century  A.D.y 
and  had  continued  to  flourish  there  down  to  the  eighth  century.     Moreover 
Mr.  Place's  and  Mr.  Ellis'  own  descriptions  contained  the  statement,  that 
these  reputed  half-sayage  shepherds  were  known  to  have  had  numerous 
strong  fortresses  throughout  their  countiy,  and  that  their  seacoast  possessed 
a  considerable  commerce.*    They  also  represented  them  to  haye  been  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  civilization  to  distribute  their  country  into  political 
divisions — ^those  very  divisions  which  the  Cholas  themselves  adopted  for  their 
own  purposes  of  government.'     And  they  also  showed  that  they  were 
sufficiently  orgajiized  and  powerful  to  beat  back  the  earliest  attempts  of  the 
mighty  Cholas — "  whose  empire  is  said  to  have  reached    .     .    .    over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Peninsula" — ^to  defeat  them  in  battle,  and  to  overthrow 
their  invading  army.^ 

The  chief  authority  upon  all  historical  subjects  connected  with  Southern 
India  at  the  time  when  the  earliest  of  these  traditions  were  collected  ^  was 
Colonel  Colin  Mackenzie,  the  father  of  Indian  archseology ;  and  there  is  an 
original  paper  in  one  of  the  manuscripts  of  his  magnificent  collection  which 
seems  to  be  the  probable  source  of  Mr.  Place's  information.  This  paper  was 
published  by  the  Bev.  William  Taylor  in  1838  in  his  second  report  on  the 
Mackenzie  Manuscripts,^  and  is  as  follows : — 

''  Andmt  History  of  Ton^tnandalam  and  its  earlier  inhabitants  called  Vedars 

and  Curundtars. 

*'  After  the  deluge  the  country  was  a  vast  forest,  inhabited  by  wild 
beasts.    A  wild  race  of  men  arose,  and,  destroying  the  wild  beasts,  dwelt 


^  Mir.  Right,  40,  177,  230,  249,  402,  432. 

3  Mir.  Bight,  432.  *  Mir.  Right,  432,  498. 

*  Desor.  Gatal.  Mackenzie  MSS.,  i.,  introd.  p.  Ixv,  Izzvii. 
»  Mir.  Right,  39, 220,  242. 

*  Mir.  Right,  39,  42,  229,  242,  402.  *  Mir.  Right,  40. 

8  See  Wilks'  Mysore  (oziginal  edition),  i.,  pre!  p.  zv.,  &c ;  Wilson's  CataL 
MSS.,  i.,  introd.  p.  i.  ff. ;  Jour.  B.  A.  8.,  i.  333  fl. 

*  Jour.  Ai.  Soo.  Beng.,  Til.  403,  and  republished  in  Mad.  Jour.,  viL  310. 
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in  certain  districts.  There  were  then,  aooording  to  tradition,  no  forts,  no 
huts,  no  kings,  no  religion,  no  dyilization,  no  books ;  men  were  naked 
sayagee ;  no  marriage  institutions.  Many  years  alter,  the  Curombars  arose 
in  the  Camftta  oountry :  they  had  a  certain  kind  of  religion  ;  they  were 
morderers.  They  derived  the  name  of  Curumbar  from  their  cruelty.  Some 
ofthem  spread  into  the  Drftvida-dSsam  as  far  as  the  Tondaman4ala  oountry. 
They  are  now  found  near  Uttra  M6rur,  but  more  dvilized.  They  ruled  the 
country  some  time,  but  falling  into  strife  among  themselves,  they  at  length 
agreed  to  select  a  chief  who  should  unite  them  all  together.  They  chose  a 
man  who  had  some  knowledge  of  books,  who  was  chief  of  the  Drftvi^a 
oountry,  and  was  called  Gamanda  Curumba  prabhu,  and  Palal  rfija ;  he  bmlt 
a  fort  in  Pural^.  He  divided  the  Curumba  land  into  twenty-four  parts 
and  constructed  a  fort  in  each  district.  Of  these  the  names  of  ten  are, 
PuralOr,  the  royal  fort;  OaUattur;  Amur;  PuliyOr;  ChembOr;  XJtthi  Kfidu; 
Kaliyam ;  Yeng^a ;  Icftttukottai ;  Paduvtlr.  While  they  were  ruling,  there 
was  a  oommeroe  carried  on  by  ships.  As  the  merchants  of  Oftveriptlm-patnam 
sought  trading  intercourse  with  them,  the  Ourumbars  built  the  following 
forts  (stations)  for  trade :  Patti-pulam  ;  Sfila-cupam  ;  Sala-pftkam  ;  MSyur ; 
Cadalur  ;  Alampari ;  Maraoanftm  ;  whence  by  means  of  merchants  from 
Oftveriptlm-patnam  and  the  Ourumbar,  a  commercial  intercourse  by  vesselB 
was  carried  on.  They  flourished  in  consequence ;  and  while  widiout  any 
r^igion,  a  Jaina  ascetic  came  and  turned  them  to  the  Jaina  credence. 
The  Basti,  which  the  Pural  king  built  after  the  name  of  that  ascetic,  is 
stall  remaining,  together  with  other  Basti  and  some  Jaina  images  in  different 
places  ;  but  some  are  dilapidated,  and  some  destroyed  by  the  hatred  of  the 
BrShmans.  They  were  similar  to  the  Jainas  of  the  present  day  ;  they  were 
shepherds,  weavers,  lime-sellers,  traders.  While  living  thus,  various  kings 
of  civilised  countries  made  inroads  upon  them,  as  the  Oho|a,  the  Pandya 
kings  and  others  ;  and,  being  a  wild  people,  who  cared  not  for  their  lives, 
tbey  successfully  resisted  their  invaders,  and  had  some  of  the  invading  chiefs 
imprisoned  in  fetters  in  front  of  the  Pural  fort.  Besides  they  constrained  all 
young  people  to  enter  the  Jaina  religion,  in  consequence  of  which  vexation  a 
ciy  arose  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  At  length  Adordai  of  Tanjore 
farmed  the  dedgn  of  subduing  them ;  and,  invading  them,  a  fierce  battle  was 
fought  in  front  of  the  Pural  fort,  in  which  the  Ourumba  king's  troops  fought 
and  fell  with  great  bravery,  and  two-thirds  of  Adondai's  army  was  cut  up. 
He  retreated  to  a  distance,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  the  place  where  he 
halted  is  still  called  Oholanpedu.  While  thinking  of  returning  to 
Tanjore,  Siva  that  night  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  promised  him 
victory  over  the  Gurumbas,  guaranteed  by  a  sign.  The  sign  occurred,  and 
the  Ourumba  troops  were  the  same  day  routed  with  great  slaughter.  The 
king  was  taken  ;  the  Pural  fort  was  thrown  down  ;  and  its  brazen  (or  bell- 
metal)  gate  was  fixed  in  front  of  the  shrine  at  Tanjore.  A  temple  was 
built  where  the  sign  occurred,  and  a  remarkable  pillar  of  the  fort  was  fixed 
there ;  the  place  is  called  TirumQlivfisal.  A  sort  of  commemorative  cere- 
mony is  practised  there.  After  a  little  more  fighting  the  other  forts  were 
taken,  and  the  Curumbas  destroyed.  Aboitdai  placed  the  Yellazhar  as  his 
deputy  authorities ;  having  called  them  into  the  country  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  inhabitants,  from  the  Tuluvadfisam  (modem  Oanara).  They 
are  called  Toluva  Yellakhar  to  the  present  day.    Some  were  brought  from  the 
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Cholftddsam,  still  called  CholaYellajEhar.  He  called  from  the  north  certain 
Br&hmans  by  birth,  whom  he  fixed  as  acoonntants.  The  Kondai  Katti 
Yellashar  were  appointed  by  him.  He  acquired  the  name  of  Ghakrayerti 
from  rescuing  the  people  from  their  troubles.  The  name  of  Curumba- 
bhumi  was  discontinued,  the  country  was  called  Tonda-mandalam ;  and 
conmion  consent  ascribes  to  Adovdai  the  regulation  of  the  country." 

Bead  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  true  condition  of  the 
I>raYi4a  country  before  the  Ghola  conquest,  the  traditions  embodied  in  this 
paper,  which  was  apparently  "  written  from  different  yerbal  accounts  "  by 
Colonel  Mackenzie  or  some  of  his  assistants,^  do  not  unfairly  represent  some 
of  the  main  features  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pallayas.  It  was  probably  their 
name  of  **  Curumbar  "  which  led  to  much  of  the  misconception  respecting 
the  half-savage  state  of  its  inhabitants  :  for  the  Kurumbar  of  the  present 
day,  at  least  in  the  Tamil  districts,  have  much  in  their  habits  to  suggest  the 
conclusion  that  their  ancestors  of  two  thousand  years  ago  could  hardly  have 
entered  the  cirde  of  civilization.  Nevertheless,  the  Kurumbar  claim  to  be 
the  descendants  of  Yadu,  the  common  father  of  all  the  shepherd  castes  of 
India  ;  and  this  grand  old  race  of  Tftdavas  has  given  many  a  dynasty  to 
the  thrones  of  dus  country ;  and,  more  particularly,  the  Haiihara  dynasty 
of  Yijayanagara  belonged  to  this  very  Kurumba  tribe.  The  disilluHJon  was 
in  reality  completed  when  Sir  Walter  Elliot  showed  in  A.D.  1844,'  and 
more  distinctly  in  1858,'  that  the  princes  of  the  Kurumbar  were  **  of  the 
PaUava  race." 

The  inscriptions  of  the  Western  Chfilukya  kings  afford  several  incidental 
proofs  of  the  great  power  of  the  PaUavas  throughout  the  long  course  of 
their  bitter  intercourse  with  them.  The  Ghfilukyas  were  the  dominant 
rulers  of  the  Northern  Dakhan  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  again  from  the  end  of  the  tenth  to  the  beg^inning  of  the 
twelfth  century:  and  they  were  in  frequent  conflict  with  the  PaUavas, 
whom  they  regarded  as  their  hereditary  foes ;  and  victory,  in  this  long* 
continued  strife,  alternately  inclined  to  both.  The  repeated  admissions  by 
the  Chslukyas  of  their  own  defeat  by  the  PaUavas  are  very  remarkable,  and 
bear  witness  to  the  great  respect  in  which  they  held  these  enemies. 

In  one  instance,*  early  in  the  seventh  century,  they  state  that  the 
succession  to  the  Chfilukya  throne  was  interrupted  by  tiiie  PaUavas,  and 
that  so  seriously  that  their  power  was  not  completely  recovered  for  more 
than  sixty  years.  This  interruption  took  place  at  the  death  of  Pulikeshi  U., 
and  the  memoirs  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiwen  Thsang,  who  visited 
the  Chalukya  capital  during  the  reign  of  this  very  king,  afford  means 
for  judging  of  the  formidable  power  of  the  Chfilukyas  at  this  time,  and 
also,  by  way  of  inference,  of  the  contemporaneous  great  power  of  the 
PaUavas.  At  this  time  Harsha  Yardhana,  otherwise  named  Shilfiditya, 
was  reigning  at  Kanoj  over  an  empire  which  extended  from  Kashmir 
to  Assam,  and  from  Nepal  to  the  Nerbudda,  which  he  had  created  for 
himself  by  a  long  series  of  conquests.*    **  In  the  plenitude  of  his  power 


1  See  Jonr.  Ab.  Soc.  Beng.,  vii.  (II)  398. 

*  Had.  Jour.,  ziii.  (I)  03.  *  Had.  Jour.,  xix.  245. 
«  See  Ind.  Antlqi.,  ri.  78, 87  ;  rii.  219. 

*  Hteoiras  de ffiooen  TkmDg,  i.  243  fl. ;  Joor.  As.  Soo.  Beiig.,.xzxL  2 ;  sxriv.  204, 
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Harsha  Yardhana  invaded  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  Narbada, 
where  he  was  successfully  opposed  by  Baja  Pulakesi,  and  after  many 
repulses  was  obliged  to  retire  to  his  own  kingdom.  This  account  of 
Hwen  Thsang  is  most  singularly  corroborated  in  eyery  particular  by 
several  ancient  inscriptions  of  the  ChSlukya  Rajas  of  Kalyftn.  According  to 
these  inscriptions,  [Saty&shraya,  otherwise  named  Pulikeshi  n,  the  father 
of]  Baja  Yikramaditya  [and]  the  grandson  of  Fulakesi  Vallabha,  gained 
the  title  of  Parameswara  "  by  the  defeat  of  Sri  Harsha  Yardhana,  famous 
in  the  north  countries."  (Bombay  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  iii.  206.)"  ^ 
And  yet  the  Pallavas  were  in  sufficient  power  at  the  death  of  this  monarch 
to  alter  the  succession  to  his  throne,  and  to  keep  his  kingdom  in  a  state  of 
humiliation  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  grant  of  Kubja  Yishnu-vardhana,  Pulikeshi  II.'s  younger  brother,* 
incidentally  shows  the  great  military  strength  of  the  Yengl  (Esjahmundry) 
province  of  the  Pallava  empire  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  A.D., 
when  this  prince  conquered  it  and  established  the  Eastern  Chfilukya  dynasty 
there.  In  making  this  conquest, 'this  "  surmounter  of  ^fficulties " 
'*  succeeded  in  penetrating  inaccessible  fortresses  situated  in  the  midst  of 
plains,  lakes,  forests,  and  mountains."  And,  while  these  numerous  fortresses 
indicate  the  power  of  the  Pallavas  in  these  northern  districts  of  their 
empire,  they  show  also  tiifii  this  province  of  Yengl  was  marked  by  that 
same  dass  of  military  fortifications  which  formed  the  special  feature  of 
their  southern  districts  in  the  basin  of  the  Pfilftr,  and  which  are  at  the  same 
time  so  characteristic  of  this  building  dynasty. 

A  similar  argument  is  supplied  by  the  memoirs  of  Hiwen  Thsang,'  who 
travelled  through  the  districts  along  the  Eastern  Coast  in  A.D.  639  and  640,* 
in  the  second  generation  after  the  above-mentioned  conquest  of  Yengl  by 
Kubja  Yishnu-vardhana.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  his  description, 
as  it  bears  upon  our  present  subject,  is  the  number  of  religious  buildings 
which  he  found  here ;  and  amongst  these,  the  richly  sculptured  Buddhist 
mcmastery  at  Pingkilo,'  several  storeys  high,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
the  Pallava  style  of  architecture.* 

His  description  of  the  former  densely  populated  state  of  Kalinga,  con- 
trasted with  its  comparatively  depopulated  condition  at  the  time  of  his 
visit,^    probably    enough   represents   the  flourishing   condition    of   this 

■  (General  Ciinningham's  Archffiological  Report  in  Jour.  As,  Soc.  Beng.,  xzxiy.  (I)  204. 
I  hftTe  taken  the  liberty  to  ropply  the  words  which  are  endoeed  in  brackete. 
'  Jour.  Beng.  As.  Soc,  xxxiz.  (I)  153  fl. 
s  Jiilien*8  translation,  iL  92  ff . 

*  General  Cmmingham,  in  his  **  Approximate  Chronology  of  Hwen  Thsang's  TravelB  " 
(Anc.  Oeog.  Ind.,  i.  o66),  brings  him  into  Kalinga  on  the  30th  of  May  A.D.  689,  and 
places  lus  final  departure  from  Dravi^a  soon  after  May  10th,  A.D.  640. 

*  Dr.  Bumell  has  identified  this  place  with  Yengi,  wiUi  the  addition  of  the  locative 
suffix  of  Telugu  nouns.    S.  I.  Palseog.,  p.  1*6,  note. 

*  «  A  odtd  et  k  pen  de  distance  de  la  viUe  de  P'ing*k'i-lo,  D  y  a  nn  grand  convent  dont 
lea  pavilions  et  lea  tonrs  k  plusienrs  stages  sont  om^s  de  riches  sculptures."  (Julien*s  trans., 
ii«  106.) 

7  Dans  lea  temps  aadens,  le  royaumedeKie-ling-kia  (Kalinga)  pOBS^dait  nnepopulatioii 
agglom6r6e.    (Dans  les  rues,)ou  setouchait  des  6paules  et  les  moyeox  des  ehars  se 

beortaient" *' et  la  population  dispaxnt.    Apr^  un  grand  nombre  d'ann6es» 

ce  royaome  ra^^t  pen  k  peu  des  6migr68 ;  maas  il  n'est  pas  encore  oompMtement  peupU*" 
(Julian's  trani.,  ii.  93.) 

▼OL.   I.  2 
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province  daring  the  Pallava  period  before  the  ChSlukya  conquest ;  and  the 
devastation  which  he  found  there,  notwithstanding  the  supernatural  cause  to 
which  Hiwen  Thsang  attributes  it,  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
fierce  struggle  within  it  for  dominion  between  two  such  formidable  powers  as 
the  Pallavas  and  the  Ohfilukyas. 

If  we  now  sum  up  the  substance  of  these  investigations  into  this  portion 
of  the  ancient  history  of  India,  we  gather,  that  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Ohristian  era,  and  probably  earlier,  a  powerful  and  civilized  empire  flourished 
over  a  great  extent  of  the  Dakhan,  namely,  the  empire  of  the  Pallavas  ; 
whose  capital,  Kftnchipuram,  the  modem  Conjeveram,  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  cities  of  ancient  India,  magnificently  built  and  strongly  fortified ; 
whose  advancement  in  the  arts  is  illustrated  by  the  beautiful  Buddhist  tope 
of  AmarSvail,  and  its  still  more  splendid  endoeure  rails ;  by  the  excavated 
monolithic  seven-storeyed  Buddhist  monastery  of  Fa  Hian ;  by  the  rock- 
sculptured  monolithic  monuments  of  the  Seven  Pagodas ;  by  the  remarkable 
pillar  of  the  royal  fort  of  Pural  and  its  brazen  gate ;  by  its  statues  of  the 
Jinas  and  of  its  early  kings ;  by  its  agriculture,  connected  with  an  elaborate 
system  of  irrigation ;  by  its  cocoanut  topes,  betel  gardens,  and  orchards 
of  grafted  mango  trees  ;  by  the  superiority  and  singular  fineness  of 
its  woven  goods  ;  by  the  variety  and  excellent  execution  of  its  coinage  ; 
by  its  sea-going  ships  ;  by  the  armour  in  which  its  war-elephants 
were  clad ;  by  its  fortresses ;  by  its  successful  resistance  of  the  earlier 
invasions  of  its  very  powerful  neighbours,  and  the  signal  victories  of  its 
own  armies  within  the  territory  of  the  most  mighty  of  those  neighbours ; 
whose  revenue  administration  has  been  substantially  adopted  by  each 
successive  ruling  power  during  the  subsequent  poHtical  changes  of  the 
country ;  whose  religious  condition  is  illustrated  by  its  numerous  Buddhist 
monasteries,  Hindu  temples,  and  Jaina  bastis ;  by  the  sacredness  of  the 
temples  of  its  capital,  Kftnchipuram,  which  has  been  reg^arded  from  very 
early  times  as  one  of  the  seven  most  sacred  places  of  Indian  pilgrimage, 
and  as  the  religious  metropolis  of  the  south  ;  by  the  various  decisive 
religious  controversies  held  there ;  by  its  land  endowments  to  religious 
persons ;  and  by  the  settlement  of  Buddhist  monks  there  from  at  least  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  of  Brfthmans  from  at  least  the  fourth 
century ;  whose  abundant  internal  wealth  was  augmented  by  the  commerce 
of  its  numerous  sea-ports,  extending  along  the  whole  Eastern  Coast  from 
modem  Cuddalore  to  Ganjam,  into  which  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  sea-trade  between  the  Golden  Chersonese  and  the  farther  east  and 
the  western  world  was  carried  at  least  as  early  as  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era ;  whose  riches  were  still  further  enhanced  by  its  various  mineral 
resources,  and  especially  by  the  possession  of  the  only  diamond  mines 
existing  at  that  time  in  any  known  part  of  the  world ;  and  whose  boun- 
daries in  its  most  palmy  days  extended  from  the  Nerbudda  and  the  borders 
of  Orissa  on  the  north,  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  Kongu  and'  Cho)a 
kingdoms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Southern  PinSkinT,  the  Southern 
Pennftr,  on  the  south ;  and,  on  the  west/  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Western  Ghats,  down  the  line  of  the  western  water-parting  of  the 


1  It  is  impoflflible  at  present  to  define  the  western  boundary  with  complete  exactness 
from  any  published  data. 
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KrishnS,  and  through  Nandidrfig  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Shervaroy 
Hills  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  east  i  an  extent  of  territory  which 
abundantly  entitied  it  to  be  called  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Fa  Hian  in  the 
fourth  century  A.D.,  ''  the  kingdom  of  the  Dakshina."  ^ 

To  this  gprand  old  empire  the  BSrahmahal  and  the  adjacent  districts  of 
Salem,  North  and  South  Aroot,  and  Mysore,  belonged  from  the  earliest 
historical  period  in  which  traces  of  them  hare  been  discovered,  down 
to  about  the  ninth  century  A.D.,  when  they  were  conquered  and  annexed 
to  their  dominions  by  the  Ghola  kings  of  Tanjore.* 

The  Chillukyas  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  permanent  acquisition 
of  territory  to  the  south  of  the  line  of  the  Tungabhadrft  and  Krishnft  during 
the  time  of  their  earlier  ascendancy  in  the  Northern  Dakhan ;  and  these 
rivers,  according  to  inferences  derived  from  such  materials  as  are  at  present 
available  for  a  judgment,  appear  to  have  been  the  northern  limits  of  the 
Pallavas  down  to  the  period  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  B&thors  of  Mfilkhe^ 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  A.D. 

Thb  Southern  Distbicts  of  Salem. 

The  districts  which  form  the  southern  and  principal  portion  of  the  present 
CoUectorate  of  Salem,  and  which  are  more  properly  entitled  to  be  called  by 
that  name,  had  a  different  early  history  from  the  Bfirahmahal  districts.  They 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Eongu. 

This  old  kingdom  was  originally  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  modem 
districts  of  Salem  proper  and  Goimbatore.  Its  boundaries  may  be  laid 
down  with  approximate  exactness  as  follows : — It  was  divided  from  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Ghera,  which  lay  to  its  south,  by  the  high  mountainous 
eastward  projections  of  the  Western  Ohats  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Palghilt  to  Pulney.  Its  eastern  boundary,  which  divided  it  from  the 
ancient  Pfindya  and  Ghola  kingdoms,  appears  to  have  been  a  line  running 
northwards  from  Pulney  down  to  the  bed  of  the  E&verl,  a  few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Karor ;  and,  on  the  north  bank  of  that  river,  the  Kolli-malai  range 
of  mountains  and  the  still  higher  Shervaroy  Hills.  From  thence  its 
northern  boundary,  dividing  it  from  the  dominions  of  the  Pallavas,  ran 
along  the  southern  water-parting  of  the  Southern  PinSkinl  till  it  reached 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  old  Kamft^  kingdom.  Its  western  boundary, 
dividing  it  from  the  ancient  Kamft^  and  Kerala  kingdoms,  appears  to 
have  coincided  with  the  present  boundary  between  the  Mysore  territory 
and  the  Salem  district  on  the  north  side  of  the  K&verl,  and  the  Goimbatore 
district  on  the  south  side  of  that  river.  At  an  early  period  the  Kam&ta 
kingdom  was  united  to  Kongu,  and  from  thenceforth  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  united  kingdom  appears  to  have  coincided  with  the  western 
water-parting  of  the  basin  of  the  SIftverl  in  Mysore,  and  its  northern 
boundary  with  the  northern  water-parting  of  that  basin  from  Mulaina-giri 
in  the  Bfiba-Budan  hills  to  Nandidriig. 

That  the  southern  districts  of  Salem  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
£ong^  has  always  been  understood  upon  the  authority  of  unquestioned 


>  S<>«  my  paper  on  the  Kingdom  of  Thathsen  in  Ind.  Antiq.,  vi.  1  ff. 

*  The  data  for  fijung  the  precise  date  of  this  conquest  await  future  critical  consideration. 
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tradition.  This  is  distinctly  stated  in  a  grant  of  Krishna  Baja  of  Mysore, 
dated  S.B.  1638  (A.D.  1716),  oonstituting  and  endowing  the  BrlQunan 
settlement  of  Shankhagiri-durga  (Sankeny,  Sankly-droog,  &c.)»  which 
stands  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Kfiyeil  and  about  twenty-six 
miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Salem.  Its  situation  is  thus  described : 
"That  province  ia  called  the  EoKOtncAimALA,  abounding  in  wealth  and 
produce.  There,  at  the  distance  of  two  yojanas  from  the  undivided  K&veiT 
and  nine  yojanas  to  the  north-west  of  the  original  Shrl  Banga,  a  sacred  and 
salubrious  spot  is  situated.  Here  is  the  fortress  called  Shil  Shankha-giri- 
durga,  which  formerly  bore  the  name  of  Kunnattitr."  ^  On  the  other  hand 
this  very  neighbourhood  *  is  said  to  be  in  the  Chera  kingdom  in  a  deed 
of  sale  dated  S.S.  1636  fA.D.  1714),  conveying  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
Brfihman  settiement  of  Yfttftpura.  This  village  is  thus  described  in  the 
deed.  '<  The  tax-free  BrShman  settlement  of  Yfttftpura,  otherwise  called  Shrl 
Kftmasamudra,  belonging  to  the  district  of  Belur  in  the  hill  country  of 
Magadha-man<].ala,  forming  part  of  the  district  of  Salem  (Shal3ra)  in  Chera- 
man4ala,  and  at  present  situated  in  the  district  of  Kimnatttbr-yalagara* 
nfttu,'  within  the  dominions  of  the  above-named  king."  From  these 
two  documents  it  is  evident  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  southern  districts  of  Salem  were  sometimes  regarded  as  in  the  Kongu- 
manijalam  and  sometimes  as  in  the  Chera-man4alam,  and  the  natural 
inference  from  this  is  that  Eongu  and  Chera  were  at  that  time  reg^arded 
either  as  one  and  the  same  country,  or  that  one  of  them  was  supposed  to 
be  included  in  the  other  and  larger  one  of  these  two  countries.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  similarly  find  both  these  names 
used  in  descriptions  of  the  Ck)imbatore  districts  of  Kongu :  thus  Colonel 
Colin  Mackenzie's  assistants  used  the  name  ''Kongu"  throughout  the 
descriptions  which  they  wrote  in  the  Coimbatore  district  while  collectings 
the  historical  traditions  of  its  poligars ;  *  while,  in  the  information  given  to 
Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  during  his  tour  from  Mysore  through  the  Coimba- 
tore districts,  these  districts  are  invariably  spoken  of  as  in  the  Chera  coun- 
try.* It  also  seems  very  dear  that  in  the  information  obtained  by  all 
European  inquirers  at  that  time,  the  identity  of  Kongu  and  Chera  was 
fully  assumed ; '  and  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  whose  views  are  based  upon 

>  Trandated  from  the  original  Sanskrit  and  Ganarese  grant,  which  la  amongst  the 
materials  collected  for  the  present  Manual ;  as  also  is  the  sale  deed  quoted  below,  which 
is  in  the  Canarese  langpiage. 

'  My  reason  for  this  statement  is  that  KunnattOx  is  mentioned  in  both  these  docu- 
ments. 

s  This  is  written  **  Elu-kare-n&du"  in  the  above  grant  of  Erifhna  BAja. 

*  Wilson's  Gat.  Mack.  MSS.,  ii.,  app.  p.  xzxi,  cxlyi 
«  Buch.  Mys.,  u.  188,  186,  200,  237. 

*  So  completely  was  this  identity  taken  for  granted,  that  in  the  EngHsh  translation 
of  the  Kongu  Chronicle  in  the  India  Office  Library,  upon  which  Mr.  Dowson  founded  his 
paper  on  the  Chera  Kingdom  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (yiii.  1  ff .),  the 
name  *  Chera'  was  substituted  for  the  name  '  Kongu'  of  the  original  Tamil  MS.  in 
seToral  important  places.  The  particular  instances  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  Kev. 
W.  Taylor  in  the  Mad.  Jour,  of  Lit.  and  So.  (xiv.  (I)  60).  The  introductory  note  to 
that  txanslation  seems  also  to  have  used  the  name  *  Chera,'  and  probably  that  name 
alone;  and  to  this  circumstance,  perhaps,  it  is  owing  that  Mr.  Dowson  placed  that 
name  in  the  heading  of  his  article.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  retain  the 
title  of  the  original  Tamil  document,  namely,  '  The  Kings  of  the  Kongu  Country.' 
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the  papers  of  Col(mel  Mackenzie,  the  chief  of  these  inquirers,  has  stamped 
this  supposed  identity  with  the  seal  of  his  influential  authority  when 
deecribing  the  Ghent  kingdom  in  the  introduction  to  his  Catalogfue  of  the 
Mackeime  Manusoripts.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  Kongu  Ghronide, 
written  apparently  in  the  seventeenth  century,  uses  the  name  '  Kongu ' 
alone  throughout  its  description  of  the  original  Kongu  kings  and  their 
snooeesorB  the  Cholas  and  the  Hoysala  Ballslas ;  and  the  name  '  Chera'  does 
not  once  occur  in  it  until,  in  its  concluding  diinsion,'  it  comes  to  describe 
the  uniyersal  dominion  of  the  Yijayanagara  kings  over  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Southern  Dakhan.'  This  was  pointed  out  by  the  Bey.  W.  Taylor 
in  the  introductory  remarks*  to  his  translation  of  the  Chronicle.  Mr. 
Lewis  'Bice  has  similarly  observed^  with  reference  to  the  grants  of  the 
Kongu  kings,  "  These  kings  have  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Ghera  kings  mentioned  in  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  south,  but  none 
of  their  grants,  of  which  I  haye  succeeded  in  disooyering  several,  contains 
any  reference  to  the  Cheras." 

Theee  grants,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  are  ancient  and  contempora- 
neous documents ;  and  the  Kongu  Chronicle  also  bears  internal  evidence  of 
having  been  for  the  most  part  compiled  from  similar  contemporaneous 
grants.  In  none  of  these  can  any  traces  of  the  identity  of  Kongu  and 
Ghera  be  discovered;  while  they  do  contain,  as  I  will  presently  show, 
distinct  evidence  of  their  non-identity.  On  the  contrary  side,  the  only 
written  documents  thus  far  discovered  upon  which  the  proof  of  their 
identity  depends,  are  quite  recent  in  date,  prepaired  apparently  ezclusively 
from  verbal  information,  whose  claim  to  authenticity  in  their  statements 
cannot  tiierefore  be  put  into  competition  with  the  above-mentioned  grants. 
I  have  carefully  gone  through  the  two  catalogues  of  the  Mackenzie  Manu- 
scripts  in  search  of  the  documents  bearing  upon  this  question,  from  which 
Frafeesor  Wilson  gathered  information  for  the  article  on  Ghera  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  catalogue.  But,  while  the  identity  of  these  two  countries  is 
continually  assumed  in  the  abstracts  of  these  papers,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  direct  statement  of  it  in  any  of  them ;  it  was  probably  at  that 
time  not  supposed  to  be  in  question.  And,  further,  those  papers  in  which 
thexcare  any  allusions  to  this  subject,  are  very  few  in  number,  and  appear 
to  have  been  either  composed  by  Colonel  Mackenzie's  assistants,  or 
prepared  by  himself  from  verbal  information  collected  for  him  by  them. 

Dniere  are  lists  in  existence  of  both  the  Ghera  and  the  Kongu  dynasties ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  them,  either  in  the  names,  or  the 
number  of  the  kings,  or  in  the  ancestral  races  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  lists  of  the  Ghera  kings  run  up  into  the  fabulous  ages ;  but  they  also 
contain  kings  who  reigned  in  the  Kali  age,  and  it  is  these  alone  who  can 
be  compared  with  the  Kongu  kings,  since  this  latter  line  does  not  ascend 

'  Fkiges  xdi,  xHii,  Ixziy,  and  other  places.  '  Mad.  Jour.,  ziv  (I)  33. 

*  I  am  not  aware  that  this  expression  has  been  hitherto  used  for  Southern 
India  to  the  south  of  the  Krifh^a  and  its  great  tributary  the  Tongabhadra ;  bat 
it  seems  to  me,  with  the  corresponding  expression  '  Northern  Dakhan'  for  the  conn- 
try  to  the  north  of  those  riyers,  to  be  a  convenient  one  to  use  for  the  future. 

*  Had.  Jour.,  xiv.  (I)  3. 

*  Mad.  Jour,  for  1878,  p.  138  ;  Mysore  Inscriptions,  introd.  p.  xl. 
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higher  than  about  the  commenoement  of  the  Ohristiaii  era.  There  is  not, 
however,  a  single  name  in  common  upon  them :  and  both  the  style  and  the 
signification  of  the  two  sets  of  names  are  equally  distinct. 

Then,  again,  the  boundaries  of  the  two  ooimtries  are  quite  different. 
The  boundaries  of  Kong^,  when  it  is  not  theoreticallj  mixed  up  -with 
Ohera,  are  confined  to  the  districts  of  Salem  and  Ooimbatore  ;  and  I  know 
of  no  instance  in  which  its  southern  limit  is  carried  farther  south  than  the 
Anaimalai  Hills,  which  mark  the  boundary  between  the  present  coUectorate 
of  Ooimbatore  and  the  Trayancore  and  Oochin  States.  This  is  also  the 
position  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Chera,  as  it  is  given  in  the  two  ancient 
Tamil  memorial  verses  and  the  prose  quotation  which  define  its  limits.  ^  In  all 
three  passages  the  northern  limit  of  Ohera  is  fixed  at  Palani  (Pyney, 
Fylny,  Pylney,  Pulney),  a  town  in  the  Madura  District,  59  miles  north-weat 
of  Madura,  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  high  mountain  rang^ 
called  after  its  name :  it  is  also  near  the  boundary  line  between  the  present 
ooUectorates  of  Madura  and  Ooimbatore.  Similarly  its  most  western 
''  place ''  *  was  Kolikiitu  (Oalicut).  A  line  drawn  from  Pubiey  to  Oalicut 
will  therefore  represent  the  northern  boundary  of  Ohera  according  to  these 
ancient  verses ; — not  the  line  of  crow-fiight,  but  the  line  of  nature,  running 
along  the  Pulney  Hills,  8,000  feet  high,  westwards  through  the  Anaimalai 
Hills,  of  similar  great  height,  and  from  thence  across  the  Palghat  gap  and 
along  the  south-western  declivities  of  the  NOagiri  mountains ;  a  natural 
frontier  established  for  ever  at  the  time  of  the  upheaval  of  these  mighty 
mountain  masses. 

Mr.  Dowson  has  argued  for  a  much  more  northern  extension  of  Ohera ' 
from  the  fact  that  the  name  '  Ohengo4u '  appears  in  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  memorial  verses,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  town  of  Trichen- 
gode  in  the  Salem  District.  But  Mr.  Taylor  has  shown  that  this  identification 
was  entirely  owing  to  a  misapprehension  of  his  own.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  Triohengode,  apart  from  its  being  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
north  of  Pulney — ^the  most  northern  place  of  Ohera  on  its  eastern  frontier — is 
quite  unfitted  to  be  a  frontier  town  by  its  position  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  any  natural  boundary.  The  corresponding 
memorial  verse  has  the  name  '  Tenkasi '  in  the  place  of  '  Ohengo^u,'  and 
the  area  of  Ohera  is  the  same  in  both  verses.  TenkSsi  is  a  well  known  town 
near  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  the  coUectorate  of  Tinnevelly ;  and 
Ohengo^u  (Shencota  of  the  maps)  is  a  little  to  the  west  of  it,  on  the  frontier 
between  Tinnevelly  and  the  Travancore  territory. 

There  is  a  general  concurrence  of  the  authorities  that  Ohera  and  Kerala 
are  synonymous  names,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  caused  by  the 
supposed  identity  of  Kongu  and  Ohem.  Dr.  Bottler's  Tamil  Dictionary 
has  under  the  word  'Keralan,'  "the  King  Oheran,  who  reigned  at  the 
Malabar  Ooast."  Dr.  Gundert's  Malayftlam  Dictionary  has  under  *  Keram,' 
"  Keralam  =  Oheram,  (1)  the  country  between  Qokarna  and  Oumftri ;  (2) 


1  These  venes  are  given  in  Eer.  W.  Taylor's  tranriation  of  Oriental  UiBtorical  Manu- 
BcriptB,  ii.,  app.  p.  26,  27,  and  are  frequently  quoted.  The  best  date  which  can  be  at 
present  assigned  to  them  is  about  the  ninth  century  A.D. 

»  Tamil  *  talam'  =  Sanskrit '  sthala  * ;  a  place,  a  town,  a  Hindu  temple. 

»  Jour.  R.  A.  8.,  viii.  10,  11,12. 
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the  middle  part  of  it."  Biahop  OaldweU's  statement  is  still  more  emphatic  ; 
"  I  haye  no  doubt  that  the  names  Kerala  and  Chera  were  orig^ally  one 
and  the  same,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  always  regarded  as  synony- 
mous in  Native  Tamil  and  Malayftlam  lists  of  synonyms.  In  the  yarious 
lists  of  the  boundaries  of  Chera  given  by  Tamil  writers,  the  Malabar  Coast 
from  Calicut  southwards,  that  is,  the  whole  of  southern  Kerala,  is  invariably 
included."  ^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tamil  name  '  Chera '  is  the 
'  Kerala '  of  the  Sanskrit  and  the  languages  which  follow  it.  If,  therefore, 
'  Kongu '  and  '  Chera '  were  synonymous  names,  '  Kongu '  and  '  Keraja ' 
must  be  synonyms  also.  Kerala,  however,  is  named  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  'Kongu'  Chronicle,  in  the  India  House  translation  as  well  as 
Mr.  Taylor's,  amongst  the  foreign  countries  which  were  invaded,  and 
spoiled,  and  rendered  tributary  by  the  kings  of  Kongu,  and  subsequently 
by  the  Chola  and  Ballola  kings  while  ruling  over  Kongu,  and  with  which 
they  sometimes  formed  friendly  alHanoes,  from  the  second  century  down  to 
the  fourteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  And,  as  the  counterpart  of  this, 
the  Keralolpatti,  a  Malayalam  history  of  Kerala,  describes  Kongu  as  a 
foreign  country ;  '*  The  foreign  countries  which  lay  on  the  borders  of  these 
provinces'  are  the  P&n4i  country,  the  Kongu  country,  the  Tidu  country, 
the  Yayanfidu,  and  the  Puniifi4u,  according  to  general  tradition." '  Thus 
Kongu  and  Kerala  are  described  by  these  unexceptionable  authorities  as 
oountries  foreign  each  to  the  other :  and  in  the  face  of  such  evidence  as  this, 
the  assumed  identity  of  Chera  (=  Kerala)  and  Kongu  falls  to  the  ground. 

Nevertheless,  it  wiQ  die  hard.  Dr.  Caldwell  has  suggested  a  modified  form 
of  the  identity ;  **  The  Kerala  of  the  ancients  seems  to  have  divided  itself 
into  two  portions ;  one  of  which,  the  district  l3ring  on  the  seacoast,  has 
always  retained  the  Sanskritic  name  of  Kerala,  whilst  it  also  called  itself  by 
the  Tamil  name  of  Chera ;  the  other,  an  inland  district,  including  Coim- 
hatore,  Salem,  and  a  portion  of  Mysore,  seems  to  have  dropped  the  name  of 
Kerala  altogether,  and  called  itself  exclusively  either  Chera  or  Kongu." 
This  view  is  not  put  forth  with  any  proofs  in  support  of  it,  and  therefore 
it  seems  permissible  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  an  explanation,  framed 
imder  the  impression  that  the  modem  traditional  identity  of  Kongu  and  Chera 
had  a  sound  foundation  in  historical  truth.  If  I  am  wrong  in  thus  regarding 
it,  I  trust  my  old  friend  will  forgive  me  for  the  supposition ;  if  I  am  right — and 
I  cannot  see  how  it  can  possibly  be  otherwise — ^tlus  variety  of  the  assumed 
identity  has  been  already  virtually  met  by  the  arguments  adduced  above. 

There  is  still  another  variety  of  this  identity  which  requires  attention. 
It  is  put  forth  in  the  following  statement  of  Wilks'  Mysore :  *  "  Cheran 
united  Kangiam  and  Salem  to  the  dominions  of  Kerala  or  Malabar ;"  and 
that  the  name  '  Kangiam '  is  used  here  for  '  Kongu '  is  apparent  from  his 
words  in  a  previous  page,  ''the  country  now  called  Coimbatore,  and 
formerly    Kangiam."*     This    statement,    again,    is    unaccompanied   by 


'  Orun.  Dtat.  Lang.  (2nd  Edit.),  introd.  p.  22. 

'  Namely,  the  provinces  of  Keraja  at  the  time  of  its  distribution  by  CheramAn  Penimil. 
'  Transl.  from  Dr.  Gondert's  Malay&lam  text. 
*  Vol.  i.  (orig.  edit.),  p.  8. 

■  JW.,  p.  6.    Kangyam  or  Kangiyam  is,  in  reality,  one  of  the  older  revenne  districts 
of  the  coUectorate  of  Coimbatore. 
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eyidenoe,  and  it  may,  therefore,  like  the  preceding  yariety,  be  regarded  as  a 
theory  framed  to  comprehend  the  tradition.  I  have  for  a  long  time  made 
notes  of  facts  having  a  bearing  upon  this  subject,  and  I  have  not  met 
with  anything  in  support  of  a  conquest  of  Kongu  by  Chera.  The  Kera)ol- 
patti  does  not  claim  any  such  conquest,  nor  does  the  Kongu  Chronicle 
contain  any  reference  to  one,  though  it  would  be  likely  enough  to  be  omitted 
there  if  it  had  taken  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Kongu  Ohronide  has 
repeated  statements  of  conquests  of  Kerala  (Ohera)  by  Kongu.  These  latter 
conquests  are  fully  admitted  by  Mr.  Shungoonny  Menon  in  his  recent 
<'  History  of  Travancore";  and,  while  he  strongly  objects  to  the  supposed 
identity  of  Kongu  and  Ohera,  he  finds  in  the  unquestioned  fact  of  these 
conquests  a  very  probable  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  popular  tradition 
respecting  it :  ''  The  Ohera  dynasty  continued  in  power,  though  constantly 
engaged  in  warfare  with  its  neighbours  Pfin^ya  and  Ohola,  till  central 
Chera  was  oyerrun  by  the  Konga  rftjahs.  The  original  dynasty  of  Chera 
then  finally  retired  to  its  southern  possessions,  and  joined  the  family 
residing  in  the  south  (Travancore).  Many  seem  to  suppose  that  Konga  is 
identical  with  Ohera,  but  in  our  opinion  it  is  not,  for  these  two  dynasties, 
Konga  and  Ohera,  are  separate  families.  The  Kongas  haying  invaded  and 
ruled  over  a  part  of  Chera,  came  to  be  considered  as  the  kings  of  Chera 
itself ;  but  several  local  and  circumstantial  facts  prove  the  absurdity  of  this 
supposition."  ^ 

I  have  entered  thus  fully  into  this  question  here  because  of  the  barrier 
which  the  present  current  opinion  places  in  the  way  of  investigations  into 
the  early  history  of  these  parts  of  Southern  India.  Those  investigations 
are  at  present  in  their  infancy,  and  the  diificulty  caused  by  this  opinion 
has,  for  that  reason,  not  yet  been  much  observed :  but  at  each  stage  of 
their  progress  it  will  begin  to  press  more  heavily;  and  it  seems  well, 
therefore,  that  it  should  be  put  out  of  the  way  as  early  as  possible,  to  avoid 
the  greater  confusion  which  must  result  from  its  wider  repetition.  While 
the  evidence  against  the  identification  remains  in  its  present  state — even 
supposing  it  to  be  insufficient  as  a  complete  argument — it  would  be  at  the 
least  prudent  to  abstain  from  the  usual  way  of  speaking  of  these  two 
countries,  and  to  use  the  name  *  Kongu '  only  when  the  districts  of  Salem 
and  Coimbatore  are  intended,  and  to  confine  the  name  '  Ohera,'  as  the 
equivalent  of  '  Kerala,'  to  those  districts  of  the  Western  Coast  which  are 
included  either  in  the  wider  or  in  the  narrower  limits  of  Kerala. 

The  Kongu  kingdom  claims  to  have  existed  from  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  and  to  have  continued  under  its  own  independent 
kings  down  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  A.D.,  when  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Ohola  kings  of  Tanjore  and  annexed  to  their  dominions. 

The  authorities  available  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  Kongu  are  (I)  the 
Tamil  manoscript  above  alluded  to,  the  **  Kongu-desha  Bfij&kkal,"  or  the 
*  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  the  Kongu  Country,'  and  (2)  the  ancient 
muniments  of  these  kings. 

1  **  A  History  of  Travancore  from  the  Earliest  Times.'*  Madraa :  Higginbotham  and 
Co.,  1878,  pp.  30,  31. 
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The  Kongu  Ghronicle  is  one  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Mackenzie  collec- 
tion, and  is  not  known  to  exist  elsewhere.  A  translation  of  it  bj  the  Key. 
W.  Tajlor  was  published  in  1847  in  the  Madras  Journal  of  Literature 
and  Science.^  An  earlier  translation  than  this  is  in  the  India  Office  Library, 
and  formed  the  basis  of  the  article  *'  On  the  Geographical  Limits,  Histoiy, 
and  Chronology  of  the  Ghera  Kingdom  of  Ancient  India,"  by  Mr.  J.  Dowson, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  for  1846.'  It  g^ves  a  summary 
of  the  history  of  Eongu  from  about  the  commencement  of  tiie  Christian  era 
down  to  the  extinction  of  the  rule  of  the  Yijayanagara  kings  over  the 
province  of  Mysore,  and  the  rise  of  the  present  ruling  dynasty  of  that 
province,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  During  the  last 
eight  yean  several  grants  of  these  kings  have  been  published  in  the  ''  Indian 
Antiquary  "  '  by  Mr.  Lewis  Bice,  the  Eev.  F.  Kittel,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Fleet, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Bice  in  his  recent  work  on  the  inscriptions  of  Mysore.^  These 
grants  are  in  dose  agreement  with  the  Kongu  Chronicle,  and  give  it  new 
importance  as  an  aulJiority  upon  this  portion  of  the  history  of  South  India, 
for  which  it  has  hitherto  been  almost  the  only  source  of  direct  information. 

The  earliest  portion  of  that  Chronicle  gives  a  series  of  short  notices  of  the 
reigns  of  twenty-eight  kings  who  ruled  the  country  previous  to  its  conquest 
by  the  Cholas.  These  kings  belonged  to  two  distinct  dynasties :  the  earlier 
line  was  of  the  Solar  race,  and  the  later  line  of  the  Ganga  race. 

The  Kdtgs  of  Kojxqv  of  the  Solas  Bace. 

The  earlier  dynasty  had  a  succession  of  seven  kings  of  the  BatU  tribe,* 
a  tribe  very  extensively  distributed,  which  has  at  various  periods  left  its 
mark  throughout  almost  every  part  of  India.  This  ia  probably  the  earliest 
reference  to  them  as  a  ruling  power :  and  it  is  the  most  southern  situation 
in  which  they  ever  held  dominion.  They  disappear  in  these  parts  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century  A.D.;  and  in  the  next  historical  references  to 
them,  we  find  them  high  up  in  the  Northern  Dakhan,  amongst  the  kingdoms 
conquered  by  the  Chfilukyas  about  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  soon  after  they 
first  crossed  the  Nerbudda.  In  the  Kongu  Chronicle  they  are  stated  to  be 
of  the  Solar  race  : '  and  the  genealogies  of  this  tribe  accordingly  trace  them 
up  to  Kusha,  the  second  son  of  BSma,  the  hero  of  the  great  Solar  epic  of 
the  Hindus ;  ^  but  their  claim  to  this  descent  is  not  undisputed.**  They  are, 
however,  sometimes  said  to  be  of  the  Lunar  race,*  and  of  the  Ysdava 


"  Vol.  adv.  (let  part),  pp.  1  to  66.  •  Vol.  viii.,  pp.  1  to  29. 

*  L  360 ;  ii.  166 ;  v.  133 ;  vi.  99  ;  vii.  101,  112,  168 ;  viii.  212. 

*  '*  Mysore  Inacriptioiis,  translated  for  Government  by  Lewis  Rice,  Director  of  Public 
I          lostrootion,  Mysore  and  Coorg."     Bangalore :  printed  at  the  Mysore  Government  Press, 

1879,"  pp.  282,  284,  287,  289,  291,  293,  294. 

'  This  name  is  found  under  the  following  forms ; — ^Irattu,  Iretti>  Ha44ft,  Ha44i, 
Kahtor,  R&htor,  JEtahtore,  R&fhtra-kttta,  Rathaur,  Rathawr,  Batho4,  B&tho4,  Bathor, 
Bi^or,  Etaihor,  R&thor,  Rathore,  Ratta,  Ratta,  Rayathor,  Raythaur,  Raythor,  Rhator, 
Be^^i*  Reddi,  Roddy,  Rettit  Retti,  Ruddi :  and  there  are  probably  more. 

*  Jour.  R.  A.  8.,  viii.  2 ;  Mad.  Jour.,  xiv.  (I)  5. 
^  Tod*8  R&jasth&n,  i.  88 ;  SUiot's  Raoes  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces,  i.  329. 

*  Tods  Rajasthan,  i.  88,  712 ;  ii.  6.  •  Ind.  Antiq.,  vi.  60. 
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tribe ;  ^  though  this  latter  statement  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  later 
Rsthors.^    The  names  and  titles  of  these  kings  are  the  following : — 

1.  Yira  Rftya  Ohakravarti. 

2.  Gbvinda  Bftya  I. 
8.  Krishna  Bftya. 

4.  Kalavallabha  Bftya. 

5.  Gbvinda  BSja  11. 

6.  Ohaturbhuja  Kannara-ddva  Chakravarti. 

7.  Trivikrama-dSva  Chakravarti. 

During  these  reigns  the  crown  descended  in  regular  succession  from 
father  to  son ;  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  sixth  king,  whose  relation- 
ship to  his  predecessor  is  not  indicated. 

Two  dates  occur  in  the  short  notices  of  these  kings  in  the  Ghronide ; 
namely,  S.S.  4,  in  the  reign  of  Gbvinda  Eftya  11.,  and  S.S.  100,  in  the  reign 
of  Trivikrama-dSva :  and  the  corresponding  year  of  the  sixty-years  cycle 
is  added  in  each  instance;  namely,  the  years  Svabhfinu  and  Biddh&iJii 
respectively.'  Svabhftnu  is  also  mentioned  to  be  the  seventeenth  year  of 
the  cycle,  and  Siddh&rthi  the  fifty-third :  and  this  is  their  correct  position. 
The  year  Bvabhfinu,  however,  coincides  with  the  fifth  year  of  the  S.S.,  and 
is  not  the  fourth  as  it  is  made  here  :  and  the  hundredth  year  of  the  S.S. 
corresponds  with  the  cyclic  Kfilayukta,  while  Siddh&rthi  is  the  one  hundred 
and  first  year.*  But  variations  to  this  extent  are  quite  common.  When 
examined,  then,  by  these  tests,  there  is  no  improbability  so  far  in  the 
dates  here  mentioned :  and,  since  Trivikrama-dSva's  successor  is  placed 
in  S.S.  Ill,  his  own  date  receives  from  that  circumstance  some  amount  of 
confirmation.  The  interval  between  A.D.  82  and  178  seems,  at  first 
sight,  too  long  to  represent  a  single  whole  reign  and  a  portion  of  two  others : 
on  the  other  hand,  supposing  C^aturbhuja  Kannara-dSva  to  have  come  to 
the  throne  in  his  infancy,  and  to  have  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and 
assuming  his  Teiga  to  be  the  longest  possible  to  human  life,  the  remainder 
of  the  96  years  would  require  but  a  moderate  addition  to  be  made  to  the 
reigns  of  his  predecessor  and  successor.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  at 
present  why  these  two  dates  should  not  be  accepted,  although  they  have 
hitherto  received  no  direct  confirmation  from  other  documents.  Against 
the  earlier  of  these  two  dates  an  objection  may  be  raised  from  the  improba^ 
bility  that  any  inscription  could  use  the  S.S.  as  early  as  the  fourth  year  of 
that  era :  but,  on  the  other  side,  it  may  be  replied,  firstly,  that  it  is  not  yet 
known  at  what  date  the  S.S.  began  to  be  used ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  era 
was  apparently  introduced  by  liie  Jains  :  and  it  first  appears  in  the  Kongu 
Ghronide,  consistently  with  this  circumstance,  in  connection  with  a  rojral 
grant  of  land  to  the  priest  of  a  Jaina  temple. 

The  capital  of  Kongu  during  the  rule  of  the  Bafti  dynasiy  was  Skanda- 
pura.'  Its  locality  has  not  hitherto  been  ascertained  ;  nor  does  there  seem 
to  be  any  sufficient  due  for  a  search  for  it.    It  must  evidently  be  looked  for 

1  Ind.  Antiq.,  vi.  60.  '  Ind.  Antiq.,  v.  276. 

*  Jour.  R.  A.  S.,  xiii.  2,  3  ;  Mad.  Jour.  xiv.  (I)  6,  6. 

*  McOndden'B  (Mental  Ezas,  pp.  4,  8  ;  Brown's  Camatic  Chronology,  p.  6. 

*  Mad.  Jour.,  xiv.  (I)  4,  6,  6. 
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in  the  midst  of  a  large  extent  of  wet  cultivation^  and  therefore  not  amongst 
the  high  groimds  of  the  ghats  ;  for  Triyikrama-dSya's  endowment  consisted 
of  a  large  extent  of  rice-land  in  the  dose  neighbourhood  of  Skandapura.^ 
It  was  also  the  chief  tofm  of  a  district,  called  after  its  own  name,  consisting 
of  several  villages.' 

The  notices  of  these  kings  in  the  Kongu  Chronicle,  short  though  they 
are,  contain  several  particulars  which  illustrate  the  internal  condition  of 
this  kingdom  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Taken 
by  itself,  indeed,  the  Chronicle  may  be  regarded  as  merely  describing  a 
state  of  things  which,  a  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  able  to 
gather  from  the  traditions  current  in  his  own  days  respecting  Kongu,  and 
from  the  few  documents  which  were  then  accessible  to  him  :  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  accept  his  statements  with  some  amount  of  reserve,  until  they 
are  confirmed  frcmi  other  sources  of  information,  as  likely  enough  to  be 
tinctured  with  impressions  belonging  to  the  more  advanced  state  of  things 
in  his  own  times.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Chronicle 
is  written  in  a  plain  and  very  simple  style,  tinged  with  neirt  to  nothing  of 
the  marvellous ;  and  that  it  contains  nothing  which  is  improbable  of  itself  : 
while  larg^  portions  of  its  later  narrative,  belonging  to  the  dynasty  which 
succeeded  these  Batta  kings,  and  written  in  precisely  the  same  style  as  this 
earlier  portion,  have  already  received  substantial  confirmation  from  recently 
discovered  land-grants.  There  are  also,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  a  few 
other  indications  of  a  state  of  prosperity  in  this  part  of  India  about  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era  which  are  quite  external  to  the  Chronicle, 
and  which  so  far  uphold  the  credibility  of  its  statements. 

The  country  was  divided  into  districts,  of  which  we  have  instances  in  the 
district  of  Kulasta  (Mad.  Jour.,  xiv.  (I)  p.  5)  and  the  district  of  Yijaya 
Skandapura  (p.  11),  and  these  districts  were  sub-divided  into  villages 
with  their  surrounding  lands  (pp.  5,  6).  Its  kings  were  anointed  in  the 
capital  at  their  installation :  and  this  implies  some  kind  of  solemn  ceremo- 
nial at  their  consecration.  They  also  wore  a  crown  and  sat  on  a  throne 
(pp.  4,  5,  6).  They  ruled  their  kingdom  in  accordance  with  the  precepts 
of  a  written  code,  which  they  themselves  searched  into  (p.  4).  They  had 
some  knowledge  of  architecture ;  as  is  instanced  by  the  temples  built  in  the 
capital  and  district  towns  (pp.  5,  6).  They  were  acquainted  with  the  arts 
of  music  and  dancing.  Of  instruments  of  music  they  had  the  vIna  or  Indian 
guitar,  and  several  kinds  of  drums  (p.  5).  They  practised  agriculture: 
and  they  used  the  kandaka  measure  in  measuring  their  grain,  and  also 
in  measuring  the  extent  of  their  cultivable  land  (pp.  5,  6).  They  culti- 
vated the  art  of  war,  and  were  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow  (p.  5).  They 
marched  to  war  to  the  sound  of  their  war-drums,  and  used  enchantments 
against  their  enemies  (p.  5).  They  invaded  the  foreign  countries  around  them 
(pp.  5,  6).  They  displayed  the  banners  which  they  took  in  battle  (p.  5) : 
and  they  enriched  their  country  with  the  spoil  and  the  tribute  which  they 
brought  home  from  their  wars  (p.  5).  They  were  munificent  in  their  public 
charities  (pp.  5,  6)  :  and  they  created  land-endowments  for  religious 
purposes  (pp.  5,  6).  These  endowments  were  made  as  propitiatory 
offerings  on  going  forth  to  war  (p.  6),  and  as  thank-offerings  for  victory 

>  Mad.  Jour.,  xiv.  (I)  6.  '  Mad.  Jour.,  xiv.  (I)  11. 
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on  their  retum  from  their  campaigns  (pp.  5,  6).  Those  endoTrmentB 
consisted  of  grants  of  land^  differing  greatly  in  extent,  from  seven  kanda- 
kams  in  the  instance  of  Goyinda  Bftya  II.'s  gift  (p.  5),  to  five  hundred 
kandakams  in  the  instance  of  Triyikrama-dSya's  (p.  6} ;  their  yalne, 
according  to  the  yaluation  of  the  present  time — taking  ten  rupees  to  be  the 
profit  of  a  kandakam  of  land — being  seyentj  rupees  and  five  thousand 
respectiyelj.  These  donations  were  bestowed  in  the  name  of  the  priest 
(pp.  5,  6)  :  but  they  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  temple  (p.  5).  Their  grants 
were  made  in  the  form  of  written  inscriptions  (pp.  5,  6)  :  and,  as  in  all  known 
early  instances,  they  were  engraved  on  plates  of  copper  or  on  slabs  of  stone ; 
and  therefore  the  arts  of  writing  and  engraving  were  known  here  at  this  time. 
They  dated  their  grants  in  the  era  of  ShAlivfthana,  and  added  the  year  of  the 
sixty-years  cycle  :  and  they  used  the  same  Tamil  names  of  the  months  which 
are  prevalent  in  the  present  time  (pp.  5,  6).  The  time  of  full  moon,  and  of 
the  middle  of  an  eclipse,  were  regarded  then,  as  now,  as  fortunate  moments, 
and  specially  suited  for  making  charitable  donations  (pp.  ^,  6) :  and  these 
particulars  show  that  they  were  possessed  of  some  amount  of  knowledge  of 
scientific  as  well  as  m3rthological  astronomy  and  astrology  :  and  to  these 
indications  another  may  be  added,  namely,  that  they  divided  their  months 
into  the  waxing  and  waning  halves  (p.  6). 

With  regard  to  the  religion  of  Kongu  in  these  early  times,  Jainism 
prevailed  during  the  first  century  A.D.,  and  was  in  the  ascendant.  It  was  an 
organized  hierarchy ;  each  temple  having  its  officiating  priest,  and  these 
priests  being  subordinated  to  a  superior  head  (guru).  They  built  temples, 
which  were  endowed  by  the  kings,  and  in  which  religious  service  was 
performed  by  priests  attached  to  them  (pujari).  Their  temples  were  called 
by  the  names  of  the  kings  who  endowed  them,  or  by  the  general  title  of  the 
dynasty  {**  Kongani  Yarmft  Basti").  They  possessed  sacred  books,  in  which 
some  Jainas  were  specially  learned.  This  literaiy  dass  had  a  special 
superior  (p.  5) ;  suggesting  that  they  had  convents  of  literary  men :  and  their 
duties  included  the  exposition  of  their  religious  books  to  their  kings.  These 
kings  were  well  versed  in  the  literature  of  their  days,  the  Niti-sh&stra,  the 
Bharata-shfistra,  and  the  spiritual  treatises.  At  the  same  time,  the  worship 
of  the  serpent  was  prevalent  here ;  and  it  had  its  special  ritual  (NSga- 
archina  Mantra),  which  was  studied  even  by  the  kings  (p.  5. )  The  sacred 
Shif-kare  tree,  too,  was  planted  by  the  side  of  the  Jaina  temple :  and  its 
shade  was  regarded  as  the  appropriate  residence  of  their  pontiffs  (p.  5). 
The  Shaiva  religion  was  also  known  in  these  parts  at  least  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  A.D.  While  the  first  six  kings  of  Kongu 
were  Jainas,  the  seventh,  Trivikrama-dSva,  apostatized  to  the  religion  of 
Shiva  (p.  6).  Shiva  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  Shankara-dSva : 
and  a  temple  to  him  under  that  name  existed  in  the  capital.  The  Shaivaa 
appear  to  have  been  numerous  at  this  time,  and  also  of  considerable 
importance ;  for  they  had  a  pontiff  over  their  sect  at  the  capital,  whose 
seat  was  in  their  temple  there,  and  who  received  the  large  endowment  of 
five  hundred  kandakams  of  land  from  the  king  (p.  6.)  This  pontiff  was  a 
Brfihman  of  the  BhftradvSja  family :  and  his  presence  here  is  illustrative 
of  the  fact,  that  Brahmans  w^re  settled  far  down  in  Southern  India  at  least 
as  early  as  the  second  century  A.D.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  Yaishuava 
name  of  this  pontiff,  Narasimha  Bhatta,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the 
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partioular  form  of  the  Shaiva  religion  over  which  he  presided,  was  some 
Tariety  of  the  Adyaita  school  of  doctrine  which  subsequently  attained  to 
pre-enxinenoe  under  the  teaching  of  ShankarfichSrya. 

The  proper  names  mentioned  in  the  Eongu  Chronicle  may  be  regarded  as 
specimens  of  those  which  were  prevalent  in  the  first  two  centuries  A.D.  in 
Southern  India.  These  are  principally  names  of  Vishnu  ;  namely,  Oovinda, 
Kyighnft,  Chaturbhuja,  Trivikrama,  and  Narasimha :  others  are  common  to 
different  sects ;  namely,  Yira,  EZalft-vallabha,  Harishchandra  (Arichanna), 
and  Jayadeva,  with  a  Shaiva  inclination  in  the  first  two,  and  a  Yaishnava 
tendency  in  the  latter  two.  The  appearance  of  the  compound  Nandi  in 
the  Jaina  names  Pancha-nandi  and  Nftga-nandi  has  also  a  Shaiva  leaning : 
while  the  NSga  of  the  latter  of  these  two  names  savours  of  the  worship 
of  the  serpent. 

The  statements  regarding  the  foreign  relations  of  these  Batta  kings  of 
Konga  are  confined  to  the  reigns  of  Govinda  Bfiya  II,  Chaturbhuja 
Kannara-dSva,  and  Trivikrama-d$va ;  and  in  the  instances  of  the  former 
two,  they  are  simply  general  statements.  In  the  last  instance,  however,  we 
are  told  that  Trivikrama-d3va  went  forth  to  conquer  the  country  of  the 
south,  ''and  overcame  the  Ghola,  Pftn^ya,  Kerala,  and  Malayftla  coun- 
tries ;"  and  that,  whether  by  conquest  or  otherwise,  he  "  also  ruled  over 
the  KamStA^A  country."  It  is  to  be  noted  here,  that  the  countries  of  the 
Southern  Dakhan  which  are  named  in  this  series  are  those  which,  from. 
other  sources,  we  know  to  have  existed  there  at  the  dawn  of  the  better 
known  history  of  that  portion  of  India :  but  the  Eadamba  and  Dravi^a 
countries  are  omitted.  Eadamba  was,  for  the  present,  too  far  distant  to 
be  reached  by  this  ambitious  new  power :  and  their  intervening  new 
conquest  Eamfit^  would  need  to  be  consolidated  before  any  new  effort  could 
be  xnade  beyond  its  borders.  But  the  Dravicjla  country  was  conterminous 
with  their  original  northern  frontier  ;  and  their  newly  acquired  territory  in 
KamSta  carried  that  common  frontier  much  further  to  the  westwards,  so 
far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  probabilities  of  the  case  in  the  present 
condition  of  our  information :  it  is,  therefore,  remarkable  that  Dravi4a 
should  be  omitted  in  Trivikrama-deva's  invasions.  He  would  naturally 
avoid  attacking  a  power  which  was  too  mighly  for  him  to  hope  to  conquer : 
and  if  this  was  the  condition  of  the  Pallava  dominions  at  this  time,  as  every 
fresh  discovery  now  seems  to  hasten  to  make  certain,  we  may  not  improbably 
regard  that  circumstance  as  the  reason  of  the  omission.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  both  Eerala  and  Malayftlam  are  named  amongst  these 
conquered  countries.  If  the  Malayftjam  of  this  list  refers  to  the  modem 
Travancore  coimtry,  the  Eerala  here  intended  will  be  the  more  limited 
country  of  that  name :  but  the  name  MalaySlam  has  also  a  much  wider 
signification  than  this ;  and  its  reference  here  must,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  uncertain. 

A  well  marked  illustration  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  Eongu  during 
the  period  assigned  to  the  reigns  of  the  BatU  kings  is  afforded  by  the 
discovery  of  several  hoards  of  well  preserved  coins  of  the  Eoman  Emperors 
Augustus  (B.C.  27  to  A.D.  14),  Tiberius  (AD.  14  to  37),  and  Caligula  (A.D. 
37  to  41),  as  well  as  others  of  Hindu  type,  within  the  limits  of  this  kingdom; 
testifying  to  the  intercourse  which  then  subsisted  between  Eongu  and 
the  civilized  world  of  the  West,  and  to  the  existence  of  a  highway  of  the 
commerce  of  the  ancient  world  passing  through  this  kingdom  in  those  days, 
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and  also  to  the  prodaction  within  it  of  some  of  the  valuable  articles  of  that 
commerce.  Dr.  Buchanan  ^  refers  to  one  of  these  finds  in  A.D.  1 800  near 
PalSchj  or  Pol&chj,  26  miles  south  of  Ooimbatore  :  '^  In  this  vicinity  was 
lately  dug  up  a  pot  containing  a  great  many  Boman  silver  coins,  of  which 
Mr.  Kurdis  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me  six.  They  were  of  two  kinds, 
but  all  of  the  same  value,  each  weighing  fifty-six  grains.  One  of  the 
kinds  is  of  Augustus  ....  The  other  coin  is  of  the  same  weight,  and 
belongs  to  Tiberius."  Sir  Walter  Elliot '  mentions  a  similar  silver  denarius 
of  Augustus  being  found  about  A.D.  1803  at  Pennar  in  the  Ooimbatore 
coUectorate,  in  a  pot  full  of  silver  coins  of  other  types.  Other  large 
hoards  have  been  found  at  different  times  in  the  same  oollectorate : 
''  A  large  hoard  was  discovered  in  September  1807  at  the  opening  of  one 
of  the  ancient  tombs  known  by  the  name  of  pandu-hdis^  near  the  village  of 

Ohavadi-paleiyam  in  Ooimbatore ; and  about  four  years  earlier  a 

pot  full  of  the  same  pieces  was  dug  up  at  Pennar,  also  in  the  Ooimbatore 
province,  among  which  was  found  a  silver  denarius  of  Augustus,  which 
proves  that  they  were  current  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ohristian  era." 
Mr.  M.  S.  Walhouse'  mentions  three  more  gold-finds  in  this  same  district: 
<'  In  1806  ^YQ  fine  gold  coins  of  the  Osesars  were  found  at  KarOr  "  .... 
''  In  1842  an  earthen  pot  containing  ^yq  hundred  and  twenty-two  Boman 
denarii  was  dug  up  near  YellalCLr,  a  small  village  four  miles  from  the  town 
of  KoimbatOr ;  and,  remarkably  enough,  out  of  so  large  a  number,  all  but 
a  dozen,  like  the  *'  great  many  "  of  the  Pal&chi  find,  were  coins  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  the  exceptions  being  of  Oaligula  and  Olaudius.  In  1856 
sixty-three  very  beautiful  gold  coins,  bearing  the  heads  of  Augustus  and 
other  early  Boman  emperors,  in  excellent  preeervation,  were  discovered 
packed  in  an  earthen  pot  about  the  size  of  a  large  mango,  near  the 
boundary  of  the  Madura  and  KoimbatOr  districts,  about  40  miles  south  of 
K&ngyam." 

The  beryl,  or  aqua-marine,  is  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  masses  of 
deavelandite  which  occur  around  the  village  of  Padiyur,  or  Pattiftli,  40 
miles  east  of  Ooimbatore ;  and  one  only  other  locality  in  India,  if  it  indeed  is 
another,  has  been  named  as  producing  it.*  Mr.  Walhouse '  has  shown  good 
reasons  for  concluding  that  the  best  kinds  of  this  favourite  gem,  which  was 
equally  prized  by  the  Tyrians,"  the  Greeks,  and  the  Bomans,^  came  from 
this  portion  of  the  Kongu  kingdom  :  ''In  modem  times  the  gem,  besides 
the  Ladian  well  [of  PadiyOr],  has  been  foimd  in  America,  both  North  and 
South,  in  Siberia,  and  at  a  few  places  scattered  over  Europe,  particularly  at 
Limoges  in  France.  America  and  Siberia  may  be  excluded  from  the  sources 
of  ancient  supply.  The  localities  in  Europe  are  in  regions  little  known  to 
the  Bomans,  and  unmentioned  by  Pliny,  who  had  the  best  means  of  informa- 
tion. It  is  unknown  in  Oeylon.  Its  ancient  origin  seems  therefore  limited, 
as  Pliny  says  it  was,  to  India,  and  there  it  is  only  known  to  occur  at  the 
locality  in  KoimbatOr  described  in  this  note,  where,  moreover,  the  gem  is 
distinguished  by  the  true  clear  sea-green  colour  specified  by  Pliny."  Until, 
therefore,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  sea-green  beryl  was  found  elsewhere. 


1  Buoh.  MyB.,  ii.  318 ;  Hamilton's  Oasetteer,  nnder  *  Palachy.' 

»  Mad.  Jour.,  xix.  227,  228.  •  Ind.  Antiq  ,  v.  239  ;  vi.  215. 

«  See  '  Beryl '  in  Encyd.  Brit.,  9th  Edit.  >  Ind.  Antiq.,  v.  237  ft. 

•  Esekiel,  xxxviii.  18.  "^  Pliny  Nat.  Hist,,  zxxvii.  ch.  6. 
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thia  gem  formB  a  point  of  contact  between  Kongu  and  the  western  world  at 
a  very  remote  period,  just  as  the  diamond  does  for  the  Pallavas  and  the 
spioes  for  Kerala,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out.  (See  Ind.  Antiq. 
▼iL  7 ;  viii.  10.) 

Another  mark  of  the  contact  of  Kongu  with  the  western  world  in  ancient 
timee,  and  of  its  own  early  prosperity,  is  obtained  from  the  circumstance 
that  Salem  and  its  surrounding  neighbourhood  has  been  the  chief  seat  of  the 
supply  of  the  finest  steel  throughout  historical  times,  and  apparently  from 
the  earHeet  agee.^  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  has '  adduced  proofs  that  steel  was 
known  to  the  E^jptians  in  very  early  times.  Mr.  J.  M.  Heath,  an 
ezoeUent  authority  upon  iron  and  steel,  has  suggested  that  their  sculptors' 
tools  may  have  been  made  of  Salem  steel :  **  We  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  tools  with  which  the  Egyptians  covered  their  obelisks  and  temples  of 
porphyry  and  syenite  with  hieroglyphics  were  made  of  Indian  steel.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  besides  the 
Hindus  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  steel.  The  notices 
which  occur  in  the  Gh-eek  and  Latin  writers  on  this  subject  serve  only 
to  betray  their  ignorance  of  it ;  they  ,were  acquainted  with  the  qualities 
and  familiar  with  the  use  of  steel,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  prepared  from  iron.  The  arms  and 
eatting  instruments  of  the  ancients  were  all  formed  of  alloys  of  copper  and 
tin,  and  we  are  certain  that  tools  of  such  an  alloy  could  not  have  been 
employed  in  sculpturing  porphyry  and  syenite." ' 

He  has  also  suggested  that  the  famous  present  of  steel  which  Alexander 
the  Ghreat  received  while  he  was  in  India,  may  have  come  from  the  Salem 
mines :  "  One  certain  fact  has  reached  us  regarding  the  antiquity  of  the  steel 
manufacture  of  India :  Quintius  Curtius  mentions  that  a  present  of  steel  was 
made  to  Alexander  of  Macedon  by  Porus,  an  Indian  chief,  whose  country 
he  had  invaded.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  a  matter  of  about  thirty 
pounds  weight  of  steel  would  have  been  considered  a  present  worthy  the 
acceptanoe  of  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  had  the  manufacture  of  that 
substance  been  practised  by  any  of  the  nations  of  the  West  in  the  days  of 
Alexander.  We  may  judge  from  the  extent  of  the  present,  how  much  the 
cost  of  the  article  had  been  enhanced  by  transport  from  the  place  of  its 
manufacture  to  the  country  of  Porus.  We  know  that  a  maritime  intercourse 
▼as  maintained  from  the  remotest  antiquity  between  the  Malabar  Coast,  the 
Persian  Ghilf ,  the  country  about  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  and  the  Bed  Sea ; 
and  it  appears  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  steel  of  the  south  of  India 
found  its  way  by  these  routes  to  the  country  of  Porus,  to  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  to  Egypt"  * 

The  Knras  of  Konou  of  the  Ganoa  Bags. 

Under  this  second  dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Kongu  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom  were  greatiy  extended  to  the  north-westwards.  The  last  king  of 
the  Batti  dynasty,  Trivikrama-dSva,  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  the  Kam&- 
taka  country  in  addition  to  Kong^ ;  *  by  which  name  is  probably  meant,  in  this 
early  stage  of  the  extension  of  their  boundaries,  the  southern  portion  of  the 

1  JoQT.  B.  A.  8.,  V.  390 ;  Buch.  Mys.,  i.  174 ;  ii.  19 ;  Heyiie^s  Tracts,  361. 

*  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  247 ;  Bawl.  Herod,  ii.  119  note. 

*  Joar.  B.  A  8.  (for  1839),  v.  395.  «  Jour.  B.  A.  S.,  v.  395. 

*  Jour.  B.  A.  8.,  viii.  3 ;  Mad.  Jour.,  ziv.  (I)  6. 
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preeent  dominions  of  Mysore.^  The  cause  of  the  extinction  of  that  dynasty 
is  not  recorded ;  but  the  fact  of  this  portion  of  Mysore  having  been  governed 
from  very  early  times  by  chieftains  of  the  Ganga  race,'  suggests  the  conjec- 
ture that  Trivikrama-dSva  may  have  lost  his  life  in  the  invasion  of  Gtinga- 
T&4i|  or  in  a  counter-invasion  of  Kongu  by  the  Ganga  Bftja,  and  that  the 
Ganga  Baja,  heretofore  only  a  minor  chief,  followed  up  his  advantage  by 
seizing  the  throne  of  Kongu  and  adding  the  vacant  kingdom  to  his  former 
territory. 

This  new  d3masty  was  of  the  Kfinvftyana  family,  "  of  which  the  Muni 
Kanva  was  the  founder,"  as  I  have  it  in  an  unpublished  grant ;  thus  giving 
them  a  spiritual  or  a  br&hmanical  origin.  In  their  grants  they  call  their 
dynasty  the  Jfthnavl  race ;  Jfthna^  being  a  synonym  of  Gangs,  the  daughter 
of  Jahnu. 

The  following  pedigree  of  the  Gtuiga  kings  is  constructed  from  the  Kongu 
Chronicle.  The  figures  which  precede  the  names  represent  the  order  of 
their  succession  to  the  throne : — 

1.  Shrlmat  Eonga^i  VarmA  I>hanna-mah&dhi-r&}'a  I. 

2.  Sh.  Mftdhava  Mahftdhi-rftya  I. 

3.  Sh.  Man  Yarm&  M. 

I 

4.  Vi^u-gopa  M.  Paiikulatti  Bftya. 


6.  MAdhava  Yarma  II.         6.  Kiifh^a  Yarm&.    Daughter.    7.  Dindikara  K&ya,  alias 
(adopted  son).  I  Harishchandra  Odva  B&ya. 

*^  8,  Sh.  Konga^d  M.  n. 

9.  BhruTa-mti  Baya. 

10.  liliifhkara  B.,  aliat  Brahmahari  B. 


11.  TrivikramaB. 

12.  Bhtivikrama  B.,  Gajapati. 


I'  i 

Yallabha  B.  13.  Eongavi  M.  III. 

I 

14.  Bftja  Govinda  B.,  16.  Shiva-r&ma  R., 

alias  Nandi  YarxnA.  alias  Shiva  Mah&-r&ya  I. 

Son  (unnamed). 


16.  Prithivl  Eonga^i  M.,  Vijayaditya  B. 

alias  UhLva  Mahft-raya  II.  | 

17.  Bftja  Malla*deva  R.  I, 

alias  Shiva  Mahft-r&ya  III. 

18.  Gku^^-deva  Mahft-rftya. 

I 


I  i  i 

19.  Satya-yakya  B.        20.  Go^AluttaxDa  B.        21.  B&ja  MalU-dfiva  B.  IL 

The  genealogy  which  is  thus  stated  in  the  Kongu  Ohronide,  agrees,  with 
very  few  variations,  with  the  pedigree  of  these  kings  in  their  published 
land-grants.    A  grant  of  the  fourth  king,  Vishnu-gopa,  haa  been  published 

»  The  "  Gkmga-vft^"  of  Had.  Jour.,  xiv.  (I)  9.  »  Mad.  Jour.,  ^v.  (I)  38. 
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by  Mr.  Lewis  Bice ;  ^  two  grants  of  the  eighth  king,  Kongani-rftja  11. ;'  two 
also  of  his  son  Avinlta,  the  ninth  king ;'  and  also  two  of  the  sixteenth  king 
FrithiTi  Kongani  The  grant  of  Yi^hnu-gopa  makes  him  the  son  of  Shiiman 
Kongoli  Yarmma  Dhazmma  Mahfidhi-r&ja,  but  all  the  other  grants  agree 
with  the  C9ironioIe  in  stating  his  relationship.  Another  difference,  and  it  is 
a  Luge  one,  is  in  the  position  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  kings ; 
the  Ghronide  makes  Msdhaya  Varmft  II.  the  adopted  son  of  Yi^hnu-gopa, 
and  sets  aside  his  succession  to  the  throne  on  the  birth  of  Krishna  Yarmll, 
■ubsequent  to  las  adoption,  and  assigns  him  a  small  principality  as  a 
oampensation,  apparently  carved  out  of  the  paternal  dominions.  The  grants, 
without  exception,  speak  of  him  as  the  son  of  Yishnu-gopa  without  any 
reference  to  an  adoption,  and  as  the  father  of  Kongani  Bftja  II.  by  the 
daughter  of  Krishna  Yarmft  MahSdhi-Eftja  of  the  Kadamba  dynasty  :  nor  do 
they  speak  of  the  intermediate  reigns  of  Krishna  Yarmft  and  Dindikara 
Bftya,  the  sixth  and  seventh  kings  of  the  Chronicle,  nor  of  the  younger 
sister  of  Mfidhava,  whom  the  Ghronide  makes  the  mother  of  Kongani  11. 

Another  important  difference  occurs  in  the  succession  after  Bhtlvikrama, 
the  twelfth  king  of  the  Ghronide :  but  the  construction  of  this  portion  of  all 
the  documents  is  involved  and  obscure ;  and  it  is  possible  enough  that  some 
portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  here  may  be  owing  to 
that  circamstance. 

With  these  few  exceptions  the  pedigree  of  the  grants  agrees  dosely  with 
the  Konga  Ghronide,  notwithstanding  a  slight  variation  in  the  spelling  of  a 
few  of  the  names  and  an  occasional  additional  title  or  an  o/mm.  To  show 
how  dose  that  agreement  is,  as  well  as  to  mark  the  differences,  the  follow- 
ing pedigree  is  constructed  from  one  of  the  grants  of  Frithivl  Kongani,  the 
sixteenth  king,  as  given  in  Mr.  Bice's  ''  Mysore  Inscriptions,"  page  284 : — 

Brtanat  Kongani  Yarmma  Dhannma  MahAilhi  Baja. 

Snman  Madhava  Mahadhi  Raja. 

I 
Srlmad  Hari  Yarmma  Mahadhi  Raja. 

8rlman  Yifh^iugopa  Mahidhi  Raja. 


Srlmaa  ICadhava  liahadhi  Raja. 

I 
Smnsn  Kongaqi  Mahadhi  Raja,  '*  thebdoved  sister's  son  of  Kpfhva  Yarmma  Mahadhi 

Raja." 

Ayinlta,  alias  Dav^inlta. 

Mufhkaza. 

^iViLma. 

I 
Bhti  Viknaw. 

I 


Yijaiida  Raja,       Nava  Kama,  Kongaoi  Maharaja,  ali^  ^vamara. 
aiiat  8rl  YaUabha.  | 

[Son,  not  named.] 

Bhima  Kopa,  aUat  Raja  Eesari,  <<  PHthnvl  Eongavi  Mahlrftja. 


*  Ind.  Antiq.,  vii.  172;  Mys.  Inscr.,  293. 

>  Ind.  Antiq.,  i.  862 ;  Mys.  Inscr.,  282 ;  and  Ind.  Antiq.,  y.  186  ;  Mys.  Inscr.,  2S9. 

*  Ind.  Antiq.,  y.  18S ;  Mys.  Inscr.,  292 ;  and  Mys.  Inscr.,  294. 
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The  substantial  agreement  between  these  grants  and  the  Ohronide,  and 
severally  amongst  themselyes,  will  appear  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  thej  belong  to  periods  in  the  history  ranging 
oyer  more  than  four  centuries,  the  earliest  of  them  haying  been  written  in 
the  fourth  century  A.D,,  and  the  latest  in  the  eighth  century  ;  and  that 
they  haye  been  discoyered  in  places  widely  separated  from  each  other,  in 
Harihar,  in  Mercara  and  Kiggatna4u  in  Coorg,  and  in  Mallohalli,  Nftga- 
mangalam,  Bang^ore,  and  HosOr. 

The  succession  to  the  throne  was  for  the  most  part  remarkably  regular 
during  the  whole  continuance  of  this  dynasty.     In  the  case  of  the  first 
six  kings  the  crown  descended  from  father  to  son,  notwithstanding  the 
expectation  of  a  breach  of  the  direct  line  when  Msdhaya  II.  was  adopted  by 
Yishnu-gopa,  and  again,  after  a  suspension  of  the  direct  line  for  a  short 
time  while  Dindikara  **  held  the  kingdom  in  his  power."  Each  of  the  next 
six  kings  was  succeeded  by  his  son  down  to  Ooyinda  the  fourteenth  king. 
GK)yinda  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother  ShivarSma,  and  he  by 
his  grandson  PrithiyI  Kongani,   and  he  by  his  younger  brother's  son 
MalladSya  I.     For  two  successions  more  the  crown  descended  from  father 
to  son  :  and  at  the  death  of  the  nineteenth  king  Satyayftkya,  his  two  younger 
brothers  obtained  the  throne  in  the  order  of  their  birth  ;  though,  in  the 
case  of  the  last,  MalladSya  11.,  his  elder  brother  Ounottama  appears  to  haye 
been  deprived  of  the  principal  portion  of  the  royal  dominions  to  make  way 
for  him,  while  Ghinottama  himself  retained  only  the  district  of  Skandapura, 
which  surrounded  the  original  capital  of  Kongu.     According  to  the  grants 
the  succession  was  still  more  regular  than    it  is   thus    represented  in 
the  Kongu  Chronicle :  for  the  only  interruption  of  the  direct  succession 
from  father  to  son  here  occurred  in  the  case  of  ShivarSma  or  Shivamftra, 
who  is  represented  to  have  succeeded  his  brother  Yilanda,  and  of  Piithiyf 
KonganI,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  Shivam&ra.    According  to  the 
Chronicle,  Yallabha,  the  elder  son  of  Bhtlvikrama,  was  set  aside  from  the 
succession  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother  Kongani  HE. ;  though  there 
seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  its  statements  regarding  him :  but  the  inscrip- 
tions give  no  countenance  to  this  seeming  supersession.     At  the  death  of 
Slrishna  Yarmft  without  direct  heirs  to  his  throne,  some  interesting  questions 
appear  to  have  arisen  connected  with  the  Hindu  law  of  succession.    Had 
Madhava  II.,    Krishna   Yarm&'s    adoptive  brother,    been    alive  at  that 
time,  the  crown  would  have  gone  to  him  as  his  unquestionable  right  : 
but  he  was  evidently  dead,  from  the  circumstance  of  Dindikara,  another 
member  of  his  family,  putting  in  his  claim  to  the  vacant  throne ;  a  claim 
which  could  only  arise,  with  legal  sanction,  after  the  death  of  Mftdhava,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  heirs  whatever  belonging  to  Krishna  Yarmft's  family. 
The  only  member  of  that  family  living  at  this  time  was  Krishna  Yarmft's 
younger  sister :  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  her  claim  to  succeed  her 
brother  does,  not  seem  to  have  been  put  forward  or  to  have  been  «iter- 
tained ;  though  the  right  of  a  brotherless  sister  to  succeed  to  an  ordinary 
estate  of  a  deceased  brother,  in  preference  to  any  but  the  heirs  of  the  body 
of  a  superseded  adoptive  brother  like  Msdhava,  is  very  plain.     The  birth  of 
Kongani  II.,  however — for  he  was  apparently  bom  after  Krishna  YarmS's 
death — set  aside  the  claims  of  Dindikara :  and  the  council  of  ministers 
anointed  the  infant  as  their  king.    It  is  at  the  same  time  possible  that 
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liad  not  set  up  a  personal  claim  to  the  throne ;  but  that  he  **  held 
the  kingdom  in  his  power"  pending  the  birth  of  an  expected  heir,  as 
regent  for  its  female  ruler.  The  pedigree  of  the  inscriptions  does  not 
involTe  these  questions ;  for  there  the  infant  Kongftni  is  the  posthumous 
son  of  Msdhava  11.,  whom  he  duly  succeeded  after  a  few  months'  interval 
between  his  father's  death  and  his  own  birth. 

The  chronology  of  this  period  deserves  close  investigation ;  for  it  extends 
over  about  seven  hundred  years,  and  during  this  long  time  only  twenty-one 
reigna  are  recorded,  and  tiiese  twenty-one  kings  represent  only  seventeen 
snccessiYe  generations.  An  average  of  more  than  thirty-three  years  to  each 
reign  is  thus  obtained ;  and  this  is  a  longer  average  than  is  commonly 
assigned  to  a  long  succession  of  kings  :  and  an  average  of  more  than  forty- 
one  years  to  each  generation  is  here  shown  for  a  succession  of  seventeen 
generatioius ;  and  this  is  similarly  longer  than  we  meet  with  in  our  ordinary 
experience. 

The  Kong^  Chronicle  has  eight  dates  in  the  portion  which  treats  of  these 
Ckmg^  kings :  and  four  of  these  dates  are  taken  from  the  inscriptions  of 
the  kings  to  whom  they  refer.  These  dates  are  all  given  in  the  S.S.  era, 
with  the  addition  of  the  year  of  the  cycle  of  sixty  years :  and  in  three 
instances  in  Mr.  Taylor's  translation '  numerical  words  for  numbers  are  also 
added.  The  month  and  the  solar  hemisphere  are  given  in  the  first  of 
theee  three  instances ;  the  month,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  lunar  mansion, 
and  the  day  of  the  week  in  the  second  instance ;  and  the  month,  the  day 
of  the  week,  the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  lunar  mansion  in  the  third 
instance.  The  earliest  of  these  three  instances  belongs  to  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  A.D. :  and  the  other  two  to  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries  respectively. 

In  all  three  instances,  however,  the  transliteration  of  the  numerical 
words  is  defective.  The  first  of  them  is  thus  given :  ''  S.  Saca-vasthu-grega- 
banna-yuddha,  591."  If  the  original  Tamil  letters  here  (transliterated 
according  to  their  form,  regardless  of  their  soimd)  were,  as  seems  most 
probable,  '  Yachutft  kiraka  pflna' — ^the  Tamil  equivalents  of  the  Sanskrit 
words  '  Yasudha  graha  bftna' — ^the  numbers  which  correspond  with  these 
numerical  words  are  195  ;  namely,  *  VasudhS,'  the  earth,  ==  1 ;  '  graha,' 
the  planets,  =  9 ;  and  '  bftna,'  Cupid's  arrows,  "=  5  ;  and  these  figures, 
by  tiie  necessary  inversion,  give  the  date  S.S.  591,  which  agrees  with  the 
figures  of  the  inscription.  The  cyclic  year  which  accompanies  these  two 
forms  of  the  date,  is  '  PlramodUta,'  which  fell  on  S.S.  592  ; '  and  a  variation 
of  a  year,  like  this,  is  of  common  occurrence.  In  this  instance,  therefore, 
the  Uiree  forms  in  which  the  date  is  stated,  agree  closely  with  each  other. 
I  cannot  venture  to  correct  the  whole  of  the  obscure  transliteration  of  the 
other  two  instances. 

The  India  House  translation  and  Mr.  Taylor's  agree  together  in  their 
statement  of  the  S.S.  in  eyery  instance :  but  in  two  instances  they  do  not 
agree  in  the  corresponding  year  of  the  cycle  of  sixty.  Hari  Varmft's  grant 
is  dated  S.S.  210  in  both  translations :  the  India  House  translation  adds  the 


I  Had.  Jour.,  ziT.  (I)  11,  13. 

'  McCQdd6si*B  Oriental  Eras,  p.  26  ;  Brown's  Cam.  Ghron.,  p.  9. 
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cydio  year  Saumya  to  it,  whioh  oorresponds  with  8.8.  211 ;  but  Mr.  Taylor's 
tranalatioii  has  the  year  Subhakrit  instead  of  Saumya,  which  oorresponds 
with  S.8.  204.'  Similarly,  Ppthivl  Kongani's  grant  is  dated  S.S.  668  in  both 
translations :  but,  while  the  India  House  translation  adds  the  year  Pfirthiva 
to  it,  which  corresponds  with  8.8. 667,  Mr.  Taylor's  translation  has  Ftabhava, 
which  corresponds  with  S.S.  649.'  In  the  instance  of  Kongani  II.'s  grant 
of  8.8.  288,  the  India  House  translation '  adds  the  year  Parftbhava  to  this 
date ;  Mr.  Taylor,  on  the  other  hand,  hasno  date  whatever  in  the  text  of  his 
translation,  but  he  has  *' 8.  Saca  i88,  A.D.  365-6  "  in  the  margin,  but  still 
without  the  year  of  the  cyde :  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  text 
of  the  Tamil  manuscript  had  no  date.  8.8.  288,  howerer,  does  not  correspond 
with  *  Farftbhava,'  but  with  *  K9haya ;'  and  Parftbhava  of  that  cyde  fell  in 
8.8.268.^  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  is  owing  to  an  error  in  transliterating 
the  word  from  the  Tamil ;  for  Prabhava  follows  K^haya  in  the  cyde,  and  the 
Tamil  form  of  Prabhava  ia  '  Pirapava,'  while  the  Tunil  form  of  Parftbhava 
is  '  Parftpava.'  It  must  also  be  noted  here  that  Parftbhava  of  two  cydes 
later  falls  on  8.8.  888 ;  and,  if  this  is  the  correct  year,  the  figure  for  the 
century  will  have  to  be  corrected  from  2  to  3  in  both  translations,  and  for 
this  correction  another  and  stronger  reason  will  presently  be  shown. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  compare  these  dates  of  the  Kongu  Ohronide 
with  those  which  are  found  in  the  published  inscriptions  of  the  Kongu  kings 
Han  Varmft,  the  unnamed  son  of  Vi^hnu-gopa,  Konga^  11.,  Avinlta, 
Prithivl  Kongani,  and  Satyavftkya. 

The  earliest  date  in  this  portion  of  the  Chronide  is  8.8.  Ill ;  anditbdongs 
to  the  reign  of  Kongani  VannA  I.,  the  founder  of  this  Gkmga  dynasty. 
The  India  House  translation  of  the  Chronide  makes  this  date  tiiie  year  of 
this  king's  installation,  and  adds  that  he  reigned  for  fifty-one  years.'  Mr. 
Taylor's  translation  has  neither  of  these  particulars,  but  merdy  states  that 
'<  his  reign  was  in  8.8.  Ill,  in  PramodOta  year."  Mr.  Taylor  states  *  that 
his  **  translation  is  dose  and  literal :"  and  it  therefore  follows,  either  that 
these  particulars  were  not  in  the  original  Tamil  manuscript,  but  were  added 
to  the  India  House  translation  from  some  6ther  Bounce,  or  that  these  two 
translations  were  made  from  two  different  manuscripts.  This  date  is  deven 
years  after  the  grant  of  the  last  king  of  tiiie  Bat^i  dynasty  above  referred  to ; 
and,  on  that  ground,  it  is  a  very  probable  date.  His  reign  of  fifly-one 
years,  assumingS.S.  Ill  tobethe  dateofhis  accession,  places  the  installa- 
tion of  his  son  Mftdhava  I.,  to  which  no  date  is  attached,  in  8.8.  162.  In  the 
next  placecome  the  two  dates  of  the  reign  of  Hari  YarmA.  The  earlier  of 
these  dates,  namdy,  8.8. 169  and  the  Prabhava  year  of  the  cyde,  occurs  in 
the  grant  of  this  king  published  by  Mr.  fleet  ^  from  Sir  Walter  Elliot's 
collection;  and  the  later  of  the  two,  S.S.  210,  occurs  in  the  Kongu  Chronide: ' 
and  it  may  here  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cyclic  year  Subhakrit,  which 
is  found  in  Mr.  Taylor's  translation  as  mentioned  above,  places  this  grant 


1  Jour.  R.  A.  8.,  viii.  3 ;  Mad.  Jour.,  ziy.  (I)  7. 

*  Jour.  B.  A.  S.,  Tiii.  6 ;  Had.  Jour.,  ziy.  (I)  11. 

*  Jour.  B.  A.  S.,  yiii.  4.  *  McCudden,  14 ;  Brown,  7. 
9  Jour.  B.  A.  8«,  yiii.  3.  *  Mad.  Jour.,  ziy.  (I)  3. 

7  Ind.  Antiq.,  yiii.  212. 

8  Jour.  B.  A.  S.,  viii.  3  ,*  Mad.  Jour.,  ziy.  (I)  8. 
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in  S.S.  204.  The  year  Prabhaya,  whioli  aooompanies  the  8.8.  date  in  Mr. 
Fleet's  inscription,  is  in  agreement  with  6.8.  169  ^  as  it  is  there  given. 
This  date  was  the  seventh  year  after  the  installation  of  Madhava  I., 
Hari  Vanaft's  father,  according  to  the  date  of  his  accession  as  given  above ; 
and  it  would  give  MAdhava  I.  so  short  a  reign  that  a  question  at  once 
arises  of  the  greater  credibility  of  the  above  date  of  the  accession  of 
Msdhava  I.,  or  this  date  of  his  son's  grant.  If  this  grant  were  unquestion- 
ably genuine,  its  testimony  would  have  a  better  claim  to  be  received  than 
the  statement  of  the  India  House  translation  of  the  Chronicle,  derived  as  it 
is  from  an  uncertain  source,  that  Kongani  I.  reigned  for  fifby-one  years ;  and 
the  date  of  Msdhava  I.'s  accession  might  then  be  placed  farther  back :  but  Dr. 
Sumell  *  condudes  that  it  is  a  forgery  of  about  the  tenth  century,  and  Mr. 
Fleet,*  who  has  published  the  grant,  fiilly  endorsee  that  conclusion,  and 
promisee  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  it  in  a  forthcoming  paper 
upon  another  Kongu  inscription.  Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be 
better  to  omit  this  grant  from  the  present  discussion.  The  date  of  Hari 
Tarmft's  donation,  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle,  namely,  8.8.  210,  is  forty-eight 
years  after  the  acoeesion  of  Mfidhava  I.  ;  it  is  therefore  within  the  range  of 
probability. 

Hari  Yannft  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Yishnu-gopa,^  but  the  Chronide 
has  no  date  attached  to  his  name,  and  no  inscription  belonging  to  his  reign 
has  hitherto  been  discovered.  It  appears  from  the  Chronide>  and  more 
especially  from  the  India  House  translation,  that  his  reign  was  a  long 
one.' 

Mr.  Bice  has  published  *  a  grant  of  Yi^hnu-gopa's  son,  **  the  lord  of 
KolAlaptira,"  who  is  not  otherwise  named,  bearing  ihe  date  of  8.8.  272  in 
numerical  words  and  the  qydic  year  8Sdh&rana.  The  plate,  of  which  a  /oc- 
timile  accompanies  Mr.  Bice's  paper,  has  the  words  "  8haga  vara  nayana 
giri  naye  shfidhErana  shaunnachchha  [?]  re"  for  *'  8haka  varu^ha  nayana 
gin  nayane  8adhftrana  samvatsare ; "  and  the  figures  corresponding  with 
these  numerical  words  are,  2  (nayana  =  eyes),  7  (giri  =  mountains),  2  (eyes 
again) ;  or,  by  the  necessary  inversion,  8.8.  272.  The  year  8fidhfirana  fell 
upon  8.8.  272,^  as  it  is  given  in  tiiie  inscription.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
dincnus  here  the  probability  of  a  grant  of  this  age,  having  its  date  expressed 
in  the  8.8.  era  in  the  year  of  the  cyde  of  sixty  and  in  the  system  of 
numerical  words ;  since  the  introduction  of  each  of  these  methods  is  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  a  considerably  later  period."  We  have,  moreover, 
the  additional  difficulty  in  this  grant,  that  it  contains  letters  of  the  Nftgari 
character,  which  character  is  also  assigned  to  a  much  later  date.  For 
these  reasons  it  would  be  imprudent  to  make  any  deductions  of  an  histori- 
eal  character  horn  this  inscription  of  the  anonymous  '  lord  of  Kol&Japura.' 

The  succession  to  the  throne  after  ihe  death  of  Yishnu-gopa,  as  has  already 
been   mentioned,  is  surrounded    with  some  amount    of   obscurity.   The 


1  MoCndden,  p.  10 ;  Brown,  7.  *  S.  I. Fklaoogr.  (2iid£dit.),  84  and  note, 

s  Ind.  Antiq.,  viii.  212. 

*  Jour.  &.  A.  S.,  TiiL  4 ;  Mad.  Jour.,  ziv.  (I). 

»  See  alio  Ind.  Antiq.,  vii.  170.  •  Ind.  Antiq.,  yii.  173 ;  Mys.  Inacr.,  293. 

^  McCndden,  14  ;  Brown,  7. 

•  8.  L  PalAogr.,  71,  72,  73,  77;  Ind.  Antiq.,  vii.  170,  note. 
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Ohronicle  has  two  reigna  between  the  death  of  YiBhiiu-gopa  and  the  accesRion 
of  his  grandson  Kongani  11. ;  and  there  the  reign  of  Madhava  II.  is  included 
in  the  long  reign  of  his  adoptive  father,  while  all  the  grants  make  MfidhaYa 
II.  the  bom  son  of  Yishnu-gopa,  and  his  suooessor  on  the  throne.    In  the 
genealogy  of  the  grants,  again,  Mfidhava  11.  is  succeeded  by  his  own  son 
Kongani  II.,  who  is  represented  by  the  Ohronicle  to  hare  been  the  son  of 
Vishnu-gopa's  daughter,  the  youn  ger  sister  of  Krishna  Varmft,  who,  therefore, 
like  her  brother,  was  bom  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  Modhava.     The 
effect  of  this  upon  the  chronology  of  this  period  is  plainly  enough  to  show 
that  a  considerable  length  of  time  elapsed  between  the  association  of  Msdhava 
II.  with  Yishuu-gopa  on  the  throne,  whether  it  was  by  adoption  or  otherwise, 
and  the  accession  of  Kongani  11.    In  both  the  Chronide  and  the  grants 
Kongani  11.  is  the  grandson  of  Vishnu-gopa ;  and  while,  according  to  the 
Chronicle,  his  mother  was  bom  in  the  later  years  of  Vishnu-go  pa's  long  life, 
in  the  grants  he  is  the  posthumous  child   of  Vi^hnu-gopa's  son.    The 
long  interval  which  is  thus  involved  in  both  these  statements  needs  to  be 
strongly  emphasized :  for,  since  the  very  doubtful  genuineness  of  the  grants 
of  Hari  Varmft  and  *  the  lord  of  Kol&lapura'  preclude  any  direct  use  being 
made  of  them  here,  no  date  has  presented  itself  for  this  period  after  S.8.  210 
until  the  accession  of  Kongani  11.,  which  took  place,  as  will  presently  be 
seen,  in  S.S.  347.   The  interval  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  between 
these  dates  is  occupied,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  statements  of  the 
grants,  by  the  two  whole  reigns  of  Viflhnu-gopa  and  Mfidhava  11.,  and  what- 
ever portion  of  Hari  Yarmft's  reign  followed  after  S.S.  210.   As  the  reign  of 
Yishnu-gopa  was  clearly  an  unusually  long  reign,  seventy  years  may  fairly 
enough  be  assigned  to  it  tentatively ;  and  thirty-four  years  may  similarly  be 
given  to  the  xeign  of  Mfidhava  11.  There  will  then  remain  thirty-three  years 
of  the  reign  of  Hari  Yarmfi  after  S.S.  210  to  complete  the  above  interval  of 
a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years.    If  we  now  turn  to  the  Ohronicle,  this 
interval  is  occupied,  first,  by  the  reign  of  Yishnu-gopa,  who  reigned  alone 
for  some  time  before  he  adopted  Mfidhava,  and  subsequently  for  another 
long  time,  jointly  with  that  prince  down  to  the  birth  of  Krishna  Yarmfi ; 
and  then,  after  his  birth,  for  whatever  time  may  have  elapsed  to  the  end 
of  his  reign ;  secondly,  by  the  whole  reign  of  Krishna  Yarmfi ;  and  thirdly, 
by  the  reign  or  usurpation  of  Dindikara,  from  the  death  of  Kpshna  Yarmfi 
to  the  installation  of  Kongani  II.    Assigning,  as  above,  thirty-three  years 
of  the  interval  to  the  end  of  Hari  Yarmfi's  reign  and  seventy  years  to  the 
reign    of  Yishnu-gopa,    the   last    thirty-four   years  will   remain  to  be 
distributed  between  the  reigns  of  Elrishna  Yarmfi  and  Dindikara.    There 
is  no  violation  of  chronological  possibility  in  either  of  these  distributions  of 
the  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  necessity 
to  reject  either  of  the  two  dates  at  its  extremities  on  the  ground  of  the 
impossibility  of  the  long  interval  which  separates  them. 

A  confirmation  of  this  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  from  another  point  of 
view.  The  description  of  the  character  and  acts  of  Krishna  Yarmfi  in  the 
Kongu  Ohronicle  ^  imply  that  he  died  after  attaining  mature  manhood :  and 
yet  it  is  quite  dear  ^at  he  was  but  a  boy  when  he  succeeded  Yishnu-gopa 


^  Jour.  R.  A.  S.,  viii.  4  ;  Mad.  Jour.,  xix.  (I)  8,  9. 
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on  the  throne  :  for  Vishnu-gopa  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  resolved  upon  the 
extreme  step  of  adoption  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  when  men  usually 
oeaae  to  expect  to  have  sous  bom  to  them ;  nor  could  his  ministers  be 
expected  to  accede  to  such  a  resolution  otherwise  than  is  permitted  by  the 
Hindu  law.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  these  kings  ruled  their  kingdom 
in  aocordazLce  with  written  law ;  and,  whatever  their  code  may  have  been,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  adopted  boy  must  not  have  exceeded  the  age 
appointed,  in  his  class,  for  the  ceremony  of  investiture  with  the  sacred 
cord  of  his  second  birth.  The  former  of  these  conditions  implies  that 
Vishnu-gopa  was,  at  the  time  when  he  adopted  Madhava,  either  well 
advanced  in  years,'  or  incompetent;  and  his  incompetency  is  contrary 
to  all  the  probabilities  arising  out  of  the  descriptions  of  this  king  :  and  the 
latter  condition  implies  that  Madhava  was  a  youth  under  eleven  years  of 
age  when  he  was  adopted  by  Vishnu-gopa,  for  these  kings  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  regarded  as  Kshatriyas.  Assuming  that  he  was 
about  ten  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  adoption,  ^*  some  time  "  elapsed 
before  the  birth  of  Krishna  VarmA  ;  and  then  the  whole  lifetime  of  Krishna 
Yarma  followed  before  Mftdhava's  name  appears  again  in  the  history. 
When  it  does  appear  again,  it  is  in  the  sentence  ''  as  this  king  had  no 
son  after  the  said  Krishna  V armft  Mahathi  Bftya,  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
race  (whence  Mfidhava  was  taken),  named  Dindicara  lUya,  son  of  Pari- 
kolatti-rftya,  held  the  kingdom  in  his  power;"'  and  this  implies  that 
lisdhava  was  himself  dead  at  the  time  of  Krishna  iRftya's  death,  otherwise 
no  claim  through  him  to  the  vacant  throne  could  have  arisen  to  any  member 
of  his  family.  In  this  way  a  strong  presumption  arises  that  a  long  time 
elapeed  from  the  adoption  of  Mftdhava  in  Yishnu-gopa's  old  age  to  the 
accession  of  Kongani  II.  in  8.S.  347 :  and  it  is  important  to  bear  this  circum- 
stance in  mind ;  for,  in  the  absence  of  dates  connected  with  these  reigns,  it 
forms  the  key  to  the  chronology  of  this  period  of  the  history  of  Kongu. 

Two  grants  of  Kongani  II.  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Lewis  Bice ;  one 
of  which '  is  dated  in  the  year  Ja3ra,  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  other  *  in  S.S.  388.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  Kongu 
Chronicle  has  the  year  S.S.  288  for  this  king's  reign  in  both  translations ;  one 
of  which  adds  the  cyclic  year  Parftbhava  to  it,  and  that  the  year  Parabhava 
did  not  fall  on  8.8.  288.  There  is  an  error,  therefore,  either  in  the  name  of 
the  year  of  the  cyde,  or  in  the  figures  which  give  the  year  of  the  8.8. 
8.8.  288  is  obviously  too  near  8.8.  210,  the  date  of  Hari  Varmft's  grant,  to 
afford  room  between  them  for  the  very  long  reign  of  Vishnu-gopa,  and  for  any 
ordinary  number  of  years  to  be  also  given  out  of  the  interval  to  the  reigns 
of  Hari  Yarmft  and  Yishnu-gopa's  successor  or  successors.  On  this  ground, 
therefore^  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  presumption  in  favour  of  the  prefer- 
ential oorrectness  of  the  cyclic  year.  Now  Parflbhava  fell  on  8.8.  268,  328, 
and  388.  The  first  of  these  dates  is  too  early,  for  the  reason  just  given.  8.8. 328 
is  equally  inadmissible  on  the  following  grounds : — ^In  whatever  calculation 
which  may  be  made,  it  is  essential  to  indude  the  year  Jaya  as  the  twenty- 


>  See  Qxndfs  ICann  (ii.  36),  p.  18 ;  Mandlik's  Tajpavalkya  (i.  U),  p.  161. 

*  Mad.  Jour.,  xiv.  (I)  9.  *  Ind.  Antiq.,  v.  136;  Myt.  Inser.,  289.. 

*  Ind.  Antiq.,  i.  363 ;  Mys.  Inacr.,  282. 
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ninth  year  of  Kongaoi  II.'s  reign.  Jaja  fell  nearest  to  S.8.  328  in  S.S.  319. 
This  would  place  Kongani  II.'s  aooeesion  in  8.8. 290 :  and  this  date  is  too  early, 
on  the  grounds  given  above  for  the  rejection  of  S.S.  288.  Moreover,  we  shall 
presently  see  that  the  year  Vijaya  fell  on  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Kongani  II.'s  son  and  successor  Avinlta.  The  nearest  Vijaya  to  8.8. 328  fell 
on  8.8. 315  :  and,  if  this  was  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Avinlta's  reign,  it  would 
place  his  accession  in  8.8.  280  ;  which  is  again  too  early,  in  a  much  increased 
measure,  upon  the  same  grounds.  It  would  also  place  the  Jaya  of  Kongani 
n.'s  reign  in  8.8.  256,  and  his  accession,  twenty-nine  years  before  it,  in  8.8. 
277.  We  are  thus  driven  by  each  of  these  processes  to  8.8.  388  for  the  Parflr 
bhava  year  of  Kongani  II  's  reign  as  its  only  possible  date.  This  is  the 
date  of  the  Mercara  grant  of  this  king,  as  mentioned  above ;  and  its  date  is 
expressed  in  words  at  length,  **  ashta  asiti  uttarasya  trayo  satasya  samvat- 
sarasya."  ^  This  date  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  without  hesitation  : 
and  tiie  8.8.  288  of  the  Chronicle  must  accordingly  be  corrected  to  8.8.  388. 

The  settlement  of  this  date  affords  the  necessary  due  for  ascertaining  the 
date  of  Kongani  II.'s  earlier  grant,  which  was  made,  as  stated  above,  in  Jaya 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign.  The  nearest  Jaya  to  8.8.  388  fell  in  8.8. 
376 :  *  and,  since  the  next  succeeding  Jaya  did  not  occur  until  8.8.  436,  this 
latter  one  need  not  enter  into  the  discussion.  Jaya  »  8.8. 376  was  therefore 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  Kongani  II.'s  reign :  and  this  places  his  accession 
in  8.8.  347,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lewis  Bice.' 
This  date  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  dates  of  the  grants  of  his  son  and 
successor  Avinlta ;  from  which,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  the  date  of  Avinlta's 
accession  is  discovered  to  be  8.8.  400.  Kongani  11.  thus  reigned  for  fifty- 
three  years  from  8.8.  347  to  8.8.  400 :  and,  though  his  reign  was  much 
beyond  the  average  length,  its  length  is  natural  enough ;  since  it  covered  the 
whole  term  of  his  lifetime,  for  he  was  anointed  king  while  still  in  his 
mother's  lap.* 

Two  copper-plate  grants  of  Avinlta,  the  son  and  successor  of  Kongani  U., 
have  been  published  by  Mr.  Bice.  The  earlier  of  these'  is  dated  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign ;  and  the  later  one  *  in  the  year  Vijaya,  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  of  his  reign.  The  year  Jaya  8.8.  376  occurred,  as  we  have  seen, 
during  the  reign  of  his  father  :  the  Vijaya  which  we  now  require  is,  there- 
fore, the  next  year  of  this  name  which  came  after  that  Jaya ;  and  it  fell  on  8.8. 
435.^  Having  thus  obtained  8.8.  435  as  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Avinlta's 
reign,  the  year  of  his  accession  is  disclosed  by  it,  namely,  8.8.  400.  It  also 
serves  to  discover  the  date  of  the  earlier  of  his  two  grants ;  for  the  third 
year  of  his  reign  thus  fedls  on  8.8-  403. 

Avinlta  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mushkara ;  he  by  his  son  Trivikrama ; 
and  he  by  his  son  BhtLvikrama.  For  the  reign  of  Mushkara  there  is  as  yet 
no  date.  The  accession  of  BhtLvikrama,  and  consequently  the  termination 
of  the  reign  of  his  father  and  predecessor  Trivikrama,  is  placed  by  the 
Kongu  Chronicle '  in  the  year  8iddhArti,  8.8.  461.    This  date  is  quite  in 

1  Ind.  Antiq.,  u  363.  *  MoCadden,  18 ;  Brown,  7. 

>  Ind.  Antiq.,  y.  184.  *  Ind.  Antiq.,  t.  140  ;    Mys.  Inacr.,  292. 

•  Ind.  Antiq.,  vii.  174  ;  Mys.  InBor.,  294.    •  Ind.  Antiq.,  t.  138  ;  Mys.  Insor.,  291. 
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acooTdance  with  the  dates  above  given,  and  it  gives  rise  to  no  ohronological 
difficulty  in  any  other  respect.  For,  the  interval  from  the  accession  of 
Avinlta  to  this  date  of  his  great-grandson  BhUvikrama's  coronation,  which 
IB  thus  shown,  was  sixty-one  years ;  and  this  interval  is  filled  by  the  three 
reigns  of  Avinlta,  Mushkara,  and  Trivikrama. 

The  genealogy  from  Bhtlvikrama  to  Prithivl  Kongani  presents  a  difficulty 
which  cannot  at  present  be  surmounted ;  for  the  Eongu  Ohronide  makes 
Prithivl  Kongani  the  great-great-grandson  of  Bhtlvikrama,  whereas  the 
g:rants  represent  him  to  be  his  great-grandson.  The  pedigree  according  to 
ihe  Chronicle '  is  as  follows : — 

1.  Bhtlvikrama  BAya,  Gajapati. 


VaUavagi  BAya  (Ind.  H.),                                        2.  Kongani  MahAdhi  Rftya, 
or,  Valla-vAcy^-rAya  (Tay.),                                             alien  Bhtlivikraina  B&ya  II. 
U,,  Vallabhakhya  Rftya  (T.F.) | 

3.  Baja  Oovinda  Rftya,  4.  Sivaga  MahA  RAya  (Ind.  H.), 

oluit  Nandi  VarmA.  or,  Siva-rama-rAya  (Tay.), 

cUiaSf  SiTa-maha.TAya  (Tay.) 

[Unnamed  son.] 

5.  Prithivl  Kongani  MahAdhi  BAya, 

aliat  Siva  Maha-rAja  (Ind.  H.), 
,,    Siva  Maha-rAya  (Tay). 

In  the  grants  of  Prithivl  Kongani '  the  pedigree  from  Bhuvikrama  down- 
wards is  thus  given : — 

BhQvikrama. 

! 

I  i 

Vilanda  Baja,  NavakAma,  Kongani  MahArAja, 

o/toi  Shn  Vailabha.  alitit  SivamAra. 

[Unnamed  son.] 

Bhlma-Bopa,  ali<u  BAja-kesari, 

cUiat  Pjithivl,  Konga^i  MahArAja. 

Here  Qovinda,  the  fourteenth  king  of  the  Ghronide,  is  omitted,  and 
Shiyam&ra,  who  may  well  be  the  same  as  Shivarftma,  the  fifteenth  king  of 
the  Chronicle,  is  made  the  same  as  Kongani  III.,  the  thirteenth  king  of 
the  Chronicle,  whom  the  Chronicle  makes  Shivar&ma*s  father.  This  omission 
ocean  in  both  of 'Prithivl  Kongani's  grants.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  cut  off  a 
whole  generation,  including  two  whole  reigns,  from  the  chronology  of  this 
period,  and  to  require  the  interval  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  which 
elapsed  between  Uie  accession  of  Bhtlvikrama  and  the  donation  of  Shivarfima, 
presently  to  be  mentioned,  to  be  assigned  to  the  single  whole  reign  of 
Bhtlvikrama,  and  the  short  portion  of  the  reign  of  Shivarftma  which 
preceded  the  date  of  his  donation.  This  is  clearly  impossible ;  and  the 
omiflsion  in  the  grants  may  accordingly  be  regarded  as  an  error,  which 
may  be  rectified  from  the  Chronicle. 

^  Jonr.  B.  A.  S.,  viii.  5 ;  Mad.  Jour.,  xiv.  (I)  10. 
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In  this  period  the  Chronicle  has  the  date  of  a  grant  made  by  ShiyarSma, 
the  grandson,  according  to  its  genealogy,  of  Bhtivikrama  and  the  grandfather 
of  Frithivl  Kongani.*  This  grant  is  dated  in  the  year  PramodQta  S.S.  591 
in  both  of  the  translations,  and  Mr.  Taylor's  adds  to  them  the  equivalent 
numerical  words  **  vasu-graha-bftna, "  which  have  been  referred  to  above. 
An  interval  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  accession  of 
Bhtivikrama  to  this  portion  of  the  reign  of  Shivarftma:  and  this  interval 
embraces,,  in  the  Chronicle,  the  whole  of  the  three  reigns  of  Bhuvikrama, 
his  son  Kong^rii  III.,  and  Kongani  III.'s  elder  son  Gk)vinda,  together  with 
such  portion  of  the  reign  of  his  younger  son  Shivar&ma  as  may  have 
preceded  the  date  of  this  grant.  The  donation  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  the  early  years  of  Shivarftma's  reign ;  for,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  there 
are  fifty-seven  years  between  its  date  and  the  accession  of  Shivarftma's 
grandson  PrithivT  Kongani.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  interval  belongs, 
therefore,  to  the  reigpas  of  Bhuvikrama,  Kongani  lU.,  and  Gk)vinda :  and  it 
gives  an  average  of  upwards  of  forty  years  to  these  reigns ;  or  rather,  to 
come  nearer  to  the  requirements  of  the  case,  since  Govinda's  reign  must 
be  curtailed  from  this  average  in  consideration  of  the  long  reign  of  his 
younger  brother  and  successor  Shivarftma,  the  reigpas  of  Bhtivikrama  and 
Kongani  lU.,  or  one  of  them,  must  be  considerably  extended  beyond  that 
average. 

From  the  date  of  Shivarftma's  grant  to  the  accession  of  his  grandson 
PrithivT  Kongani  in  S.S^  648  there  is  an  interval  of  fifty-seven  years,  which 
is  filled  solely  by  the  remainder  of  his  reign  after  he  made  that  donation. 
That  his  reign  was  long,  and  that  he  lived  beyond  the  ordinary  span  of  life, 
is  implied  in  the  fact  that  he  outlived  the  lifetime  of  his  unnamed  son,  and 
that  he  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  by  that  son's  son.  His  age  at  his 
death  may  be  approximately  ascertained  by  adding  the  term  of  the  rei^n 
of  GK)vinda,  his  elder  brother  and  predecessor  on  the  throne,  to  l^e  above 
fiifty-seven  later  years  of  his  own  reign,  with  something  besides  for  the 
previous  years  of  his  reign,  if  any,  before  the  date  of  his  grant,  and 
something  more  still  for  his  own  age  at  his  father's  death.  From  the 
considerations  above  referred  to,  it  seems  necessary  to  assign  at  least  thirty 
years  to  the  reign  of  his  brother  Gk>vinda,  and  in  this  way  Shivarftma 
appears  to  have  been  eighty-seven  years  and  upwards  at  the  time  of  his 
death.    It  is  a  great  age,  but  it  is  quite  inside  the  range  of  our  experience. 

The  effect  of  giving  thirty  years  to  the  reign  of  Gbvinda  is  to  place  his 
accession,  and  also  the  end  of  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  about  S.S.  558. 
Ascending  from  this  date,  an  approximate  date  may  be  obtained  for  the 
reign  of  his  immediate  predecessor  Kongani  m.,  and  also  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  reign  of  his  grandfather  Trivikrama,  the  date  of  whose 
accession  is  already  known  :  for  the  interval  of  ninety-seven  years  between 
S.S.  461,  the  date  of  Bhtivikrama's  accession,  and  S.S.  558,  the  date  now 
obtained  for  Govinda's  accession,  may  not  imf airly  be  distributed  between 
the  reigns  of  Bhtivikrama  and  his  son  Kongani  III.,  by  giving  fifty  years 
.  to  the  former  and  forty-seven  to  the  latter.  The  date  of  Kongani  HI.'s 
accession  and  the  end  of  Bhtivikrama's  reign  will  then  fall  upon  S.S.  511. 

1  J  Air.  R.  A.  S.,  viii.  5  ;  Mad.  Joar.,  xiv.  (I)  11. 
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The  Chronicle  has  in  the  next  place  the  date  of  a  grant  of  landjmade  by 
FnthivT  Kongani  in  8. 8.  668.  Both  translations  agree  in  giving  this  date. 
The  India  House  translation  makes  it  correspond  with  the  year  Pftrthiya, 
which  it  virtually  does,  for  Pfirthiva  fell  on  8.8.  667  ;  ^  but  Mr.  Taylor's 
translation  has  P^bhava  instead  of  POrthiva,  which  feU  on  8.8.  649.  This 
differeaoe  need  not  be  discussed  here,  since  both  these  dates  are  within  the 
hmits  of  this  king's  reign  ;  and  assuming  88.  668  to  be  correct,  we  may 
proceed  to  compare  this  date  with  the  dates  of  his  two  published  copper-plate 
grants.  The  earlier  of  these  *  is  dated  8.8. 684 ;  and  the  later  of  the  two  *  in 
S.S.  698,  tiie  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign.  This  latter  inscription  thus  places  the 
accession  of  Priihivl  Kongani  in  8.8. 648  :  and  it  also  shows  that  the  earlier 
of  these  two  inscriptions  belongs  to  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
that  his  grant  of  8.8.  668,  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle,  was  made  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign. 

When  Frithivl  Kongani  made  his  donation  in  8.8.  698,  he  had  already 
reigned  fifty  years.  It  seems  right  to  add  at  the  least  two  or  three  years  more 
to  this ;  for  bis  reign  had  not  then  come  to  an  end.  This  will  place  the 
aoeession  of  bis  nephew  and  successor  IfalladSva  I.  about  S.S.  701,  for  whose 
reign  the  Chronicle  gives  no  date. 

Malladdva  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gam^Gva,  and  he  by  his  son 
Satyavakya,  and  he  by  his  two  younger  brothers  Gunaluttama  (or  Gunot- 
taoa)  and  MalladSva  11.  in  succession.  The  only  date  in  the  Chronicle  for 
tills  period  is  8.8.  800,*  in  which  year  Qunottama  made  a  donation  of  land 
while  he  was  governing  the  country  around  the  earliest  capital  of  his 
dynasty,  as  his  younger  brother's  viceroy,  after  his  own  supersession.  Of 
the  interval  of  ninety-nine  years  which  elapsed  between  the  accession  of 
MalladSva  I.  and  the  date  of  Gunottama's  grant,  about  thirty-five  years 
each  may  very  reasonably  be  given  to  the  reigns  of  MalladSva  I.  and 
GandadSva,  father  and  son ;  and  the  remaining  twenly-nine  years  may, 
with  equal  ftumess,  be  divided  between  the  two  brothers  8atyavftkya  and 
Ounoitama,  of  which  twenty  years  may  be  given  to  the  former  and  the 
remaining  nine  years  to  the  latter,  seeing  that  he  was  superseded  before  the 
natural  termination  of  his  reign. 

The  Beverend  F.  Elittel  has  published  three  grants  of  Satyavftkya 
Kongani  YaimS,^  two  of  which  bear  dates.  No.  I,  the  earlier  of  ^e  two, 
is  dated  in  the  year  Ishvara,  which  Mr.  Kittel  hypotheticaUy  identifies 
with  8.8.  780,  and  No.  11.  is  dated  8.8.  809,  the  eighteenth  year  of  the 
donor's  reign.  The  year  Ishvara  fell  on  8.8.  779,'  which  is  near  enough  to 
8.B.  780.  At  the  same  time,  the  figures  which  give  the  date  in  this  inscrip- 
tion are  almost  obliterated,  and  so  the  correctness  of  the  reading  is  but 
tentative,  and  depends  upon  its  agreement  with  the  cyclic  year,  and  upon 
the  right  identification  of  that  year.  The  nearest  Ishvara  to  8.8.  809,  the  date 
of  grant  No.  II,  falls  on  8.8. 839 ;  ^  and  since  8.8. 809  was  the  eighteenth  year 
of  the  donor  of  that  inscription,  and  he  therefore  came  to  the  throne  in  8.8. 


^  MeCudden,  28 ;  Brown,  0.  >  Hye.  Inscr.,  284. 

t  lad.  Antiq.,  iL  166 ;  Hys.  Inscr.,  287. 

*  Joor.  R.  A.  8.,  Tiii.  6 ;  Mad.  Jour.,  ziy.  (I)  13. 

•  Ind.  Antiq.,  vi.  102,  103.  •  McOuddon,  82  ;  Brown,  9. 
'  McCudden,  34  ;  Brown,  9. 
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791,  this  later  Ishvara  would  fiedlon  the  forty-eighth  year  of  hid  reign, 
supposing  both  of  these  grants  to  have  been  made  by  the  same  king.  H 
the  donor  is  thus  the  same  person  in  these  two  grants,  he  must  haye  been 
upwards  of  seventy-seven  years  of  age  when  he  made  this  latter  donationi 
on  the  presumption  of  the  oorreotness  of  the  above  assignment  of  tweniy- 
nine  years  to  the  reigns  of  his  two  elder  brothers.  And  in  that  case  also, 
these  dates  would  tally  sufficiently  well  with  the  date  of  Gunottama's  grant 
mentioned  in  the  Ohronido,  which  would  then  fall  in  the  middle  between 
the  dates  of  these  inscriptions :  but  it  makes  it  necessary  to  regard  Gunot- 
tama's superseded  reign  as  contemporaneous  with  MalladSva's  from  the 
beginning.  In  support  of  this  assignment  of  these  two  grants  to  the  same 
king,  it  maybe  adduced  that  the  donor  of  No.  I.  bore  the  name  of  Bficha  (or 
Baja)  Malla  in  addition  to  the  names  Satyavftkya  Kongani  Varma ;  and  this 
circumstance  assists  towards  his  identification  with  B&ja  Malladdva,  the  last 
king  of  the  Ohronide,  who  was  on  the  throne  when  Gunottama  made  his 
donation  in  S.S.  800,  and  who  may  be  presimied  to  have  been  still  reigning  in 
8.8.  809  when  grant  No.  II.  was  made«  The  name  8atyavSkya  need  present 
BO  difficulty  here  ;  for  the  word  means,  as  an  epithet,  '  the  true  of  word  ;' 
and  this  title  is  known  to  have  been  borne  by  several  kings.  Moreover  the 
titles  of  the  donor  are  almost  verbally  the  same  in  these  two  grants :  and 
this  circumstance  adds  that  much  further  confirmation  to  the  supposition  that 
they  were  made  by  the  same  king.  If  they  were  not  so  made,  and  if  the 
year  Ishvara  of  grant  No.  I.  was  S.S.  780,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Kittel,  a 
series  of  chronological  and  other  difficulties  will  arise,  from  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  possible  way  of  escape. 

The  general  result  of  this  discussion  appears  to  warrant  the  acceptance 
of  the  chronology  of  this  dynasty,  with  more  or  less  particular  certainly,  as 
it  is  given  in  the  Kongu  Chronicle  ;  for  it  has  shown  that,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  arising  at  first  sight  from  the  great  length  of  some  of  the 
reigns  of  these  kings,  those  long  reigns  are  all  within  the  limits  of  possibi- 
lity ;  and,  since  they  axe  possible,  they  cannot  be  rightly  rejected  on  the 
mere  ground  of  their  length.  The  dated  portions  of  the  Ghronide,  with 
one  single  exception,  have  already  received  ample  confirmation  from  the 
published  grants  of  these  kings,  widely  separated  from  each  other  as  they 
are  both  in  their  dates,  and  in  the  places  of  their  discovery :  and  this  circum- 
stance affords  considerable  presumption  that  the  undated  intervals  will  in 
due  time  be  found  to  be  equally  correct.  It  will  be  a  great  step  gained  in 
the  investigation  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  Southern  Dakhan,  to  be  able 
to  accept  the  Kongu  Chronide  as  a  document  based  upon  even  an  approxi- 
mation to  historical  truth. 

The  following  tentative  table  has  been  constructed  upon  the  basis  of  the 
condusions  arrived  at  in  the  foregoing  discussion.  It  wiU  of  course  be 
understood  that  the  less  certain  portions  of  it  are  capable  of  some  small 
amount  of  variation,  and  are  open  to  emendation  upon  the  discovery  of 
more  certain  information.  I  have  left  S.S.  210  and  S.S.  591,  the  dates  of 
Hari  Yarma  and  ShivarSma's  grants,  in  the  table  for  the  present,  as  fixed 
dates,  in  preference  to  deducting  an  uncertain  number  of  years  from  them 
for  the  earlier  date  of  the  accession  of  these  kings  and  the  end  of  the 
reigns  of  their  predecessors. 
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Name. 

Acceaaion. 

Length  of 
Reign. 

End  of 
Beign. 

TCongagi  Yanna  I 

lUdSaval 

affiyaxm&       

Yishpu-ffopa       •  • 

MidhaTan. 

rKnfhpa  Y armA 

Konga^i  Yann&  11. 

ATinXta 

Mnfhkara            

l^Tikiama         

Bhlkvikiama        

KoD^pi  Yannft  HI 

Oormda 

Shmrtma          

MaUadAva  L 

Ga^^adiftTa          

Ba^Tftkya         

Ghipottama         ••         •• 
MaUadATan 

S.S. 
111 
162 
210 
243 
313 
313 
346 
347 
400 
435 
440 
461 
511 
558 
591 
648 
701 
736 
771 
791 
800 

Yean. 
51 
48 
33 
70 
34 
33 

1 
53 
35 

5 
21 
50 
47 
33 
57 
53 
35 
35 
20 

9 

•  • 

162 
210 
243 
313 
347 
346 
347 
400 
435 
440 
461 
511 
558 
591 
648 
701 
736 
771 
791 
800 
•  • 

A.D. 
189  to  240 
240  to  288 
288  to  821 
321  to  391 
391  to  425 
891  to  424] 

424  to  425] 

425  to  478 
478  to  518 
513  to  518 
518  to  539 
539  to  589 
589  to  636 
636  to  669 
669  to  726 
726  to  779 
779  to  814 
814  to  849 
849  to  869 
869  to  878 
878 

Under  the  Ganga  dynasty  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  were  greatly 
extended.  The  last  king  of  the  BatU  dynasty  is  said  to  have  ruled  over 
the  KamAtc^  oonntry  as  well  as  over  Kongu.^  The  cause  of  the 
extinction  of  that  earlier  dynasty  is  not  recorded :  but  the  fact  of  the  south* 
em  portion  of  Mysore  having  been  ruled  from  early  times  by  chieftains  of 
the  Ganga  race,  the  OangaYfi4i  of  the  Chronide,*  lends  countenance  to 
the  conjecture  that  this  last  Solar  king  may  have  lost  his  life  in  the 
invasion  of  the  country  above  ihe  ghats ;  and  that  the  Oanga  king,  hitherto 
but  a  minor  chieftain,  followed  up  his  advantage  by  seizing  the  vacant 
throne  of  Kongu  and  adding  this  kingdom  to  his  ancestral  territory.  The 
Chronicle  refers  to  several  conquests  made  by  the  Oanga  kings  in  different 
parts  of  South  India  at  different  times :  their  victorious  armies  returned 
home  laden  with  the  spoils  of  war,  and  they  levied  tribute  upon  the  countries 
which  they  conquered;  but  in  no  single  instance  does  it  speak  of  any 
annexation  of  territory  taken  from  those  kingdoms.  By  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  however,  they  appear  to  have  pushed  northwards 
as  &r  as  NandidrOg ;  for  there,  in  the  present  district  of  Devanhalli,  lay 
the  land  of  Kongani  Yarma  n.'s  earlier  donation.'  And  in  the  early 
part  of  the  following  century  they  had  advanced  still  farther  northwards 
into  the  basin  of  the  Northern  PennSr,  upon  both  banks  of  which  river  lay 
the  lands  which  formed  the  subject  of  Avinlta's  later  grant.  In  the  eighth 
century  A.D.  their  authority,  either  direct  or  paramount,  extended  as  far 
north  and  west  as  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Harihar ;  for  there,  as  it 
Beems  to  me,  lay  the  lands  of  PrithivT  Kongani's  grant  of  8.8.  698.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century  the  three  grants  of  Satyavftkya  represent  their 
donor  to  have  been  in  possession  of  Nandidrflg,  and  of  the  present  district 
of  Kolfir  to  the  eastwards  of  it,  while  the  lands  bestowed  by  these  grants 


1  Jonr.  R.  A.  S.,  riii.  3 ;  Kad.  Jour.,  ziv.  fl)  6. 

*  Mad.  Jour.,  xiv.  (I)  19,  38  ( <'  our  own  people  " ). 

*  Ind.  Antiq.,  ▼.  133,  185. 
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were  in  one  of  the  southern  districts  of  Coorg.  Shortly  afterwards  came  €he 
Chola  conquest,  and,  with  it,  the  subyersion  of  this  last  dynasty  of  the  kmga 
of  Kongu. 

Skandapura  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  enlarged  kingdom  during 
the  reig^  of  the  first  three  kings  of  the  new  dynasty,  who  were  crowned 
there ;  and  during  this  time  it  bore  the  superadded  prefix  of  Yijaya,  as  if 
to  stamp  upon  it  a  perpetual  memory  of  its  conquest.  The  third  king, 
Hari  VarmA,  removed  the  capital  from  the  plains  to  Talikftd,  at  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  Mysore  plateau,  about  A.D.  290 ;  and  at  this  city  the 
fourth  king,  Vishnu-gopa,  and  all  the  remaining  kings  of  this  dynasty,  weire 
crowned.  Gt>yinda  Bftya,  though  he  was  anointed  and  crowned  at 
Talavanapura,  made  MOgandapattanam  the  seat  of  his  govenmient '  for 
some  time  ;  and  in  this  he  was  followed  by  his  successor  ShivarSma  for  at 
least  a  part  of  his  reign.  Thrice  only  does  the  original  capital  appear 
again  in  the  history :  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  reign  of  FrithiylKongani, 
who  stationed  the  general  of  his  forces  there  about  A.D.  746,  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  and  assigned  to  him  the  revenues  of  twelve  villages  in  its 
neighbourhood.'  His  successor,  MalladSva  I.,  repeated  this  arrangement, 
and  added  the  city  of  Yijaya  Skandapura  itself  to  the  endowment.  That 
circumstance  seems  to  indicate,  either  that  this  exposed  portion  of  the  Kongu 
dominions  was  being  threatened  at  this  time  by  the  rising  power  of 
the  Gholas  pressing  upon  their  eastern  frontier,  or  that  Prithivl  Kongani 
expected  to  be  attacked  by  his  more  southerly  neighbour  the  king  of  Pftn^ya ; 
imlees,  as  Mr.  Taylor's  translation  seems  to  suggest,  lie  intended  to  make 
this  place  the  base  of  his  own  hostile  operations  against  these  neighbouring 
states.  A  similar  appointment  was  made  by  MalladSva  II.,  the  last  king  of 
this  dynasty,  who  made  his  brother  Qunottama  governor  of  Skandapura 
after  a  successful  resistance  of  an  invasion  of  Kongu  by  the  king  of  P&n4ya.' 

The  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Skandapura  into  the 
KamStaka  country  virtually  removed  the  Kongu  kingdom  from  its  position 
amongst  independent  states :  and  in  this  secondary  position  it  continued  to 
be  connected  with  its  more  extensive  sister-kingdom  down  to  modem  times. 
Nevertheless,  the  precedence  was  given  to  its  name  for  many  generations 
when  occasions  required  the  names  of  the  twin-kingdoms  to  be  mentioned : 
and  the  title  of  its  kings,  Kongani  Yarma,  continued  to  be  used  as  the 
dynastic  name  of  the  rulers  of  the  united  kingdom  down  to  the  time  of  the 
last  king  of  the  Ghuiga  line. 

The  political  distribution  of  Southern  India  from  the  second  to  the 
ninth  century  A.D.  is  well  marked  in  the  Chronicle  of  these  kings.  To  the 
south  of  the  river  KriehnS  were  the  kingdoms  of  Dravida,  Cho}a,  Pftn4.ya, 
and  Kerala,  almost  surrounding  their  own  dominions  of  Kongu  and  Kamftta ; 
and  to  the  north  of  that  river  were  the  kingdoms  of  Kalinga,  Andhra,  Varft^ 
and  MahSrSshtaka.  Avinlta  is  said  to  have  made  conquests  in  all  these 
countries  except  the  two  last,  and  Kongani  HE.  in  all  of  them  excepting 
Kerala.  GFandad^va  obtained  a  victory  over  the  king  of  I>ravi4a,  and 
impressed  his  fear  upon  the  king  of  Chola.  With  the  latter  king  he 
subsequently  formed  friendly  relations,  as  he  did  also  with  the  king  of 
Pfindya.    MalladSva    II.,   as  has  already  been  mentioned,  successfully 

1  Jonr.  R.  A.  S.,  viii.  5,  13  ;  Mad.  Jour.,  ziv.  (I)  U  ;  Ind.  Antiq.,  iii.  2S6. 
'  Jour.  K.  A.  8.,  viii.  5 ;  Mad.  Jour.,  xiv.  (I)  11. 
*  Jour.  B.  A.  S.,  viii.  6 ;  Mad.  Jonr.,  xiv.  (I)  18. 
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nsistod  a  TSniijBik  invasion ;  but  it  was  he  apparently  who  finally  saocumbed 
to  the  rising  power  of  the  Cho]as.^ 

The  Chola  Tkbiod. 

The  second  period  of  the  ancient  history  of  Salem  extends  from  the 
eonquest  of  Kongu  by  the  Cho^as  down  to  the  rise  of  the  Ballftla  kings  of 
KamSta. 

The  Kongu  Ghronide,  which  is  at  present  our  only  authority  for  this 
period,  has  not  given  the  dates  of  the  reigpas  of  its  Choja  kings  :  one  single 
date  occurs  in  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  work,  namely,  at  its  dose,  where 
some  of  the  charities  of  Bsjarftja  Chola  are  placed  in  8.8.  926  or  A.D.  1004. 
The  dates  of  the  Gho}a  kings  have  long  been  a  source  of  great  perplexity, 
and  the  best  which  can  be  done  here  for  the  chronology  of  this  period  is  to 
take  this  date  in  connection  with  the  last  date  of  the  Kongu  period,  namely, 
B.S.  800  or  A.D.  878  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Gho)a  rule  over  Kongu 
extended  over  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  years.  During  this  time  six  kings 
reigned,  and  the  average  of  twenly-one  years,  which  falls  to  each  reign, 
presents  no  chronological  difficulty. 

The  following  pedigree  of  the  Cho}a  kings  is  constructed  from  the  Kongu 
Chronicle  down  to  HarivSri-dSva,  alias  BftjarSja  Chola.  I  have  added  ti^e 
fnoceeding  names  from  8ir  Walter  Elliot's  papers  in  the  Madras  Journal, 
in  order  to  connect  the  Kong^  series  with  those  Chola  kings  who  are  better 
known  in  connection  with  their  conquest  of  Elaling^.  This  identification, 
however,  can  only  be  regarded  as  provisional,  until  both  the  genealogy  and 
the  chronology  of  the  Cho}as  have  received  a  critical  investigation. 

YijayAdi  BAya. 

Aditya  YannA  BAya,  or  Yijaya  Bftya  Aditya  YannA  ;  P  about  S.S.  800. 

Ylxa  Cho)a  RAya,  aiius  Vira  Choja  KftrAyana  BAya ;  builder  of  the  Kanaka-aabbA  at 

Chitambara. 
I 

Harinjaya  BAya,  or  Aran-      Desotya  BAya,  or  DAsoditya        **  Many  sona  "  ;  **  a  great 
jeya  BAya.  BAya  ;  died  sonlefls.  many  other  children." 

Fttriataka  KAya,   ttlia*  Hari  MAli,  or  Ari-malli  ;  married  Chittiri,  daughter  of  Seta 

BAya,  or  Chati  BAya. 

I  i  ^1 

DiTi  BAya,  or  Divya  BAya,           HariTari-dSva,  or  Arivari  DAva,  alia$  Many  other 
mHm  Hari-tittu  BAya,  or           BAjarAja,  MahaiAja  Cho]a  RAya,  alUu  children 
Azitita  BAya  ;  died             BAjarAja  Narendra  Choja,  married  an  E.            ("  Bona  '*)• 
■onleea.                   ChAlnkya  princess  (Mad.  Jour.,  ziii.  (II)  40). 
! 

**  Elder  sons  *^  (Mad.  Jour.,    BAjendra   Cho)a,  or  BAjendra  Deva,    aiuu   Eo   Yiraja 
ziii.  (II)  39).  Kesari  Yarma,    alias  Eoppara  Eesari  Yarma  (ibid.,   39), 

alias  Yira  BAjendra  Choja,  reigning  in  8.8. 1001 

(t^.,  40). 


(Mad.  ~  ~ 


*' Elder  son"  (Mad.  Jour.,    Yira   Cho}a  Deva,    alias  Tribhuvana  Malla,   miias  Yifh^u 
xiii.  (II)  43).  Yardhana  YII.,  Viceroy  of  Yengi  in  8.8.  1001  {ihid,,  43), 

reigning  in  6.8.  1044  (Mad.  Jour.,  xiy.  (I)  67,  69), 


>  Jour.  B.  A.  8.,  Tiii.  4,  6,  6  ;  Mad.  Jour.,  xiy.  (I)  9, 10, 12, 13. 
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The  Kongu  Chronicle  incidentallj  afFords  two  clues  tending  towards  an 
identification  of  some  of  these  kings  with  other  names  mentioned  in  other 
records  of  this  dynasty  ;  and  these  clues  afford  some  assistance  towards  a 
settlement  of  the  approximate  dates  of  their  reigns. 

The  kingdom  of  Dravi^a,  thenceforward  known  as  the  Ton^aiman^alam, 
was  conquered  from  the  Pallayas  by  Adondai,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
Kulottunga  Cholas,  to  whose  birth  some  kind  of  inferiority  is  attributed 
owing  to  an  irregularity  of  some  sort  in  his  father's  marriage.^  The 
Chronicle  does  not  mention  this  oonqaest  of  DraTi4a ;  nevertheless  it  is 
clearly  implied  in  the  narrative  :  for,  upon  the  death  of  Vlra  Chola,  it 
assigns  the  Drayi4a  country,  which  it  had  mentioned  before  in  connexion 
with  the  Cholas,  to  this  king's  $lder  son  Harinjaya,  whilst  his  younger  son 
Desotya  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  anceebral  dominions  of  Tanjore.* 
This  reversal  of  the  order  of  succession  needs  some  explanation ;  and  it  is 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  Vira  Cho}a's  marriage  with 
Harinjaya's  mother  was  in  some  way  opposed  to  the  customs  or  traditions  of 
Tanjore,  such  as  is  implied  in  the  accounts  of  the  birth  of  Adondai.  This 
circumstance  lends  some  probability  to  the  identification  of  Haiinjaya 
with  Adondai,  and  this  identification  will  show  Vlra  Cho|a,  the  father  of 
Harinjaya,  to  be  the  same  as  Kulottunga  Tondaman  B&ja,  the  father  of 
Adondai.  If  these  identifications  are  sound,  they  lead  to  an  approximate 
date  for  the  Chola  conquest  of  the  Ton4aman4ala  ;  for,  since  the  conquest 
of  Eongu  by  Vlra  Chola's  father  took  place  about  A.D.  878  and  the 
conquest  of  Ton4amaii4alam  was  made  in  Vlra  Chola's  (Kulottunga 
Tondaman's)  own  reign,  this  latter  event  belongs  to  the  generation  which 
followed  the  fall  of  Kongu.  It  has  been  placed '  about  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century  on  general  grounds.  From  the  above  collocation  it  follows,  and  this 
general  conclusion  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose,  that  the  two  principal 
divisions  of  the  modem  collectorate  of  Salem,  the  Bftrahmahal  districts  of  the 
ancient  Pallava  kings,  and  the  Salem  districts  of  the  ancient  Kongu  kings, 
fell  before  the  conquering  Cholas,  and  were  added  to  their  dominions,  within 
a  short  interval  of  each  other. 

The  second  clue  is  obtained  from  the  connexion  of  Vlra  Chola  and  his 
great-grandson  *  HarivAri  (Rftjarftja)  Chola  with  the  temple  of  Chitambaram. 
The  Kongu  Chronicle  informs  us  ^  Uiat  Vlra  Chola  ^*  expended  great  sums 
of  money  in  building  the  Kanaka  or  golden  Sabha  "  of  that  temple :  and  of 
HarivSri  it* says,  **  he  enlarged  the  temples  at  Chidambaram.  His  grand- 
father [rightly,  great-grandfather]  had  built  the  Kanaca-sabha  only  ;  but 
he  now,  with  the  aforesaid  riches,  erected  all  kinds  of  towers,  walls, 
mantapas,  flights  of  steps,  &c.,  and  other  matters.  He  also  had  all  kinds  of 
valuable  ornaments  made  for  Ssbhftpati,  and  thus  performed  mimificent 
charity."  •    Sir  W.  Elliot'  has  identified  EfljarSja*  Chola  with  the  Rfija- 


^  Wilson  Mackenzie  MSS.,  introd.  p.  Izxxiv  ;  Mad.  Jour.,  riv.  (I)  60,  &o. 

'  Jour.  R.  A.  8.,  viii.  7  ;  Mad.  Jour.,  ziv.  (I)  16. 

>  Mad.  Jour.,  riv.  244. 

4  Both  translations  of  the  Eong^  Chronicle  make  Vira  Chola  the  *'  grandfather  "  of 
B&jar&ja ;  the  pedigree  shows  that  he  was  his  great-grandfather. 

^  Jour.  B.  A.  8.,  viii.  7  ;  Mad.  Jour.,  riv.  (I)  14. 

*  Mad.  Jour.,  riv.  (I)  17  ;  Jour.  B.  A.  8.,  viii.  8. 

'  Mad.  Jour.,  riii.  (II)  40. 

s  It  must  be  borne  in  mindi  at  the  same  time,  that  *  B&jarftja*  is  a  titje  rather  than  a 
name,  meaning  *  king  of  kings.' 
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Kja  Narendra  Chola,  who  maixied  a  princess  of  the  Eastern  ChSlukja  line, 
and  80  came  subsequentlj  into  possession  of  the  dominions  of  that  line  in 
Kalinga.  He  has  placed  the  termination  of  Bajarftja's  reign  in  8.8.  986  or 
AJO.  1064  :  ^  and  a  reign  of  forty  years  is  assigned  to  him,  which  places  his 
accession  in  8.8.  946  or  A.D.  1024.  This  is  twenty  years  later  than  the  date 
which  the  Kongu  Chronicle  connects  with  Harivari's  (Efijarftja's)  reign ;  but 
though  it  so  far  interferes  with  the  completeness  of  the  identification,  this 
approximation  of  dates  is  perhaps  more  hopeful  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  interval  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  between  the  supposed 
date  of  the  Chola  conquest  of  Kongu  in  A.D.  894  and  the  accession  of  Rftja- 
rSja  in  A.D.  1024  is  sufBlciently  filled  by  the  four  reigns  of  Aditya  Yarmft's 
BQOcessors,  Ylra  Ohola,  Desoiya,  Parftntaka,  and  Divi  Rftya,  together  with  the 
remainder  of  his  own  reign  between  that  conquest  and  his  death,  on  the 
presumption  that  these  reigns  were  tolerably  long  :  and,  in  favour  of  the 
presumption  that  at  least  two  or  three  of  these  kings  were  long-lived,  it 
may  he  mentioned  that  Vira  Chola  lived  long  enough  to  have  ''  a  great 
many  children  ;"  that  Desotya  outlived  his  elder  brother  Hannjaya  ;  and 
that,  when  ParSntaka's  wife  *'  burnt  herself  with  his  dead  body,"  it  was 
"not  before  many  children  were  bom  by  her." 

The  Chxonide  gives  no  information  regarding  the  internal  condition  of 
Kongu  at  this  time,  beyond  the  fact  that  its  army  consisted  of  men  of  the  ye4ar 
caste.  It  also  states  that  Kongu  continued  united  to  the  ancestral  kingdom 
ofTanjore  when  Draviija  was  temporarily  separated  from  it  during  the 
leign  of  Desotya  Bftya. 

The  conquest  of  Kongu  by  Aditya  VarmS  was  followed  up  by  an  invasion 
of  Kainfitch  &3id  the  capture  of  its  capital  Talikfid : '  and  the  hold  of  the 
oonqnsrors  upon  the  country  was  rivetted  by  the  settlement  of  Br&hman 
colonies  there,  whose  interests  would  require  them  to  maintain  the  rule  of 
the  donors  of  their  endowments.  This  policy  was  continued  by  each  of  his 
successors :  and  in  the  reign  of  Efijarftja  a  similar  course  was  adopted  to 
attach  the  merchant  class  of  the  capital  oi  Kamftta  to  the  throue  of  its 
foreign  rulers. 

The  Chola  occupation  of  Kongu-Kamftta  continued  for  about  two 
oeatories:  for  it  is  not  until  about  8.8.  991  or  A.D.  1069  that  the  Ballsla 
kings  appear  in  sufficient  power  to  be  regarded  as  the  rulers  of  the  country. 
How  far  the  Chola  power  extended  northwards  into  Kamfttaka  cannot  at 
present  be  ascertained.  But  the  temples  of  Arulagupay,  Turivaykare,  in 
the  districts  to  the  south  of  8lra,  and  one  dedicated  to  Narasimha  at 
JamaguUu,  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Halabld,  are  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Chola  Rftja : '  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  their  erection 
belongs  to  this  period,  seeing  that  the  Cliolas  had  not  at  any  other  time 
any  hold  upon  this  part  of  Kamfita ;  and  that  their  rule  extended,  in  this 
north-western  extremity  of  their  empire,  at  the  least  as  far  north  as  the 
northern  districts  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Mysore. 

*  Mad.  Jour.,  xiii.  (II)  40.  Br.  Biimell  adds  additional  strengtb  to  this  identification 
(S.  I  Pal»ogr.,  2nd  Edit.,  40,  note),  by  showing  that  this  king  is  called  Bajafftja  Cho}a, 
Bfjaiaja  Narendrs,  and  Narendra,  respectively,  in  three  different  inscriptions. 

*  Joor.  R.  A.  S.,  Tiii.  6,  7  ;  Mad.  Jour.,  xIt.  (I)  H. 

*  Buch.  Mysore,  ii.  57,  o8  ;  iii.  389. 
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Ihiriiig  tliis  time  the  enterprismg  energies  of  the  Oholaa  were  deroted 
to  the  conqueBt  of  the  countries  lying  on  their  northern  and  southern 
borders :  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  tranquillity  of  Kongu  was 
disturbed  under  their  rule.  Salem,  at  this  time,  formed  a  compact  little 
territory  in  the  very  midst  of  a  gradually  enlarging  empire,  which,  at  its 
culmination  not  long  after  this  time,  extended  from  the  southern  limits  of 
Orissa  to  Gape  Comorin,  and  from  the  Western  Ooast,  at  the  northern 
boundary  of  Kerala,  across  the  peninsula  along  the  southern  frontier  of 
the  Western  Ohftlukyas  and  of  the  Bftthors  of  Mfilkhe^i  up  to  their  own 
western  boundary  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  EIrishnft. 

Ths  BallIla  Period. 

How  long  after  8.S.  926,  A.D.  1004  (the  date  of  Bftjar§ja  Ohola's  grant), 
Kongu  continued  under  the  rule  of  the  Cholas  there  is  at  present  nothing  on 
record  to  show.  It  is  probable  enough  that,  when  the  Telugu  kingdom  of 
the  Chfilukyas  became  a  portion  of  the  Gho|a  dominions,  Bsjarftja's  whole 
power  and  attention  were  needed  by  this  important  accession ;  and  so  these 
earlier  western  conquests  of  his  house  became  comparatively  neglected. 
An  opportunity  would  thus  be  a£fbrded,  when  the  ripe  time  came,  for 
Kongu  and  Kamftta  to  throw  off  their  yoke.  Whatever  the  cause  may 
have  been,  by  the  middle  of  the  deventh  century  A.D.,  and  apparently 
about  five  years  after  Bftjarftja  Oho}a's  death,  these  provinces  had  ceased  to 
pay  their  former  tribute  to  the  Ghojas,  and  were  broken  up  into  a  number 
of  petty  principalities.^  At  that  time  Yinayftditya,  the  second  prince 
of  the  Hoysala  dynasty  of  Yfidavas,  who  ruled  over  a  small  territory 
surrounding  the  capital  of  the  Kongu-KamS(&ka  kings,  Taliksd,  formed 
friendly  alliances  with  the  chiefis  of  the  neighbouring  principalities,  and  so 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Kamftt&9  and  of  the  new 
dynasty  of  Vallsla  or  Ballfila  kings.'  Vinayftditya's  own  conquests  were 
confined  to  the  Kamata  coimtry  and  to  some  parts  of  Tuluva.  His  son 
Yallftla  Rftya  descended  into  the  plains  and  conquered  the  chieftains  of 
the  Kongu  country :  *  and  thus  Salem  became  reunited  to  Kamftt&  about 
A.D.  1080.  He  also  conquered  Nonambav&4i,  OangavS4^)  Banavftsi,  and 
Anaikal,*  fonningthe  western  and  northern  districts  of  the  modem  Mysore, 
and  the  southern  portion  at  least  of  the  modem  collectorate  of  Dharwar. 
Salem  continued  to  form  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ballillas  until  their 
rule  was  subverted  by  the  risiag  power  of  Yijayanagara  soon  after  the 
sack  of  their  capital  Dvfirasamudra  by  the  troops  of  Delhi  in  A.D.  1810. 
An  invasion  of  the  new  kingdom  by  the  Ghola  king  occurred  about  A.D. 
1095,  in  the  reign  of  the  fourth  king,  Peddata  Vishnuvardhana  B&ya» 
which  was  repelled.'  This  king  is  also  said  to  have  been  ''  as  a  forest  on 
fire  to  the  Kongu  Eftya," '  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  old  king^ 
dom  had  at  this  time  successfully  asserted  its  independence.  But  it  could 
only  have  lasted  for  a  short  time ;  for  in  the  succeeding  reign  Kongu  was 
a  portion  of  the  Ballftla  kingdom.''    About  A.D.   1283,  in  the  reign  of  the 


»  Mad.  Jour.,  xiv.  (I)  19.  •  Tbid.,  19.  »  Ibid.,  19.  *  Ibid,,  19. 

•  Ibid.,  19.  •  Ibid.y  20.  '  Ibid,,  23. 
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eighdi  king  Naraaiinlia  11.,  the  chieftains  of  Kongu  a^ain  caused  trouble  in 
the  kingdom :  but  Narasiinha  maiched  into  the  country  at  the  head  of  a 
great  anny,  and  reduced  the  rebels  to  subjection.  He  then  advanced 
into  Kerala  ;  as  if  that  country  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  either 
aetiTely,  or  as  its  instigator  or  supporter.  Here  also  he  was  equally 
Yictoiious :  and,  after  much  severe  fighting,  he  '*  totally  destroyed  the  king 
of  Kerala  and  his  army."  ^  With  these  exceptions,  nothing  is  recorded 
during  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  Ballftla  rule  over  Kongu 
which  had  any  tendency  to  diminish  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  Salem. 

The  Hoysala  kings  were  of  the  Yfidava  race,  to  which  the  whole  of  the 
widely  spread  castes  of  the  shepherds  of  India  daim  to  belong.  They 
traced  their  descent  down  from  a  divine  origin : — ^Vi^hnu,  Brahmft,  the'n^hi 
Atri,  Chandra,  Budha,  Purorava,  Ayu,  Nahu^ha,  Yayftti,  Yadit.  From 
Tsdu,  through  the  royal  line  of  Dvftraka,  came  Bala,  or  Bala,  of  Simhfichala, 
wbo  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Hoysala,  and  became  the  founder  of 
this  dynasty.*  They  were  called  Ballftla  Bftyas  after  the  name  of  the  third 
king,  Ballftla  or  YalhQa  Bftya,  the  son  of  Vinayfiditya. 

Kght  kings  of  this  line  ruled  over  Kamftta.  The  duration  of  the 
dynasty,  according  to  the  dates  given  in  the  Kongu  Chronicle,  was  from 
about  A.D.  1060  to  about  A.D.  1313.'  Extant  inscriptions  of  these  kings 
extend  from  A.D.  1117  to  1287.* 

The  following  pedigree  is  constructed  from  the  Kongu  CSironide.  The 
figures  preceding  the  names  show  the  order  of  the  reigns. 

1.  Sala,  or  Oyinla,  or  Hoyiala,  Vijaya. 
2.  VinayftdityA  (grant  in  8.8.  991). 


!  I  I 

S.  VaUfcla  Bays  I.  (gruit  in  8.8. 1016).      Pedda  DSva.        Udayaditya  DSra. 


V9l\ 


iTa.        4.  Peddata  Rftya,    or   Pedda  B&ya,   alioi  Yifh^nvardhaaa  Bftya 
(gnnto  in  B.8.  1021, 1038,  1089, 1044, 1060, 1068,  1064). 

6.  Nanainglia  Bftya  I.,   or  KaraaingDa  Nftyaka,  or  Ylra  Narasingha  Bftjftdhiiftya 

(graatB  in  8.8.  1071,  1072, 1080,  1081,  1082, 1084,  1085,  1093,  1094). 

I 
6.  Vallftla  Bftya  n.  (grants  in  8.8.  1096,  1104,  1181,  1164). 

7.  Someahvara  (reigning  in  8.8. 1169). 

I 
8.  Kanainglia  Bftya  IT.,    or  Vlia  Nansingha  Bftya,  or  Oyiaala  N.  B.  (inatalled 

8.8.  1206  ;  giants  in  8J3. 1206,  1207,  1210,  1236). 

The  Yuatavaqara.  Pbbiod. 

The  Eariharm  Bpnaaip. 

All  the  best  accounts  agree  in  ascribing  the  establishment  of  the  Yijaya- 
nagara  empire  to  two  brothers,  who  are  variously  named,  Hukka  and 


>  Ihid,,  28. 

*  Ibid.^  18.  The  name  of  this  dynasty  is  met  with  under  the  following  fonns  :— 
Hsyasala,  Hayasftla,  Haysala,  Haysftla,  Hohesala,  Hoisela,  Hoyasala,  Hoyisala,  Hoysaja, 
Hojmk,  Hoysapa,  Hoyiana,  Oisala,  Omla,  Oyisala»  Oysala,  and  probably  more.  The 
form  which  is  found  in  most  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  kings  of  this  line,  is  *  Hoysala.' 

»  Mad.  Jonr.,  xiv.  (I)  18  to  81.  *  Mys.  Inscr.,  pp.  xi,  xii. 
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Bukka,  Bukka  and  Harihara,  Aka  Huiryhur,  Flarihara  Bukka  BAja,  &c. 
Tbej  were  the  0O11B  of  Sangama,  ''  a  powerful  king/'  the  son  of  Kampa, 
Kampana,  or  Kampila  Eftya,  of  the  race  of  Yadu,  and  of  the  Eurumba 
tribe.  It  is  also  to  be  gathered  from  these  aooounts — ^though  the  facts  are 
stated  in  various  f  orms^-that  these  brothers  received  countenance,  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  their  power,  from  the  Mahomedans,  who  had  then  recently 
established  themselves  in  the  Northern  Dakhan ;  and  apparently  still 
greater  material  and  moral  help  from  the  pontiff  of  Shringeri;  the  represen- 
tative, then  as  now,  of  the  spiritual  power  of  ShankarSchfirya  throughout 
India.  The  erection  of  their  capital  Yijayanagara  is  placed  between 
A.D.  1327  and  A.D.  1336.  The  sack  of  Dvftrasamudra,  the  capital  of  the 
Ballalas,  by  the  Mahomedans,  in  which  these  two  brothers  were  engaged  on 
the  side  of  the  king  of  Delhi,*  is  placed  by  Ferishta  in  A.D.  1310;' 
and  the  last  recorded  grant  of  the  Ballftla  kii^  is  dated  S.S.  1235,  A.D. 
1313 : '  and  thus  the  dates  obtained  from  these  opposite  sources  agree 
closely  together. 

One  of  these  accounts  ascribes  the  destruction  of  the  BallSla  power  to 
the  unprecedented  tyranny  of  the  last  king  of  the  line ;  to  punish  whom 
the  king  of  Delhi  permitted  the  brothers  Harihara  and  Bukka  to  make 
war  upon  him.  After  some  early  reverses,  they  succeeded  eventually  in 
subverting  the  Ballfila  rule :  and  then  they  erected  the  kingdom  of  Yijaya- 
nagara on  its  ruins.* 

In  what  position  relative  to  the  throne  of  Delhi  the  withdrawal  of  the 
army  of  Alla-ud-din  from  the  Southern  Dakhan  left  the  rising  house  of 
Yijayanagara  has  not  yet  distinctly  appeared.  The  earliest  territory  of 
this  new  power  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Ballfilas  down  to  the 
date  of  the  sack  of  DvSrasamudra.  It  is  not  likely  that  Delhi  would 
entirely  relinquish  its  hold  upon  this  new  rich  conquest :  and,  therefore,  it 
seems  all  but  certain  that  the  first  kings  of  Yijayanagara  built  up  their  power 
as  feudatories  of  Delhi ;  and  Ihat  they  proceeded  to  make  their  succeeding 
conquests  in  Kamftta  nominally  in  that  capacity.  Feudatories  of  Delhi 
they  probably  remained  until  the  opportunity  arrived  for  them,  in  common 
wi^  the  Mahomedan  rulers  of  the  Northern  Dakhan,  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence, when  Delhi  was  unable  to  hold  them  in  awe  any  longer. 

Down  to  A.D.  1348  no  extension  appears  to  have  been  made  of  the 
Yijayanagara  territory  to  the  southwards.  In  that  year,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Yira  Pratapa  Deva  Bftya,  a  grand  series  of  conqueste 
began  to  be  made,  which  ultimately  gave  to  Yijayanagara  the  empire  of  the 
whole  of  the  Southern  Dakhan.  This  king  invaded  Eamata>  Ghera,' 
Oho}a,  Pftn4ya,  and  Kerala,  and  made  the  rulers  of  these  countries,  which 
included  the  whole  of  Southern  India  to  the  south  of  his  own  territory, 
tributaries  of  Yijayanagara.'  At  this  time,  therefore,  Salem  began  to  feel 
the  influence  of  this  new  power :  and  there  is  nothing  at  present  to  show 

>  Mad.  Jonr.,  x.  413.  »  Briggs'  Fer.,  i.  373. 

'  Mad.  Jour.,  xiv.  (1)  31.  *  Mad.  Jour.,  x.  413. 

B  This  is  the  only  occasion  of  th«  mention  of  '*  Chera**  in  the  Kongu  Chronicle.  From 
the  drcunutance  that  Kongu  is  omitted  from  this  list  of  conquests,  and  that  Kerala 
appears  with  Chera,  it  seems  that  *'  Chera*'  is  substituted  for  Kongu  here,  either  inten- 
tionally or  inadvertf^tly. 

*  Mad.  Jour.,  xiv.  (T)  33. 
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tiiai  their  relatioiuihip  was  disturbed  during  the  whole  period  of  the  rule  of 
the  Harihara  Bftjas. 

Sereziy  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  eleven,  or  thirteen  kings  of  this 
fint  line— the  Harihara  dynasty— occupied  the  throne  of  Yijayanagara  for 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  A.D.  1313. 

77te  Naroiimha  Bymuty. 

A  new  line  of  kings,  still  belonging  to  the  same  old  Ysdava  stock,  but  of 
Telngu  origin,  then  succeeded  to  the  empire :  and  they  continued  to  rule 
over  it,  sometimes  with  great  magnificence,  down  to  the  time  of  its  overthrow 
by  the  confederacy  of  the  Mahomedan  kings  of  the  Northern  Dakhan  in 
JuD.  1565.^  Seven,  or,  by  other  accounts,  eight,  or  thirteen  kings  of  this 
second  line — ^the  Narasiinha  dynasty ' — reigned  at  Yijayanagara  for  about 
a  hundred  years  down  to  the  period  of  the  above-mentioned  catastrophe. 

The  southern  provinces  of  the  empire  did  not  readily  accept  the  rule  of 
this  new  dynasty.  Kamat&ka»  ii^  particular,  withheld  its  tribute  :  but  the 
disaffection  was  quickly  overcome.  When,  however,  the  second  king  of 
this  line,  Yira  Narasiinha  Bftya,  came  to  the  throne,  the  chieftains  of  the 
'Eamfitaka  and  Kongu  countries  refused  to  pay  their  tribute.  The  Bftja  of 
UmmattOr,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Ghtnga  kings,'  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  rebellion :  and  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  independence 
during  the  whole  of  Yira  Narasimha's  reign,  from  A.D.  1479  to  1503, 
allhough  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom  was  set  on  foot  to  coerce  him. 
Yira  Narasimha  died  before  he  was  able  to  put  forth  the  renewed  effort  to 
reduoe  this  rebellion  for  which  he  was  making  preparations.  His  younger 
brother  Krishna  Bftya,  the  most  illustrious  of  l^e  kings  of  the  south  in  all 
time,  succeeded  him  in  A.D.  1504;*  and  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  the 
province  of  Dravi4a,  he  set  out  to  reconquer  the  revolted  province  of 
Kamfttft-  Some  of  the  leading  chieftains  returned  to  their  allegiance  at 
this  time,  and  joined  the  army  of  Krishna  Bftya ;  especially  the  Ghikka 
Bftya,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  dynasty  of  Mysore.*  The 
Chuiga  Bftya  was  still  powerful  enough  to  bear  the  strain  of  the  invasion 
for  more  than  a  year :  but  the  capture  of  the  strong  fort  of  Shivasamudra, 
on  the  island  at  the  f  aUs  of  the  Kftverl,  within  which  he  had  retired,  and 
the  reduction  of  Seringapatam  immediately  afterwards,  decided  the  event  of 
the  war.  Krishna  Bftya  rewarded  those  chiefs  of  Kamfttaka  who  had  joined 
his  standard  with  grants  of  additional  territory ;  in  which  were  included 
the  present  Kolfir  district  of  Mysore,  and  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the 
present  oollectorate  of  Salem. 

The  Kongu  country  followed  the  general  fortune  of  Kamftta  throughout 
this  period :  and  Salem  continued  to  form  part  of  the  empire  of  Yijaya- 
nagara at  the  time  of  its  overthrow  in  A.D.  1565: 


i'  Feriahta,  iii.  126. 

*  It  iB  variously  called  the  Narasingha,  Naning,  Nursing,  Nanisana,  Naraaayya,  Naiasa 
and  Narasimha  dynasty,  and  there  are  other  forms. 

*  "  Qanga  Bftya"  of  Had.  Jour.,  xiv.  (I)  40,  **  our  own  people,"  as  distmguished  from 
the  still  earlier  **  Konguna  Yanna  kings  "  of  p.  38. 

*  Had.  Jour.,  xiv.  (I)  39.   The  dates  of  the  Kongu  Chronicle  are  here  given  as  a  matter 
of  consistency. 

»  Ihid,,  p.  40. 
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When  the  adverse  event  of  the  battle  of  Talikota  drove  this  dynasty  from 
their  rained  capital,  and  deprived  them  of  the  territory  around  it,  the  whole 
of  their  southern  provinces  were  still  left  under  their  rule, — the  Eamfita^y 
Dravi4A,  Ghola,  and  Pfindya  provinces,  and  probably  Kerala  also;  forming 
still  a  very  extensive  empire,  and  capable  of  doing  great  things  in  judicious 
hands.  These  provinces  wero  governed,  as  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  empire, 
by  viceroys,  who  remitted  a  fixed  annual  tribute  to  the  Sflya  at  Penukonda ; 
the  Telugu  districts  around  Penukonda  being  rotained  under  the  home 
government  of  the  B&ya.  The  amount  of  this  tribute  which  the  provinces 
of  Madura,  Tanjore  and  Oingee  paid  in  A.D.  1611  is  stated  by  the  con- 
temporary Jesuit  Missionaries  ^  to  have  been  £rom  six  to  ten  million  francs 
each.  If  a  similar  amount  was  paid  by  the  remaining  provinces  of 
Andhra,  KamSta,  and  Ghandragiri,  the  whole  amount  of  the  rovenue 
of  l^e  Bftya  at  this  time  may  be  computed  at  about  forfy-eight  million 
francs,  or  about  two  crores  of  rupees,  or  two  million  pounds  sterling 
per  annum  from  tribute,  besides  his  revenue  from  his  home-dominion  of 
Penukonda  and  other  sources. 

BOma  Efiya  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shzl  Banga  BSya  in  A.D.  1574.' 
He  appointed  his  younger  brother  Bfima  Bftya  to  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Kamftta ;  who  continued  in  that  office  down  to  his  death  about 
A.D.  1583.  During  his  viceroyalty  the  chiefs  of  E[amS(a  and  Eongu  duly 
paid  their  appointed  tribute  to  the  Bftya:  but  upon  his  death,  Ghikka 
Bftya,  the  tributary  chief  of  Mysoro,  captured  the  fort  of  Seringapatam, 
and  took  possession  of  the  district  attached  to  it.*  His  rebellion  was  of 
short  duration ;  and  Tirumala  Bftya,  the  son  of  the  deceased  viceroy,  was 
appointed  by  the  Bftya  in  his  father's  place  in  A.D.  1584> 

In  A.D.  1577  the  Mahomedans  advanced  to  the  south  with  the  intention 
of  capturing  Penukonda  and  auTiexing  its  territory  to  the  dominions  of 
YijayapQr  (Beejaporo).*  The  defence  of  Penukonda  was  entrusted  to  the 
Bftya's  son-in-law,  Jagadeva  Bftya,  who  then  held  the  Bftrahmahal  districts 
of  Salem  as  a  feudatory  of  his  father-in-law.  He  conducted  his  operations 
with  such  skill  and  brilliant  bravery,  that  the  invaders  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  siege.  For  this  important  service,  which  prolonged  the  exist* 
ence  of  the  waning  empiro  for  half  a  century,  Jagadeva  Bftya  was  rowarded 
with  a  large  addition  to  his  territory,  extending  from  his  original  patrimony 
in  North  Salem  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  western  hills  of  Mysoro.' 

Upon  the  death  of  Shrl  Banga  Bftya  in  A.D.  1590,  his  son  Yenkatapati 
Bftya  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Penukonda.^  Soon  afterwards 
Penukonda  passes  away  from  the  records :  and  the  romnants  of  the  power 
of  the  famous  Bftya  empiro,  precarious  now,  but  still  of  great  extent,  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chandragiri  branch  of  the  Narasimha  family.' 

>  La  MiflBion  du  Hadur^,  ii.  124.  >  Mad.  Jour.,  siy.  (I)  43. 

>  Mad.  Jour.,  xiv.  (I)  43.  «  Ibid,,  44. 
«  Briggs'  Ferishta,  iii.  170. 

•  Buch.  Mys.,  n.  66 ;  iii.  469  ;  WiDca'  Mys.,  i.  61. 

7  Mad.  Jour.,  xiv.  ([)  44  ;  Campbell's  Tel.  Gram.  (3Td  Edit),  iatrod.  p.  xii. 

^  The  Jesuit  Missionaries  use  the  name  '*  Blsnagar,'*  a  oorraption  of  Y^jayanagara,  for 
the  ruler  of  Chandragiri  from  A.D.  1608  downwards  in  '*  La  Mission  dn  Madar^,*'  ii.  19, 
78,  90,  120.    But  one  of  the  Mackenzie  MSS.  quoted  in  Camp.  Tel.  Gram.  (3rd  £dit.}, 
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About  ibis  time  the  yioeroj  of  Madura,  VlrappaNftyakkan,^  invaded  the 
prorinoe  of  KamAta :  and,  tiiough  his  army  was  beaten  back,  this  inyasion 
led  in  the  sequel  to  an  exchange  of  rulers  for  Salem.  The  yictorious 
annj  of  the  yiceroj  of  Eamftt&  advanced  and  threatened  the  capital  of  the 
inrader.  Owing  to  the  treachery  of  the  Eamfttaka  general,  who  sold  his 
master  to  V&rappa  Nftyakkan,  the  Mysore  army  abandoned  its  advantages 
and  returned  home :  and,  on  arriving  at  Seringapatam,  the  ^neral  completed 
his  treason  by  setting  up  his  own  power  there.'  Salem,  with  the  rest  of 
Konga,  was  now  abandoned  to  the  viceroy  of  Madura ;  probably  as  a  part 
of  Ihe  treacherous  understanding  between  YXrappa  Nfiyakkan  and  the 
ORirper.  As  an  outcome  of  the  struggle  between  this  usurper  and  his 
master,  which  followed  upon  these  events,  Bftja  JJ^jfkt  of  Mysore  took 
the  fort  of  Seringapatam  in  A.D.  1609,  when  its  garrison  had  been 
temporarily  withdrawn  for  the  war,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
kingdom  of  Mysore.'  Salem  thus  became  a  dependency  of  the  province  of 
Madura  about  the  same  time  as  the  new  kingdom  of  Mysore  sprang  into- 
existence :  and,  with  the  adjoining  districts  of  Coimbatore,  it  brought  an 
important  accession  of  new  strength  to  Ylrappa  Nftyak  for  the  struggle 
which  he,  like  his  father  before  him,  was  then  waiting  for  a  fitting  oppor- 
tonity  to  precipitate,  in  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Chandngiri,  and  to  establish  an  independent  kingdom  of  the  South. 

Soon  after  these  events  the  southern  districts  of  Salem  are  found  under 
the  government  of  tributary  chiefs  subordinate  to  the  viceroy  of  Madura, 
Thus  in  the  reign  of  the  great  Tirumalai  Nftyakkan,  the  younger  brother 
and  successor  of  Muttu  Ylrappa»  the  celebrated  Jesuit  Missionary  Bobert 
deNobilibus  retired  from  Trichinqpoly  in  A.D.  1623  on  account  of  the 
preparations  for  war  then  going  on  there,  and  took  temporary  refuge  in 
Shendamangalam,  in  the  extreme  south-east  of  Salem,  **  the  capital  of 
Bamaohandra  Nftyakkan,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Nftyak  of  Madura."^ 
In  the  following  year  he  proceeded  from  thence  to  Salem,  '<  the  capital  of 
fialapatti  *  Nftyaker,  another  of  the  tributaries  of  the  king  of  Madura,  but 
more  powerful  than  Bftmachandn^ ;" '  and  when  he  had  remained  there 
a  short  time,  he  went  northwards  to  visit  ''  the  king  of  Moramangalamy 
about  eight  leagues  from  Salem."  ^  In  the  reign  of  the  same  Tirumalai 
Nftyakkan,  A.D.  1622  to  1662,  two  of  these  chieftains  of  the  districts  of 
Salem  are  named  amongst  the  seventy-two  trusty  supporters  of  this  prince, 
to  whom  he  committed  the  charge  of  the  seventy-two  bastions  of  the 
fortifications  of  Madura ;  namely,  Bftmachandra  Nftyakkan '  of  Talaimalai 
and  Ketti  or  Gkftti  Mutaliyftr  of  Tfiramangalam.* 

iotiod.  p.  zii.,  brings  the  xeign  of  Yenkatapati  Baya  of  Penukonda  down  to  A.D.  1614. 
The  king  of  Chandngiri  was  visited  by  two  Jeeait  HisBionariea  in  A.D.  1699,  as  stated 
m  Onne's  Hist.  Frag.,  61,  224,  228.    Compare  also  WUks*  Hys.,  i.  42,  43. 

1  Mntta  Vuappa  NayaJkkan  reigned  from  A.D.  1590  to  1622.  (Tay.  Or.  Hist.  USB., 
1131). 

>  Mad.  Jour.,  ziv.  (I)  44.  >  Mad-  Jour.,  ziv.  (I)  46  ;  WUks*  Mys.,  I  40. 

«  Ls  Mission  dn  Madur^,  u.  226.  •  Shalyapati, '  lord  of  Salem.' 

•  /M.,  ii.  228.  T  Ihid.,  ii.  242. 

•  A  horosoope  of  one  of  the  Samachandra  Kayakkas  came  into  the  bands  of  Colonel 
Ksckeniie,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  bom  in  October  A.D.  1662  and  died  in 
1718.    (See  Tay.  Oat.  Mad.  MSa,  i.  79.) 

•  Tay.  Hist.  Or.  MSS.,  ii.  163,  167. 
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To  Btreng;then  this  new  and  advanced  portion  of  their  eztenaiye  province, 
the  Nftyaks  of  Madura  about  thia  time  built  numeroua  forts  in  their 
territories  beneath  the  ghats :  and  amongst  these,  they  built  in  the 
districts  of  Balem  the  forts  of  Nsmakkal,  Bhentaimangalam,  Periya  Salem, 
Bhemaltlr,  Shankaigiri,  Attdr,  Anantagiri,  and  Paramatti.' 

The  territory  of  KetU  Mutaliyftr,'  mentioned  above,  covered  a  large 
portion  of  the  south-west  of  Balem  and  of  the  districts  of  Ooimbatore  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Eftveif ,  from  OmalUr,  about  eleven  miles  from 
the  town  of  Salem,  to  the  boundary  of  the  Mysore  territory  up  the  pass  at 
Na^ukftval,  where  he  erected  a  small  fort  as  his  frontier  post.*  The  town 
and  fort  of  EftverTpuram,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  eastwards  of  that 
pass,  also  belonged  to  him,  together  with  the  intermediate  country.*  To 
the  southwards  of  this  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kftveif  at  the 
junction  of  the  EolattOr  river,  he  held  the  fort  of  Shamly ; '  and  still 
farther  south,  the  fort  of  BhavSnlkfLtal,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bhavfini  and 
the  Eftveri.'  On  the  left  side  of  the  Eftvexl,  in  the  Salem  districts,  he  held 
the  town  of  Tftramangalam,^  about  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Salem,  and 
Omaltlr,  about  eleven  miles  north-west  of  Salem,  where  he  resided."  He 
is  called  *'  the  Polligar  of  Uttara  [the  northern]  Pallapat  in  the  Eoimba- 
tur  country"  in  one  of  the  Mackenzie  Manuscripts,'  with  probable 
reference  to  his  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eftverl.  His  ancestors  for 
ten  generations  are  said  to  have  held  this  estate  before  him :  ^°  and  he 
himself  continued  to  hold  it,  as  a  feudatory  of  Madura,  down  to  the  time  of 
its  absorption  into  the  rising  kingdom  of  modem  Mysore.  In  A.D.  1641 
Eantir6va  Narasa  Bftja  of  Mysore,"  descended  the  Eftverfpuram  pass,  and 
took  from  him  the  country  as  far  as  Jambally :  ^  and  in  A.D.  1667  Dodda 
DSva  Bftja  captured  Omaltir,  and  annexed  the  remaining  portion  of  EetU 
MutaliySr's  estate  to  the  dominions  of  Mysore." 

At  this  point  of  the  history  this  sketch  may  fitiy  end ;  for  here  we  are 
already  in  contact  with  the  period,  which  the  following  chapter  begins  to 
describe,  when  the  history  of  Salem  enters  into  that  course  which,  in  due 
time,  runs  into  the  modem  history  of  India. 


»  Ibid,,  p.  163,  167. 

*  Wilks  calls  him  Goottee  Moodelaree  in  Mys.  i.  53,  and  Gaute  Moodelair  in  i.  59 ; 
Bachanan  (loc.  dt.  infr.)  caUs  him  Guttimodaly  ;  and  Wilson  Gat.  Mack.  MS8.,  ii.  p. 
xl,  has  Ghatti  Mndalari.  The  Tamil  initial  letter  of  his  name  represents  K,  Kh,  G,  Qh» 
and  H  of  the  other  vemaoulars  and  the  Sanskrit. 

a  Bach.  Mys.,  ii.  185.  «  Ihid,,  ii.  183, 185,  186, 190. 

»  Ibid.,  ii.  193.  •  Ibid,,  ii.  200. 

f  Tayl.  Or.  Hist  MSS.,  ii.  163,  167.  •  Bach.  Mys.,  ii.  193. 

•  Wils.  Cat.  Mack.  MSS.,  u.  p.  xl.  ^^  Bach.  Mys.,  ii.  236. 
"  Wilks»  Mys.,  i.  53. 

^'  The  Shamly  of  Bachanan  above,  and  the  Sh&mapalli  of  the  above  list  of  Madnim» 
frontier  forts, 
w  Wilks'  Mys.,  i.  69. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


HISTORY— PART  H. 


Thb  present  district  of  Salem  has  nerer,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  formed 
a  political  entity,  and  therefore  daims  no  separate  history  of  its  own,  depend- 
ing finr  whatever  of  historical  interest  it  possesses  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  larger  territorial  divisions  of  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  been  a 
eonstitaent  part  It  is  not  proposed,  therefore,  in  the  following  sketch  of  the 
politieal  history  of  the  district  in  later  years,  to  notice,  farther  than  can  bo 
avoided,  transactaons  which  did  not  directly  concern  the  tract  under  consider- 
ation, saving  when  reference  to  the  same  may  be  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  other  incidents  which  may  be  material. 

The  oonfosion  which  Indian  history  presents  during  the  five  hundred 
years  which  preceded  the  present  century  is  almost  indescribable. 

''The  rude  valour  which  had  achieved  a  conquest  was  seldom  combined 
with  the  sagacity  requisite  for  interior  rule,  and  the  fabric  of  the  conquered 
itate,  shaken  by  the  rapture  of  its  ancient  bonds  and  the  substitution  of  instru- 
ments dumi^,  unapt,  and  misapplied,  either  fell  to  sudden  ruin,  or  gradually 
dindved.  If  the  energies  of  a  new  dynasty  sometimes  preserved  for 
afew  generations  the  semblance  of  wisdom  and  vigour,  stfll  the  impexoep- 
tibk  cenaequenoee  of  wealth,  by  relaxing  its  force,  subverting  the  allegiance 
of  itssobjeots  and  dependant  chiefs,  or  inciting  the  cupidity  of  its  neigh- 
boars,  had  already  undermined  the  tottering  state  when  it  appeared  to  have 
attained  its  highest  prosperity.  Whether  these  revolutions  were  produced 
by  a  sadden  or  a  gradual  dissolution  of  the  former  government,  the  conse- 
quences were  nearly  the  same.  Almost  every  village  became  a  separate 
itats,  in  constant  warfare  with  its  neighbours ;  the  braver  and  more  fortunate 
diisb  enlarging  their  boundaries  and  augmenting  their  force,  and  thus 
piooeeding  by  rapid  strides  to  the  erecticm  of  new  dynasties. 

"From  causes  resembling  those  which  have  been  thus  slightly  sketched, 
then  is  perhaps  not  one  roling  family  in  the  south  of  India  that  has  the 
least  pretension  to  any  considerable  antiquity ;  but  the  difBUnilty  of  tracing 
their  origin  is  not  diminished  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  tliose  remote 
periods  which  bury  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  in  a  common  darkness.  The 
iiMBgrnifi#^iinft  of  thc  rolcrs  contributes  in  this  case,  equally  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  to  that  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  early  history  of  every  people."  ' 
1123,  After  the  capture  in  1328  of  Warangal,  the  capital 

WOka,  i.  18.        of  Telingana,  a  new  seat  of  Hindu   Government  was 

lsse-1848.  established  farther  south  at  Yijayanagar,  founded  1886 

W.  i  14.  ^1843. 


>  WUkM'  '*  Hiatorieal  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India,  in  an  attempt  to  trace  the  Hiatory 
of  KjBoor.'*    London :  1810,  toL  L  pp.  2,  3. 

VOL.  J.  7 
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The  Yijayanagar  kingdom  gradually  extended  its  conquests  south  and 

west  while  the  power  of  the  BellAl  dynasty  waned,  and  in 

1387  grants  by  Yijayanagar  are   found  south  of  the 

W.  1.  15.  KflvSri.     Subsequent  to  1490  Narasinga  Baja  extended 

his  conquests  into  Dravida,  and   in   1509-1515  Krishna 

Bftya  reduced  the  whole  of  Dravida  to  real  or  nominal 

subjection. 

The  extension  of  the  power  of  Yijayanagar  was  favoured  by  the  dissensions 

amongst  the  Mahometans  of  the  Deccan,  the  incursions  of  the  Moguls 

occupying  the  attention  of  the  Delhi  Fathans,  who  were  unable  to  watch 

oyer    their    rebellious  subjects   further    south;    when 

however  the  sovereigns  of  Yijayanagar  attempted    to 

extend  their  power  over  the  territory  lying  north,  the  Masalman  kings  of 

1554.  that  tract  confederated  and  defeated  the  army  of  Yijaya- 

W.  i.  U.  nagar  at  Tellikota  in  1564. 

Previous  to  the  battle  of  Tellikota  the  whole  south  of  India  was  subject 

.  nominally  to   Yijayanagar ;   but    after  that   event  the 

viceroy  of  that  state  at  Seringapatam  had  but  little 

control  over  the  Wadaiyars  and  Paligars,  who  set  up  isolated  ^viwf-inde- 

pendencies,  occasionally  venturing  to  assume  the  title  of  Baja.     In  fact  the 

Empire  of  Yijayanagar  was  gpradually  tottering  and,  taking  advantage  of  its 

weakness,  the  provinces  and  petty  chiefs  meditated  independence. 

At  some  time,  most  probably  in  the  fifteenth  century,  two  adventuring 

.  Tadavas,  named  Yijaya  and  Krishna,  who  were  about 

the  court  of  the  Yijayanagar  Government,  started  for 

the  south.    The  Hindu  Turanian  population  appears  to  have  been  at  this 

time  split  up  into  innumerable  petty  communities,  each  under  a  chief,  or 

baron,  caUed  in  V>me  places  Paligars  and  in  others  Wadaiyars.     The  town 

of  Maistlr  was  not  then  built ;  but  there  was  in  the  same  spot  the  village 

.  of  Poorughurry,  and  near  it  the  fort  and  residence  of  the 

Wadaiyar  of  Hadana.    Here  the  Yadavas  stayed  ;  and 

Vijaya,  having  wedded  the    Wadaiyar's  daughter,    from  a  Yaishnava 

became  of  the  Lingayat  sect  and  eventually  himself  Wadaiyar  of  the  place, 

and  ancestor  of  the  Bajas  of  Maistlr. 

Even  before  the  baUle  of  Tellikota  the  Hindu  house  of  Maistlr  had  been 

rising  into  some  amount  of  local  prominence.    With  its  early  histoiy  this 

.  narrative  is  not  concerned,  as  nothing  of  note  for  the 

present  purpose  occurred  until  1571,  when  Heere  Cham 

Baj  succeeded  to  the  Government  of  MaisCbr,  and,  as  the 

power  of  Yijayanagar  had  no  steady  vigour  in  this  part  of  its  dominions 

.  since  the  battle  of  Tellikota,  ventured  to  throw  off  the 

yoke  of  the  Seringapatam  viceroy. 

In  1576  Heere  Cham  Baj  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Betad 

1676  Wadaiyar,    shortly    after    supplanted  by  his    younger 

W  i  36  brother  Baj  Wadaiyar,  who  made  some  petty  conquests, 

W.  i  37  being  alternately  at  peace  and  war  with  the  Yijayanagar 

j^  33  Yiceroy    at    Scoingapatam.    In    1610    this    same    Baj 

1610  Wadaiyar  obtained    possession  of  Seringapatam    from 

the  last  viceroy,  Tirumal  Baj,  who  retired  to  Talkfid, 

and  thenceforth  Seringapatam  became  the  seat  of  the 

^^'  *^*  Government  of  Maistbr- 
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It  was  at  some  date  ^  between  1564  and  the  reign  of  Baj  Wadaiyar  that 
.  the  seat  of  the  Yijayanagar  Raj,  then   remoyed  from 

Pennakonda  to  Ghandragiri,  was  assailed  by  the  Masai- 
man  king  of  Yijayapur,  on  which  occasion,  for  his  brilliant  defence  of 
Pennakonda,  a  former  seat  of  the  Yijayanagar  dynasty,  Jagad3ya  (Jug  Deo) 
Bftyar  was  rewarded  at  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  Timma  Baj — to  whom 
i^  i.  62  ^^  ^^^  related — ^by  the  gift  of  an  extensiye  territory  of 

which  the  B&rahmahal  formed  part,  and  it  was  during 

this  period  that  the  Durgams  of  the  BOrahmahal  were 

iiHiified.'    This  domain,  with  some  fluctuations,  remained  in  the  family  of 

JagadSya  Bftyar  until  finally  absorbed  in  the  g^wing 

fortunes  of  the  Wadaiyars  of  Maisur. 

Btg  Wadaiyar,  dying  in  1617,  was  succeeded  by  Cham  Baj  his  grandson, 

1617.  who,  like  Baj  Wadaiyar,  made  several  conquests  from  the 

7}.  45,  territories  of  the  JagadSva  Bftyar  family,  and  died  in 

Ih.  46.  ^6^7 ;   being  followed  by  his  unde  Immadee  Baj,   a 

1^37.  poi^umous  son  of  Biy  Wadaiyar,  who,  after  reigning — 

U.  47.  probably  as  a  puppet  king — for  a  year  and  a  half,  was 

Ih.  47.  poisoned  by  his  Dalavoy  Yikrama  Baj. 

To  him  succeeded  in  1638  Kanti  B§ya  Narasa  Baj,  a  son  of  Betad  Cham 

163S.  ^i  *^«  ex-Baja,  one  of  whose  first  acts  was  putting  to 

j^  ^g  death  the  usurping  Dalavoy.     It  was  fortunate  for  the 

house  of  Maisiir  that  this  prince  was  a  man  of  courage 

and  ability;  as  his,  and  the  subsequent  reign,  marked  an 

important  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  MaisQr  kingdom.    The  year  1626  had 

witnessed  the  birth  of  SevSji,  the  great  Mahratta  Chief, 

who,  at  the  age  of  17,  entered  on  his  career  of  robbery 

and  conquest,  foiling  the  arms  of  YijayapOr  and  even 

defying  the  Mogul.     Shahji,  his  father,  was  a  general  under  the  Masalman 

Oovenunent  of  YijayapUr  and  second  in  command  under  the  famous  Bend 

j^  -2  Dhoola  Khan  during  his  invasion  of  the  Kamatic  in  1636. 

'     '  The  ascendancy  of  the  Yijayanagar  Baj  over  the  south 

was  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  when 

Bend  Dhoola  Khan  made  an  incursion  into  the  Kamatic  and  Dravida.    In 

Ih  fio-sfi  ^^  attempt  against  Seringapatam  in  1638  he  was  foiled 

by  the  valour  of  Kanti  BSva  Narasa  Baj  ;  but  about 
1640  he  must  have  established  the  authority  of  Yijayapur  over  the  greater 

part  of  the  Salem  District,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  re-con- 
'     '  quest  of  the  same  by  Maisur  twelve  years  after  in  1652. 

The  services  of  Bend  Dhoola  Khan  being  required  else- 
where, Shal\ji  made  Bangalore  his  head-quarters  as  provincial  governor 
n  mo  of  all  the  conquests  of  Yijayapttr  in  the  Kamatic  and 

j^j  '  Dravida :  his  tenure  however  could  not  have  been  very 

j^    '  secure,  as  Kanti  Bdva  Narasa  Baj,  who  had  already,  in 

1641,  made  some  conquests   from  Getti'  Mudaliar  of 

1  In  1676.    Cf.  Wilka,  i.  61,  margin. 

'  So  Wilks  puts  it.  Soma  at  least  date  from  this  period,  but  to  the  greater  nmnber  a 
later  date  most  be  assigned.    Cf .  note  on  the  Barahmahal,  Chap.  IIX. 

'  Wilks  writes  ''Gootee."  The  natives  now  call  it  Gtetti.  If  Gootee  is  correct,  can 
this  person  have  been  the  Paligar  from  whom  the  Gutrftyan  (Guti  ■¥  rftyan)  hill  is  named  ? 
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1662.  KftvSripuram,  extended  hia  aims  to  the  Bslftghftt  *  where, 

lb.  64.  in  1647  and  1662,  he  added  Batnagiri  and  DenkanikOta, 

both  captured  from  Itibal  Bao,  to  Maistbr  territory.    Encouraged  by  his 

success  in  this  quarter  the  Bflrahmahal   next  became  the  scene  of  his 

J.  g.  enterprise,  and,  becoming  in  his  turn  the  attacker,  he 

annexed  Yfirabadradurgam,  Pennftgaram  and  Dhaima- 

puri,  dependencies  of  Yijayapdr,  to  Maistir.    In  1654  he 

^^'  ^^'  took  HosOr  (Oosoor)  from  Chandra  Sankar. 

Dud  Deo  Baj,  his  successor  in  1659  <m  the  throne  of  Maisdr,  ruled  for  13 

years.    It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  house  of  Yljaya- 
n  KtLjiR  ^^^S^  became  extinct  in  the  person  of  the  last  sovereigii 

Stri  Banga  BSyaL    The  latter,  in  1646,  had  fled  from 
the  last  seat  of  the  dynasty  at  Chandragiri  on  the  East  Ooast  to  take  refuge 

with  the  Baja  of  Bednore,  who,  in  the  first  year  of  Dud 

Deo  Baj's  reign,  under  pretence  of  asserting  the  right  of 

this  last  representatiTe  of  the  Yijayanagar  sovereigns,  but  in  reality  for 

purposes  of  self -aggrandisement,  sent  an  army  against  Maistbr  which  was 

repulsed.    The  only  portion  of  Salem  which  can  certainly  be  named  as 

having  been  annexed  during  the  reign  of  Dud  Deo  £taj 

was  Omaltlr,  captured  in  1667  from  Oetti '  Mudaliar  of 

KftySripuram  mentioned  above. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1672  by  Ohiok  Deo  Baj  who,  taking  advantage  of 

1672.  the  complicated  strife  in  which  the  M<^;ul,  Sevftji  and  the 

lb.  87.  states  of  Vijayaptbr  and  Golconda  were  involved,  gradually 

lb.  93-211.  extended  the  conquests  of  Maistir. 

Shahji,  though  nominally  the  humble  servant  of  YijayapUr,  had  mean- 
while not  been  idle,  the  object  steadily  kept  before  him  being  that  of 
supplanting  the  Masalman  Government  of  '^jayapttr  by  an  independent 

Mahratta  Dynasty  of  which  his  Jaghir  at  Poena  should 
form  the  nucleus.    His  designs  did  not  escape  notice, 
especially  when  coupled  with  the  rebellious  conduct  of  Sevftji.    As  respon- 
sible for  the  latter,  but  more  probably  in  consequence  of  the  suspicions 
lb  74  entertained  regarding  his  own  loyally,  Shahji  was  recalled 

'     '  and  his  execution  actually  ordered,  a  fate  from  which  he 

was  only  saved  by  the  intercession  of  his  old  friend  Bend 
Dhoola  Khan,  to  whose  influence  probably  he  was  indebted  for  his  subse- 
quent reinstatement  in  his  former  Government  at  Bangalore.    The  latter, 

during  his  absence,  had  been  administered  by  his  sons 
'     '  Sambaji  and  Eccoji,  assisted  by  the  mimster  Ishwant 

Rao.  This  was  about  the  year  1674,  and,  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  the  lieutenants  of  Yijayaptlr  cannot  have  been  idle,  for,  on  the 

death  of  Shahji,  late  in  1674,  Eccoji  is  found  established 

*       '  at  Tanjore  and  much  of  the  Bfilftghftt  and  Bftrahmahal 

must  have  been  re-conquered  by  them,  seeing  that,  in 


1  Thii  word  ia  never  now-a-dayB  ooneotly  written  or  pronounced.    The  vowele  aio  all 

long.    The  derivation  is  from   the  Persian  preporitton  ^\^  (Mft),  above,  and  gkdt^  a 

line  of  hilla  or  pass  between  them.    Hosnr  being  above  the  second  line  of  ghats,  ia  tliere- 
lore  named  the  fial&ghftt  taluk. 

*  Oanie  in  Wilks,  i.  69,  and  Gk)otee,  ib.  p.  53.    Vide  supra  sub  voc.  and  alio  in  writing 
of  Attiir  fort,  q.v. 
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1688  and  1689,  MaisUr  had  to  reooyer  the  conquests  which 
Ih,U,69, 98, 211.      ^^  j^  ^^^^  ^  Balem  and  the  BOrahmahal  in  1652  and 

1667.    The  death  of  Shahji  was  the  signal  to  Sevftji  for  still  greater  efforts, 

to  which  he  was  stimnlated  by  Baganath  Narrain,  a 
deserter  from  Eocoji.    Himself  nominally  a  subject  of 

TijayapOr,  Sevftji,  who  contemplated  the  ultimate  reduction  of  Dravida, 

plotted  in  1677  with  the  king  of  Goloonda  for  the  subyer- 
sion  of  the  dynasty  of  Yijayaptlr/  and,  aided  by  his 
troops,  leyied  a  contribution  from  EarnUl,  took  Gingee 
and  Yellore  and  attacked  Eccoji,  with  whom  the  Baja  of 

Ih  82  83 

'    '  Maisfir  and  the  Naik  of  Madura  were  now  allied ;  but 

Ik.  88.  .,^1^  called  off  by  other  events,  and,  in  1678,  peace  ensued 

^*7^*  between    the    brothers.    In    1687  Eccoji,    who    found 

1687.   ii.  86.        Tanjore  more  convenient  as  a  seat  of  Gbvemment  than 

j^  91,  Bangalore,  agreed  to  sdl  the  latter  place  to  Chick  Deo 

Baj  for  three  lakhs  of  rupees:  the  purchase  however 

was  approved  neither  by  the  Mogul,  who  in  1686-88  finally  reduced  the 

Ifiwalinan  states  of  Yijayaptlr  and  Goloonda,  nor  by  Sevftji's  Mahratta 

ih  92  representative  at  Gingee;  consequently  detachments  in 

the  interests  of  both  powers  were  sent  to  Bangalore  to 

sntidpate  the  occupation  of  the  same  by  the  troops  of  MaistSr.    EasimEhan, 

the  general  of  Aurangzebe,  was  the  first ;  but  his  tenure  lasted  four  days 

only,  as,  for  political  reasons,  it  appeared  to  him  more  desirable  to  accept 

the  price  which  Chick  Deo  Baj  was  still  ready  to  pay.    He  accordingly 

represented  the  transaction  to  Aurangzebe  in  a  light  which  showed  the 

-  JCaisOr  state  as  a  valuable  counterpoise  to  the  other 

principalities  with  which  the  Mogul  was  then  at  war. 

Ibis  was  no  doubt  a  mere  temporary  union  of  interests  on  both  sides,  for 

n  98  ^^  Emperor  still  meditated  the  conquest  of  MaisUr,  while 

Chick  Deo  Baj,  though  careful  to  propitiate  Aurangzebe, 

with  whom  he  figures  later  on  as  an  ally,  allowed  no  opportunity  to  pass  by 

which  he  could  increase  his  territorial  possessions,  taking  care  at  the  same 

jl  92.  ^^^  ^'^  ^  attract  the  attention  of  the  greater  powers. 

1688^9  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^   1688-89  he  conquered  the  greater 

part   of   the    Bftrahmahal,  including  Dharmapuri  and 
Kfiyeripatnam,  pushing  his  conquests  also  into  the  Talaghftt,  as,  at  the 
same  time,  he  annexed  Omalur,  Paramathi,  and  AttOr-AnantagirL    The 
n  Q«  010  uncertainty  and  chaos  of  the  time  is  well  instanced  here, 

"•  •'•  "^-  a-  Omaltlr  and  Dhannapuri  had  already  been  annexed 
by  Dud  Deo  Baj  and  Kanti  BSvaNarasa  Baj  respectively,  in  1652  and 
1667.  These  districts  must  have  been  overrun  in  the  interim  either  by 
the  lieutenants  of  Yijayaptlr  or  by  the  Naik  of  Madura  in  that  conflict 
with  the  Naik  of  Tanjore  which  led  to  the  invasion  and  annexation  of  the 
latter  state  by  Eccoji.  Possibly  local  Paligars  and  Wadaiyars  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  prevailing  confusion — Dhaxmapuri,  OmalOr,  Paramathi, 
and  AttOr-Anantagiri  beiag  entered  as  captured  from  the  **  people  of  Aura,' 
whoever  they  may  be — and  it  is  probable  that  the  G^etti  Mudaliar  of 
KftvOripuram,  from  whom  Omalfbr  was  taken  by  Dud  Deo  Baj,  was  identi- 
cal with  the  Qetti  Mudali  mentioned  elsewhere  as  ^  having  built  the  fort  of 

^  Vide  nib  Attar. 
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1704.    lb,  211.       Attllr.    The  reign  of  Chick  Deo  Eaj  lasted  to  up  1704, 

when,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  mountainous  strip  to 

the  east,  the  whole  of  what  is  now  known  as  Salem  belonged  to  Maistir. 

To  him  succeeded,  in  1704,  his  son  Kanti  Bdva  Raj,  whose  reign  contains 

n  224  nothing  of  importance,  and  who,  in  1714,  was  succeeded 

^^^^  '  by  Dud  Kishen  £aj.    The  conquests  of  Chick  Deo  Haj 

j^  22e  ^*^  ^®*  ^®®^  ''^^'y  stable,  as,  at  the  succession  of  Dud 

Kishen  Eaj,  all  Kamatio  Haidar&bad  B&lftghftt,  enlairged 

bj  other  conquests  to  the  south,  was  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  power  of 

lb.  226.  the  Pathan  Chief  of  Kurpa  and  of  Siddoji  Oorepora,  the 

1731.  Mahratta  Chief  of  Gooty.^ 

The  next  Baja,  Cham  Raj,  in  whose  reign  there  is  nothing  particular 

Jb,  230  ^^  ^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  Chick  Kishen  Raj.    It  was 

j.^  not  long  before  this  that  the  Dalavoy  had  succeeded 

in  reducing  the  Raja  to   the  rank  of  a  mere  pagecmt. 

Similarly,  in  the  second  line  of  descent  from  Seyftji,  the 

Mahratta  Gt>yemment  had  been  usurped  by  the  Peshway 

a  step  followed  not  long  afterwards  by  the  substitution  of  a  cabal  for  the 

Peshwa,  to  which,  though  not  quite  in  chronological  order,  may  be  added 

the  usurpation  in  the  next  generation  by  Scindia  of  the  power  of  the  Mog^ 

who  was  made,  by  a  singular  contriyance  of  circuitous  mockery,  to  appoint 

the  Mahratta  Peshwa  his  absolute  vicegerent,   the  Peshwa  in  his  turn 

appointing  Scindia  his  deputy.    The  usurping  minister  of  an  imprisoned 

sovereign  appointed  as  absolute  vicegerent  by  an  imprisoned  emperor, 

while  the  conqueror  of  the  latter  is  named  the  deputy  of  the  former,  whose 

authority  he  was  at  the  moment  scheming  to  absorb  I 

To  resume,  the  soubed&ri  of  the  Deccan,  on  the  death  of  Nicam-ul-Mulk 

/  vul  •  ^  1748,  became  in  turn  a  bone  of  contention  between 

>™o  \  -h  ^'    hiB  six '  sons  and  one  of  his  grandsons ;  while  the  nawftb- 

]74g  ship  of  the  Kamatic  was  held  in  rapid  succession  by 

numerous    pretenders    supported    by    the   French    and 

*  '  English,  or  by  the  Soubedar  pro  tern.,  M.  Dupleix  himself 

holding  the  post  at  one  time.    The  Pathan  Nawftbs  of  Kamtil  and  Kurpa 


^  In  Colonel  MIW  History  of  Hyder  Naik  it  is  stated  (p.  271)  that  **  in  the  reigns  of 
the  Kotah  Shahi  dynasty,  the  Barh  Mahl  district  was  indaded  in  the  Soaba  of  Arkat, 
which  Souba  was  depending  on  Hydarabad ;  but  when  Bahsdttr  Shah,  the  son  of 
Alomgeer,  gave  Kirpa  [(juddapah]  in  Jageer  to  Abdunnubbee  Khan,  the  nephew  of  Azoxn 
Khan,  the  Barh  Mahl  was  added  to  that  district."  Bah&dtlr  Shah  reigned  from  A.D. 
1707  to  1713  (Frinsep's  Tables,  316)  ;  but  at  what  date  the  Barahmahal  was  taken  by 
Cuddapah  from  Maisllur  does  not  appear :  it  was  probably  in  1724.  (See  Wilks,  i.  228.) 
It  was  held  by  the  Naw&b  of  Cuddapah  down  to  1758,  when  he  was  obliged  to  cede  it, 
with  other  parts  of  his  Territory,  to  the  llahrattas  (cf.  Wilks,  i.  412),  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  Haidar  and  reannexed  to  Maisdr  in  the  following  year. 

'  Orme,  i.  122,  says  he  **  left  five  sons,*'  and  p.  123,  *'  the  2nd  son  Ntair-jing,*'  and 
"the  three  other  sons  "  (t^.),  but  does  not  name  them;  p.  165  he  says  "there  were 
in  the  camp  three  brothers  of  N&zir-jing,**  "the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  by  name 
Salabat-jing,"  and  again,  vol.  ii.  263,  "  Nisamally  and  Bassalut  Jung  were  the  two 
brothers  of  Salabat-jing  who,  as  well  a?  himself,  were  prisoners."  Orme  does  not 
appear  to  have  known  of  a  sixth.  Wilks  names  six  legitimate  sons  (i.  258),  whose  names 
were  Qhasi-n-din,  Nazir  Jung,  Salabat  Jung,  Nizam  Ah  Khan,  Basalat  Jung  and  Mognl 
AH  Khan ;  the  grandson,  by  a  daughter,  was  Kohy-u-din  Khan,  afterwards  Mozoffer 
Jung. 
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Orme  i  160         aimed  at  independenoe ;  Moraxi  Kao  from   Gk>oty  was 
* .  ubiqaitous  with  his  Mahratta  marauders  in  his  train ; 

^"*'  **  the  Baja  of  Tanjore  had  but  a  precarious  tenure  of  his 

kingdom ;  the  Naiks  and  Paligars  in  Madura  and  elsewhere  to  the  south 
were  in  revolt;  the  power  of  the  Mogul  was  indefinitely  frittered  away  in 
half  a  dozen  independent  soubas  ;  Adoni,  Nundial  or  Q-hSzipur,  Savanur, 
BankipQr  and  other  places  were  centres  of  rebellion.    In  such  a  scene  of 
oonfufiion  and  bloodshed — when  even  the  Company's  servants  were  ham- 
pered and  d^raded  by  the  treacherous  policy  of  their  proUgi,  Mahomad 
Ali,   a  deputy's  deputy,    whose   father   had  gained   the  masnud  by  a 
murder — it  was  not  strange  that  the  Dalayoy  himself  should  succumb ; 
that  a  mind  bold,  brave,  far-seeing,  ambitious  and  unscrupulous,  should 
conceive  the  idea  of  converting  this  chaos  into  order  and  becoming  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  south.     Such  a  man  was  found  in  Haidar,  who  in  1749 
*i        distingmshed  himself  for  the  first  time  at  the  siege  of 
Histy.  of    Hyder    D^nhalli.     Gradually  rising  in  influence  and  wealth, 
Nii£,  pp.  24,  26.       he  became,  from  servant,  the  superseder  in  authority  of 
WUkB,  L  289.         the  usurping  Dalavoy  and  Serv.  Adikar,  Deo  B^  and 
WUks,    i.    277,    Nanjiraj.    It  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to 
>      '     ''  consider  the  general  operations  of  this  reign  as  connected 

with  the  rivalry  of  the  French  and  English  and  their  respective  NawSbs. 
The  forces  of  Maisur  found  ample  employment  in  GoimbatUr,  Madura, 
Trichinopoly,  Arcot,  and  MaisQr  proper ;  but  those  transactions  only  which 
concerned  Salem  will  be  referred  to. 
In  May  1760  we  find  M.  Lally  forming  an  alliance  with  Haidar.  It  has 
^_^  .  already  been  recorded  how  the  Bfirahmahal  had  been 

Orm  "  sa7  685  "^^w^ted  from  Maisur  by  the  Fathan  Nawftb  of  Kurpa. 
MOl'sHigt.  of  Brit.'  The  latter  chief  had  been  much  despoiled  by  the  Mahnit- 
Indu,4thEd.,  voL  tas,  and  Jlaidar  now  profited  by  the  opportunity  afforded 
^y^  "  '  by  Eurpa's  weakness  to  reannex  the  Bfirahmahal  by 
~^  ^^  *  '  means  of  a  force  under  his  brother  Mukdum  Ali,  after 
mom.     70  which  a  formal  offensive  treaty  was  made  with  the  French, 

Wilk      413         *^®  ^^^  ^^  Tifigardurgam  being  ceded  to  Maisur  as  an 

intermediate  base  of  operations.    The  Bfirahmahal  then 

Oime,  ii.  637.         formed   the  rallying   point  for   the  detachments   from 

Mill.  iiL  268,  404.     Maisfur  m  routs  for  the  war  in  Arcot.    About  this  time 

^.  ^  *^**  occurred  the  episode '  of  Eande  Eao's  treachery  and 

Mai,  111.  268, 464.      punishment,  a  most  important  crisis  in  the   career  of 

wiuffl,  1,410.        Haidar.     Mukdum   Ali,    marching  hastily  through  the 

Oime,  u.  686.         Bfirahmahal  to  the  assistance  of  the  latter,  was  opposed 

Hiiei,  81  aq.  Y)j  the  Mahratta  auxiliaries  of  the  MaisQr  Eaja  and 

Kande  Sao,  who  beset  him  in  his  advance  both  in  front  from  the  MaisOr 

Wilki,  i  424         ^^^'  ^^'^  ^^^  ^  flank  by  the  Eladapanattam  pass,  which 

Wilks  i.  424         leads  between  the  hill  fort  of  Mallikarjunadurgam  and 

Xika  83,  84         Yflniambfidi   to   Yellore.     Mukdum  Ali    took    post    at 

Anchittydurgam  not  far    from  Kelamangalam  in    the 

■  Milet'  HittoriM  of  Hyder  and  Tlpn  were  publiahed  in  1842  and  1864  respectively, 
and  belong  to  the  '*  Oriental  Translation  Fond  "  series. 
*  Colonel  Miles,  p.  71,  places  this  event  in  Hij.  1170  or  A.D.  1766. 
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BftUghftt,  where  the  brave  Fad-uUa  Khan  attempted  in  vain  to  relieve  him. 
Hjjg^^  g^  NegotiationB  between  Haidar  and  Yisaji  Pandit  ensued, 

involving  another  viciflsitude  in  the  varying  fortunee  of 

the  Bfirahmahal,  which  Haidar  agreed  to  cede  to  the  Mahrattaa,  together 

ICileB  88  ^^  ^  money  payment,  as  the  price  of  their  defection  from 

ICilL  vL  465.        ^^®  cause  of  the  MaisCbr  Baja,  which  they  had  so  recently 

WUkt.  i.  425.        espoused.    To  promise  with  Haidar.  was  one  thing,  but  to 

fulfil  was  quite  another ;  so  it  is  no  subject  for  wonder 

that  this  compact,  as  regards  the  cession  of  territory,  became  a  nullity. 

MU     88  89        -^^  sooner  was  Yisaji  Pandit's  back  turned  than  Haidar 

Wilkfl. '  426         ^^gBLD,  to  procrastinate,  and,  on  hearing  of  the  battle  of 

Panipat,  flatly  refused  to  carry  out  this  part  of  the 

agreement.    Haidar  on  the  one  hand  thus  got  rid  <^  one  enemy,  while 

Kande  Bao  temporarily  neutralized  the  English,  holding  for  the  Baja  the 

n  426  427         vhole  of  the  country  from  the  Bfirahmahal  to  Dindigul, 

Mil  '  88  '         ^^  latter   fortress   alone   excepted.      When    however 

Haidar  effected  a  junction  with  Mukdum  Ali,  his  forces 

were  so  superior  that  he  ventured  to  make  a  considerable  detachment  into 

WUks,  i.  427        Salem  and  OoimbatUr ;  and,  being  reinforced  by  a  strong 

Ih.  428.  PAi^  of  European  French  troops,^  gave  battle  in  MaisUr 

li.  428.  territory  to  Kande  Bao,  but  was  defeated.'    What  he 

failed  to  accomplish  by  force  of  arms  in  the  field  he 

determined  to  effect  by  intrigue,  and,  calling  to  his  aid  the  retired  Serv. 

lb.  429.  Adikar  Nanjiraj,*  Haidar  got  the  better  of  Kande  Sao 

ICill  iii.  465         ^^^  ^^  Bajfty  who  surrendered  every  thing  into  lus 

MilL  i.  483  hands,  when    Nanjiraj,   being  no  long^  useful,   was 

1761-66.  relegated  to  obscurity.^    The  events  of  the  years  1761-66 

Ih.  435  to  482.       ^^^  irrelevant  to  the  present  purpose,  such  incidente  of 

importance  to  the  MaisQr  stato  as  occurred  during  that 
period  concerning  chiefly  its  western  and  northern  portions.    A  temporary 
lull  in  the  strife  between  the  two  great  European  nations  had  been  brought 
1768.  about  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.    Nizam  Ali  had 

usurped  the  soubedsri  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  recognition 
of  his  claims  by  the  French  had  rendered  Mahomad  All's  nawftbship  more 
j^  ^^g  secure.    1766  saw  the  death  ofthe  Baja  Chick  KishenBaj, 

A  478  ^  whose  nominal  honours  his  son  Nanjing  Wadaiyar 

Jh.  ii  2  succeeded  ;  and  Haidar,  having  reduced  Malabar  to  sub- 

jection,'  was  free  to  grapple    with  the  triple  aUianoe 
between  the  English,  Nisam  Ali,  and  the  Mahrattas,  which  led  to  the  war 

^  Aooording  to  Miles  (p.  85),  these  IVenoh  tcoops  were  already  with  Mnkhdnm  Bahib 
before  he  was  attacked  at  Anflhiti  Dmrga. 
'  Miles,  pp.  92,  98,  gives  the  victory  to  Haidar. 

*  According  to  Miles,  p.  83,  Haidar's  reconciliation  with  Nandirlj  took  place  before  the 
arrival  of  Mnkhdum  Sahib  at  Anchiti-durga.  This  fort  belonged  to  Nandirfrj,  and  Mukh- 
dnm  Sahib  was  permitted  to  take  shelter  under  the  protection  of  its  guns  by  the  Kiladsr, 
who  held  it  for  Nandirftj  in  oonseqnenoe  of  written  inatrootions  to  that  effect  sent  to  bom 
by  the  latter. 

*  Aooording  to  Miles,  pp.  97,  102,  the  friendship  between  Haidar  and  Kandixaj  ooati- 
nned  unbroken. 

«  MUes,  p.  148,  places  this  event  in  H.  U76  or  A.D.  1761. 
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r67>69  ^^  1767~69»  a  war  on  vhicli  the  English  entered,  as 

against  Haidar,  not  only  without  any  colour  of  provoca- 
tion, but  in  blindness  as  to  their  own  interests,  which  at  the  time 
were  direcUy  involyed  in  the  maintenance  of  Uaidar's  independence ;  a 
war  in  which  they  bore  all  the  blows  and  derived  little  or  no  advantage, 
while  their  dignity  was  lowered  by  being  in  turn  the  tool  of  Mahomad  Ali 
...  and  Nizam  Ali,  the  latter  of  whom  shamelessly  deserted 

'     '..     '         them.    This  war  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  Lord  dive, 
.!    '    '         to  which  in  fact  it  was  directly  opposed,  and  arose  out  of 
the  treaty  negotiated  in  November  1766  at  HaidarSbad 
by  Oeneral  Calliaud  with  Nizam  Ali.    The  coalition  was  too  powerful  for 
Hsidar  to  cope  with  it  in  the  field,  had  he  even  been  able  to  attack  his 
aasailants  in  detail,  and  his  address  in  intrigue  alone  saved  him.    The 
..  ..  g  Mahrattas  under  Madoo  Bao,  taking  the  initiative/  were 

Miles.  159  160        bought  off  in  the  midst  of  their  usual  career  of  plunder  ; ' 
WilkB  **  13  15       ^^'  ^^^  Nizam  Ali  proof  against  the   arguments    of 

Haidar,  with  whom,  at  the  very  time  when  the  English 

were  in  his  camp  as  allies,  he  formed  a  treaty  against  the  English,  which 

n  "  15  17  19      'suited  in  both  armies  being  employed  in  a  campaign 

'    '    '     '     '      against  the  latter.    During  the  coqueixy  between  Haidar 

and  Nizam  Ali  which  formed  the  prelude  to  open  hostilities,  the  troops  of 

Colonel  Smith,  which  were  with  Nizam  Ali,  were  kept  idle  ;  but  meanwhile 

another    "RngHa^*    corps  was    operating    from    Madras   in  reducing    the 

n  "  21  BSrahmahal,  with  intent  to  extend  their  frontier  to  the 

second  range  of  hills.    YfiniambAdi,  TirupatUr,  KflvSri- 

patnam,  and  other  mere  village  bulwarks  surrendered  without  opposition ;  but 

MilLiii  472  theplacesof  real  strength,  erected  on  the  summits  of  naked, 

WilkB.  ii  22         lofty  and  insulated  mountains,  were  protected  by  garrisons. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  carry  Krishnagiri,  one  of  these, 
the  reputed  capital  of  the  district,  by  surprise  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of 
June.  The  walled  town  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  having  for  some  time  been 
occupied  without  any  serious  opposition,  a  petard  was  prepared  for  forcing 
the  gate  of  the  upper  fort ;  but  the  men  who  carried  it,  as  well  as  the  forlorn 
bcpe  which  preceded  them,  being  all  killed  by  showers  of  detached  rocks 
precipitated  from  the  summit,  the  party  retired  with  the  loss  of  nearly  the 
whole  grenadier  company  which  led  the  enterprise  ;  and  on  its  failure,  the 
siege  was  converted  into  a  blockade,  which  neutralized  what  little  of  plan 
had  been  preconcerted,  by  locking  up  the  great  body  of  the  troops  in  this 
n  "  oo  ineffectual  operation.     On  the  return  of  Colonel  Smith 

from  Bangalore,  he  was  directed  to  assume  the  general 
command  of  the  British  troops  on  the  frontier.  Nizam  Ali  was  already  on 
the  crest  of  the  hills  which  overlook  the  B&rahmahal,  and  Haidar  in  full 
equipment  followed  at  the  interval  of  two  days  march.  ''  Although,"  says 
Colonel  Smith,  *'  it  was  as  plain  as  noon-day  to  every  person  (except  the 
Council)  that  they  were  preparing  to  enter  the  Kamatic  jointly,  no  measures 

'  Miles  places  this  invasion  in  H.  1176  or  A.D.  1762,  p.  148. 

*  During  this  invasion  a  detachment  of  the  Mahratta  cavalry  ravaged  the  Bftrahmahal, 
where  they  were  met  and  defeated  by  Haidar's  troops.  (Biiles,  158.)  A  second  invasion 
occurred  two  years  later,  which  Haidar  again  terminated  by  a  money  payment.  (Uiles,  167, 
176.) 
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were  taken  to  establish  magasines  of  provisions  in  proper  places,  nor  any 

steps  to  supply  our  army  in  time  of  need/'   and  even  three  days  before  the 

..  invasion  this  officer  was  positively  directed  to  pass  to  the 

enemy  a  supply  of  provisions,  of  which  his  own  troops 
were  in  the  greatest  want. 

There  being  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  Haidar  and 

Nizam  Ali,  Colonel  Smith,  who,  imlike  his  Government,  had  not  been  a  dupe 

to  the  wiles  of  the  latter,  awaited  their  united  forces,  expecting  an  attack  on 

his  front,  where  he  was  prepared  to  defend  the  pass,  which  he  believed  to  be 

J.  ..  the  only  mode  of  access  from  the  BftlftghSt;  but  found 

that  while  the  enemy  amused  him  by  demonstrations  in 

the  quarter  expected,  they  had  outflanked  him  by  another  route,  and  the  war 

was  now  fairly  commenced  in  the  Bfirahmahal.^    '<  The  first  act  of  hostility,  on 

.  .  the  25th  August  1767,  was  an  actual  surprise.    The  cattle 

of  the  army,  grazing  with  their  accustomed  confidence  of 
security,  were  driven  off;  the  cavalry  hastily  moved  out  for  their  recovery, 
and  found  themselves  unexpectedly  assailed  by  very  superior  numbers  under 
Mukdum  Ali,  the  brother-in-law  of  Haidar,  who  charged  them  into  the  very 
lines  of  the  encampment  after  destroying  about  one-third  of  their  number, 
and  carried  off  the  gpreater  part  of  the  cattle,  a  misfortune  which  still 
further  crippled  the  already  inefficient  equipments  of  the  English  army  and 

^  The  native  account  of  this  campaign  differs  in  many  respects  from  Wilks'  narrative. 
According  to  Miles,  p.  249,  the  united  army  passed  through  the  Bftrahmahal  district 
and  encamped  on  the  western  side  of  the  pass  of  Changama.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
pass  a  detachment  of  British  troop  was  posted  to  defend  the  pass.  The  allies  sent  a  force 
through  the  pass  to  attack  this  British  force,  which  retired  before  their  superior  numbers 
towards  Trinomali.  When  they  had  proceeded  seven  miles  on  their  route  they  were 
attacked  by  the  MaisQr  troops,  whom  they  succeeded  in  beating  off,  and  they  arrived  in 
safety  at  Trinomali.    This  authority  places  these  events  three  years  later  than  Wilks. 

Upon  this  event  followed  the  British  victory  at  Changama  (Wilks,  ii.  26  sq. ;  Miles, 
253)  ;  after  which  Haidar  retreated  to  Sing&rapetta  (p.  254)  and  the  Nixam  to  Eftveripat- 
nam  (p.  255),  where  Haidar  shortly  afterwards  joined  him  (p.  256),  having  in  the  mean, 
while  been  joined  by  Tipu  with  the  MaisQr  cavalry  on  their  return  from  their  nud 
through  A  root  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras  (p.  254  ;  Wilks,  ii.  41). 

The  Nizam  now  marched  with  a  portion  of  his  army  to  Hoskota  (p.  256),  and  Haidar, 
with  the  MaisUr  army  and  the  cavalry  of  the  Nizam's  force,  crossed  the  pass  of  *'  Tubal 
Pulli "  and  besieged  Amblir  (p.  257 ;  Wilks,  ii.  43),  and,  when  a  British  force  approached 
to  relieve  this  fort,  Haidar  retreated  to  <*  Vudcheri  and  Bapun  Pilli  **  (p.  257).  Here  the 
allies  made  a  stand  to  await  the  attack  of  the  British  troops  pursuing  them  from  Ambthr 
(p.  257).  The  Nizam's  force  was  easily  defeated,  and  retired  in  haste  to  Yaniamb&di 
(p.  259) ;  but  Tlpu,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  MaisQr  army,  repelled  the 
British  left,  and  captured  their  baggage  (p.  260) ;  while  Haidar,  who  commanded  the 
centre,  pursued  the  British  right,  which  had  followed  the  retreating  troops  of  the  Nizam, 
and  defeated  it  (p.  260).  The  whole  of  the  Maislir  army  then  fell  back  on  V&niambadi, 
leaving  the  field  of  battle  in  possession  of  the  English  (p.  260). 

After  resting  four  days  the  British  force  advanced  to  Vftniamb&di  (p.  261),  and  Haidar 
retreated  to  TirupatUr,  and  the  next  day  to  K&vdripatnam,  where  he  fortified  his  oamp 
(p.  261).  The  Nizam* s  force  encamped  in  his  rear,  and,  on  the  approach  of  the  Tgngii«i|^ 
the  general  commanding  for  the  Nizam  entered  into  separate  negotiations  with  them,  and, 
after  allowing  the  English  to  pass  by  his  positions  to  make  a  right  attack  upon  the  Maisnr 
encampment  (p.  263),  he  proceeded  to  Hoskota  and  persuaded  the  Nizam  to  make  peace 
with  the  English  (p.  264). 

The  British  force  now  returned  by  tha  AmbOr  route,  to  Haidar*s  great  astonishment 
(p.  264),  and  he  soon  afterwards  learnt  that  the  Nizam  had  made  a  separate  peace  with 
the  English  (p.  265)  and  had  returned  to  HaidarAbad  (p.  266). 
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prevented  it  from  moving  until  the  28th,  during  which  interval  Haidar  had 
"  24  25         besieged  KSvSripatnam ;  and  the  imprudence  of  occupying 
Buch  places  was  evinced  by  its  falling  on  the  second  day. 
A  corps  of  British  troops  from  Trichinopoly  under  Colonel  Wood  had 
been  ordered  to  join  Colonel  Smith  ;  and  the  fortified  pagoda  of  Trinomalai, 
to  the  eastward  of  the  first  range  of  hills,  had  been  indicated  as  the  point  at 
which  he  would  receive  his  further  orders.  Although  Haidar  was  aware  of  the 
approach  of  this  corps,  and  that  it  was  still  at  the  distance  of  ten  days 
march  at  the  least,  he  committed  the  apparent  error  of  not  placing  himself 
between  Colonel  Smith  and  the  pass  of  SingSrapetta,  by  which  the  junction 
most  neceesarily  be  formed.    From  assuming  a  strong  position  near  KftvSri- 
patnam,  he  seems  to  have  expected  that  his  adversary  would  be  guilty  of 
the  rashness  of  attacking  him  before  he  had  received  his  reinforcements ; 
aad  the  necessity  of  Colonel  Smith's  situation,  from  the  causes  whidi  have 
been  stated,  prevented  him  from  reaching  Singftrapetta  before  the  SOth. 
In  the  preliminary  communications  of  the  allies,  Haidar  had  been  lavish  of 
his  eastern  assurances  of  cutting  the  English  army  to  pieces  wherever  he 
should  come  up  with  it :  a  shyness  so  little  corresponding  to  these  boasts, 
might  in  part  be  ascribed  to  the  distinction  between  promise  and  performance 
80  well  understood  among  uncivilized  nations,  and  also  in  some  degree  to 
&e  actual  contact  which  had  just  been  experienced  at  Kftv6ripatDam,  where, 
previously  to  capitulation,  three  companies  of  English  sepoys,  under  Captain 
McKain,  had  twice  repelled  the  assault  of  the  flower  of  his  army,  and  a 
position  which  should  place  his  rear  on  an  impenetrable  wood,  with  only  one 
narrow  road  through  it,  was  suited  to  troops  not  only  confident  but  deter- 
mined not  to  be  forced.    Nizam  Ali,  indignant  at  the  timid  policy  which 
seemed  to  have  purposely  allowed  the  enemy  to  secure  his  retreat,  indirectly 
upbraided  Haidar  with  the  too  delicate  use  of  his  powers  of  conunand,  and 
intimated  that  if  he  chose  to  persevere  in  the  plan,  which  in  explanation  he 
proposed  to  recommend,  of  acting  on  the  enemy's  supplies,  he  (Nizam  Ali) 
had  in  his  own  power  a  more  summary  mode  of  adjusting  his  differences 
with  the  English.      Whether    the  omission  of  Haidar  in  suffering  the 
munolested  movement  of  Colonel  Smith  had  been  of  error  or  design,  he  now 
foxmi  himself  under  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  impatience  of  his  aUy 
or  risking  the  benefit  of  his  co-operation.    From  that  moment,  therefore,  he 
began  to  press  upon  the  rear  of  the  English  army  in  its  movement  to  form 
a  junction  with  Colonel  Wood.   The  first  march  from  Sing&rapetta  was 
through  a  road  of  ordinary  breadth,  formed  by  f eUing  the  trees  of  a  forest 
considered  as  impenetrable  in  most  places  to  ordinary  travellers,  and  conse- 
quently favourable  to  a  small  body  retiring  in  a  single  column.    The  surprise 
of  the  English  troops  was,  however,  excited  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
bodies  of  predatory  horse  on  the  flanks,  scrambling  for  booty  among  rocks 
aad  thickets  accessible  with  difficulty  by  regular  infantry.     On  the  two 
following  tardy  marches,  nearly  due  east  to  Changama,  as  the  country 
became  more  open  and  practicable,  the  English  column  of  march  was  every- 
Ib  ••  25  26  27       ^bere  surrounded  and  impeded  by  horse,  and  during  the 
'     '     '     *      whole  night  the  encampment  was  harassed  by  flights  of 
rockets."  * 

*  Colonel  Smith  arrived  at  Trinomalai  on  the  4th  September  1767,  27  hours  after  the 
action  at  Changama.    (Mill,  iii.  473.) 
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The  upaliot  of  the  campaign  in  Sonth  Arocyt  and  eLsewfaere  in  the  so-called 

"  2u  30         Karnatic,  with  which  thianairatJYe  ianot  concerned,  waathe 

HOL  ill  474         flight  of  Nizam  Ali  after  the  battle  of  Tiinomalai '  through 

Wilks,  ii.  39.        ^®  Singftrapetta  pass  on  the  26th8eptember  1 767.    He  left 

his  commander-in-diief ,  Buocan-ud-Doula,  to  direct  the 

immediateretreatof  the  remainder  of  his  fovoee,  and  Haidar  shifted  for  himself 

i».u.39,40.        by  following  the  example  of  his  ally,   alter  sustaininga 

crashing  defeat  from  Colonel  Smith.  Ttpu  Sultan,  hear- 
ing of  this  adrerse  crisis,  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  Tidnity  of  Madras  to 
j^  come  to  theassistanoe  of  his  father,  and  Col<mel  Smith  went 

lb  42  ^^  winter  quarters.    The  confederates  meanwhile  halted 

for  a  month  in  mutual  dudgeon  at  KaLumattur '  in  the 
Bftrahmahal,  and  at  length  Haidar,  taking  courage  at  the  departure  of  Colonel 
Smith,  mustered  his  forces  to  the  attack  of  the  remaining  poets  occupied  by 
the  English  in  his  vicinity.    TirupatUr  was  recaptured  on  the  5th  and  Yftni- 

^^''^^^^^  on  the  7th  November  1767,  Captain  Bobinson 

capitulating  at  the  latter  place  under  parole  not  to  serve 
again  during  the  war,  a  promise  which  (apparently  by  the  orders  of  Govem- 

ment)  was  subsequently  broken  and  entailed  a  not  unme- 
'      '  rited  punishment.  Haidar  next  marched  on  Amblir,  the  key 

of  the  Yellore  Yalley,  the  brilliant  defence  of  which  place 
by  Captain  Calvert  is  outside  the  present  narrative.  The  activity  of  Haidar 
at  a  season  when  it  was  usual  for  armies  to  go  into  cantonment  for  the 
monsoon,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  English  to  take  steps  to  counteract 
him,   and  accordingly  ''  the  division  of  Colond  Wood,  which  had  been 

cantoned  at  Trichinopoly,  was  ordered  to  move  to  Txino- 

malai,  and  from  thence,  as  might  be  concerted,  to  enter 
the  Bfirahmahal  by  the  pass  of  Singfirapetta.  The  remainder  of  the  axmy, 
under  Colonel  Smith,  assembled  at  Yellore,  and  being  under  some  uneasi- 
ness for  the  fate  of  Ambtlr,  he  hastened  to  its  relief,  and  had  the  sati&faction 
of  perceiving  the  British  colours  stOl  flying  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
December.  After  TnA^lring  the  requisite  arrangements  in  the  course  of  that 
day.  Colonel  Smith  moved  in  pursuit  of  Haidar,  whom  he  found  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  after  a  short  march,  at  Yftniambfidi,  with  his  right 
covered  by  the  fort,  and  his  front  and  left  by  some  bad  redoubts  lately 
constructed,  and  by  a  fordable  river.  Nizam  Ali  had  moved  farther  south 
into  the  BSrahmahal,  and  Haidar's  position,  although  by  no  means  judi- 
ciously chosen,  seemed  to  Colonel  Smith  to  indicate  a  determination  to  risk 
a  battle ;  but  his  real  intention  was  no  other  than  to  gain  time  by  this 
demonstration  for  the  retreat  of  Nizam  Ali,  and  for  the  iminterrupted  move- 


1  This  name  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring ;  it  is  however  better  than  2V»- 
nomaleCf  which  extingnishes  the  last  item  of  etymology.  The  natives  commonly  say 
Tininamalai,  hut  purists  say  T^iravanamalai.  As  however  the  place  is  not  in  Salem,  the 
spelling  in  the  text  is  a  reasonable  compromise. 

'  This  place  has  not  been  identified.  There  is  a  Mattl^  in  the  BArahmahal  14  miles 
south-west  of  Tirupattir  on  the  trunk  road,  and  another  known  as  IrumattOr  one  march 
farther  south :  possibly  the  latter  is  the  place  intended.  It  is  known  that  Haidar  in  one 
of  his  marches  crossed  the  river  at  Kammenellttr,  which  is  only  4  miles  from  IrumattOr ; 
but  Mattor  would  be  more  easily  reached  from  Singftrapetta,  and  as  a  position  to  block 
an  advance  to  Krishnagiri  or  K&yenpatnam  would  be  preferable  to  IrumattQjr. 
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ment  of  his  own  heavy  artOlery,  which  had  been  sent  off  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  English  army.   The  degree  of  resistance  was  proportioned  to 
this  intention ;  Yftniambadi  was  abandoned ;  but  he  had  the  mortification, 
during  this  affair,  to  see  his  European  troop  of  horse  under  M.  Aumont 
move  off  in  a  body  and  join  the  English  army,  in  consequence  of  a  concerted 
anangement  of  which  he  had  no  previous  suspicion ;  in  other  respects  the 
loss  on  either  side  was  unimportant.^    To  overtake  the  superior  equip- 
ments of  Haidar,  although  attempted,  was  a  visionary  pursuit ;  and  on  the 
gnooeeding  day  the  miserable  conmussariat  of  the  British  army  compelled  it 
to  halt  to  receive  provisions  from  Ambftr.    Oolonel  Tod  with  the  advance 
f oDowed  the  enemy  as  far  as  TirupatOr,  which  he  also  found  abandoned ;  but 
oontnury  to  Haidar's  usual  precaution,  containing  a  supply  of  grain  and 
aome  cattle.      The  confederated    armies  retired    towards  KftvSripatnam, 
and  Ck>lonel  Smith  was  again  reinforced  by  Colonel  Wood  without  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  interrupt  the  junction.    On  Haidar's 
capture  of  Kftv@ripatnam  in  1767,  he  had  thrown  up  some  field  works  to 
atrengthen  the  position  under  its  cover,  which  Oolonel  Smith  had  then 
declined  to  attack ;  and  on  finding  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege  of  AmbOr,  he  had  sent  one  of  his  French  officers  to  extend  and 
improve  the  same  camp,  as  a  safe  position  for  the  confederate  armies. 
Immediately  after  the  junction  of  Oolonel  Wood,  Colonel  Smith  approached 
to  examine  it.    A  river,"  the  Ponftr,  **  passed  the  northern  face  of  the  town 
and  petta  of  Kftv§ripatnam ;  this  face  had  been  strengthened  by  a  good 
covered  way  and  by  two  large  detached  redoubts,  which  enfiladed  the  north, 
the  east,  and  the  west  faces ;  five  similar  redoubts,  completing  the  circuit  to 
the  south,  covered  the  whole  position ;  and  two  more  distant  xt)cky  mounds 
to  the  south  and  south-east  were  crowned  with  redoubts,  which  commanded 
the  most  accessible  approach :  good  lines  of  retreat  in  the  event  of  discom- 
fiture were  provided  by  crossing  the  river  towards  Xrishnagiri,  or  moving 
along  its  right  bank  to  BSyakGta.  On  the  first  glance  of  this  much-improved 
position,  Colonel  Smith  determined  to  decline  the  risk  of  an  attack ;  and 
the  measures  of  the  enemy  relieved  him  soon  afterwards  from  the  necessity 


*  The  natire  aooonnt  of  theoe  eyents  differs  from  Wilka'  narrative.  (See  Miles,  266 
S).)  AlMat  two  months  after  the  defection  of  the  Nizam,  General  Smith  advanced 
with  a  larger  force  from  Ambnr  (p.  266)  to  Vaniamb&di  and  took  it.  He  also  took  the 
forts  of  Tripatnr,  Gangangarh  (Gaganagarh),  Natkul  (Th&takalP),  Jagdeo  (Jagade- 
vagarh),  Bharmapuri  and  Krishnagiri  (p.  270).  Haidar  meanwhile  had  sent  off  his  baggage 
and  heavy  artiUery  towards  Anaikal  and  Makridrug ;  but  he  retained  with  him  his  light 
tnwps  in  order  to  harass  the  English  army,  which  he  did  not  dare  to  meet  in  the  field 
(p.  266).  At  this  time  he  interoepted  a  convoy  of  stores  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Eoglish  army  throng  the  Chengamma  pasSi  captured  the  stores,  and  destroyed  the  escort, 
(fb.)  The  English  were  at  this  time  encamped  at  IMrapatnr  (p.  267),  where  they  had,  in 
conseqiience  of  this  loss,  to  await  the  arrival  of  another  supply  of  stores  from  Madras. 
(Ih.)  These  events  occupied  about  six  weeks  (p.  270),  during  which  period  Tlpu  was  sent 
to  retake  Mangalore,  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Bombay  British  Army  (p.  267  ; 
Me  Wilks,  it  57).  By  this  time  the  whole  of  the  Barahmahal  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
English ;  and  a  Dewan  was  appointed  to  manage  it  for  the  Nawab  Mahomad  AH  Khan 
(p.  270),  but  he  was  recalled  soon  afterwards  (p.  272).  After  this  settlement  of  the 
Banhmahal,  which  this  authority  phu^  in  A.D.  1771,  ^*  General  Smith  marched  through 
the  *  Kunuk  Goondah*  pass,  and  took  the  forts  of  Hossllr  (Oosoor),  Mashti  (Masti), 
Howakal  (Mulubagal),  Kolar  and  Huskota." 


1 
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Wilk   ii  48  49  50     ^^  ^  desperate  an  attempt.    Sources  of  separate  but 

serious  alarm,"  viz.,  distorbauoes  on  the  West  Coast,  and 
demonstrations  by  the  Bombay  Government  of  an  attack  on  Maisilr  from 
that  quarter  and  by  Bengal  troops  from  the  Northern  Circars  against 
lb  "  50  Haidarftbad,  **  distracted  the  attention  of  both  the  confede- 

rates. Haidar  sent  off  his  heavy  guns  and  baggage  to 
the  westward  on  the  14th,  accompanied  by  his  son  Tipu  and  Ohazi  Khan 
with  a  light  corps ;  and  on  the  18ih,  Nizam  Ali,  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  reasoended  the  gh&ts  and  moved  to  the  northward :  a  light  field 
train,  with  nearly  the  whole  efi^ent  force  of  his  army,  remained  with 
Haidar ;  and  political  considerations  still  detained  with  him  a  corps  of  some 

thousand  horse,  in  the  service  of  Nizam  All,  as  an  escort 
to  the  brother  of  his  prime  minister." 
*'  While  the  heavy  equipments  of  Haidar  were  moving  to  a  far  distant 
object,  it  was  necessary  that  his  intentions  should  be  veiled  to  the  last 
moment  by  the  appearance  of  increased  activity.  From  the  strong  position 
near  KftvSripatnam,  detachments  of  his  light  troops  were  actively  employed 
on  the  line  of  Colonel  Smith's  suppUes,  and  imposed  on  that  officer  the 
necessity  of  moving  strong  detachments  of  his  army  for  the  protection  of  the 
most  unimportant  convoys.  Against  one  of  these,  expected  by  the  pass  of 
Singfirapetta  under  Captain  ^  Fitzgerald,  Haidar  thought  proper  to  move  in 
person  with  a  force  of  4,000  select  horse,  2,000  infantry,  and  five  guns, 
in  the  confidence  of  an  easy  conquest  over  a  single  battalion,  without  guns, 
embarrassed  by  a  cumbrous  convoy ;  but  Colonel  Smith,  who  had  penetrated 
his  intentions,  detached  a  reinforcement  of  two  companies  of  grenadiers, 
a  battalion  of  sepoys,  and  two  field  pieces.  Haidar  not  being  aware  of  this 
junction,  attacked  the  convoy  with  great  vivacity  and  imprudence ;  charging 
in  person  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  he  had  his  horse  shot  under  him  and 
received  a  bullet  through  his  turban ;  the  loss  of  several  of  his  best  officers 
evinced  an  effort  of  more  than  usual  determination,  and  their  repulse 
reflected  corresponding  credit  on  Major  Fitzgerald,  who  commanded  the 
united  detachments.  The  hope  which  Haidar  had  cherished  of  terminating 
the  campaign  with  a  creditable  exploit  was  thus  converted  into  the  mortifi- 
cation of  returning  in  disappointment  to  his  head-quarters.  The  heavy 
equipments  which  had  preceded  him  having  now  made  sufficient  progress, 
he  left  a  strong  and  efficient  division,  chiefly  cavalry,  under  Mukdum  Sahib, 
to  watch  the  operations  of  the  English  army  and  disturb  its  supplies ;  and 
ascended  the  ghsts  with  his  remaining  force,  about  the  close  of  the  year, 
at  the  exact  time  that  the  English  army,   after  having  been  two  days 

without  rations,  was  obliged  once  more  to  move  in  an 

lb.  61,  52.  opposite  direction  in  quest  of  food."    Nizam  Ali  now  made 

^^^  *";  ^^^'        overtures  for  peace  with  the  British,  whom  he  had  so 

^?^.*.."*  ^^'        wantonly  attacked,  and  a  treaty  was  made  in  February 

Mill,  m.   7  .         I  ygg  Yyy  which  he  abandoned  Haidar  and  his  territories 

1768 

to  the  English  and  Mahomad  Ali,  if  they  could  get  them, 
lb,  and  Wilks,  the  Mahrattas  being  propitiated  in  anticipation  by  the 
ii.  54,  55,  56.        stipulation  that  ehaut  should  be  paid  them   from  the 

contemplated  conquest. 

^  Sic  ia  original.    Wilkt  in  tht  same  paragraph  gives  this  officer  the  rank  of  Major. 
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On  the  20ih  January  1768  ^  Haidar  marched  to  the  West  Coast,  where  he 

^  ..  reduced  Mangalore  in  May,  and,  returning  to  Maisflr, 

'    '     '  despatched  his    army  to  Bangalore,  while  he   departed 

in  person  to  Bednore,  and,  after  regulating  his  affairs 

both  there  and  elsewhere,   was  at  leisure   to    operate 

again  in  August,  from  Bangalore,  against  the  English, 

▼ho  had  omitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  open  field  for  their  aims  afforded 

by  the  absence  of  Haidar  during  the  preceding  seven  months.    The  cause 

of  this  culpable  mistake  was  the  divided  councils  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 

„  ^^  and  of  the  Oovemment  of  Madras.    Colonel  Smith  was 

'     *  unwilling  to  advance  into  the  Maistir  plateau  owing  to 

the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies,  his  proposed  line  of 

action  being  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  country  contiguous  to  the  frontier, 

from  Ysniambftdi  through  the  Bfirahmahal  and  Talaghat  down  to  Dindigul 

and  Pfilgh&t,  in  view  to  establishing  depots  as  a  base  for  subsequent 

J.  operations.    The  Oovemment  at  Madras,  on  the  other 

•  hand,  not  realizing  the  obstacles  entailed  by  an  advance 

in  the  enemy's  country,  were  for  marching  directly    on  Bangalore    and 

Seringapatam.    The  upshot  was  a  plan  of  operations  devised  to  carry 

ih  65  ^^^  hoih  projects  with  a  force  inadequate  to  the  full 

execution  of  either. 


1  The  conquest  of  Koorg,  or  Coorg»  is  placed  by  Miles  (178)  in  H.  1181  (A.D.  1767), 
and  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  invasion  of  the  Western  Coast. 

Dnring  the  next  year,  A.D.  1768,  this  anthority  places  Trimnk  Rao's  (Trimbuo  Bow 
of  Wilks)  inTasion  of  Maislkr,  culminating  in  the  battle  of  OharklUi  (Gharkooli  or  Cher- 
ooolee),  which  event  Wilks  (ii.  144  sq.)  places  in  A.D.  1771. 

The  Mahiattas  returned  home  after  their  victory  on  that  battle-field  through  the  sonth- 
eutem  passes  of  Maislkr,  and,  after  ravaging  the  comitry  around  Coimbatldr,  Palghat  and 
Dindigul,  they  marched  homewards  with  their  plunder  through  the  pass  of  ThopQr  and  by 
the  towns  of  Vaniambadi  and  TirupatOr.  Haidar  had  despatched  Tipu  with  a  small 
fane  of  cavalry  and  Mahomed  All  with  a  detachment  of  infantry  into  the  Barahmahal  in 
anticipation  of  this  movement ;  and  he  had  advanced  through  the  pass  of  BayakOta  and 
was  encamped  with  his  cavalry  in  the  plain  of  EavOripatnam  and  his  infantry  at  Kxishna- 
giri  when  he  heard  of  the  advance  of  the  Mahrattas.  Mahomed  Ali  followed  them  by  the 
"  Ovngindi  Pala"  (Eangundi  f)  round  through  the  pass  of  *'  Tubul  PnUi "  ;  and,  having 
outmarched  them,  encamped  near  the  foot  of  the  pass  to  await  their  airival.  The  next 
day  the  advance  of  the  Mahrattas  arrived  at  the  pass,  and  were  attacked  in  front  and  rear 
by  the  Maistkr  ambush  parties,  and  a  panic  having  seised  them,  they  fled  into  the  hills 
to  hide  themselves,  leaving  the  rich  baggage  which  they  were  escorting  and  large  droves 
ol  cattle  and  horses  in  the  hands  of  Haidar's  people,  which  Mahomed  Ali  at  once  despatched 
to  Krishnagiri,  he  himself  following  after  beating  off  the  Mahratta  cavalry  in  a 
nhsequent  skirmish.  **  When  Trimuk  (Miles,  214)  heard  of  the  plunder  and  dispersion  of 
his  detachment,  he  disoovered  that  the  ghaut  of  Kurunpaut  was  a  dependency  of  the 
Niaim  of  Arkat,  and  was  therefore  surprised  how  it  was  possible  the  troops  of  the  enemy 
shoold  penetrate  there;  he  consequently  inferred  that  some  ooUusion  had  subsisted 
betvBen  the  two  chiefs,  that  is,  Muhammad  Ali  Ehan  and  the  Nawaub,  and  further 
inferred  that  in  the  event  (which  he  hoped  Qod  would  forbid)  those  chiefs  should  unite 
together  to  attack  the  Mahrattas,  and  shut  the  passes  of  the  mountains  on  their  route, 
the  honour  of  the  Paishwa  might  be  thereby  endangered,  and  many  lives  uselessly  lost. 
Trimuk,  therefore,  made  forced  marches  from  that  quarter,  and  having  crossed  the  ghaut  of 
Tnppoor  fThopUr),  encamped  near  the  town  of  Ootangiri  (tTttankarai).  The  commandant, 
Mohammad  Ali,  immediately  apprised  Tipu  of  the  arrival  of  the  Mahrattas,  and 
adrised  him  to  march  to  Puttnn  (KavdripatnamF).    As  soon,  however,  as  that  fortunate 
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The  English,  however,  were  not  wholly  idle  from  January  to  August  1 768. 
"The  anny  was  formed  into  two  divisions,  one  of  which,  under  Colonel 
Smith,  after  appearing  onoe  more  before  KftvSripatnam,  which  was  evacuated 
in  the  night,  moved  northward  as  far  as  Palikonda  in  the  vale  of  Vellore 
for  the  purpose  of  approaching  the  army  of  Nizam  Ali,  then  at  PunganOr, 
and  quickening  the  negotiation  of  his  minister  at  Madras.  This  object  being 
effected,  he  returned  to  waste,  in  the  blockade  of  Krishnagiri,  which  surren- 
dered on  the  2nd  of  May,  the  precious  time  which  ought  to  have  been 
employed  in  higher  achievements.  A  second  division  of  the  army  was  in  the 
meanwhile  employed  under  Colonel  Wood,  who,  after  the  capture  of  the 
remaining  fortified  places  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bfirahmahal, 
proceeded  with  rapid  success  to  reduce  those  which  are  situated  in  the 
districts  of  Salem,  Erode,  CoimbatQr,  and  Dindigul.  Haidar  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  of  the  successive  fall  of  every  fortified  place  in  those 
provinces,  Sankagiridurgam  alone  excepted,  the  only  place  of  strength 
which,  by  a  strange  omission,  is  never  once  mentioned  in  Colonel  Wood's 
correspondence.  TenkaraikOttai,  the  first  place  attacked,  made  a  respectable 
defence,  being  garrisoned  by  regular  sepoys,  but  capitulated  when  it  was 
perceived  that  an  assault  was  prepared.  Dhazmapuri,  a  place  of  no  strength, 
was  commanded  by  a  brave  officer  with  troops  unworthy  to  serve  imder  him ; 
the  place  was  carried  by  assault,  and  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  an 
operation  bore  a  terror  before  the  arms  of  Colonel  Wood,  which  was  more 
effectual  than  Ids  cannon.  Erode  alone,  a  place  of  fiscal  importance  but  no 
military  strength,  afterwards  stood  the  assault,  being  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  a  body  of  horse,  who  promised  to  charge  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
assailants  in  the  act  of  storming,  and  did  make  a  feeble  effort  for  that  purpose. 
All  the  other  places,  and  among  them  NSmakal  and  Dindigul,  erected  on 

hiUs  of  granite,  surrendered  without  the  semblance  of  a 
'  defence  which  could  be  reported  to  their  master  with  even 

negative  approbation.'' 


and  braye  young  man  knew  of  the  rapid  march  of  the  Mahrattas,  he  sent  the  whole  of 
hifl  baggage  and  followers,  that  is,  his  tents,  stores,  colours,  &o.,  to  Puttun;  and  he 
himself,  with  a  body  of  three  or  four  thousand  horse,  marched  towards  Trimuk*a  force. 
It  happened  on  that  day  that  the  Mahratta  light  troops  had  foraged  towards  Dhurnim- 
poori  (Dharmapuri),  and  thro^  that  neighbourhood  into  great  disorder,  and  had  plnn- 
dered  several  towns,  and  were  then  busy  in  ooUeoting  wood  and  forage.  Tlpu  soon 
joined  these  men,  and  affected  to  collect  wood  and  grass  as  they  did ;  but  he  was  looking 
out  for  an  opportunity,  which  at  last  he  found.  Having  made  up  their  loada,  the 
Mahrattas  put  them  on  their  horses,  camels  and  elephants,  and,  without  any  precaution 
as  to  friend  or  foe,  marched  towards  their  own  encampment.  Tlpu,  the  moment  he 
was  able,  threw  upon  the  ground  the  loads  from  his  horses,  and,  without  delay,  stretching 
forth  the  hands  of  manhood,  with  little  trouble  put  the  Mahrattas  into  such  oonfusian, 
that  from  the  shouts  of  ^*  kill  and  take !  "  fear  fell  on  their  hearts,  and  they  saw  no  remedy 
but  to  fly  and  save  their  lives,  l^pu,  in  consequence,  with  three  or  four  thousand 
horses  and  bullocks,  fifty  or  sixty  camels  belonging  to  Trimuk's  Tosha  Khana,  or  ward* 
robe,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  elephants,  with  other  equipments  of  the  Mahratta  army» 
returned  victorious  to  Puttun.  Trimuk,  struck  with  alarm  at  this  attack,  marched 
with  his  army  to  Kauveri  Puttun  and  encamped  there.  The  commandant,  however, 
having  on  the  same  night  obtained  information  of  the  encampment  of  the  Mahrattas,  and 
having  force  in  readiness,  determined  to  surprise  them  by  an  attack  under  cover  ol  the 
darkness,  and  he  marched  for  that  purpose.    It  happened  that  by  the  time  he  had  arrived 
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Owing  to  the  scanty  forces  at  his  command.  Colonel  Wood  '   was  reduced 
jl  0-  to  the  necessity  of  frittering  away  his  troops  in  detach- 

ments to  hold  these  conquests,  and  was  finally  called  ofP  to 
the  northward  to  reinforce  Colonel  Smith,  to  join  whom  he  marched  vid 
Thopur  pass  and  the  Bsrahmahal.  With  the  ultimate  object  of  taking 
Bangalore  Colonel  Smith  had  meanwhile  been  marching  towards  that  place 
99d  Kolar,  whigh  surrendered  on  the  28th  June  to  Colonel  Campbell,  the 
ii.  70.  71.  Dnigam  of  Malwagal  having  been  taken  by  stratagem  on 

the  23rd.  When  at  Arlier,  on  the  road  to  Kolfir,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  recalled  Colonel  Campbell,  and,  hearing  that  Mtikdimi 
Sahib  had  **  taken  post  under  the  walls  of  BftgalOr  about  18  miles  south-west 
of  his  present  •  encampment,  Captain  Cosby,  with  a  light  and  well-equipped 
detachment,  was  sent  in  the  evening  of  the  28th  to  beat  up  his  quarters 
daring  the  night.  Owing,  however,  to  the  unexpected  length  and  impedi- 
ments of  the  route,  the  day  had  dawned  before  he  came  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  and,  after  a  vigorous  effort  in  which  Mukdum  Sahib  sustained  a 
trifling  loeSy  Captain  Cosby,  perceiving  the  attempt  to  be  fruitless,  desisted 
from  ike  pursuit.  Bftgalur  was  the  seat  of  a  Paligar  to  whom  Haidar  had 
continued  a  restricted  permission  to  govern  the  district  and  occupy  the  fort 
as  his  dependant,  and  this  person  very  prudently  abstained  from  hostility 
to  the  V^ngliaTi  detachment,  professing  to  Captain  Cosby,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  head-quarters,  his  best  wishes  for  their  success ;  but  at  the  same 
time  representing  to  Haidar  his  inability  to  resist,  and  the  necessity  of  tempo- 
rizing until  he  had  a  better  opportunity  of  evincing  his  allegiance.  On  the 
8idof  July  the  army  joined  by  Colonel  Campbell  moved  by  Bftgal^  for  the 
siege  of  Hosur,  which  fell  on  Uie  1 1th,  and  a  detachment,  skilfully  conducted 


'  their  encampment,  the  night  was  spent,  and  the  cock  sounded  his  load  call  to  attention, 
and  to  arouse  the  loyeis  of  sloth ;  he,  the  commandant,  therefore  quickly  countermarched, 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  low  ground  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Gugungurh. 
Trimnk  also  halted  during  the  day  where  he  was,  but  was  still  ignorant  of  the  ani^  of 
tliat  lion  of  the  field  of  valour,  who,  from  the  morning  to  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
pssnei  his  time  under  the  cover  of  the  jungul.  But  at  night,  when  the  veU  of  sleep  and 
forgetfnlneaa  was  thrown  over  the  world,  he,  having  all  in  readiness,  attacked  the  left 
wing  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  most  gallantly  captured  the  whole  of  their  stores  and  artillery, 
ind  released  several  prisoners,  who  had  been  taken  in  the  confusion  of  the  defeat  of 
Clnirkoli,  and  were  still  confined  in  the  Mahratta  camp.  Having  completely  dispersed 
the  foQowers  and  baggage  of  the  enemy,  and  set  fire  to  their  tents  and  standards,  the 
*""»t"^t"*;  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  returned  with  five  hundred  horses,  six  elephants, 
and  eleven  camels ;  and  skirting  or  keeping  close  to  the  lulls,  entered  Bai  Kote  (BayakOta). 
He,  however,  still  marched  on,  and,  at  night,  proceeded  to  Anikul  (Anaikal),  where  he 
kid  scarcely  arrived  when  Trimuk,  having  been  informed  of  the  presumption  of  the 
Nawaub's  troops,  despatched  his  light  horse  in  pursuit  of  them,  he  himself  following." 

1  Dnxin^  this  time,  according  to  Miles'  Hist,  of  Haidar,  while  Colonel  Wood  was  contem- 
plating an  incurnon  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Siaisnr  and  Seringapatam,  Haidar  made 
a  i^ndadvaace  by  forced  nuirches  to  Dharmapuri ;  and,  when  he  had  taken  it,  he  proceeded 
hy  night  fUM^l****  through  the  TipQr  (Thopfir)  pass  by  Namakal  to  lay  siege  to  KarOr 
(p.  273),  which  had  recently  been  occupied  by  an  army  in  the  pay  of  the  Raja  of  Travancore 
(p.  267).  Haidar  returned  from  this  expedition  by  the  Gajulhatti  pass,  and,  when  he  had 
teached  Anaikal,  he  sent  a  detachment  to  attack  the  fort  of  HussQr  (Oosoor),  while  he 
kimaelf  went  in  pursuit  of  a  convoy  which  had  marched  during  the  previous  night  from  that 
fort  towards  HoskCta  (p.  27S).  Haidar  was  himself  but  partially  successful;  but  tha 
detachment  succeeded  in  taking  HussQr,  and  left  a  garrison  in  charge  of  it  (p.  279). 

VOL.  I.  9 
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by  Captain  Cosby,  afterwards  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  Auaikal 
and  DenkanikOta  to  the  west  and  south  of  Hostlr .  The  Paligar  of  the  former 
place  accompanied  him  to  head-quarters,  and  reported  to  Mahomad  AH  the 
existence  of  a  series  of  other  positions,  commanding  some  reTonue,  to  the 
southward  as  far  as  the  ElftySri,  in  the  continuation  of  a  narrow  strip  from 
Hosur,  which  was  actually  encompassed  to  the  east,  west,  and  south  by 
impenetrable  woods  and  mountains,  but  which  positions,  aoooxding'  to 
MfJiomad  Ali's  ideas  of  military  and  fiscal  policy,  were  to  form  a  chain  of 
defence  for  the  lower  countries  in  connection  witibi  the  conquests  of  Colonel 
Wood  to  the  southward  of  the  KfivQri ;  and  a  division  of  the  troops  under 
lb  ii  71  72  73      Colonel  Lang  was  sent  to  realLEe  this  strange  project, 

which  detained  the  body  of  the  army  few  some  days 

longer  at  HosOr." ' 

It  was  at  this  place  that  Colonel  Smith,  whose  cavalry  arm  was  weak,  was 

reinforced  by  Toonas  Khan  with  the  advanced  guard  of  Morari  Bao,  whose 

co-operation  had  been  purchased,  and  who  joined  in  person  at  Hosodta, 

where,  owing  to  various  causes,  the  army  was  detained 

for  a  month.    Haidar,  resuming  operations  on  the  9thy 

was  foiled  in  a  night  attack  which  he  made  on  the  22nd  on  Moraxi  Hao's 

..  camp.      Having  then  arranged  for  his  a&irs  in  that 

'   *    '     '     *      quarter,  he  made  a  circuitous  march  in  a  southern  direction 

on  the  3rd  September  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off  the  division  of  Colonel  Wood 

now  ascending  from  the  B&rahmahal.    At  the  same  time 

Colonel  Smith  marched  by  Msl^  to  meet  Colonel  Wood, 

who  was  expected  to  move  towards  Mftlfir  on  the  6th,  and  with  whom  he 

n  78  7a  effected  a  junction  on  that  day.     Haidar,  so  far  from 

'     '  surprising  Colonel  Wood,  narrowly  escaping  from  being 

crushed  between  the  two  forces,  a  fate  from  which  the  folly  of  Colonel  Wood 

alone  availed  to  save  him. 

Not  long  after  this  Haidar  again  made  overtures  for  peace,  (he  had 
previously  done  so  to  Colonel  Smith  at  Krishnagiri),  for  the  attainment  of 
j^  which  he  was  willing  to  make  moderate  sacrifice.     ''In  an 

early  part  of  the  negotiation  he  professed  his  readiness  to 
cede  the  province  of  Bftrahmahal  and  pay  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  to  the  English 
(not  to  Mahomad  All,  whom  he  refused  to  admit  as  a  party  to  the  treafy) ; 
and  to  this  proposal  he  continued  steadily  to  adhere  to  the  last  moment  of 
the  discussions.  But  his  adversaries,  who  were  the  substantial  aggressors, 
demanded  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  to   an  enormous 


^  The  native  hifltory  of  Haidar  has  the  following  aequenoe  of  events  after  the  retiremant 
of  Colonel  Smith  from  HoskOta  to  KoUkr  (Miles,  p.  282)  : — Haidar  took  possession  of  the 
abandoned  baggage  and  marched  towards  the  Tubal  Pally  pass  to  intercept  a  convoy  (p.  2S2); 
and  when  he  had  effected  this,  he  descended  into  the  Barahmahal  by  the  BftyakOta  pass  and 
took  the  fort  of  Krishnagiri.  He  also  garrisoned  the  foits  of  Tirupattlr  and  Viniambadi. 
and  then  marched  through  AmbtUr,  Vellore,  and  Ami  to  Trinomalai  (p.  283).  Colonel  Smith 
at  the  same  time  returned  to  the  low  country  and  halted  at  Vellore  (p.  284).  ICahomed 
Ali  Khan  now  made  oTerturee  for  peace  to  Haidar,  after  a  consultation  with  Colonel  Smith 
(pp.  284,  286),  which  were  gladly  accepted  (ih.) ;  and  Haidar  returned  to  the  BalSghaty 
having  receiyed  a  payment  of  four  lakhs  of  rupees  and  the  cession  of  tiie  taluks  depen- 
dent in  KarQr  (pp.  286,  287).  This  authority  places  all  these  events  in  H.  11S6  or  A.D. 
1771,while  the  actual  date  of  this  treaty  was  the  3rd  of  April  1769.    (Wilks,  i.  124.) 
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•moimty  and  a  line  of  temtory  which  should  at  least  include  ICrishnagiri, 
Sankagiridorgam,  and  Dindigul,  numerous  concessions  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  the  payment  by  Haidar  of  that  tribute  to  Nizam  Ali  which  the 

Fittglish    had  engaged   to  pay  in    the   eyent   of  their 
MiiL  "^^477         conquest  of  Maisnr,  together  with  some  important  cessions 

to  ICorari  Bao.    The  negotiation  consequently  failed.'' 
The  Government  of  Madras  had  before  long  reason  to  regret  that  they 
^.^     ..  ^^         had  not  doeed  with  his  offer.  The  month  of  October  was 
*"*  marked  chiefly  by  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Wood  at  Malwagal' 

MTi  •••  477  *^^  November  by  a  raid  on  Kolfir,  in  which  Haidar 

I"!^'..    '  inflicted  much  damage,  though  beaten  off  by  Colonel 

^r!!.    '     '        GampbelL    On  the  1 4th  November  Colonel  Smith  went  to 

Madras  with  the  Nawftb  Mahomad  Ali  and  the  deputies 
who  had  accompanied  the  force,  ostensibly  for  consultation  with  his  Oovem- 
ment,  but  really  in  order  that  he  might  be  disembarraased  of  the  Nawftbv 
..  whose  presence  was  a  drag  on  all  his  movements.  Colonel 

^^  '        Wood  was  left  in  a  command  for  which  his  unfitness  had 

already  been  fully  demonstrated,  and  disaster  naturally  followed.  ''  The 
departure  of  Mahomad  Ali  and  the  deputies  had  caused  the  movement  of 
Oolondi  Smith's  division  to  the  eastward  of  Kolftr.  In  the  first  march  intelli- 
gence had  been  received  that  Haidar  was  besieging  HosOr,  and  Colonel 
Wood's  division  was  in  oonsequenoe  reinforced  by  the  2nd  Begiment  of 
EuiopeajiB  and  Captain  Cosby's  battalion  of  sepoys»  in  order  that  he  might 
move  for  its  relief.  The  remainder  of  Colonel  Smith's  division,  under  Major 
Fitigeraid,  the  senior  officer,  continued  at  Yenkatagiri  to  oover  the  retiieat 

of  the  Nawftb  and  the  deputies,  and  furnish  escorts  to 
place  them  in  a  situation  of  security. 
Colonel  Wood  marched  for  the  relief  of  HosGr  on  the  16th  November 
with  two  regiments  of  Europeans,  five  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  their  usual 
field*pieoee,  to  which  were  added  two  brass  18-pounders.  He  reached 
BigalUr  on  the  17th,  and,  in  order  that  he  might  be  divested  of  all 
ineambrancee  in  the  night  attack  which  he  meditated  on  Haidar's  camp, 
he  ordered  the  whole  of  his  ba^;age,  camp  equipage,  and  surplus  stores, 
into  the  walled  town  or  petta  of  BfigalQr,  the  two  18-pounders  being 
now  daased  and  deposited  among  the  incumbrances.  Having  given  these 
eiders,  he  proceeded  at  ten  on  the  same  night  towards  HosSr,  which  he  did 
not  reach  till  seven'  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  and  was  of  course  foiled 
in  the  design  which  he  had  planned  of  a  night  attack  on  an  army 
embaxTassed  in  the  operations  of  a  siege.  Haidar  had  on  the  preceding 
evening  withdrawn  his  preparations  for  the  siege,  and  remained  on  hia 
ground  of  encampment,  north-west  of  the  fort,  until  Colonel  Wood's  advance 
was  entering  Hosflr.  The  march  had  been  so  hurried  that  a  small  portion 
only  of  the  provisions  and  stores  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison 

'  8o  WQkB.  Buchanan  spella  it  HalaTagol,  probably  under  the  impreaaioii  that  the  last 
ayOaUe  meant  a  rook,  cf .  Dindigul.  A  more  heinous  tranaliteration  is  Mulwaggle.  The 
oonect  spelling  is  *'  Mtlllu  Bftgalu  "  or  the  **  eastern  door  '*  of  KoUr  on  the  frontier  of 
Aroot.  So  Bagaltur  is  the  village  forming  the  door  to  the  Balftgh&t  on  the  north.  Cf . 
Hoittr  Taluk  notice  sub.  yoc. 

'  A  march  of  seven  and  a  half  miles  in  nine  hours  on  a  fair  road  I 
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was  brought  up ;  and,  wMLe  these  were  entering  the  place  and  the  requinia 
arrangements  were  in  preparation  for  giving  repose  and  refreshment  to  the 
troops,  the  whole  of  Haidar's  cavalry  were  making  demonstrationB  in 
▼arious  directions,  while  his  infantry,  by  a  cirouitous  movement,  turned  the 
flank  of  the  English,  and  got  between  them  and  BSgalur.  Clouds  of  dust 
indicating  the  movement  of  troops  in  that  direction  had  been  observed  and 
reported  by  the  outposts,  but  disreg^arded  by  Oolond  Wood.  About  two 
o'clock,  however,  repeated  and  heavy  dischiurges  of  cannon  and  musketry 
-  explained  the  drcumvention,  and  obliged  him  to  retrace 

'  his  steps  with  fresh  precipitation. 

BSgaltir,  like  most  of  the  fortresses  in  that  country  above  the  rank  of  a 
walled  village,  had  a  little  fort  or  dtadel,  the  habitation  of  the  chief,  his 
officers,  and  garrison,  and  a  walled  town  connected  with  it  on  one  side, 
the  residence  of  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  mixed  dasses  of  the 
community ;  and  the  place  was  garrisoned  by  one  of  the  best  corps  in  the 
service  of  Mahomad  Ali,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Alexander.  It 
had  been  found  on  trial  that  the  gate  of  the  petta  was  too  narrow  to 
admit  the  IS-pounders,  and  they  were  accordingly  left  with  a  guard 
at  the  outside.  Some  of  the  most  portable  of  the  stores  were  removed 
within  the  fort :  the  mass  of  stores  and  baggage  was  deposited  without 
much  order  in  the  streets,  and  the  draught  and  carriage  cattle  had  chiefly 
taken  shelter  under  the  walls ;  but  when  the  enemy's  columns  appeared, 
returning  from  HosQr,  the  cattle  were  driven  with  precipitation  within  the 
town.  These  apparent  ramparts  are  generally  no  more  than  mere  single 
walls  of  mud  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  not  exceeding  a  cubit 
in  breadth  at  the  summit.  The  gateway  is  converted  above  into  a  turret 
for  musketry  ;  and  if,  at  the  exterior  angles,  there  be  other  similar  turrets, 
these,  with  the  distant  fire  of  the  fort,  hardly  ever  furnishing  a  true 
'flanking  defence,  are  considered  a  respectable  protection  against  cavalry, 
which  they  are  chiefly  intended  to  resist.  But  it  is  evident,  unless  time  be 
given  for  erecting  platforms  for  musketry  along  the  interior  of  the  curtains, 
that  the  infantry  without  and  within  such  a  line  of  defence  are  not  &r 
removed  from  a  state  of  equality.  Haidar  approached  in  several  distinct 
columns,  preceded  by  cannon  and  attended  by  pioneers  and  ladders  to  clear 
the  breaches  or  surmount  the  walls.  Captain  Alexander  personally 
directed  his  chief  attention  to  the  preservation  of  the  IS-pounders, 
but  on  finding  that  the  enemy  had  penetrated  in  the  rear  of  both  his 
flanks,  he  retreated  with  haste  towards  the  fort.  The  officer  left  in  charge 
had  fortunately  ordered  the  gate  to  be  shut  on  the  first  moment  of  his 
perceiving  an  enemy  within  the  petta  wall ;  without  this  precaution  every- 
thing must  have  been  lost.  The  few  sepoys  that  had  been  left  within  the 
fort  now  manned  the  ramparts  with  confidence,  and  kept  up  a  brisk  fire, 
which  assisted  in  preventing  the  enemy  from  cutting  off  Captain  Alexander's 
retreat.  The  camp-followers  and  many  of  the  inhabitants,  on  perceiving 
the  entrance  of  the  enemy,  pressed  into  the  petta  towards  the  gateway  of 
the  fort — men,  women,  and  children,  driving  camels,  horses,  and  oxen, 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  admission.  This  was  prevented  by  the 
precaution  which  has  been  stated,  and  a  scene  ensued  too  horrible  for 
description :  the  heavier  and  more  active  animals  pressed  forward  on  the 
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weaker  until  they  were  piled  on  each  other  in  a  mass  of  dead  and  dying, 
of  which  the  hnman  beiogs  formed  too  large  a  proportion ;  and  the  perils 
which  the  retreating  garrison  encountered  in  clearing  this  dreadful  scene, 
to  be  drawn  up  by  ropes  into  the  fort,  were  not  inferior  to  those  which  they 
sustained  from  the  pursuing  enemy.  Haidar  made  no  attempt  on  the  fort, 
but  the  IS-pounders  were  quickly  put  in  motion,  the  mass  of  baggage 
in  the  petta  was  placed  upon  his  spare  carts  and  tumbrils,  but  diiefly 
on  tiie  gun  carriages,  which  were  loaded  to  the  utmost  that  each  could 
cany,  and  succeesiyely  despatched  on  the  road  to  Bangalore.  The  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  and  the  whole  of  his  army  nearly  out  of  sight, 
before  Oolonel  Wood's  return  to  lament  the  loss  of  above  two  thousand 
hmoan  beings,  an  equal  number  of  draught  and  carriage  bullocks,  two 
IS-pounders,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  stores,  baggage,  and  camp 
...  equipage  of  his  army.     On  the  20th    he  returned  to 

^^  "**  repair  one  of  the  errors  of  his  precipitation  by  throwing 

some  ammunition  and  stores  into  Hosur.    On  the  2l8t  he  measured  back  his 
steps  to  BAgalur,  now  destitute  of  provisions  for  the  use  of  his  troops,  and 
..  on  the  same  evening  prosecuted  his  march  to  Arlier,*  an 

' "'  intermediate  post  on  ihe  road  to  Kolftr,  where  there  was 

a  small  supply." 
Here  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  November  he  sustained  a  series  of  crashing 
reverses,  which  must  have  ended  in  complete  annihilation  had  not  Major 

Fitzgerald,  by  a  forced  march,  come  to  his  relief  from 
n    nn    '         Yenkatagiri.  Colonel  Wood  was  in  consequence  sent  imder 

arrest  to  Madras,  Oolonel  Lang  assuming  the  command. 
Haidar  being  now  temporarily  disembarrassed  of  Oolonel  Smith,  the  only 

opponent  whom  he  really  feared,  prepared  to  carry  the 

war  into  the    enemy's  country.     Early  in    November 
Fad-ulla  Khan  moved  by  Gajalhatti  and    the   KfivSripuram   pass    on 

Goimbatfir,  where  almost  every  post  fell  into  his  hands. 

Having  learnt  by  a  despatch  from  Fazl-ulla  Khan  that 
his  descent  into  Ooimbatflr  would  be  completed  by  the  4th  December, 
Haidar  descended  on  the  6th  December  eastwards  into  the  BSrahmahal  ''by 
the  excellent  pass  of  Pfilakad,  and  thence  southwards  through  that  of 
ThopQr  through  a  chain  of  hills  running  east  and  west,  which  at  this  place 
eomiects  the  first  and  second  ranges  of  great  mountcdns  whose  direction  is 
north  and  south ;  and  Oolonel  Lang,  who  now  commanded  in  Maisur,  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  this  event,  which  had  long  been  foreseen,  detached 
in  the  same  direction  a  light  but  efficient  division,  composed  of  5,000  men  of 
j^  the  best  troops  of  the  army,  under  Major  Fitzgerald, 

which  marched  on  the  10th. 
Haidar  in  descending  through  the  pass  of  Polakod  was  preceded  by 
emissaries  in  every  direction,  who  announced  the  intelligence  of  his  having 
defeated  and  destroyed  the  English  army,  and  of  his  approaching  to  re-occupy 
his  own  posts  in  the  lower  country  preparatory  to  the  conquest  of  Madras. 
The  garrisons,  with  the  exception  of  Erode  and  KfivSripuram,  were  composed, 


*  8o  WilkB  «pell8  it.  The  name  is  probably  identical  with  Araldri,  an  outlying  village  of 
tl&e  BagalQr  Palaiam. 
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in  yarious  gradations  of  inefficiency,  of  the  same  materials  as  those  which 

haye  been  already  described,  excepting  that  in  those  of  the  proyinoes 

of  B&rahmahal  and  Salem  the  garrisons  were  of  Nawftb's  troops  without 

any  intermixture  of  regular   English  sepoys.    They  followed  the  same 

disgraceful  fate  as  those  in  the  proyince  of  CoimbatQr,   and  fell  as  if  a 

magic  wand  had  accompanied  the  summons.    Major  FitEgerald,  who  followed 

with  rapid  strides,  had  the  mortification  to  hear,  at  each  suocessiye  march, 

.  of  the  surrender  of  the  place  which  he  next  hoped  to 

relieye.    Their  surrender  is  reported  by  him    on    the 

following  dates.    On  the  6th  Dharmapuri,  7th  Tenkaraikdttai,  12th  Omaltlri 

15ih    Salem,   I7th   N&makal,    19th  EarOr,   25th  Erode,   Slst  DindiguL 

KftySripuram  and  Palghftt  are  not  mentioned  in  his  dispatches.    Ab  he 

approached  the  Kfty^ri,  he  had  intelligence  that  Haidar  had  crossed  or  was 

about  to  cross  the  riyer  a  little  to  the  eastward  of   KarOr,  and  had 

determined  to  leaye  Fazl-uUa  to  inyest  that  place  and  Erode,  and  to  proceed 

himself  with  the  main  army  to  attempt  Trichinopoly,  or  leyy  contributions 

on  Tanjore  and  the  southern  proyinces.    Deeming  Erode  to  be  safe  for  the 

present,  from  his  knowledge  that  at  least  200  Europeans,  1,200  reg^ar 

B^poySy  eight  pieces  of  good  battering  cannon,  and  two  mortars  had  been 

allotted  for  its  defence,  and  knowing  Trichinopoly  to  be  in  a  defenceless  state, 

from  haying  been  drained  of  its  troops  for  the  serrice  of  Ooimbatur,  he 

inclined  to  the  eastward  for  the  protection  of  that  more  important  object. 

This  moyement  determined  Haidar  to  the  opposite  direction.    Kariir  fell 

.  without  much  resistance,   and  he  moyed  up  the  ri^ht 

'  bank  of  the  Eftydri  for  the  siege  of  Erode." 

The  year  1768  dosed  with  the  capture  of  Erode  and  E^ftySripuramy  the 

former  place  being  disgracefully  surrendered  by  the  same  Captain  Bobiason 

lb  111  to  118         whose  breach  of  parole  has  been  referred  to  aboye.     In 

six  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  Fasl-ulla  Khan's 

operations,  Haidar  had  regained  all  the  territories  which  had  been  wrested 

from  him  in  two  campaigns,  with  the  exception  of  KoUr  and  Yenkatagiri, 

two  untenable  posts,  and  Krishnag^  where  the  garrison  might  remain  safely 

perched  on  the  simmiit  of  the  rook  without  any  probable  influence  on  the 

future  character  of  the  war.    While  Fad-ulla  Khan  operated  from  Dindigul 

MiiL  *"  477         ^^  Madura  and  Tinneyelly,  Haidar  bent  his  course  along 

J  1769        ^^   northern  bank   of  the  £[fty@ri  eastward  rayaging 

M'li  *"  477         Trichinopoly,  exacted  a  contribution  from  the  Baja  of 

WAV    '*  114        Tanjore  as  a  ransom  for  his  territory,  and  then  marched 

lb  10*'  northwards  towards  Ouddalore,  the  English  retreating 

lb  119  before  him  along  the  coast,  while  Colonel  Lang  fell  back 

from  Kolftr  and  the  Bftrahmahal  on  Yellore  for  the  greater 
security  of  the  metropolis.     Abortiye  negotiations  for  peace  were  then 
opened  by  the  Qoyemment  of  Madras,  in  which,  judging  by  the  light  of 
after   eyents,    it   is   pitiable  to   contrast   the   manly  and    statesmanlike 
110  120  demeanour  of  Haidar  with  the  blindness  of  the  dupes  of 

'  the  NawSb.    Hostilities  were  resumed  on  the  6th  March, 

and,  after  a  series  of  rapid  moyements,  in  which  the  masterly  dispositions  of 
Colonel  Smith  often  embarrassed  him,  Haidar,  when  140  miles  south  of 
Madras,  despatched  his  whole  army,  guns,  and  baggage,  ^,000  cayalry  and 
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300  choien  infantry  alone  excepted,  through  the  Bftrahmahal ;  then  eluding 
Cbionel  Smith,  he  marched  130  miles  in  three  days  and  a  half,  appearing  on 

the  29th  March,  before  Macbas,  when  he  again  made 
Wa^  u.  121  to    QYertarw  for  peace,  which,  after  some  manoeuviing,  was 

concluded  on  the  drd  of  April.' 

The  treaty '  stipulated  for  the  mutual  restitution  of  prisoners  and  places, 
and  that ''  in  case  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  attacked,  they 
shall,  from  their  respectiye  countries,  mutually  assist  each  other  to  drive 

Mill,  ili  479 ;  iT.  ^®  enemy  out."  This  clause  is  important,  as  the 
76.  British  in  after  years  undeniably  broke  faith,  and  the 

Wittt,  n.  126.        ^^^  ^gj  ^^  Haidar  was  the  fruit  of  their  refusal  to 

fulfil  their  obligations.    It  is,  however,  but  just  to  add  that  though  Mr. 

Da  Pre  acquiesced  in  the  spirit  of  this  article,  he  had  objected  to  the 

letter  of  it  as  fundamentally  inadmissible.    It  was  well  known  that  the 

Ih.  129.  Mahrattas  had  for  some  time  been  meditating  one  of 

their  periodical  raids  on  MaisQr,  and,  towards  the  close 

of  1769  Madoo  Bao  was  in  motion  from  Poena,  on  which  Haidar,  retreating 

as  Madoo  Bao  advanced  along  the  woody  tract  which  skirts  Bednore, 

1770.  sought  protection  in  his  capital  in  January  1 770.     Though 

B,  182.  }^Q  repeatedly  called  on  the  Bnglish  to  assist  him,  as  by 

treaty  bound,  to  repel  the  invasion,  his  demands  were  as  persistently  evaded, 

to  the  discredit  of  the  Madras  Gbvemment.    The  war  lasted  up  to  June  1772, 

n.  n,  144  sq.         when  Haidar,  who  had  been  severely  handled  at  Ghercolee, 

}}.  151.  purchased  peace  by  a  large  money  payment  and  by  the 

MiQ,  iT.  83.         cession  of  a  great  portion  of  his  dominions,  which  entailed 

on  the  English,  as  the  fruit  of  their  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  1769,  the 

portentous  contact  of  a  Mahratta  frontier  to  the  prqyince  of  Aroot,  along  the 

whde  extent  of  the  ghats  from  the  pass  of  Damalcheri  to  that  of  Peddanai- 

»j,     ..  ._        kandurgam.    The  year  1771   saw  the  murder   of   the 

pageant  raja  Nanjiraj  Wadaiyar,  whom  Haidar  detected 
in  an  intrigue  with   the  Mahrattas,  and   to  whose  barren  honours  his 

brother  Cham  Baj  succeeded.    He  in  his  turn  died  in 

1775.  1775,  when,  failing  a  representative  in  the  direct  male 

line,  an  infant  of  the  same  name,  claiming  through  a 

*  collateral  branch,  was  raised  to  the  masnud. 

Up  to  the  year  1780,  when  Haidar  again  made  war  on  the  English,  there 

is  nothing  of  note  for  the  present  purpose.    Meanwhile 

'^'  he  was  again  at  war  with  the  Mahrattas,   with  more 

•oecess  than  in  the  preceding  campaign.    Between  1769  and  1779  he  made 

repeated  efforts,  even  going  so  far  as  to  offer  the  provinces 

214-  of  BSrahmahal,  Salem  and  AttQr,  and  twenty  lakhs  of 

rupees,  as  the  price  of  their  co-operation,  to  effect  a 

'  proper  understanding  with  the  British,  by  whose  persis- 

>  Ob  the  4th  April.    (Mill,  iu.  478.) 

'  The  Boud  of  Direotors  denounced  this  treaty  as  pnnllammoiis.  The  Ifadraa 
Oooncil  replied  that  they  were  oompelled  to  make  peace  for  want  of  money  to  carry  on 
the  war,  (UiH,  iii.  479),  and  Haidar  had  made  this  olaoBe  an  eeeential  element  of  hb  con- 
anrence  in  the  peace.  (Mill,  iv.  76.)  Mill  sees  **  nothing  of  hnmiliation  or  inconsiBtency 
with  the  train  of  the  Company's  policy  "  in  this  danae,  though  he  admits  its  imprudence. 
In  taking  this  riew,  however,  Mill  most  be  regarded  as  holding  a  brief  for  the  Company. 
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tent  refusal  he  was  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  latter 
state,  during  this  period,  was  rent  by  dissensions  between  Bagonath  Hao, 
the  Peshwa  de  jurey  and  the  ministerial  party  at  Poona,  who  espoused  the 
cause  of  a  reputed  posthumous  child  of  the  late  Peshwa  Narrain  Bao,  for 
that  reason  named  Sevai  Madoo  Rao.  fiaidar  had  for  some  time  been  a 
supporter  of  Eagonath  Bao,  the  proUgi  of  the  Bombay  Government,  in 
whose  name  he  conquered — for  himself — a  large  tract  of  Mahratta  territory, 
which  conquest  the  upholders  of  Sevai  Madoo  Bao  recognized  in  his  name 
in  return  for  Haidar's  adherence  to  a  general  confederacy  against  the 
English.    The  latter  meanwhile  were  again  involved  in  hostilities  with  the 

French,  whose  capital  Pondicherry  fell  on  the  18th  October 
I*.  233.  jyyg     ^  Understanding,   of  which   the  English    had 

been  frankly  forewarned  as  the  inevitable  result  of  their  rejection  of  his 
offer,  already  existed  between  the  French  and  Haidar,  to  whom  the  fall  of 
Pondicherry  alone  afforded  sufficient  grounds  at  which  to  take  umbrage. 
But  his  affairs  at  the  time  did  not  admit  of  immediate  action.  When,  however, 
the  English  informed  him  of  their  designs  on  Mah^,  a  port  in  Malabar, 
where  Haidar's  authority  was  generally  established,  and  where  the  foreign 

settlements  were  regarded  by  him  as  dependencies  of 

lb.  240,  241.         his    own,   he  gave  the    English  to  understand,   in  no 

Mill,  iv.  167.         doubtful  language,  the  consequences  of  such  action,  and 

lb,  168.  the  war  of  1780,  though  long  premeditated  on  his  part, 

and  in  any  case  inevitable,    was  precipitated  by    the 
1780.  capture  of  Mah^. 

Haidar's  march  was   through  the    Bfirahmahal  and  the   Singftrapetta 

pass,  the  scene  of  his  former  defeats  by  Colonel  Smith 
Wilbi,  ii.  266.        ^^^  ^1  Major  Fitzgerald.    The  theatre  of  the  war  was 

outside   the  first    line  of  ghats    and  did   not  concern 
Salem.    The  death  of  Haidar^  on  the  7th  December  1782  brought   no 

1782.  conclusion  to  military  undertakings,  which  were  however 
r^.  413.            diversified  by  the  operations  on  the  West  Coast,  whereby 

imes,  469  8q.        ^^  attention  of  l^pu  was  called  off  from  the  Coromandel, 
WilkB  ii.  420.       where  Said  Sahib  was  left  to  co-operate  with  the  French^ 

while  the  Sultan  in  person  attended  to  his  interests  in 

the    opposite   direction.    Tidings    of    peace    in    Europe    resulted    in    a 

Mill  iv  274  convention  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  M. 

1783.  Bussy  and  General  Stuart  on  the  2nd  July  1783 ;  but  the 
Wilkfl,u.467.       strife  with  Tlpu  continued  up  to  the  11th  March  1784, 

Tipr? Sultan,  p.  29.    when  a  nominal  peace  ensued  which  lasted  up  to  the 
Mill,  iv.  285         ^ar  of  1790,  which  was  brought  about  chiefly  through 


1  Huasain  Khan  Saheb,  the  aged  Kftzi  of  RayakOtA,  who  heard  it  from  a  contemporary, 
if  not  an  eye-witnesB  of  the  act,  narrates  an  incident  in  connection  with  Haidar'a  last 
illness  which  snrpasses  in  barharity  all  the  barbarous  acts  with  which  that  inhmnan 
monster  is  justly  credited,  "  Pregnant  women  "  the  E&ei  says,  •*  were  cat  open  and  the 
babes  extracted  from  the  womb,  their  livers  being  applied  as  a  poultice  to  the  boil  or 
carbuncle  of  which  he  evcAtually  died."  Wilts  does  not  mention  this ;  but  he  says  (vol.  ii, 
p.  36,  2nd  edit.)  that  Haidar  was  attended  by  Hindu,  Mahometan  and  French  physidana  in 
his  last  illness,  and  the  treatment  above  mentioned  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  the  country,  though  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  place  it  to  the  acoount 
of  a  European  practitioner  of  the  last  century.— H.  LeF. 
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Wilkt,  ii.  518.       Tipu's  attack  on  Trayanoore.  which  the  British  held  them- 

1790 

IQL  ▼  331  385       B^lyes  bound  to  defend.    The  war  commenced  on  the 

part  of  the  English  by  a  double  attack,  the  one  under 

Wilka,  iii.  73.         Colonel  Kelly  from  the  centre  of  the  Coromandel  through 

Miles'  Tipu,  164.     the  Bfirahmahal,  and  the  other  under  General  Medows 

Mill  ▼.  346  ifoni  Trichinopoly,  operating  in  the  first  instance  against 

WiUb,  iii.  72.        Dindigul  and  CoimbatOr.    The  latter  met  with  much 

Mill,  V.  347, 849.      opposition,  Tipu  in  person  assuming  the  command  and 

some  severe  actions  being  fought.    Later  on  in  the  year  the  Sultan,  receiving 

WnkB,  iii.  95.       tidings  of  the  invasion  of  the  Bftrahmahal,  crossed  the 

Ih,  iii.  96.  ElftvSri  to  the  northward,  leaving  a  fourth  of  his  army 

Mill,  ▼.  852.         imder  Kamr-u-din  to  watoh  General  Medows,  who  crossed 

into  Salem  below  Erode  to  succour  Colonel  Maxwell,  who,  by  Colonel  Kelly's 

death  on  the  24th  September,    had  succeeded  to   the 

Miles'  Timt  164       command  of  the  other  division.     "In  conformity  to  orders 
Mil      a'lS  from  General  Medows,  that  officer  entered  the  Bftrah- 

mahal on  the  24th  of  October  in  pursuance  of  the  original 
plan  of  the  campaign.  On  the  1st  of  November  he  approached  Krishnagiri, 
the  capital  and  strongest  post  of  the  district.  The  natural  strength  and 
improved  defences  of  this  tremendous  rock  rendered  it  of  some  importance 
to  determine  whether  a  regular  siege  should  be  attempted,  and  several  days 
were  expended  in  a  dose  and  minute  examination  of  its  whole  circum- 
ference. Colonel  Maxwell  then  established  his  head-quarters  near  the 
oraitral  position  of  KftvSiipatnam,  intending,  as  was  supposed,  by  making 
demonstrations  towards  the  pass   and  the  fort  in  its  vicinity,  to  return 

and  attempt  Krishnagiri  by  surprise.    On  the  9th  the 

*  '  presence  of  considerable  bodies  of  light  cavalry  indicated 

the  Sultan's  approach,  and  on  the  1 1th  the  only  regiment  of  cavalry,  allowing 

theooselves  to  be  inveigled  in  pursuit  through  a  defile,  were  attacked  by 

about  six  times  their  number  and    driven  back  with 

considerable  loss.    On  the  12th  the  Sultan  showed  his 

army  in  full  force,  and  attempted  by  a  variety  of  evolutions  to  find  the 

means  of  attacking  Colonel  Maxwell  with  advantage;   but  the    strong 

position  assumed  by  that  officer,  his   admirable    dispositions,    and    his 

promptitude  in  anticipating  every  design,  frustrated  these  intentions,  and 

i}  358  Gf  life      ^®  Sultan  drew  off  at  night  without  any  serious  attempt. 

of  Sir  T.  Monro,      Similar  means  on  the  ISth,  varied  so  as  to  compel  an 

i*  102-  entire  change  of  position,  terminated  in  the  same  manner. 

On  the  14th,  numbers  further  augmented  made  similar  demonstrations,  but 

unv.  —  oo  oo      these  were  actually  intended  to  conceal  his  meditated 

WllJU.    111.    VO.    99.  >  .  ,m  .  « 

departure  on  the  ensuing  day. 
General  Medows  had  commenced  his  march  from  the  KSv^ri  on  the 
10th.  On  the  14th  he  encamped  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  pass  of 
Thopilr,  and  on  the  15th  was  enabled,  by  the  improvement  of  the  road 
effected  by  the  Sultan  a  few  days  before,  to  dear  the  pass  and  the  range 
of  hills,  and  encamp  on  their  northern  face  on  an  elevated  ground  over- 
looking Bftrahmahal,  and  distant  about  twenty-nine  miles  from  Colonel 
Maxwell's  position  at  KftvSripatnam.  On  the  arrival  of  the  advanced  guard 
at  the  intended  ground,  a  camp  was  observed  gradually  to  arise,  flags  to  be 
erected,  and  troops  to  take  op  their  ground  on  the  plain,  distant  about 

VOL.   I.  10 
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six  miles.  Nearly  three  weeks  having  elapsed  since  any  direct  intelligence 
had  been  received  from  Colonel  Maxwell,  no  doubt  was  entertained  that 
the  English  army  beheld  their  comrades,  and  three  signal  guns  were  fired 
to  announce  the  event.  In  five  minutes  every  tent  was  struck,  and  heavy 
columns  were  seen  in  full  march  to  the  west  in  the  vale  of  the  great  pass 
of  F&lakdd.  It  waa  soon  understood  to  be  the  Sultan's  army.  He  had 
drawn  off  some  miles  south  from  Colonel  Maxwell's  position  on  the  preceding 
evening,  and,  calculating  on  General  Medows  requiring  another  day  to 
clear  the  pass,  had  marked  an  encampment  which  he  found  it  prudent  to 
abandon.     General  Medows  moved  on  the  16th  fifteen  milea  farther  in  the 

direction  of  KftvSripatnam,  and,  on  the  ensuing  day,  the 
^'lSll^v^"364^*'      important  junction   was  formed  by  Colonel    MaxweU. 

The  united  army  was  now  twenty  miles  from  the  head  of 
the  pass  of  Thopur  and  twenty-six  from  its  southern  extremity.  Kiahen 
Bao,  the  treasurer,  was  alone  admitted  to  the  Sultan's  councils  on  this 
occasion.  He  had  no  fixed  opinion  regarding  the  plan  of  future  operations 
intended  by  the  English  after  the  disruption  of  their  chain  of  depots ;  but 
he  inferred  that  wherever  the  Sultan  should  go  they  would  follow,  and  that 
he  ought  accordingly  to  carry  the  war  into  their  own  country,  keeping  also 
in  view  such  a  line  of  operation  as  might  enable  him  to  avail  himself  of 
any  favourable  opportunity  to  recover  the  places  he  had  lost.  If  he  should 
be  followed  up  die  vale  of  Pslak(kl,  the  nature  of  the  ground  left  him  no 
alternative  but  to  ascend  the  ghftt;  and  he  determined  to  double  back 
through  the  pass  of  Thop&r.  His  cattle  had  been  much  overworked  on  the 
I  dth,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  give  them  two  complete  days  rest. 
His  intelligence  stated  the  intention  of  the  English  general  to  halt  on  the 
day  ensuing  the  junction ;  but  if  such  an  intention  existed,  it  had  been 
changed.  The  two  armies  were  accordingly  in  motion'  on  the  18th,  both 
...  pointing  to  the  pass  of  Thoplir  and  both  intending  to 

ttIIKS.  111.  uJ*  lUv«         1  'a  •      t * 

dear  it  m  two  easy  marches. 
As  the  Quartermaster-General's  department  was  preparing,  imder  the 
protection  of  the  advanced  guard,  to  mark  out  the  new  encampment,  they 
perceived  a  few  tents  pitched  three  or  four  miles  in  front  of  their  right.  It 
was  l^pu's  Pesh  Khana,  or  tents  always  sent  on  for  his  personal  accom- 
modation with  the  advanced  guard.  The  circumstances  were  reciprocally 
reported,  and  the  Sultan,  confident  in  the  powers  of  his  equipments,  rashly 
decided  on  continuing  his  march  through  the  pass.  By  the  time  that  the 
head  of  the  main  colimm  of  the  English  army  had  reached  the  intended 
encampment,  thick  clouds  of  dust  in  front  indicated  the  entrance  into  the 

pass  of  a  long  and  heavy  column,  while  a  considerable 
1^  ▼•   0  .  body  of  horse  made  a  demonstration  on  the  right,  and 

was  supposed  to  mask  a  movement  of  infantry,  indicated  by  columns  of 
dust  in  the  rear  of  their  left,  which  seemed,  however,  to  accurate  observers 
to  be  returning  to  the  westward.  The  general,  with  a  brigade  of  infantry 
and  the  cavalry,  moved  out  to  examine  this  body,  while  the  head  of  the 
column  of  march  was  ordered  to  regulate  its  advance    by  that  of  the  corps 


1  Miles*  Hist  of  Tlpu  aays  (p.  166)  that  their  route  was  through  the  plain  of  **  Sutti- 
mangal "  (Satiyamangalam)  towards  Tricfainopoly,  whither  Tlpu's  cavalry  foUowed  then 
(p.  168). 
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which  the  general  directed.  Colonel  Stuart,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  and  led  the  column,  perceiving  soon  afterwards  from  a 
commanding  ground  the  probability  of  being  able  by  a  rapid  advance  to 
cut  o£P  a  considerable  body  of  the  Sultan's  infantry  and  attack  the  remainder 
to  advantage  while  entangled  in  the  pass,  reported  his  observations,  and 
asked  permission  to  attempt  it  with  his  own  wing  of  the  southern  army,  as 
an  advanced  corps,  to  be  supported  as  occasion  might  require.  This  proposi- 
tion was  not  approved,  and  the  corps  on  the  right  under  General  Medows, 
impeded  by  ravines,  was  making  slow  progress.  The  demonstrations  were 
cotttinned,  and  the  efPect  of  a  more  rapid  advance  was  sufficiently  evinced 
by  the  fact  of  three  battalions  of  infantry  of  the  rear  of  the  main  column 
being  intercepted  under  ail  these  disadvantages  of  delay,  and  forced  to  make 
a  straggling  retreat  through  the  ravines  and  woods  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  remainder  of  the  Sultan's  army,  astonished  at  their  good  fortune, 
completely  cleared  the  pass,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  timibril,  which  had 
broken  down,  and  some  imimportant  articles  of  military  store.  The  cavalry 
disappeared  about  sunset,  a  small  body  taking  the  route  of  the  paas,  and 

the  remainder  in  a  circuitous  direction  by  Fennftgaram ; 

Jfj^»  "'-^foo         M^dthe  EngUsh  army,  after  a  tedious  march  of  twenty 
101 102.    '        miles  in  about   fifteen  hours,   and  firing  a  few  shot, 

encamped  at  night  near  the  summit  of  the  pass  of  Thopur." 

To  one  acquainted  with  the  lie  of  the  ground  over  which  this  retreat  was 
conducted,  the  omission  by  General  Medows  to  harass  and  destroy  the  enemy 
while  entangled  in  the  pass  appears  to  be  open  to  censure.  All  the 
advantages  would  have  been  with  the  pursuer,  as  for  nearly  six  miles  the 
fngitives  would  have  been  exposed  to  an  almost  vertical  fire  to  which  they 
could  have  made  no  effective  return.  The  diagnosis  of  General  Stuart 
appears  to  have  been  correct,  and  even  had  General  Medows  apprehended 
danger  on  his  right  and  rear  from  the  body  which  afterwards  escaped 
towards  Fennftgaram,  it  would  have  been  in  his  power  to  make  ample 
disposition  to  meet  this  difficulty  without  detaching  from  his  main  body  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  impair  its  efficiency  for  the  pursuit  through  the  pass. 
There  is  the  less  excuse  for  this  omission  as  General  Medows  had  himself 
marched  through  the  pass- not  long  before  and  must  have  been  aware  of 
the  advantage  which  it  offered  to  a  pursuing  enemy.  <'0n  the  Sultan's  part, 
the  discovery  of  the  English  advanced  guard  was  made  in  sufficient  time  for 
the  baggage,  camp  equipage,  and  rear-guard  to  return,  separated  from  the 
anny  by  the  intervention  of  the  whole  of  the  British  forces,  and  the  dust  of 
their  retrograde  movement  contributed  to  the  hesitation  of  the  English 
general.  The  Sultan  was  personally  present  with  the  cavalry  which  made  the 
demonstration  on  the  right,  and  went  off  with  a  slight  escort  through  the 
pass  shortly  before  it  disappeared.  The  Fesh  Khana  was  the  only  cover  in 
the  whole  army,  and  they  were  equally  destitute  of  provisions  until  joined 
by  Kamr-u-din  and  his  small  bazaar  two  days  afterwards.  Ttpu  however 
made  no  delay,  his  army  supplying  themselves  by  the  plunder  of  his  own 
vilh^es ;  and  first  pointing  to  Karur,  and  giving  out  that  he  would  cross 
the  KftvSri  below  ihat  place,  he  descended  by  the  northern  bank  of  the 

MiU    Y   354  river,   and    made  no  halt  until  opposite  Trichinopoly. 

Wiik    T  102        Against  that  place  he  made  various  demonstrations,  but 
'  they  had  no  material  result  beyond  the   plunder    and 

devastation  of  the  island  of  Seringam." 
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Qeneral  Medows  was  now  called  off  to  Madras  ^  to  meet  Lord  Corawaliis, 

the  Oovemor-Oeneral,  who  arrived  there  on  the  12th 
Mm  v^65  December;  and  Tipu,  foiled  at  Trichinopolj^  marched, 

devastating  as  he  advanced,  through  the    Coromandel 
vid   Tiftgardurgam  and    Trinomalai,   and  thence    by    Permaooil  towards 

Pondichcrry.     The  Governor-General  had  arrived  on  the 

*  ...     *         11th  Febmaiy  1791  at  Vellore,  and  was  threatening  the 

-^     *  Tf      177       B&rahmahal  through  the  Ambtlr  pass,  when  the  Sultan, 

'       '      learning    this,    marched  hastily    vid    Ghangama'    and 

PSlakdd  to  meet  him,  and,  had  ^e  attack  been  made  by 

the  route  anticipated,  would  have  been  in  time  to  forestall  it ;  but  the 

feint  on  Ambdr  had  served  to  cover  the  real  design,  which  was  to  ascend  vid 

...  the  Mugli  pass,  whence  the  English  troops  advanced  by 

Miles'  Tipu,  178.      ^^7  ^^  KolOr  and  HoskOta  on   Bangalore,  which  was 

i^-  stormed  on  the  21st  March.    An  attempt  to  penetrate 

n  127  ^^  ^^  direction  of  Seringapatam  had  to  be  abandoned, 

Mill,  Y.  381.  when  in  sight  of  the  capital,  owing  to  the  utter  failure 

?Ji^?f'  ^.*JP^  }^'      of  the  carriaflre  and  stores  necessary  to  maintain  the  army 
Wilks,  ill.  138  to      .        «.  .      ^    »,  .X        J  'ji     jf  *,- 

155^  m  efficiency.    To  recrmt  and  provide  for  a  continuous 

Miles*  Tipu,  203,      supply  in  future.  Lord  Gomwallis  retraced  his  steps  to 

Mill^  Y^  383       '  Bangalore,    accompanied  by  the  Mahrattas,    who  had 

Wills,  iii.  166        meanwhile  effected    a  junction,   more   important    than 

^U?f,'  ''^S?'  ^!?9*      that    of  Nizam   Ali's  cavalry,  which    had  arrived  pre- 
Wilks,  m.  134.  .       ,  ,  ^        j     x  -x  ^x.         -x 

vioualy    and    was  found    to    cost    more  than   it    was 

worth.     **  Lord  Gomwallis,  after  the  requisite  arrangements  at  Bangalore, 

where  the    talents  and    military    skill  of    Captain  Bead  had   succeeded 

mrM   .  m       «.»      in  brinoinfi:  forward  the  most  important  supplies  without 
Miles'  Tipu,  206.  i  i^i.        u  *i      •   i.  x  j  if    xv  > 

any  loss,   although  greatly  mterrupted  by  the  enemy's 

detachments,   moved  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  Hostir,  which  was 

evacuated  and  imperfectly  blown  up  on  his  approach ;  fortunately  a  train 

laid  for  the  magazine,  and  intended  to  explode  after  the  entry  of  the  English 

troops,  did  not  succeed.     Thence  he  moved'  in  the  direction  of  the  passes  of 

F&lakdd  and  BftyakCta  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  congeries  of  droogs 

M'11       ^oq  which  command  the  access  to  these  passes  from  above  as 

'    '      *         well  as  from  below.    The  possession  of  these  posts  would 

accomplish  the  double  purpose  of  opening  a  free  communication  for  his  own 

supplies  from  Coromandel  and  protecting  the  Company's  possessions  from  the 

inroads  of  small  divisions  of  cavalry,  by  occupying  all  the.  direct  roads  from 

..   ,  ^  Seringapatam  to  Bfirahmahal.     An  advanced    brigade 

^  under  Major  Gowdie  had  some  sharp  service  at  B&ya- 

kdta,-  the  chief  of  these  droogs,  garrisoned  by  800  men.    He  forced  the 


1  MilQs'  Tipu  says  that  he  took  the  troops  with  him,  pp.  168,  169. 

'  According  to  Miles'  Tipu  (p.  177),  it  was  a  detachment  under  Mahommed  Khan 
Bakshi  which  made  this  march.  On  its  way  it  took  the  fort  of  Tirupattkr,  which  was  held 
by  a  force  consisting  partly  of  English  troops,  and  inflicted  a  defeat  upon  its  fugitiye 
garrison. 

>  Acobrding  to  Miles'  Hist,  of  l^pu  (p.  211]  General  Medows,  after  Hie  capture  of 
Nandidrug,  marched  into  the  Bftrahmahal  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force,  to  take  Kriahna- 
giri,  but  was  repulsed  by  its  garrison  and  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  main  army 
(p.  212}  *'  Colonel "  Gowdie's  capture  of  B&yakOta  is  related  substantially  as  in  Wilks' 
narrative. 
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lower  works  shortly  before  daylight  by  blowing  open  a  gate,  and  hoped 
to  cany  the  rock  by  entering  with  the  fugitives ;  he  succeeded  in  carrying 
aereral  successive  gates,  but  found  it  imprudent  to  attempt  the  summit. 
He  had  been  instructed  to  withdraw  in  the  event  of  liot  completely 
anoceeding  in  his  first  enterprise,  but  perceiving  a  probability  of  ultimate 

success,  he  ventured  so  far  to  deviate  from  his  orders  as 
wuki,  m.  186, 1  '•    ^  j^j^  j^  ground  in  an  intermediate  line  of  works  about 

Mill,  V.  400.  half-way  up  the  hill,  and  the  place  capitulated  on  the 
appearance  of  the  army. 

The  minor  poets,  all  capable  of  protracted  defence,  offered  various  but 
uisacoessful  degrees  of  resistance ;  some  of  them,  favoured  by  local  drcum- 
fltanoes,  stood  the  assault,  and  the  garrisons  escaped  by  the  opposite  descent 
into  the  woods.  His  lordship  had  it  also  in  contemplation  to  adopt  some 
atrangement  for  blockading  Krishnagiri,  the  capital  of  BSrahmahal,  a 
place  deemed  impregnable  according  to  regular  means,  which,  although  not 
oommanding  any  road,  was  capable  with  a  large  garrison  of  interrupting 
wnta  •••  187  ifi«  *^®  transit  of  convoys  ;  but  he  was  called  from  this^ci- 
*    '      '      '    nity  by  causes  which  had  not  been  entirely  unforeseen." 

Still,  with  the  exception  of  Krishnagiri,  everything  essential  to  the 
eommunication  with  the  Coromandel  and  Bftrahmahal  to  the  south-east 
and  east  was  already  secured,  and  Lord  OomwaUis  considered  himself  at 

liberty*  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  north-east,  where 

Ih.  189, 191.  Nandidrug  was  captured  on  the  19th  October.  The 
Mill,  Y.  40  to  404.  i^i^g^nce  Qf  the  Govemor-Greneral  in  that  direction 
suggested  to  the  Sultan  the  advantage  of  making  a  diversion  elsewhere, 

Wilk    '"  191        ^^^  Lord  Comwallis  was  again  called  to  the  south-east  by 

an  alarm  for  his  communications.  '^  A  force  under  Bakir 
Sahib,  an  active  young  officer  and  son  of  the  venerable  killadar  of  Darwar, 
had  been  detached  by  the  route  of  Goimbatur  and  ThopUr  into  BSrahmahal, 
with  a  respectable  reinforcement  for  Krishnagiri,  with  orders  to  act  on  the 
eommunications  of  the  English  army,  and  particularly  to  sweep  off  in  a 
Boathem  direction  the  population  and  cattle  of  the  whole  district.  Colonel 
Maxwell,  with  a  suitable  division  of  the  army,  was  detached  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavouring  to  disperse  these  intruders,  and  in  descending  the  ghat, 
be  received  intelligence  that  a  portion  of  the  enemy  had  proceeded  in  the 
execution  of  their  barbarous  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  population  to 
Peonfigaram,  a  post  in  the  angle  formed  with  the  main  range  of  mountains 
by  the  cross  chain  of  ThopUr,  whence  only  a  mountain  pass  communicates 
ftuiher  south.  He  moved  with  rapidity  in  that  direction,  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  place  by  a  regular  summons ;  but  the  enemy,  not 
satisfied  with  a  simple  refusal,  fired  upon  the  fiag.  As  the  appearance  of 
the  works  justified  prompt  measures,  it  was  instantly  assaulted  and  carried 
by  escalade  with  little  loss  to  the  assailants;  but  of  the  garrison,  two 
hundred  men  were  killed  before  the  indignation  of  the  troops  could  be 

Mm.     404  restrained,    and  the  cavalry  escaped  by  the  mountain 

paths.  The  activity  of  Colonel  Maxwell's  movements, 
from  the  accurate  local  information  he  had  acquired  in  the  previous 
campaign,  soon  induced  Bakir  Sahib  to  withdraw  from  a  country  too 


^  The  native  authority  places  all  these  minor  events  after  the  fall  of  Nandidrug. 
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muoh.  bounded  for  the  safe  operations  of  cavabry.     He  descended  by  the 
pass  of  Changama  into  Croromandel,  but  finding,  ^m  the  presence  of  the 
English  cavabry  under  Golonel  Floyd,  that  any  enterprise  towards  Madras 
...  would  be  hazardous,  he  turned  southward  and  re-entered 

'  '  '  '  the  MaisUr  dominions  by  the  pass  of  Attur. 
Golonel  Maxwell  had  been  ordered,  if  he  found  the  enterprise  advisable, 
to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  town  within  the  lower  fort  of  Krislinagiri, 
for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible  of  cover  for 
their  predatory  arrangements ;  and,  after  effecting  his  objects  in  other  parts 
of  the  province,  he  encamped  on  the  7th  of  November  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  place,  without  any  other  demonstration  than  that  of  reascending 
the  pass.  He  moved  at  ten  at  night  in  three  divisions,  and  carried 
the  lower  fort  by  escalade.  The  officers  commanding  the  divisions  were 
instructed,  if  appearances  were  favoxirable,  to  follow  up  the  blow  and 
ascend  the  rock  with  the  fugitives,  who  had  barely  time  to  shut  and 
barricade  the  gate ;  and  so  dose  was  the  pursuit,  that  a  standard  of  the 
reg^ar  troops  was  taken  on  the  very  steps  of  the  gateway.  The  bearers 
of  the  ladders  were  not  so  expeditious  in  their  ascent,  and  the  g^arrison, 
more  numerous  than  their  assailants,  beg^  to  hurl  the  dreadful  missiles 
of  granite.  Proj  ections  of  rock  afforded  cover  to  the  assailants,  and  repeated 
attempts  were  made  during  two  hours  to  apply  ladders,  which  were  as 
often  crushed  with  those  who  bore  them  ;  and  Colonel  Maxwell  at  length 
found  it  necessary  to  desist  from  the  assault  with  considerable  loss. 
The  garrison  sallied  on  their  retreat,  but  it  was  conducted  with  so  much 
regularity  that  they  quickly  returned.  The  English  troops,  after  setting 
fire  to    the  town,  withdrew  before  daylight,   and    the  detachment  soon 

afterwards  returned  to  head-quarters,  having  moved  along 
,    ,\7'  ^^  ■  „     the  back  of  the  rancre  between  the  passes  of  Pfilakdd  and 

Wilk8,iu.  192,  193.     -d  jj        -u      j  *        xi.  *        ^     • 

Feddanaikandurgam,    for    the    purpose    of  restormg   a 
number  of  minor  posts  to  the  families  of  their  former  Hindu  possessors." 
The  remaining  operations  do  not  concern  this  narrative,  and  terminated 

in  the  siege  of  Seringapatam  and  treaty  of  1792,  by 

1792.  which,  amongst  other  cessions  of  territory,   the  whole  of 

lb,  244.  j^Q  present  district  of  Salem,  the  Hosur  Taluk  excepted, 

Y^ea'  Tipu,  219,    f^jj  ^  ^^  EngHsh,  the  Coromandel  thereby  obtahiing 

'  .  the  second  line  of  ghftts  as  an  iron  boimdary  on  the  wcbt, 

«TMi  '  •••  ACA        with  its  frontier  fortress  of  B&yakota  on  the  tableland 
Wilks,  ui.  260.  -■.,.«, 

of  MaisQr.^ 


1  The  cesaionfl  of  territory  in  the  Salem  District  under  the  treaty  of  1792  are  given 
in  Aitchison's  **  Treaties,  £ngag:ement8  and  Sanads,"  vol.  v,  p.  149,  as  follows  :— 

Salem,  Namnel  (or  NAmakal),  Sunkagurr}'  (or  Sankagiridurgam),  Banah  Mohol  (B&rah- 
mahal),  nine  taluks,  viz. : — 

(1)  Barrah  Mohul  (B&rahmahal), 

(2)  Caveriputtun  (Kavsripatnam), 

(3)  Verbudurdroog  (Vlrabadradurgam), 

(4)  Baycottah  (BayakOta), 

(5)  Belongs  to  North  Arcot, 

(6)  Durampoory  (Dharmapuri), 

(7)  Pinnagur  (Pennftgaiam), 

(8)  Tingryoottah  (TenkaraikOttai), 

(9)  Caveripoor  (Kftveripuram), 
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Between  this  period  and  the  war  of  1799  there  is  nothing  calling  for 
notice  except  the  extinction  pro  tern,  of  the  line  of  lawful  kings  of  Mais^  on 
the  death  by  small-pox  of  Gham  Eaj  aforementioned.    Tipu  did  not  even 

go  through  the  usual  farce  of  raising  a  successor  to  the 
masnud,  and  the  whole  family  were  pillaged  to  the  last 
of  their  possessions. 
The  undisguised  hostility  of  TXpu  and  his  intrigues  for  a  French  alliance 

drove  Lord    Momington    to  the  extremity  of  entering 
Mfles'Tipa,  262.      on  a  fresh  war  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1799, 

1  "QO 

before  doinsr  which  he  more  than  once  gave  the  Sultan 

ICIL  tL  104, 109.  _x_    .^      X  •!•  X  V     i--     1 

opportunities  to  conciliate  peace  by  timely  concessions. 

WTW  "•  •'T-a  ri'K     ^®®®  ^^^^  either  altogether  disregarded  or  noticed  with 

contempt,  and  when  at  last,  waking  from  his  infatuation, 
be  sent  an  escort  to  Hosur  to  receive  Major  Doveton,  the  expected  envoy, 
the  step,  if  sincere,  was  too  late,  as  the  army  of  retribution  was  already  on 

the  march.    The  attack  was  two-fold ;  ^  from  the  west 

iLaes  Tipu,  25  .      through  Coorg,   under   Lieutenant-Greneral  Stuart,  and 

'  ^     ^'      '     from  the  eajst  under  General  Harris.     Colonel  Brown  in 

Ooimbatur  and  Cblonel  Bead,  the  first  Collector  of  Salem  and  the  B&rah- 

vrxk   '"  ^00       mahal,  had  each  an  adequate  corps  at  their  disposal  to 

n  Ann      '       secure  the  due  supply  of  the  advancing  troops.    The 

MIm* t%      s'ifi       ©arli^r  progress  of  General  Harris  was  unopposed  by  the 

MflL   •  iifi         Sultan,    who  had    proceeded  in  force  in  the  opposite 

^■»    ..'.      '        direction,  where  he  was  defeated  *  at  Sedaseer  by  General 

Tt\ixl  Stuart,   and  thence  proceeded  on  the    11th   March  to 

19.  4U4.  /M»  i  ^  '  3    1  t 

Hill    '  116  Sermgapatam  en  route  to  oppose  the  more  formidable 

array  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  winding  route  of 
the  army  under  General  Harris,  from  the  vicinity  of  Arcot,  was  continued 
through  the  vale  of  Ambur  and  the  province  of  B&rahmahal,  whence  it 
nr^t.  •..    «.    «.      ascended  the  srhftts,  and  encamped  within  the  Encrlish 

frontier,  near  Kftyakdta,  on  the  4th  of  March. 
After  entering  the  enemy's  country  on  the  5th  with  one  of  the  divisions, 
some  days  were  necessarily  occupied  in  reducing  that  portion  of  the 
congeries  of  hill-forts  in  the  vicinity  of  Bftyakota  which  the  treaty  of  1792 
had  left  in  possession  of  the  Sultan ;  and  on  the  7th  the  head-quarters 
▼ere  established  at  Kelamangalam,  about  sixteen  miles  within  the  territory 
of  Maisur.  On  the  9th  the  whole  army  was  collected  on  that  ground  and 
made  its  first  united  movement  on  the  enemy's  country  on  the  10th,  the 
day  which  General  Harris  had  indicated  to  General  Stuart  as  the  latest 
ih  Ada  ^  which,   if  possible,   his  arrival  before    the    enemy's 

capital  ought  to  be  protracted. 

of  which  laUer  only  that  part  on  the  left  bank  of  the  E&v6ri  was  annexed  to  Salem, 
AttoofT.AnimtgiuTy  (Attllr.Anantagiri},  Purmathy  (Paramathi),  Shadmnngal  (Shendap 
mangalam),  and  Vaimloor  (OmalOr). 

^  According  to  the  natire  authority  (Hiles),  Generals  Harris,  Floyd,  and  Bargess 
opened  this  campaign  by  advancing  into  the  B&rahmahal  by  Ambllr  Rnd  TirupatQr  as 
iv  as  BftyakOta  (p.  254),  where  Pllranaiya  made  an  ineffectual  attack  on  the  flanks  of  the 
British  army  (p.  265),  after  which  they  moved  on  to  Anaikal  and  encamped  there.     {lb.) 

*  The  History  of  Tlpu  asserts  that  this  army,  being  defeated  and  dispersed,  returned 
to  CaJiciit  (Miles,  p.  260) ;  but  it  admits  afterwards  (p.  262)  that  this  army  arrived  at 
Seringapatam. 
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Th«  route  of  the  Cmuuiftiider-iii-Chief  U7  on  the  lltb,  12th  and  13th 

throng  the  BftlOghftt  Taluk  of  HoeOr,  and  thenoe  on  the 

UilL  vi.  119.         Hth  to 'withinninemilee  of  Bangalore,  whence  he  marched, 

Wilkt,  iii.  40fl.       <^   Kitnkanhalli,  towards  Seringapatsm,  which  fell  on 

It.  40T.  Hill,  Ti.     t^o  4th  May,  exactly  one  month  after  the  inreBting  force 

130.  first  encamped  agauist  it.     In  the  diTision  of  territoiy 

Wilki,  43S  iq.        which  followed  on  the  capture  of  the  capital  and  the  death 

Hill,  *i.  133.         of  the  Sultan,  the  Bolaghst '  Taluk  of  Hoaur  was  added  to 

wok*,  iii.  466  tq.      the  English  possessions,  thereby  completing  the  catalogue 

Hill,  Ti.  m.        of   vioiasitudos  whereby  the  present  district  of  Salem 

came  to  form  an  Indian  oollectorato. 


'  VU*  AitchiKin'a  "  TraatUi,  Engsgemoiita  and  SaiudB,"  toI.  v.  p.  83. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DISTRICT  AND  DETAILS  OP 
GENERAL  INTEREST  RELATING  TO  IT. 


The  district  of  Salem  lies  between  North  Latitude  llT  to  12^  57'  0"  and 

East  Longitude  77"^  32'  0"  to  79''  5'  0*.    It  is  bounded  on 
j^^l  ^"^       the  north  by  MaisOr  and  North  Aicot,  on  the  south  by 

portions  of  the  Coimbatilr  and  Tiichinopoly  Districts,  on 
the  east  by  Trichinopoly  and  South  and  North  Arcot,  and  on  the  west  by 
CoimbatOr  and  Maisur.  Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  about 
116  and  the  breadth  90  miles,  the  ayerages  being  abbut  90  and  70  miles 
respectiyely. 
The  area  according  to  the  census  of  1871  is  7,604  square  miles,  the  same 

being  the  figures  taken  in  Gbvemment  Order,  22nd  March 
1876,  No.  404.  In  a  letter,  No.  Hi,  dated  7th  February 
1877,  from  the  Assistant  Superintendent,  Revenue  Surrey,  the  area  is  stated 
to  be  7,483  square  miles.  This  is  stated  to  be  the  ^*  approximate  areas  of 
thetahiks  of  the  district,  scaled  from  the  Sheet  AUas  of  India."  Even  this 
howerer  is  not  final,  having  been  superseded  by  Board's  Proceedings, 
No.  3,389,  dated  23rd  December  1 879,  in  which,  on  the  authority  of  Uie 
Superintendent,  Revenue  Survey,  the  area  is  stated  to  be  acres  7,882. 
The  district  contains  nine  taluks  as  follows  :— 


Salem 
AttQr 


CQllscior^i  charg$. 
Area. 

8Q.    MILBB. 

993  or  1,033 
798  or      816 


Population.  Land  Revenuo. 

NO.  KB. 

398,805  4,56,871 

164,606  2,21,393 


Total 

..       1,791  or  1,849          557,811 

6,78,264 

• 

Deputy  CoUeetor's  charge. 

Trichengode 
NAmakal 

632  or      628          249,678 
743  or      702          261,009 

3,67,202 
3,62,558 

1                            Total 

..      1,375  or  1,330          510,687 
Svh' Collector* i  charge. 

7,29,760 

HosUr 

Kriflhnagiri 

Dharmapuri 

..      1,169  or  1,290          193,037 
658  or      620          170,233 
998  or      785          190,626 

1,93,902 
1,73,923 
1,92,216 

Total  . .     2,825  or    2,695  553,896 
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5,60,040 
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Sead  Assistant  CoUeetor^s  eharge. 


Tirupatttr 
'Cttankarai 

805  or      699 
808  or      910 

190,800 
153,801 

1,65,528 
1,29,081 

Total  .. 

1,613  or  1,609 

344,601 

2,94,609 

Grand  Total  . .      7,604'  or  7,483       1,966,995       22,62,673 

The  figures  given  in  the  Board's  Proceedings  of  23rd  December  1879 
harmonise  closely  with  the  calculations  of  area  made  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Btokee, 
the  Acting  Collector,  for  the  purpose  of  the  census  of  1881.  As  the  most 
accurate  figures  available  they  are  given  in  full  as  follows : — 


Taluks. 


Gorern- 
ment. 


Inarn. 


Mitta. 


Total. 


Miles 


Salem     .. 

Attor      .. 

N&malod 

Trichengode 

Dhamapuri 

Krishsaj^ 

Hoslkr 

Tirupatlkr 

trttankand 


ACRBS. 

ACKBS. 

ACRES. 

695,970 

30,670 

67,722 

459,900 

86,844 

26,014 

292,175 

19,402 

202,234 

257,736 

30,606 

117,736 

440,182 

25,420 

119,349 

246,189 

42,392 

146,496 

518,831 

105,523 

164,281 

363,427 

21,021 

94,784 

477,221 

8,018 

101,852 

3,651,581 

368,796 

1,019,468 

ACRES. 

684,262 

670,769 
613,811 
406,078 
684,901 
436,077 
778,635 
479,232 
687,091 


6,089,846 


Add  area  of  Javftdi  villages  transferred  to  South  Arcot 


Deduct  KodayEnji  transfetred  ftam  Nortli  Aroot 
Area  given  in  Board's  Prooeedings 


1,06916 
891*81 
802*83 
634-60 
913-91 
679*81 

1,216-62 
748-80 
917-33 


7,874-77 
8-00 


7,882-77 
•74 


7,882-03 


The  Atttir  Taluk  is  generally  in  charge  of  a  passed  Assistant  Collector,  and 
sometimes,  when  there  is  no  such  officer  ayailable,  of  a  Special  Deputy 
OollectoT.    Descriptiye  notices  of  all  the  taluks  are  given  further  on.' 

The  district  came  into  the  hands  of  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Tipu  Sultan  in  1792,  by  which  all  the  Pftylnghftt  now  bdonging  to 
the  distiict  was  ceded,  and  by  the  Partition  Treaty  of  MaisUr  in  1799,  by 
which  the  BolfighSt,  or  what  is  known  now  as  the  HosQr  Taluk,  was  added 
to  the  previous  cession.    It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  district  is 

composed  of  the  Talagh&t,  or  taluks  of  Salem,  AttOr, 
Nftmakal,  and  Trichengode  ;  the  BSrahmahal,  or  the 
taluks  d  Krishnagiri,  Dharmapuri,  TirupatGr  and  tJTttankarai ;  and  the 
Bfilfighftt  or  HosOr  Taluk.  This  however  is  to  some  extent  misleading, 
as  Krishnagiri  is  to  a  great  extent  Bfilflghat,  and  half  or  more  of  the 


TOPOOBAPHT. 


'  The  area  as  first  given  is  that  taken  from  censns  returns  and  from  Government  Order, 
No.  404,  of  22nd  March  1876,  from  which  the  figures  for  population  and  land  revenue  have 
also  been  taken.  The  alternative  area  stated  is  that  mentioned  in  the  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent's letter  above  quoted* 

»  See  Vol.  n. 
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Hosor  Taluk  is  below  the  ghftts.  The  B&rahmahal '  again  is  a  misnomer 
as,  in  addition  to  the  four  taluks  named,  the  Kangundi  Zemin dari  was  part 
md  parcel  of  the  original  Bdrahmahal.  Nor  can  the  four  southern  taluks 
be  properly  named  Talagh&t,  as  both  Salem  and  AttQr  are  distinctly  above 
tiie  first  line  of  ghftts  and  Nfimakal  is  partially  so  ;  if  also  the  line  b  tak^n 

^^mi^^m-^^^^^^^i^^^^m,^^^^^^!^    ■   ■!■  ■  ■  ■  11     m,  ^i  -■■»  -^  li  ■  ■■■■»    ^t^^^^  ,       n—-  ■  ■!  ■»■  ■-■■       ■>--  ■  ■   ■      ■■  .i    ■^  m    ,■ 

*  The  questioii,  Wbal  is  the  BftrahmalLal  P  is  one  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  At 
present  it  is  supposed  to  be  oonterminotis  with  the  four  taluks  above  mentioned.  At  the 
oommeiioement  of  the  century  it  included  Kangundi,  and  if  the  treaty  of  1792  is  to  be 
believed,  it  contained  at  that  time  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Talagh&t.  The  natives 
oomiBonly  say  that  the  name  sigpufies  the  12  palaces  or  mahals,  the  name  given  to  12  rock 
forts  or  drugs  mostly  in  the  Krishnagiri  Taluk.  The  first  separate  ruler  of  the  tract  is 
(apposed  to  be  Jagadftva  Rayar  (See  History,  Chapter  II,  p.  61),  who  obtained  the  tract 
in  jigfair,  for  his  defence  of  Pennakonda,  fromTimma  Baj.  The  tradition  further  states 
tbat  Jagaddva  Bayar  had  12  sons,  to  whom  he  assigned  their  several  charges,  and  by 
wham  the  12  mahals  were  built ;  but  the  12  sons  of  Jagaddva  Aao  are  as  mythical  as  the 
50  Mu  and  50  daughters  of  King  Priam.  What  the  names  of  these  12.  mahals  were  is 
eren  a  matter  of    doubt.    Buchanan  enumerates  them  as  follows : — (1)  Krishnagiri^ 

(2)  Jsgadevagarh,  (3)  Yaranagarh,  (4)  Kavalgarh,  (6)  Mfthaiftjgarh,  (6)  Bujangagarh, 
(7)  KatOrgarh,  (8)  Tripaturu,  whereas  a  fact  there  is  no  drug,  (9)  VaniambAdi,  ditto, 
(10)  Gaganagarh,  (11)  Sud&rsanagarh,  and  (12)  Tfaattakallu.  The  suffix  «« garh"  is 
written  by  Buchanan  "  gheda,"  the  Tamulians  commonly  writing  it  ''ga4a"  (sl.) 

aa sttempt  on  their  part  to  pronounpe  a  letter  in  the  Hindustani  alphabet  (^\  whidi  does 

not  eiist  in  their  own.  With  reference  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  Baiahmahal 
Buchanan  says  that  "  on  the  fall  of  the  Bayaru  of  Anagundi  the  Birahmahal,  with 
BiyakOta  and  many  other  districts,  became  subject  to  JagadSva,  the  P&ligar  of  Chenna- 
psttanam.  Qn  the  overthrow  of  this  powerful  family  its  territories  were  divided  between 
the  Kawab  of  Kurpa  (Cuddapah)  and  the  Rftjas  of  Maistkr :  the  former  took  the 
R4t>i^mai>al  and  the  latter  the  dominions  of  the  Chennapattana  family  that  were  situated 
in  Ksmrtfl     Haidar  annexed  the  Barahmahal  to  the  dominions  of  Maisfir."    In  writing 

of  RayakOta  he  says  that  it  is  only  '*  commonly*  reckoned  in  the 

•hid  Bdii.,  vol.  ii,     Bsrahmahal  because  it  was  added  to  that  province  by  the  peace  which 

^  Lord  Gomwallis  granted  to  Tlpu :"  he  also  states  that  one  of  ita 

limits  is  at  AmbOr  in  the  North  Arcot  District.    The  statement  also  which  makes  the 

Ikmliinaintl  conterminous  with  the  taluks  of  TirupatOr,  ^ttaakarai,  Krishnagiri,  and 

Dharmapuri  needs  qualification,  as  Buchanan  statesf  that  '^MaUapSdi, 
t  Sod  Bdii.,  vol.  ii,     though  placed  in  the  heart  of  the  Barahmahal,  never  belonged  to 

that  province  and  has  long  been  annexed  to  Arcot.  The  Naw&b  has 
gtren  it  in  jftghlr  to  the  husband  of  one  of  his  sisters."  There  is  even  some  reascm  to 
doobt  if  the  name,  Barahmahal,  can  correctly  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Jagad^va  Bao,  as 
native  tradition  assigns  the  building  of  the  1 2  mahals  to  Abdul  Nabbi,  Nawab  of  Cuddapah ; 
Bcr  again  is  there  any  certainty  as  to  the  list  given  by  Buchanan  being  correct.  His 
whole  stay  in  the  Barahmahal  did  not  exceed  seven  days,  during  which  he  marched  from 
Kftyakflta  to  AmbOr.  The  Kan  of  RayakOta,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  informed  inhabi- 
tads,  gives  the  12  f<^ts  as  follows  :^(1)  Jagadevagarh,  7  miles  east  of  Krishnagiri, 
the  capital  of  the  Barahmahal.    (2)  Arimgarh,  \  a  mile  from  the  Ejishnagiri  hill. 

(3)  Shimmagarh,  17  miles  west  of  Krishnagiri.  (4)  Sudarsanagarh,  10  milea  south  of 
Krishnagiri  near  the  village  of  Thattakal.  This  is  probably  identical  with  the  Thattakalln 
<rf  Buchanan,  who  however  gives  Sudarsanagarh  also.  (6)  Krishnagiri.  (6)  Kavalgarh, 
Sadies  north  of  Jagaddvagarh.  This  is  otherwise  written  Kdvalgarh.  As  *'Kaval'' 
Beans  "  a  guard,'*  the  Kari's  spelling  is  probably  correct  (7)  Manthaiajagarh,  7  mile* 
north  of  Krishnagiri.  As  llaharftjagarh,  an  undoubted  Barahmahal  fort,  finds  no  place  in 
the  Kftzi's  list,  this  is  probably  a  synonym  for  it.  (8)  Bnjangazh,  16  mOes  east  of 
Krishnagiri.  (9)  Gaganagarh,  8  miles  south  of  Krishnagiri.  (10)  KattOrftgarh,  near  the 
village  of  Nanthibandai  in  TimpatOr  Taluk.  (11)  Mallikarjunagarh,  12  miles  east  of 
Krishnagiri,  near  Mallapadi.  (12)  Varanagarh,  also  called  Vlrabodradurgam,  20  mile* 
wsst  of  Krishnagiri.    The  points  of  the  compass  and  distaaoes  from  Krishnagiri  as  given 
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from  the  Thalaimalai  on  to  8ankag;iri  and  the  Pakkanftd  and  thence  to  the 
Palamalai  in  CoimbatOr,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  part  of  Trichen- 
gode  is  also  relatively  B&lftghftt.  The  whole  four  are  however  Talagh&t  us 
compared  with  the  Bftrahmahal,  and  in  this  sense  the  name  may  be 
accepted.   Salem,  as  applied  to  the  district,  is  a  misnomer.  When  the  English 


by  the  KAfi  are  not  altogether  tmstwotthy,  as  may  be  seen  on  a  reference  to  the  map  on 
which  mbet  of  these  places  have  been  identified. 

The  following  sloka,  in  Mahratta  langnage,  but  written  in  Tamil  letters,  contains  the 
names  of  the  forts  very  much  as  the  E&zi  has  giren  them : — 

The  following  is  a  transUteration  of  the  same : — 

Mnkkiya  jagl  jM$adev^  Aran§mda,  SimwtMj  Suiarunay 
Kruhnmgiri  sft,  KSwmU  tO,  MakmH{;\  Bt^tutjfMUt, 
UnnatatO  tisatd  OiigmUUd  par,  ITo/^r, 
Fmt  MmUikify'tinay  FOtsim,  nama  asdkadaparA. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Timpatlkr,  Vaniambadi,  and  Tattakal  of  Buchanan's  list  are  not 
in  the  slokam ;  while  Arangarh,  Simmagarh  and  Mallikaijunagarh  of  the  slokam  are  not 
in  Buchanan.  It  has  already  been  conjectured  that  Tattakal  and  Sudarsana  are  identical. 
There  is  a  MallikArjunadurgam  about  four  miles  north- west  of  V&niambadi,  but  no 
application  of  the  rack  would  bring  this  near  Mallaptdi  as  the  Kaxi  puts  it,  and  the 
identification  of  Simmagarh  with  Tirupatl^  is  plainly  impossible.  The  natiTes,  however, 
say  that  the  hill  near  Mallapadi  is  called  Hallikarjunaduigam.  This,  however,  is  but  a 
trifling  complication  compared  with  that  involved  by  the  "  treaty  of  peace  with  Tippn 
Sultan,  1792'*  (cf.  Aitchison's  Treaties,  vol.  v,  p.  149),  where,  amongst  other  cessions, 
i^pears  the  following:  Barrahmohul,  9  talooks,  vis.  :  (1)  Barrah  Mohul,  Canterai 
Pagodas  64,000  ;  (2)  Caveriputtun  (  ae  Kav«ripatnam),  10,000  C.P.  ;  (3)  Verbndnrdroog 
(VlTabadradurgam),  G.P.  8,000 ;  (4)  Boyoottah  (BayaJEOta),  O.P.  8,000 ;  (6)  Kangoodie 
(Kangundi),  G.P.  6,000;  (6)  Duiampoory  (Dhaxmapuri),  G.P.  8,000;  (7)  Pinnagor 
(Pennaganun),  G.P.  10,000  ;  (8)  Tingryootta  (TenkaraikOttai),  G.P.  12,000 ;  and  (9) 
Caveripoor  (KavSripuram),  G.P.  8,000.  Now  KAv6ripuram  is  quite  outside  the  BAxahmahal 
plateau  and  never  belonged  to  it ;  in  fiact  the  tract  subject  to  the  Paligar  of  K&vSripursm 
lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Kav^ri,  being  partly  in  the  Goimbatto-  District.  R&yakOta  alw, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  excluded  from  the  true  Barahmahal,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  JagadSva  Bao  or  one  of  his  successors  lived  there ;  but  the  chief  difficulty  arises  from 
the  first  named  taluk  or  the  Barrah  Mohul  Proper,  whose  revenue,  64,000  pagodas,  only 
falls  short  by  6,000  pagodas  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  other  so-  called  taluks.  What  was 
this  true  Barahmahal  tract  P  By  a  process  of  elimination  it  would  appear  to  be  the  taluks 
of  Tirupattkr,  the  north  and  north-east  of  tJTttankarai,  and  the  north,  centre  and  east 
portions  of  the  Elrishnagiri  Taluk.  So  far  as  the  geography  of  the  treaty  is  concerned  it  is 
entitled  to  scant  respect.  The  tract  concerned  was  comparatively  a  recent  acquisition  to 
MaisOr,  and  Tlpu  and  his  people  knew  little  about  it  beyond  that,  through  extortionate 
middlemen,  they  had  wrung  considerable  sums  from  it.  The  untrustworthy  nature  of  the 
treaty  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  following  cessions  are  mentioned : — Salem, 
Kooric,  Namu^  Sunkagurry,  and  then  the  Barrah  Mohul,  after  which  follow  Attoor- 
Anantugurry,  Purmutty,  Shadmungal,  and  Vainloor.  Salem  and  Vainloor  (or  OmalOr) 
make  up  the  present  Sidem  Taluk;  Anantagiri  is  the  old  name  of  Atttr  ;  Purmutty  (or 
Paramathi),  Shadmungal  (or  Shdndamangalam)  and  Namuel  (or  KAmakal)  account  for  the 
present  taluk  of  N&makal ;  and  Sunkagurry  (or  Sankagiri)  accounts  for  Trichengode,  the 
whole  four  accounting  for  the  Talaghat,  as  the  so-called  Barrahmohul  accounts  for  the  four 
taluks  (Host^,  which  was  ceded  in  1799,  excluded)  above  the  ghats ;  but  what  is  Koork? 
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first  began  to  administer  the  country  the  district  was  known  as  *' Salem 
and  the  Barahmahal,"  in  which  latter  the  Zemindari  of  Kangundi  was 
induded  up  to  1808.  When  the  Hostlr  Taluk  was  subsequently  acquired 
the  district  was  properly  ''  Salem,  the  Barahmahal,  and  the  B&lftghfit ;'' 
but  by  degrees  the  name  of  the  chief  town  came  to  be  given  to  the  whole 


How  came  this  fly  in  amber  between  Salem  and  N&makal  P  This  is  a  question  which 
has  camed  much  heart-burning.  Goorg  waa  certainly  ceded  by  Tipu  at  this  time, 
and,  having  a  priTate  account  of  hia  own  to  settle  with  the  R&ja,  he  was  so  incensed 
at  the  inclusion  of  this  province  in  the  list  of  cessions  demanded,  that  he  very  nearly 
laoke  off  the  treaty.  Coorg  is  certainly  not  mentioned  in'  the  treaty  unless  Koork 
be  another  tran^teration  of  the  name ;  but,  if  so,  how  came  Koork  to  be  entered 
between  Nimakal  and  Salem  P  Search  has  been  made  in  every  direction  to  try  and  discover 
any  "  Koork  taluk'*  in  the  present  Talagh&t,  where,  if  anywhere,  it  ought  to  find  a  place. 
There  is  a  village  called  Kurukupuram  in  the  Trichengode  Division  and  two  called 
Enrukupatti  in  Sankagiri  and  OmalQr ;  but  all  insignificant,  though,  as  might  be  expected, 
some  one  was  ready  to  come  forward  with  a  tradition  that  Kurukupuram  was  once  a  taluk. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  original  treaty,  in 
Persian,  appears  to  be  in  Calcutta,  and  not  available  for  reference-;  but  one  conjecture  is 
that  Koork  found  no  place  in  the  original  treaty.  The  latter  was  made  on  the  17th  Biarch 
1792,  and  on  the  26th  March  Lord  Comwallis  ordered  Captain  Alexander  Read  to  proceed 
to,  and  take  charge  of,  all  the  ceded  districts,  of  which  a  list  was  furnished  with  the  order, 
aoeording  to  a  copy  of  which,  purporting  to  be  a  translation  of  the  original  and  signed 
6.  F.  Cherry,  Persian  Translator,  the  extent  of  the  district  corresponds  with  the  cessions 
in  the  treaty,  excepting  only  that  Koork  is  omitted,  and  the  total  of  the  beriz  of  the  ceded 
districts  is  less  than  that  shown  in  Aitchison's  Treaties  by  C.P.  8,000,  which  is  exactly 
the  amount  entered  against  Koork,  and  which  also,  according  to  the  *'  engagement  with  the 
Raja  of  Coorg  in  1793,'*  was  the  tribute  paid  by  Coorg  to  Tlpu  Sultan,  the  sum  there 
mentioned  being  8,000  Hoons  of  Rupees  3  each. —  Vide  Aitchison,  vol.  v,  pp.  173,  174. 
Another  fact  quoted  in  favour  of  this  view  is  that  the  name  Koork  does  not  occur  in  the 
Ust  of  the  36  taluks  into  which  the  ceded  provinces  were  divided  by  Captain  Read  in  June 
following.  Now^  Koork  was  in  the  present  Salem  limita,  and  was  a  taluk  under  Tlpu, 
Captain  Read  would  surely  have  assigned  it  a  place  in  the  36  taluks.  In  a  letter  subse- 
quently written  by  Captain  Read  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  dated  11th  June  1793,  the 
total  revenue  of  the  ceded  provinces  was  entered  as  Pagodas  2,82,000  and  not  2,90,000, 
which  would  be  the  case  if  Koork  was  one  of  the  taluks. 

On  the  other  hand  the  beriz  of  all  the  treaty  taluks,  ineludtng  Koork,  is,  according  to  the 
•chedule,  2,90,000  C.  Pagodas.  This  amount  exactly  corresponds  with  that  given  in  para- 
g;rsph  102  of  the  Board's  General  Report,  dated  23rd  July  1792,  vide  Board's  SelectionSj 
vol.  i,  which  runs  as  follows : — 

"  102.  The  Baramaul  and  Salem  Districts  ceded  to  the  Honorable  Company  by  Tippn 
Saltan  in  the  late  Treaty  of  Peace  have  been  put  for  the  present  under  the  management  of 
Captain  Alexander  Read,  as  notified  to  us  in  the  letter  from  your  Honorable  Board,  under 
date  4th  April  last,  the  estimated  value  of  which,  together  with  the  province  of  Dindigul, 
continued  in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  Madeod,  as  per  schedule  received  from  Tippu  Sultan,  is  as 
foQows,  via. : — 

Canterai  Pagodas. 

For  Baramaul  Taluks  •        ••        1,34,000 

For  Salem  Taluks  1,66,000 

For  Dindigul 90,000." 

From  this  it  may  be  inferred  either  that  the  Board  in  July  had  not  realised  that  tha 
insertion,  in  the  treaty,  of  Koork  between  Salem  and  N&makal  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the 
Koork  referred  to  was  the  Coorg  Provinoe  on  the  West  Coast,  or  that  some  taluk  called 
Koork  must  have  existed  in  Salem.  In  Captain  Read's  report  on  the  settlement  and 
nrvey,  dated  4th  April  1800,  paragraph  23,  it  ia  nid  that  when  the  ooimtry  was  oeded  it 
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district.  The  Talaghftt,  as  its  name  implies,  is  situated  below  the  gh&ts, 
on  the  level  of  the  Kamatio  generally,  and  in  soil  and  climate  differs  but 
little  from  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Trichinopoly,  South  Arcot  and 
GoimbatOr.  The  B&rahmabal  tract,  as  now  defined,  lies  between  the 
first  and  second  line  of  ghftts.     The  greater  part  of  the  Hosur  Taluk, 


oonsisted  of  the  taluks  noted  in  the  margin  (t.#.,  prior  to  the  British  Oovemment).    These 

v«Wjk«/7v>««««.  «    ..   ^m-  taluks  are  not  those  fonned  after 

,.  A^l^ktS^-  1  sJ^  ^  '*»^-  ^  •— Ption  of  the  oo^rtnr 

S.  Fennafl^va.  i  Ahtora.  ^7  the  British ;  for  in  Captain 

5.  HanxMT.  5.  Qautputtoor.  dated  10th  June  1792,  thenum- 

?:  ^^i^.  t  te?dU.                       ber  of  talnfa  M  conrtitatod  by 

8.  Veerabadradroog.  g.  Omaloro.                                him  was    entered  as   36,  and 

itlKSri:  •.Nw,.«IU.                          .g«£n,Uteronml796,thenmn- 

11-  K**!?*^-  ber  was  reduced  to  26.     Com- 

18.  Singarapett.  fanng  the  hst  in  Aitchiaon  s 

J^  Sl^P*^"*  (ooiMiuerwl).  volume  with   Captain    Read's 

16.  Vsniembadi  (oonquered) .  statement,  it  is  argued  that  first, 

il*  SJJS"**  ^*^  "8*^  **^  ^®  Talaghat 

Taluks,  Cautputtoor  is  not  msn- 

tioned  as  having  been  ceded  in  Aitchison,  toL  ▼,  p.  149.  Captain  Bead  writes  to  the  Board 
of  BeTenue  on  the  I6th  December  1792  that,  ss  in  Article  4  of  the  treaty,  it  was  stipulated 
that  all  districts  lying  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  Cauvery  should  beloug  to  Tlpu,  and 
those  to  the  east  and  north  to  the  British,  Gauveripuram  was,  subsequent  to  the  treaty, 
exchanged  for  Cautputtoor.  Deducting  therefore  Cautputtoor,  there  are  8  Talaghat  taluks» 
which  is  the  number  given  by  Aitchison.  The  names  of  the  8  taluks  as  mentioned  in  the  two 
are  exactly  the  same  except  in  one  particular,  vis.,  that  in  the  one  Koork  is  mentioned  and 
in  the  other  Nangapalli.  The  latter  is  situate  in  the  OmalUr  Division  and  has  a  population 
of  3, 1 78.  Tradition  has  it  that  this  was  the  kasba  of  a  taluk  under  the  Moorish  Govern- 
ment, and  Captain  Bead  also  made  it  a  taluk  in  June  1792.  It  is  argued  therefore  that 
these  two  taluks  were  identical ;  but  then  there  occurs  a  doubt  as  to  how  names  so 
different  could  have  been  confounded.  This  must  be  left  to  the  imagination.  If  Kuruku- 
patti  (Smiles  from  Nangapalli)  had  once  been  a  taluk,  and  continued  to  appear  so  in 
Tipu's  accounts  notwithstanding  the  change  of  the  kasba  to  Nangapalli,  which  must  have 
subsequently  risen  to  importance,  it  is  natural  that  the  name  of  the  former  should  have  been 
retained  in  the  treaty.  It  was  a  common  thing  till  lately  that  the  kasba  was  not  the  place 
from  which  the  name  of  the  taluk  of  which  it  was  the  head-quarters  was  derived. 

As  to  the  18  taluks  of  the  B&rahmahal  (i.e.,  north  of  ThopOr)  mentioned  in  Col.  Bead's 
Beport,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  them  with  the  nine  mentioned  in  the  definitive  treaty.  It 
may  be  that  those  mentioned  in  the  latter  were  handed  down  in  Tipu's  accounts  from 
time  immemorial  without  reference  to  the  actual  number  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty ;  indeed  this  is  very  possible,  as  Article  4  of  the  treaty  indicates  that  Tlpu  him- 
self was  rather  hazy  as  to  what  taluks  then  actually  existed  or  where  they  were. 

or  the  nine  Bamh  Mohul  taluks  of  the  treaty  schedule,  seven  find  a  place  in  Captain. 
Bead's  list,  Eftveripuram  and  **  Barrah  Mohul "  proper  being  omitted.  KAvfiripuiam,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  exchanged  for  Cautputtoor,  and  it  would  therefore  seem  as  if  '*  Barrah 
Mohul  proper  "  coincided  with  the  remaining  taluks  mentioned  by  Captain  Bead,  viz.,  Ada- 
mankOttai,  HarOr,  MorapOr,  Krishnagiri,  Kallavi,  Matttlr,  Singarapett,  TirupatnT, 
Parandapalli,  VaniambAdi  and  Javadi ;  and  from  these  AdamaokOttai,  HarOr  and  Mora- 
pOr may  fairly  be  deducted,  as  the  first-named  would  probably  have  merged  in  Dharma- 
puri  and  the  last  two  in  TenkaraikOttai  of  the  treaty  list.  The  difficulty  however  still 
remains  that  if  Coorg,  undoubtedly  ceded  to  the  English  in  1792,  is  not  the  Koork  of  tiie 
treaty  schedule,  then  this  important  province  is  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  at  all :  and 
this  is  further  complicated  by  tha  &ot  that,  in  Appendix  VI,  vol.  i,  p.  619,  2nd  Kdit. 
of  Wilks'  History,  a  hst  is  given  of  the  Pnxgunnabs  that  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
poflooMinn  of  Chick  Deo  Baj  of  MaisQr  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1704,  in  whidk  list 
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or  die  tme  Bfildghftti  is  above  the  second  line  of  gliftts,  and  the  so-called 
Talaghftt  taluks  are  below  or  between  outlying  ranges  of  the  first  ghftt 
qrBteoL  As  might  be  inferred,  the  district  is  composed  of  a  series  of  plains 
and  valleys  of  varying  height,  the  slope  throughout  being  towards  the 
east  and  south.     Thus  the  greater  part  of  HosQr.is  3,000  feet  above  the 


tJie  "  Buxuahal  *'  ia  entered  as  oontaining  the  following  taluks : — (1)  Banamhal,  (2) 
GhTeripnttim,  (3)  Yerabnddrdroog,  (4)  Bayoottah,  (5)  Kangoondy,  (6)  Darampoory,  (7) 
FennagTa,  (8)  Tingrycotta,  (9)  Gay6r3^poor,  (10)  Ahtoor.Anuntgeery,  (11)  Purmntty, 
(12)  Shendamungal,  (13)  Womloor,  (14)  Sankergeery,  (16)  Namcall,  (16)  Kooeh,  (17) 
SaLboi.  Now  here  again,  hetween  N&malcal  and  Salem  is  a  mysterious  '*  Koosh  "  where 
Koock  of  the  treaty  schedule  stands,  the  revenue  being  the  same  in  both  cases.  Now  Goorg 
VIS  not  subject  to  MaisOr  until  1773,  when  Hyder  conquered  it,  so  if  a  Koosh  or  Koork 
vss  really  amongst  the  provinces  subject  to  Chick  Deo  Raj  in  1704,  then  it  might  fairly 
be  infsrred  that  Koork  of  the  treaty  schedule  was  a  taluk  in  Salem  and  not  the  province 
of  Goorg.  In  arguing  that  Koork  is  Coorg  Mr.  Foulkes,  after  assuming  that  Koosh  of 
Wilk^  Appendix  may  betaken  to  be  a  misprint  for  Koork,  writes  as  follows : — "If  so,  the 
msttor  is  nanrowed  down  to  the  simpler  question,  whether  the  Koork  of  the  treaty  schedules 
ii  CooKg. 

"  There  is  not  after  all  much  of  an  imputation  upon  the  '  veracious  Wxlks '  in  conrect- 
ing  the  error  of  his  appendix ;  for,  if,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case  from  internal  evidence,  this 
Appendix  is  not  his  own  work,  but  was  compiled  for  him  by  some  one  else,  all  his  own 
responiibility  regarding  it  was  to  see  it  correctly  printed.  I  will  give  two  reasons  why 
I  believe  it  not  to  be  WiUn'  own  work. 

'*  1.  In  tJiis  Appendix  the  *  Purgunnahs '  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Chick  Dev 
Baja  are  dietributed  under  tikree  heads,  vis.,  (1)  Mytoor  with  70  *  Purgunnahs,*  (2)  Bmrro' 

'Mr  Voolkes  ad-  "*^'  ^^^  ^^  'Purgunnahs,'  (3)  Ccimhtioor  with  14  'Purgunnahs.* 
Bits  titt^WiDu  knew     Under   ^  BmrramhaV  it   includes  Salem,  Koosh,  Namcall,  Sanke- 

Md  firt^^'^vas'us  fi»®®T»  *®*»  ^  numbered  in  consecutive  order.  I  do  not  think  it 
ia^to  see  the  list     possible  that  Wilks  oould  have  written  this;    he  knew  perfectly 

ST^en  difwuSu  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  P^'^^^  ^^^  ^^^  '^  ^®  Bftrahmahal.  Here  then  is  a 
eooM  to  pass  over  a  hnge  error  and  an  error  that  Wilks  could  not  possibly  have  made, 
pitent  enrar  1  ^^^  y^^  oould  not  have  compiled  the  document  which  contains  it.* 

"  2.  In  the  next  place,  I  turn  to  Wilks'  Index  to  see  whether  he  wrote  the  name 
*  Bsrramhal '  as  it  is  written  twice  over  in  this  Appendix  ;  and  I  find  there  '  B&zamahAl,' 
and  <m  turning  to  half-a-doaen  places  in  his  text,  I  find  this  same  spelling  always,  with  or 
without  the  accents.  And  similarly  I  find  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  '  Purgunnahs ' 
incbded  in  *  Barramhal  *  in  this  Appendix  spelt  differently  from  Wilks'  spelling. 

Appendix.  WUkt*  Indix, 

Gaveripnttun  Caveripatam. 

Yembuddrdroog       Veerabuddra  Droog. 

Bayoottah       ..        .•         .,         ,.         ..  Bayacota. 
Kangoondy. 

Pennagra        Penagra. 

Tingrycotta Tingrecota. 

Caverypoor     ..         • Gaveripoor. 

Anuntgeery Does  not  occur:  but  Wilks  never 

writes  -geery,  but  almost  always 
-gherry,  and  sometimes  -gerry. 

Purmutty       ••         ••         ••        .«         .,  Permetti. 

Womloor        ••        Oomaloor. 

Sankergeery  .•        Sankerydroog  or  Shenkerrydroog. 

Namcall  ..         ••        • NamcuL 

Kooeh  (for  Ko<vk) Goorg. 

*'A11  these  differenoes  of  epelling,  and  they  can  be  earned  much  further^  show  very 
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sea;  Krishnagiri  slopes  from  2,000  to  1,300,  which  is  the  general  level  of 
Tirupattir,  Dharmapuri,  and  tTttankarai,  Dharmapuri  being  perhaps  on  the 
average  nearer  to  1,400  feet ;  Salem  slopes  downwards  from  a  maximum, 
in  the  plains,  of  about  1,200  feet,  and  AttOr  is  somewhat  lower;  Trichen- 
gode  generally  is  lower  than  AttOr,  and  near  Erode  oomes  as  low  as  550 


plainly  that  the  oompiler  of  Appendix  No.  VI  had  a  different  system  of  spelling  from  that 

•  iTK     wiiv  » iMMi      ^  Wilks,  and  therefore  •   it  was  not  drawn  up  by  Wilks  himself. 

or^tawditm!^l>?*^        "  ^6  question,  why  <  Koork '  is  placed  by  the  side  of  iSolem  in 

not      wilfprm      Mr.    the  schedule  attached  to  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  1792,  and  in 
Foulkes  ntmtglf   has     »,.         .  a^         <r  i^*.  .... 

supplied  avery  strong    Tippoo's  own  oonflrmatory  *  Jummabundy,    is  one  to  which  only  a 

proof,  of.  p.  48  >upr%    conjectural  answer  can  be  giren.    Possibly  it  may  have  been  a  bit  of 

note  on  Ketti  Muta-     ..  •  t>  *  ^x  j  a.  v        a/       ^  ^i.- 

liyiir.  diplomacy.    But  it  does  not  much  matter ;  for  this  much  is  very 

certain  from  Wilks  himself,  (1)  that  Goorg  was  ceded  by  thia  treaty ; 

and  (2)  that  Tippoo  was  very  angry  about  It,  which  emphasizes  that  certainty :  and  yet, 

if  Koork  of  the  treaty  schedules  is  not  Coorg  of  Wilks*  text,  this  important  mnph— i«^ 

cession  does  not  appear  at  all  in  these  lists  of  the  ceded  proyinces.   I  do  not  see  any 

difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  identification  beyond  the  circumstance  of  the  place  which  it 

occupies  in  the  list  of  cessions,  and  this  difficulty  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  set  aside  by  the 

circumstance  that  everything  else  points  to  Goorg.'* 

If.  to  sum  up,  Koork  and  Kooah  are  not  Coorg,  then  Coorg  finds  no  place  in  the  ti«aty 

by  which  it  was  ceded,  which  is  improbable  though  possible.    The  matter  may  haTe  been 

so  much  a  subject  of  humiliation  to  TIpu  that  the  cession  may  have  been  understood  but 

not  mentioned.    This  is  improbable.    If,  and  this  appears  the  better  opinion,  Kooxic  is 

Coorg,  then  its  position  may  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  natives  who  copied 

the  treaty  were  so  much  afraid  of  Tlpu*s  anger  that  they  purposely  placed  Koork  amongst 

the  so-called  Barahmahal  taluks  in  the  hope  that  it  would  escape  special  notice,  and  so 

save  them  from  an  explosion  of  the  tyrant's  anger.    Reference  on  the  subject  was  made  to 

Mr.  Aitchison,  then  Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Bunnah,  who  was  under  the  impressian 

that  a  map  showing  the  treaty  cessions  was  to  be  found  in  the  Foreign  Office  at  OJcutta. 

Application  was  accordingly  made  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  eliciting  the  following  very 

obliging  reply,  which  is  the  latest  information  available  on  the  subject  :— 

Foreign  Offxcb, 

Siknla,  1st  May  1880. 
«<  Dbak  Sir, 

**  I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  asking  for  the  identifi* 

cation  of  Koork  in  page  149,  voL  v.  of  Aitchison's  Treaties. 

I  am  afraid  the  Foreign  Department  cannot  help  you  on  the  point. 


<( 


Yours  faithfully, 
To  (Signed)         H.  M.  DURAND." 

H.  LbFanu,  Esq. 

To  return  however  to  the  BArahmahal.    The  etymology  of  the  name  is  ^.Ij  (bftnh">12) 
+     l^^  (mahal  »  a  palace),  and  it  consequently  signifies  **  the  twelve  palaces." 

The  following  durgams  are  said  to  have  been  dependent  on  the  Barahmahal : — Boditim- 
marftya  Durgam,  Chenr&ya  Durgam,  Kodagiri  Durgam,  Mslagiri  Durgam,  0dagiri  or 
Odagui  Durgam,  Ratnagiri  Durgam,  and  Anchitti  Durgam.  JagadSva  Rao  appears  to 
have  been  originally  an  inhabitant  of  Nannal  Circar  in  Haidarabad,  from  which  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  owing  to  a  passion  which  the  beauty  of  his  daughter  had  inspired  in  the 
naw&b.  He  took  with  him  in  his  flight  64  families,  of  whose  names  a  Ust  is  at  hand,  but 
too  lengthy  for  insertion  here:  their  descendants,  of  whom  Ramier,  late  lfa.m<n^  of 
Krishnagiri,  is  one,  still  live  at  Krishnagiri,  Itahar&jagarh,  P&randapalli,  Tirupattkr  and 
Kavfiripatnam.  In  their  flight  they  came  southwards  to  the  Tungabadra,  which  stopped 
their  progress,  being  in  flood.  Considering  however  that  death  was  preferable  to  dis- 
honour they  ziaked  the  passage,  which  was  accomplished  in  safety.    Coming  thence  to 
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feet,  while  the  NSmakal  Taluk,  which  borders  on  Trichinopolj,  is  on  the 
lowest  level  of  all.  An  almost  unbroken  line  of  hills  crosses  the  district  a 
Me  south  of  its  centre,  in  a  line  roughly  speaking  from  E.8.E.  to  W.N. W. 
Another  range  separates  the  Bftlftgh&t  from  the  Bfirahmahal,  and  another, 
almost  unbroken,  fringes  the  Bftrahmahal  on  the  east.     The  south-east  comer 


PamakondA,  JagadSva  lUyar  performed  such  feats  of  yalour  in  its  defence  against  the 
iniiy  of  Vijayaptir,  that  the  representative  of  the  Vijayanagar  dynasty  at  Chandragiri,  to 
vbom  Jagadftya  Rao  was  related,  granted  him  the  tract  now  known  as  the  B&rahmahal. 
This  was  about  the  year  1578.  The  tract  was  then  almost  uninhabited  and  clothed  with 
fonslB.  He  took  up  his  residence  first  at  JagadSvagarh,  and  was  very  liberal  in  the  terms 
OD  iriiieh  he  granted  lands  to  his  followers  and  the  small  indigenous  population,  who 
seeded  some  such  stimulus  to  wrestle  with  the  jungle.  Several  grants  kuown  as  Deshmuki 
and  Deskulkarani  were  given  by  him  in  perpetuity,  as  also  Inams  for  village  services, 
tad  Battavarthi  Inams  to  the  Brahmans  who  officiated  in  the  temples.  It  is  said  however 
that  his  generosity  was  quickened  by  a  prophecy  that  his  rftj  would  be  of  brief  duration. 
When  he  left  Haidartbad  two  sons,  Kum&ra  Jagad6 vaand  BAma  JagadOva,  accompanied  him, 
floe  of  whom,  as  Jagaddva  Bayalu  II,  who  is  said  to  have  transferred  the  seat  of  government 
to  BAyakOta,  soooeeded  him,  his  name  being  preserved  in  a  stone  inscription  about  the  grant 
of  the  village  of  K&rimangalam  in  the  PennAgaram  Division.  He  was  succeeded  by 
JagadevaBayaln  III,  and  after  him  R&majagaddva  B&yalu,  in  whom  the  dynasty  came  to 
an  end  in  1669.  He  was  overthrown  by  Mustafa  Khan,  said  to  have  been  a  servant  of 
Yijayapt&r,  who  ruled  the  country  for  five  years,  after  which  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Xahiattas  Ecooji  and  Sevaji,  to  whose  time  the  forts  of  MAhartjagarh  and  Bnjangagarh  are 
aarigned.  The  Mahratta  rule  (this  account  is  according  to  a  memoir,  based  chiefly  on  offioe 
reeorda,  prepared  in  the  HuzHr  in  1859,  vide  District  Gazette,  January  14,  ib.)  is  said  to  have 
lasted  forty  years.  Zulfikar  Khan,  on  the  part  of  the  Mogul,  then  reduced  the  country  and 
ia  said  to  have  ruled  eight  years,  after  which  Alamgir  gave  it  in  j&ghlr  to  Abdul  Nabbi, 
Kawtb  of  Cuddapah,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  thirty  years  up  to  1754.  To  him  are 
asagned  the  twelve  forts  from  which  the  name  Barahmahal  is  derived.  In  his  government 
the  whole  of  Krishnagiri  is  said  to  have  been  given  away  to  Mahometans  in  jAghlrs,  some 
ol  which  still  survive.  The  rule  of  the  next  naw&b,  Abdul  Mahomad  Khan,  which 
lasted  ten  years,  is  said  to  have  been  noted  for  the  leniency  of  the  rates  imposed  on  the 
jlg^drs.  Abdnl  Musum  Khan,  the  next  naw&b,  ruled  eleven  years,  after  which  he  gave 
place  for  eight  years  to  Abdul  Muzzad  Khan  Nawftb,  who,  after  governing  for  eight  years, 
wBisaooeeded  by  the  same  Abdul  Musum  Khan,  who  ruled  for  five  years  more,  after  which 
Haidar  conquered  the  country  and  held  it  for  one  year,  and  then  ceded  it  to  Bona  Viasaji 
Pont,  a  servant  of  the  Peshwa,  in  lieu  of  peshkash.  After  two  years  Haidar  resumed 
the  countzy,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  it  was  administered  by  General  8mith,  but  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Tlpu  in  1782  until  1792,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  Company.  Tlpu*s 
reign  is  chiefly  embalmed  in  native  memory  by  his  having  resumed  all  favorable  tenures 
except  Devadayam  and  BrAhmadAyam.  He  seems  however  to  have  made  partial  restitution. 
TittiAmfmf  Iyer  was  then  Amildar  of  the  BArahmahal ;  and  the  Zemindars,  finding  their 
estites  sequestered  by  him  under  the  Sultan's  orders,  proceeded  to  Baja  RAm,  the  DewAn 
at  Bangalore,  with  whom  they  had  no  better  luck.  They  then  had  the  courage  to  approach 
the  Snltan  himself,  who,  through  Mir  Mahomad  Saadak,  granted  their  request  in  oonsidera- 
tioQ  of  a  sum  of  Rupees  75,000  to  be  paid,  money  down ;  to  this  they  at  first  consented* 
and  RAja  RAm  was  ordered  to  carry  out  the  matter ;  but  when  they  came  to  him  they 
pleaded  for  a  reduction  of  Rupees  49,000  in  the  amount  on  the  ground  that  the  Sultan 
had  received  the  revenues  for  four  years.  RAja  Ram  referred  them  back  to  the  Sultan,  who 
vaa  then  with  his  army  at  Deonhalli,  and  from  him  at  last  they  obtained  the  terms  which 
they  required.  Krishna  Dass,  a  Sowcar,  paid  Rupees  11,000  for  them,  and  they  paid 
the  balance  themselves  to  ImAm  B6g,  Amildar,  who  was  put  in  charge  of  Krishnagiri, 
vhidi  was  afterwards  formed  into  a  separate  division,  and  the  Zemindars  resumed  their 
estates.  The  same  summary,  prepared  in  the  Huztir  as  stated  above,  mentions  that  sanads 
then  existing  showed  that  the  TalaghAt  taluks  were  partially  held  during  the  period  of 
nominal  MaisQr  rule,  by  Abdul  Russul  Khan,  NawAb  of  Cuddapah,  and  by  the  NawAb  of 
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has  also  its  mountain  g^uard.  The  river  systems  are  strictly  speaking  four 
in  number.  The  chief  is  the  KftySri  system,  to  which  belong  the  southern 
portions  of  Hostir  and  Dharmapuriy  which  contribute  the  SanathkumSranadi 
and  the  ThopUr  river  or  Ydpftdiftr,  and  the  taluks  of  Trichengode,  N&makal 
and  Salem,  through  which  the  Sirabanganadi,  ThirumanimuthSry  Karu- 
vftttftr  and  Aiyfir  flow,  in  the  order  mentioned,  to  the  Kftvdri.  The  aecond 
system  may  be  called  the  Yellftr  system,  and  concerns  mainly  the  Attilr  Taluk, 
between  which  and  Salem  there  is  a  water-shed,  plainly  noticeable,  near 
the  Gddumalai.  To  this  system  belong  the  Yasishtanadi  and  the  Sw^tha- 
nadi,  which  drain  two  parallel  valleys  running  east  and  west,  the  former 
carrying  off  the  drainage  of  the  Kalrftyans  and  the  latter  that  of  part  of  the 
Kollimalais  and  Pachaimalais.  Both  these  rivers  unite  outside  the  district 
and  form  the  YeUfir,  from  which  the  system  has  been  named.  The  third 
system  is  that  of  the  Ponfir,  which  drains  the  northern  portion  of  the 
BAlftgh&t  and  the  Bftrahmahal,  the  north-west  comer  of  TirupatOr  and 
the  southern  comer  of  Dharmapuri  excepted.  The  chief  tributaries  to  this 
are  the  Chinnftr  in  Hoetlr,  the  Mallapftdiar  in  Ejrishnagiri,  the  Psmbftr  in 
TirupatOr,  and  the  Yftnifir  in  tTttankarai.  The  last  and  smallest  system  is 
that  of  the  P&lfir,  which  traverses  the  north-western  comer  of  TirupatOr. 
The  district  appears  to  have  undergone  a  double  crushing,  the  forces  in  the 
one  case  working  from  east  to  west,  and,  in  the  other,  from  north  to  south 
approximately.  The  result  of  the  double  forces  is  specially  noticeable  in 
the  series  of  ranges  which  cross  the  centre  of  the  district,  their  general  line 
being  from  E.S.E.  to  W.N.W.  and  the  spurs  from  north-east  to  south-west 
nearly.  The  system  resulting  from  the  east  to  west  pressure  may  be  traced 
in  several  distinct  lines  of  hills.  Thus  on  the  extreme  east  there  is  the 
Javftdimalai,  the  KalrSyans  (£)rlvftni  and  Yalasaimalai  ranges),  and  the 
Chitterimalai.  A  second  line  may  be  traced  in  the  YSlagiris,  the  Kunna- 
thtir  outcrop,  the  Mallftpxiram  hill,  the  Kauimalai  and  the  Shevaroys. 
The  third  line  is  traceable  through  the  Krishnagiri  hills  down  to  the  Yattala- 
malai  and  the  Thopiir  hills.  A  fourth  line  is  represented  only  in  Krishna- 
giri and  by  the  Pikkilunalai  in  Dharmapuri,  and  a  fifth  runs  from  SOlag^, 
with  breaks,  to  the  Panchapalli  hills  and  the  MSlagiris,  and  on  to  the  belt 
which  fringes  the  EfivSri.  The  sixth  line,  which  is  the  true  MaisOr  plateau 
upheaval,  is  less  noticeable,  mainly  because  the  Maistlr  tract  to  the  west  is 
level  with  it,  but  it  may  be  seen  partially  south  of  Denkanikdta  and  Jauli- 
kSri.    Any  one  who,  from  the  plains,  studies  the  hill  system  in  Krishna- 


Aroot.  BaoadB  are  also  forthooming  under  the  seals  of  Narro  Janarden  and  B&lftji  and 
Baji  Bao.  A  portion  of  the  B&Ugh&t  was  under  the  P&ligar  of  A^m^^i  These 
details  have  been  ^ven  for  what  they  are  worth.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  tluMi  the 
readiness  with  wldch  people  give  away  what  does  not  belong  to  them.  Rulers  whose 
tenure  is  new  or  shaky  are  glad,  for  a  present  paymeq^,  to  assign  tracts  in  jtghir  when  the 
grantees  are  likely  to  be  their  supporters.  Even  the  veriest  pretenders  are  forward 
enough  with  sanads  for  what  they  have  never  oonquered,  and  the  recipienta  have  no 
objection  to  take  what  costs  them  nothing,  and  play  a  double  game  with  both  contending 
puties.  Even  in  the  present  day  relics  of  this  survive,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
that,  under  cover  of  right  to  a  village,  rival  claimants  grant  pattas  to  ryots,  who  taire 
advantage  of  this  to  plead  uncertainty  as  to  who  their  landlord  is,  and  thereby  embarni« 
the  lawful  owner.  The  details  relating  to  the  B&rahmahal  and  the  vicissitudes  which 
it  underwent  as  narrated  by.Wilks,  will  be  found  in  Chapter  II,  History. 
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giri,  will  fail  altogether  to  get  an  approximate  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the 
hiUs  run.  True  there  are  vales  like  those  through  which  the  roads  from 
Knahnagiri  to  Kfty6ripataam  and  that  from  Eftyakdta  to  Fftlakdd  run, 
which  might  suggest  that  the  hills  trend  nearly  from  north  to  south,  but 
the  mass  of  hills  is  so  tangled  and  complicated  and  the  valleys  between  are 
80  small,  that  a  general  view  is  impossible.  If  however  the  TSlagiri  is 
ascended  to  the  plateau  which  fronts  Jolarpett,  a  dear  view  of  the  whole  is 
obtained.  From  thence,  looking  west,  a  series  of  long  hiU  ranges  running 
from  north-east  to  south-west  may  be  seen  distinctly,  commencing  in 
Kangundi  and  Chittoor  to  the  right  and  running  on  to  the  confines  of 
Dharmapori  on  the  left  These  lie  one  behind  the  other  as  far  away  as 
the  BftlSghftt,  where  the  further  extension  is  lost  to  view.  Seven  separate 
ranges  may  be  counted,  and  they  cannot  better  be  described  than  by  liken- 
ing them  to  surf  waves  of  gigantic  size,  the  seven  huge  rollers  seeming  as  if 
they  were  surging  down  from  Maisilr  and  would  dash  themselves  against 
the  Yelagiri.  The  beet  time  to  see  them  is  in  the  evening  just  before 
•onset,  when  the  western  rays  throw  the  eastern  sides  of  the  hills  into  dark 
ihadow,  while  each  topmost  ridge  glitters  brightly  against  the  dark  setting 
of  the  range  beyond.  In  the  glare  and  haze  of  the  burning  sunset  the 
dark  rdlers  look  as  if  flecked  with  golden  foam.  The  last  example  of  the 
north-south  ranges  is  on  a  small  scale,  viz.,  the  AUavamalai,  south  of  Salem 
and  west  of  OhAcipur.  Of  the  results  of  the  crushing  from  south  to  north  the 
hues  of  upheaval  south  of  Denkanikdta  and  Kundukdta  in  the  Bfil&ghfit  are 
the  northern  representatives.  The  great  range  which  crosses  the  centre  of 
the  district  as  above  mentioned  may  be  classed  in  the  same  category ;  the 
next  is  south  of  Salem,  where,  from  the  Shevaroys,  may  be  seen  three 
large  and  distinct  ranges  running  east  and  west,  of  which  the  Jerugumalai, 
the  Badamalai  and  Kheddamalai  are  the  chief  representatives.  The 
Qddumalai  to  the  east  follows  the  same  direction,  as  does  the  ridge  which 
bisects  Atttlr  near  Mallikarai.  The  Paohaimalais  and  Kollimalais  cannot 
be  referred  distinctly  to  either  system,  partaking  as  they  do  partly  of  both. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  great  horse-shoe  'curve  in  the  south  of  the 
district,  to  which  Mr.  Bruce  Foote  refers  in  his  memorandum  given  below, 
may  be  in  some  way  the  resultant  of  the  double  forces.  A  comparison  of 
the  parallel  trap-dyke  systems  of  the  Bftrahmahal  with  those  of  the  southern 
taluks,  which  are  twisted  and  run  in  all  directions,  will  show  that  while  the 
foroes  in  the  B&rahmahal  have  generally  acted  in  a  uniform  direction,  there 
has  been  a  struggle  of  opposing  forces  in  the  Talaghftt. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  Bevenue  Settlement  acres  1,508,642  were  classi- 
^  fled,  66  per  cent,  of  the  said  area  being  **  sandy  red  " 

soil,  16  per  cent.  "  loamy  red,"  16  per  cent,  '*  regur" 
(chiefly  loamy),  and  2  per  cent.  **  permanently  improved."  The  red  soils 
therefore  largely  predominate,  the  taluk  percentage  of  this  ranging  from 
68  in  Krishnagiri  to  91  in  XTttankarai.  Oeologically  regarded  the  soils 
are  highly  interesting,  and  are  discussed  at  length  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  Volume  IV,  Part  2,  pages  34-46  and  120  to  139. 
They  are  primarily  disciissed  under  the  heads  of  laterite  (generally  a 
highly  ferruginous  conglomeratic  deposit  of  indurated  clay),  cotton  soil, 
and  kunkur,  and  again  as  red   soils  (L&1)>   alluvial  soils,    black  soils 
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(or  regur),  and  mixed  soils,  besides  wHoh  special  mention  is  due  to  the 
white  or  salt  soil  (Ghaudu-man  or  Ealar-bhumi),  which  is  generally  a 
mixture  of  day  and  sand  containing  large  quantities  of  soda  and  potash 
and  some  common  salt,  these  salts  being  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  highly  felspathic  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  laterite  is 
either  pseudo*lateritic,  as  for  instance  the  decomposed  gneiss  on  the 
Sheraroys,  or  laterite  proper,  often  highly  conglomeratic,  which  "  consists 
essentially  of  an  agglomeration  of  little  rounded  particles  cemented 
together  by  a  ferrugiDous  sandy  day,  the  little  nodules  or  concretions 
being  more  distinct  in  their  form  towards  the  upper  surface,  where 
they  become  darker  in  colour,  gradually  changing  from  a  yellowislL  red 
to  dark  brown  or  .black,  eyentuaUy  becoming  quite  polished  and  assuming 
a  semi-metallic  lustre.  Generally  these  consist  of  ferruginous  sandy 
day,  concretionary  in  structure,  but  in  many  cases  they  are  composed 
of  iron  ore,  showing  a  grey  metallic  surface  when  broken;  grains  of 
sand  also  are  frequently  induded  in  the  mass,  which  sometimes  assumes 
a  true  conglomeratic  character.  The  matrix  or  cementing  material 
increases  in  quantity  from  the  interior  of  the  bed  to  the  surface,  the  latter 
being  harder  and  less  friable  than  the  interior,  which  is  clayey.  In  its 
least  compact  form  this  formation  occurs  as  a  grayel-like  accumulation  of 
small  rounded  pellets  of  impure,  clayey,  brown  hematite,  for  whidi  the 
very  suitable  name  of  *  pisiform  lateritio  gravel '  has  been  proposed  by 
Dr.  Oldham."  This  semi-metallic  lustre  and  polished  exterior  are  very 
deceptive,  and  at  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  nodules  are 
mere  concretions  or  conglomerates,  as  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  fused 
by  intense  heat.  As  for  the  red  soils  the  greater  part  of  them  is  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  more  or  less  f  errug^ous  rocks,  especially  the 
homblendio  varieties.  The  Lsl  of  the  plains  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  red  soils  on  the  hills,  which  are  however  evidently  formed  by  the 
weathering  of  the  underlying  rocks.  Of  alluvium  the  only  sample  worth 
mentioning  is  that  of  the  KAvSri  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  district, 
into  which  both  humus  aiM  sand  enter.  Of  cotton  soil  there  are  numerous 
spreads  in  the  district,  as,  for  instance,  north  of  the  Thalaimalai  and  west 
of  N&makal.  "  South-east  and  east  of  Adamankottai,  at  the  south  end  of 
the  BSrahmahal  terrace,  at  an  elevation  of  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  sea  levd,  and  aroimd  Dharmapuri  are  several  good- 
sized  spreads  of  typical  cotton  soil,  especially  to  the  north  of  the  road  from 
Dharmapuri  to  PennSgaram. 

**  Eastward  of  the  Mukantlr  peak  cotton  soil  is  again  found  at  a  very  high 
levd,  and  spreads,  without  any  important  break,  as  far  south  as  the  bend 
of  the  ThoptLr  river.  A  long  strip  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  Man- 
javadi  valley,  and  extends  northwards  along  the  foot  of  the  TenSndSmalai 
for  three  or  four  miles. 

'*  Several  small  but  typical  spreads  of  regur  occur  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Salem-Attur  valley,  and  also  in  the  great  Kottaipatti  valley  which 
divides  the  Kalrftyanmalai  from  the  Ten&nd@malai. 

**  The  very  black  soil  lies,  as  ftir  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  higher  undula- 
tions of  the  comparatively  flat  country.  It  is  generally  of  a  very  dark 
brownish-black  colour,  ^ith  occasionally  greyish  or  bluish  shades.     The 
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mineral  composition  of  cotton  soil  yaries  considerably,  some  varieties  being 
10  sandj  as  to  constitute  a  olayey  loam,  while  others  are  marly,  or  still 
more  rarely  form  a  yery  stiff  day,  all  agreeing,  as  a  rule,  in  the  absence 
of  coarse  mineral  particles. 

"  In  diy  weather  the  surface  is  seamed  with  gaping  cracks,  which  break 
it  up  into  irregular  polygonal  figures,  and  the  soil  is  then  very  friable,  but 
in  wet  weather  it  becomes  a  highly  tenacious  mud. 

*'  Many  of  the  larger  cracks  extend  three  or  four  feet  in  depth,  and  where 
numerous  render  the  ground  unsafe  for  rapid  riding. 

"  According  to  existing  chemical  analysis  there  is  yery  little  organic 
matter  in  this  soil,  the  mean  result  of  obseryadons  being  about  4  per 
eeni"  M.  D'Archiac  quotes  the  following  analysis  in  his  Jlisiaire  de9 
Progrh  d$  la  Giohgie  (yol.  ii,  p.  329),  but  without  stating  from  what 
part  of  India  the  sample  in  question  was  derived : — 
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"  In  appearance  the  cotton  soil  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  black 
soil  of  the  Nilgiris,  of  the  Anamalai  forests,  and  of  the  '  bottoms '  and 
parts  of  the  surfaces  of  peat  bogs  in  Ireland.  It  is  also  very  like  in  appear- 
ance, and  probably  of  similar  origin,  to  the  black  mud  soils  at  present 
fimoing  on  the  beds  of  most  tanks  and  j  heels  and  of  some  of  the  back- 
waters of  India. 

''  Looking  at  the  cotton  soil,  then,  as  compared  with  these  soils,  we  are 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  sedimentary  deposit  mixed  with  organic  matter, 
chiefly  vegetable  in  its  origin,  and  we  further  believe  the  deposits  to  have 
been  formed  more  generally  in  fireeh  than  in  brackish  waters.' 

'*  The  black  soil,  or  '  maiden  earth,'  which  is  formed  on  the  surfaces  of 
peat  bogs  in  Ireland  contains  very  little  organic  matter,  and  is  derived 
frcMn  the  peat  through  the  exposure  of  that  deposit  to  atmospheric  infiu- 
encesy  when  the  organic  matter  is  decomposed  by  the  liberation  of  the 
carbonic  acid. 

"  The  fine  black  soil  just  on  the  surfaces  of  the  peat  bogs  and  drying-up 
swamps  at  the  bases  of  many  '  sholahs '  (woods)  on  the  Nilgiris,  is 
undoubtedly  formed  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  dense  damp  forests  of  the 
Anamalais,  south  of  Coimbatur,  the  black  soil  is  still  a  highly  vegetable 
one,  owing  to  so  little  exposure  to  weathering  infiu  ences. 

"  In  tank  beds  and  jheels  of  India  generally  there  is  possibly  more  of 
animal  life  going  on,  but  there  is  at  the  same  time  quite  sufficient  vegeta- 
ble life  to  yield  the  amount  of  vegetable  organic  matter  necessary  for  the 


>  Mr.  Henry  F.  Blanford  hae  already  put  forward  the  idea  of  this  soil  being  mainly  of 
lagoon  origin. 
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production  of  this  soil,  and,  above  all,  tihese  localities  are  exposed  to 
atmospheric  influences  far  more  powerful  than  is  the  case  with  the  peat  of 
Ireland  or  of  the  Nilgiris.  It  is  the  intensification  of  the  weathering 
influences  of  the  Indian  dimate  which  appears  to  us  to  be  the  great  agent 
in  the  production  of  this  soil,  and  which  accounts  in  great  measure  for  the 
almost  total  destruction  and  consequent  absence  of  all  organic  remains  in 
recent  deposits  where  we  know  that  life  has  been  so  largely  developed. 

"Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  fresh-water  character  of  the  regur- 
depositing  waters  may  be  drawn,  and  apparently  with  good  reason,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  various  levels  at  which  the  cotton  soil  occurs.  It  has 
already  been  observed  that  spreads  of  reg^r  occur  at  comparatively  great 
elevations  above  the  level  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  as,  for  example,  at 
AdamankOttai,  Dharmapuri,  and  other  places  in  the  Barahmahal,  and  to 
the  west  of  Nfimakal  in  the  low  country. 

"  In  the  first  cases,  if  the  plains  around  Dharmapuri  and  AdamankOttai 
had  become  covered  with  regur  through  the  existence  of  brackiBh  water 
lagoons  connected  with  the  sea,  as  those  of  Mercanum  or  the  Ghilka  and 
Pulicat  lakes,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  of  the  low  country  of  our  area 
must  have  been  under  the  waters  of  the  sea  in  question,  out  of  which  the 
Bhevaroys  and  other  mountain  ranges  would  alone  have  risen  as  islands. 
No  indications  remain  of  such  a  state  of  things,  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  no  such  great  depression  of  the  metamorphic  country  has 
taken  place  since  it  acquired  its  present  general  contour.  If  such  a  sea  ever 
did  surround  the  mountains  and  highlands,  it  must  have  been  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  Cuddalore  sandstone  series,  unless  we 
presume  the  regur  to  belong  to  more  than  one  geological  period,  a  pre- 
sumption not  warranted  by  our  present  knowledge  of  the  facts  connected 
with  the  several  formations  of  cotton  soil  before  enumerated.  Supposing 
such  a  sea  to  have  existed,  the  question  at  once  presents  itself,  what  lias 
become  of  the  sedimentary  deposits,  both  littoral  and  pelagic,  formed  by  it  ? 
We  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  would  all  be  so  utterly  swept  away  by 
denudation  as  not  to  have  left  any  traces  whatever  among  the  numerous 
and  often  very  tortuous  valleys  of  the  mountain  country.  We  cannot, 
then,  attribute  the  formation  of  the  Dharmapuri  cotton  soil  to  the  action  of 
brackish  water  lagoons  connected  with  a  sea  washing  over  great  part  of 
what  now  forms  the  B&rahmahal,  but  must  suppose  the  reg^  to  have  been 
deposited  in  shallow  fresh- water  lakes,  or,  if  the  water  was  not  fresh,  the 
saline  properties  must  have  been  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
metamorphic  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the  deposit  took  place. 
The  same  argument  will  apply  to  the  other  high-level  regur  deposits  of  the 
Bfirahmahal,  and  also  to  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salem,  but  not  so 
forcibly  to  those  occupying  lower  levels  nearer  the  coast." 

The  natural  lie  of  the  country,  as  favouring  the  opinions  set  forth  above, 
may  be  studied  to  great  advantage  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  tTttan- 
karai  Taluk,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Kadathur  mitta  and  towards  the 
bases  of  the  Shevaroys.  Before  the  ThoptLr  river  had  worked  an  outlet  to 
the  Kfivdri,  the  whole  of  this  tract  must  have  been  one  spread  of  shallow 
water.  Kunkur  is  very  common  in  the  sub-soil,  and  near  the  banks  of  the 
YSniftr  large  deposits  are  found.  The  same  may  be  observed  in  ravines 
near  the  M allftpuram  railway  station. 
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Mr.  Bruce  Foote,  of  the  Qeological  Survey  of  India,  contributes  the  follow-* 
iBg  memoraadum  of  the  geology  of  the  Salem  District : — 

The  geological  structure  of  Salem  District  is  (so  far  as  it  is  known)  yeiy 

simple.  By  far  the  larger  part  is  made  up  of  rocks 
belonging  to  the  great  metamorphic  or  gneissio  series  of 
Souiheni  India,  with  a  few  irruptive  rocks  in  the  form  of  trap  dykes  and 
granite  veins.  The  remaining  part  is  occupied  by  a  few  unimportant 
sabaerial  deposits  and  the  alluvia  of  the  different  rivers,  which  also  are  very 
Uttle  notewcnihy.  Simple  though  the  geological  features  of  the  district  are, 
they  are  of  mxich  greater  interest  than  is  generally  the  case  in  mainly  meta- 
morphic regions. 

But  litde  is  known  geologically  of  the  district  outside  of  the  tract  examined 
by  the  Oeological  Survey,  which  tract  includes  very  little  but  what  lies 
within  the  limits  of  sheet  79  of  the  Indian  Atlas.  The  parts  known  outside 
of  those  limits  are  the  Kanjumalai  and  its  magnetic  iron  beds,  Sankagiri- 
drag  and  a  small  tract  to  the  east  of  it,  and  finally  a  strip  of  country 
averaging  three  miles  in  width  from  Tirupatto  northwards  to  the  boundary 
of  the  district. 

A  description  of  the  area  surveyed  will  be  found  in  Volume  lY  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India  under  the  title  **  On  the  Qeological 
Structore  of  portions  of  the  Districts  of  Trichinopoly,  Salem,  Tanjore,  and 
South  Arcot,  included  in  Sheet  79  of  the  Indian  Atlas,  by  William  King 
Junior  and  Kobert  Bruce  Foote,  Esquires,  Oeological  Survey  of  India.'' 
The  chief  geological  features  are  shown  in  the  geologically  coloured  edition 
of  sheet  79,  also  published  by  the  Geological  Survey  Department. 

The  Nfimakal  and  a  small  part  of  the  AttQr  Taluk  were  surveyed  in 
1860  by  my  colleague  Mr.  W.  King  (now  Deputy  Superintendent,  Qeological 
Smvey  of  India  for  Madras)  and  myself  jointly ;  the  remainder,  which  forms 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  area  included  in  sheet  79,  was  surveyed  by 
myself  in  the  seasons  of  1861  and  1862. 

But  very  little  had  been  previously  written  about  the  geological  or 
nuneralogical  features  of  the  coimtry.  The  earliest  writer  mentioning 
Salem  District  was  Dr.  Benjamin  Heyne,  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service, 
who  referred  to  the  so-called  **  chalk  hills  "  near  Salem  town.^ 

He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Benza,  also  of  the  Madras  Medical  Service,  who 
touched  upon  various  points  in  connection  with  the  geology  of  the  district, 
remarking  upon  the  well-marked  bedding  of  the  homblendic  schists  lying 
between  Adamankdttai  and  Salem,  and  giving  a  fair  description  of  the 
■<  chalk  hiUs,"  a  tract  of  country  cut  up  by  a  remarkable  plexus  of  veins  of 
magnesite  or  carbonate  of  magnesia.  He  quotes  an  analysis  of  the 
nuigneeite  by  James  Frinsep,  Esquire. 

Dr.  Benza,  whose  '^  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  the  Country  between  Madras 
and  the  Neilgherry  Hills  vid  Bangalore  and  vtd  Salem  "  will  be  found  in  the 
Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  vol.  iv,  1886,  seems  to  have  over- 
looked the  presence  of  baltimorite  (fibrous  serpentine)  and  chalcedony,  both 
of  which  occur  commonly  with  the  magnesite,  and  also  to  have  been  unaware 


'  See  hit  Tracta  on  India  (London,  1814),  No.  22.    Joomal  of  a  Tonr  from  Bangalore  to 
Tridiinopol/  in  1802. 
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of  the  existence  there  of  ohromate  of  iron,  a  remarkable  vein  of  which  was 
discovered  there  by  Mr.  Heath,  the  founder  of  the  Porto-Novo  Iron  Oompanj. 
He  also  failed  to  observe  the  great  magnetic  iron  beds  of  the  Kanjumalai. 
No  mention  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  magnetic  iron  beds  or  of  the 
chromate  of  iron  vein  is  given  in  the  very  numerous  letters  by  Mr.  Heath 
and  others  concerning  the  various  leases  granted  by  the  East  India  Company 
to  the  Porto*Novo  Iron  Company,  which  had  obtained  the  monopoly  of  those 
important  minerals.  These  letters  were  all  published  in  a  bulky  Parlia^ 
mentary  Blue-book. 

Bef erences  to  the  geology  of  Salem  District  were  made  by  the  Beverend 
0.  F.  Muzzy,  of  the  American  Mission  at  Madura,  in  his  remarks  on 
Ghreenough's  Geological  Map  of  India,  which  had  been  submitted  to  him  for 
comment  by  the  Government  of  Madras.  These  references,  as  well  as  some 
made  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Carter  in  his  '*  Summary  of  the  Geology  of  India,"  given 
in  his  geological  papers  on  Western  India,  are  of  no  importance. 

A  notice  of  the  magnesite  at  the  chalk  hills  by  the  late  Captain 
Newbold,  F.a.s.,  which  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Carter,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  come  across. 

The  Jfetamarphie  or  Oneime  Roeh. 

The  members  of  the  great  gneissic  series  may  be  considered  in  the  first 
place  with  much  advantage,  forming  as  they  do  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  district,  and  being  the  base  on  which  rest  all  the  other  rocks  met  with. 
The  South  Indian  gneiss  series  is  unquestionably  of  vast  geological 
antiquity,  very  probably  quite  as  old  as  the  gneissic  rocks  which  in  Amelica 
and  Europe  are  reckoned  to  the  Laurentian  system,  the  oldest  as  yet 
determined  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Despite  their  age  and  the  great 
amount  of  metamorphism  they  have  undergone,  their  truly  sedimentary 
origin  may  in  general  be  clearly  seen.  The  bedding  of  all  the  varieties  of 
gneiss  is  as  a  rule  perfectly  dear,  and  over  considerable  tracts  it  is  possible 
to  work  out  the  succession  of  beds  with  considerable  detail  and  precision. 
In  other  parts,  however,  there  has  been  so  much  contortion  and  dislocation 
of  the  strata  that  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  unravel  the  oonfuaion  they 
show. 

The  true  direction  of  the  outcrop  of  the  bedding,  or  ^'  strike  "  as  it  is 
technically  called,  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  surveyed  portion  of  the  district 
(the  north-western  comer  of  sheet  79)  generally  more  or  less  north-easterly ; 
further  south,  along  the  Salem- Attur  valley,  the  strike  is  more  generally 
north-east  by  east  or  even  more  easterly  still.  In  the  extreme  south  of  the 
district  the  rocks  form  a  vast  horse-shoe  curve,  a  feature  of  great  geological 
interest  and  worthy  of  every  attention  from  future  explorers,  affording  as  it 
does  the  best  and  most  extensive  section  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  as  yet 
known  in  Southern  India.  This  great  curve  will  be  referred  to  again  at 
some  leng^. 

-  As  these  lines  of  strike  represent  a  numerous  succession  of  synclinal  and 
anticlinal  foldings,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  due  to  the  action  of  some 
great  force  or  succession  of  forces  compressing  the  originally  horizontal  or 
but  very  slightly  inclined  strata  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  axes  of 
the  foldings. 
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The  priiudpal  yarietiee  of  rock  belonging  to  the  gneiss  which  occur  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Salem  District  are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance  and 
extent  of  deyelopment: — 1,  homblendic  schists  and  rocks;  2,  quartzo- 
lelspathic  gneiss  (massive  or  schistose)  ;  3,  talcose  and  chloritic  rocks  (gene- 
nUy  achistoee,  rarely  massive) ;  4,  magnetic  iron  beds ;  5,  crystalline  lime- 
stones. 

There  are  many  intermediate  varieties  formed  locally  by  graduation  of 
the  leading  varieties  into  one  another,  but  as  a  rule  these  are  of  no  great 
importance.  In  the  two  first  groups  the  varieties  range  from  highly  grani* 
toid  and  porphyritic  rocks  to  finely  laminated  schists,  an  intermediate 
rather  massive  but  distinctly  bedded  (laminated)  form  being  in  each 
group  the  most  common  variety  met  with. 

This  intermediate  massive  variety  of  the  homblendic  gneiss  may  be  well 
studied  on  the  Shevaroy  bills,  of  which  it  constitutes  the  main  mass; 
also  in  the  group  of  hills  known  as  the  Dharmapuri  hills  lying  to  the  north- 
west of  the  former.  It  is  in  fact  the  most  widely  distributed  variety  of 
the  gneissic  rocks  in  the  eastern  part  of  Salem  District. 

The  quartzo-felspathic  group  is  well  represented  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  district.  On  the  western  side  of  the  YSlagiri  mountain  near 
TimpatOr  some  beds  exposed  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  show  very 
marked  porphyritic  structure ;  the  quartzo-f  elspathic  mass  of  the  rock  being 
crowded  wi^  distinct  crystals  of  a  lighter  coloured  felspar,  and  the  rock 
constitutes  a  true  granite  gneiss. 

Whether  the  great  band  of  granitoid  rock  occurring  at  Sankagiridrug 
be  a  true  granite,  t.«.,  a  truly  eruptive  rock,  or  simply  a  band  of  gneissic 
rocks  converted  into  granite-gneiss  by  extra  metamorphic  action  along  an 
axis  of  folding,  has  yet  to  be  determined ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  veiy  numerous  veins  traversing  the  main  mass  of  the  rock  in  the 
drug  hin  are  veins  of  true  granite.  These  veins,  which  intersect  each  other 
at  many  different  angles,  form  a  very  striking  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the 
pbM».  Much  of  the  granite  would  yield  building  stone  of  very  great  beauty 
and  susceptible  of  very  high  polish. 

The  taieose  and  ehioritic  sehiits  are  also  widely  distributed.  Their 
largest  development  is  seen  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  TenfindSmalai  and 
farther  north  on  the  banks  of  the  Ponftr,  across  which  the  beds  extend 
towards  the  Javfidi  hills.  The  schists  are  often  indurated  into  a  very  hard 
rock,  generally  of  pale  bluish-green  colour. 

In  a  few  places  are  associated  small  beds  of  potstone,  an  impure  variety 
of  talc,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  various  culinary  utensils  which  will  be 
referred  to  again  further  on. 

The  magnttie  iron  beds  are  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  of  all 
the  gneissic  rocks  in  Salem  District  on  account  of  their  economic  value,  and 
forming,  as  they  do,  in  many  places  very  striking  natural  features  of  the 
conntryy  and  affording  the  geologist  who  is  endeavouring  to  unravel  the 
structure  of  the  metamorphic  region  g^reater  assistance  than  do  the  members 
of  any  of  the  other  groups.  None  of  these  latter  can  be  followed  with 
much  certainty  over  distances  through  which  the  course  of  the  ferruginous 
beds  can  be  traced  with  perfect  ease  and  confidence. 

The  majority  of  the  magnetic  iron  beds  known  to  the  Oeological  Survey 

VOL.  I.  13 
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may  be  ref eired  to  five  principal  groups,  but  several  important  ones  most 
be  ref eired  to  singly.    The  five  groups 


1.  The  Kanjumalai  group. 

2.  ff  GkSdumalai  group. 


3.  ,)   Singipatti  group. 

4.  „   ThalaiTnalai-KollTTnalai  group. 

5.  ,y  Tfirtamalai  group. 

1 .  The  most  accessible  and  (me  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  groups 

is  that  which  heads  the  list,  the  Elanjumalai  group,  bo 
^Ksajunaiai  called  after  the  fine  bold  hill '  aroimd  which  the  magnetic 

iron  beds  are  disposed  in  a  concentric  ellipse  forming 
part  of  a  great  syndinal  fold.  The  hill  is  in  itself  a  very  striking  and 
noteworthy  examide  of  a  hill  formed  by  circum-denudation,  tiie  sides  of  the 
synclinal  fold  having  been  cut  away  in  such  a  manner  that  the  highest  part 
of  the  ridge  coincides  very  nearly  with  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  into 
which  the  beds  were  folded.  Three  principal  iron  beds  occur  here,  and  may 
be  traced  with  ease  in  most  parts  all  round  the  ellipse,  which  is  very  elon- 
gated and  not  quite  regular  in  f onn.  The  ellipse  formed  by  the  lowest  iron 
bed  measures  4i^  by  1|  miles  in  length  and  greatest  width,  and  all  the  bedb 
are  tilted  up  at  high  angles. 

The  following  list  shows  the  series  of  beds  making  up  the  mass  of  the 
hill,  enumerated  in  descending  order : — 

1.  Quartso-homblendic  beds  full  of  laige  garnets  and  of  great 

thickness,  forming  the  summit  ridge. 

2.  Magnetic  iron  bed. 

8.  QnartBO-homblendic  and  homblendic  beds  alternating. 

4.  Magnetic  iron  bed. 

6.  Quartzo-felspadiic  gneiss. 

6.  Quartao-homblendio  and  homblendic  beds  alternating. 

7.  Taloose  schist,  highly  indurated. 

8.  Homblendic  gneiBS. 

9.  Magnetic  iron  bed. 

10.  Talcose  schist,  a  thin  bed  much  indurated. 

11.  Ghmetiferous  gneiss. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  two  lower  and  principal  iron  beds  may  be 
set  down  as  about  50  feet,  or  possibly  rather  more.  A  great  talus  of  iron- 
stone fragments  extends  aU  round  the  hill,  but  is  specially  noticeable  on  the 
south  side,  where  the  fields  are  thickly  strewn  with  it  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

In  richness  the  beds  are  not  constant  throughout,  but  vary  gradually 
from  a  rock  which  to  the  eye  would  appear  to  consist  of  ore  to  the  extent 
of  seven  parts  in  eight  (the  eighth  part  being  quartz,  the  only  mineral 
associated  with  the  magnetic  iron,)  to  one  containing  about  half  its  bidk  of 


1  Lying  as  miles  sonth-west  by  west  of  Balem  town  and  dose  to  the  nulwsy  w^A 
paoset  round  the  eaitem  end  of  the  ridge. 
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ere;  the  great  mass  of  the  beds  ocmsifltiiig  of  an  intennediate  quality,  in 
which  the  cubical  and  octahedral  forms  of  the  magaetio  iron  can  occa- 
aonally  be  traced.  The  ore  generally  occurs  in  grains  of  various  sises 
lying  in  the  planes  of  foliation,  and  sometimes  uniting  into  stringy  or  into 
small  laminar  patches.  The  grains  have  when  freshly  broken  a  considerable 
metallic  lustre;  weathering  however  gives  them  a  black  or  very  dull 
puplish-grey  colour. 

llie  iron  beds  show  very  conspicuously  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills  in  puui- 
terraces. 

These  iron  beds  furnish  much  of  the  ore  smelted  by  the  natives  in  the 
fonounding  villages,  and  were  also  worked  (certainly  as  late  as  1861)  to 
supply  the  Porto-Novo  Iron  Company's  furnaces  at  Pulilmpatti  on  the 
KftTdri  river  some  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  to  the  westward.  From  infor- 
mation kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Maylor,  at  that  time  the  Manager  of  the 
Porto-Novo  Iron  Company's  works,  it  appears  that  the  yield  from  this  ore 
was  about  55  per  cent,  of  pig  iron ;  the  quantity  of  charcoal  required  was 
^  tons  to  every  ton  of  iron  produced. 

Two  kinds  of  workings  were  in  vogue  (in  1861)  for  collecting  the  ore. 
The  first  and  most  generally  adopted  was  to  turn  up  the  talus  or  highly 
weathered  outcrops  of  the  beds  by  shallow  trenches  or  holes  (rarely  more 
than  three  cnt  four  feet  deep),  and  thence  to  coUectthe  smallest  and  most  friable 
pieces,  which,  if  not  already  sufficiently  comminuted,  were  further  reduced 
hj  pounding  (often  with  only  a  round  stone)  to  the  consistency  of  a  coarse 
sand.  The  second  kind  of  workings  was  by  means  of  rude  attempts  at  shafts, 
inclining  according  to  the  dip  of  the  bed  and  joined  together  by  still  more 
irregular  galleries,  all  running  in  a  line  in  the  richest  part  of  the  bed.  The 
deepest  shaft  seen  was  about  15  feet  in  depth  with  a  diameter  of  less  than 
6  feet    No  attempt  at  timbering  of  any  kind  had  been  made. 

The  cost  of  odlecting  and  picking  for  the  Pulftmpatti  furnaces  was 
about  1^  rupees  per  ton,  and  the  carriage  thither  by  bandies  about  3^ 
rupees ;  heavy  charges,  which,  with  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of 
ebarooalf  eventually  led  to  the  dosiug  of  the  Porto-Novo  Oompany's  works 
at  that  place. 

2.  The  Oddnmalai  group  of  iron  beds  takes  its  name  from  the  Gtodumalai, 

a  fine  loff^  hill  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  great  vall^ 
^^^Momalai  stretching  eastward  from  Salem  along  the  southern  flanks 

of  the  Shevaroy,  TenandSmalai  and  Kabftyan  mountains. 
The  Oodumalai  divides  this  valley,  which,  for  convenience,  I  will  call  the 
Salem- AttOr  valley,  into  two  parts,  for  it  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
YeiUAr  river  and  the  Thirumanimuthftr  (or  Salem  river),  a  tributary  of  the 
KftvSri.  The  summit  ridge  of  the  GK^dumalai  consists  of  a  great  bed  ci 
magnetic  iron  ore  rising  into  cliffs  and  pinnacles  of  great  height  and 
beauty.  These  diffs  are  beautiful  from  their  vivid  colours  as  well  as  from 
their  bold  and  striking  forms.  The  main  mass  of  the  rock  is  of  a  deep 
purple,  but  where  blocks  have  fallen  away  and  the  half  weathered  joint 
sorfaces  are  exposed,  the  colour  of  the  surface  is  often  so  intensely  red  as 
afanost  to  rival  vermilion  when  lit  up  by  the  sun.  This  red  colour,  toned 
by  streaks  of  brown,  is  well  displayed  on  the  face  of  the  great  precipice 
oocurring  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge  just  below  the  summit,  and  forms 
a  fine  contrast  with  the  bright  green  jungle  at  foot  of  the  predpioe. 
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The  iron  beds  fonning  the  GOdumalai  group  may  be  traced  from  a 
point  seven  miles  east  by  north  of  Salem  along  the  OOdumalai  ridge,  thai 
past  BdlfbTy  north-eastward  up  the  Naiyamalai,  and  thence  along  the  east- 
em  slopes  of  the  Tenftndtoialai  for  many  miles.  The  main  bed,  which  is 
very  rich  along  the  ridge  of  the  OCdumalai,  is  in  places  fully  100  feet 
thick  and  dips  north  at  a  high  angle.  Where  seen  on  the  B§lur  hill  and 
on  the  Naiyamalai  plateau,  the  bed  is  again  very  rich  in  its  content  of  iron, 
but  intermediately  it  is  poorer.  At  the  western  end  of  the  Gk>dumalai  two 
principal  beds  appear,  but  in  the  Naiyamalai  four  are  seen.  The  main  bed 
at  the  west  end  of  the  QMumalai  ridge  furnished  (in  1861)  the  ore  smelted 
in  a  considerable  number  of  native  furnaces  in  neighbouring  villages. 

8.  Th0  Singipatti  group. — ^Lying  four  miles  south  of  the  GKSdumalai  is 

another  group  of  iron  beds  forming  part  of  a  syndinal 
GrouiT^  fold  extending  some  ten  miles  in  a  generally  east-north- 

east to  west-south-west  direction.  In  this  group  there 
are  three  principal  beds,  which  are  most  largely  developed  in  the  northern 
side  of  the  synclinal  axis,  the  corresponding  beds  to  the  south  being  cut 
off  by  faults  to  the  west  of  Singipatti  and  obscured  by  thick  superficial 
deposits  east  of  the  villages. 

This  group  is  not  specially  remarkable  for  its  richness.  Of  the  three  prin- 
cipal iron  beds,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  intervening  thick 
beds  of  homblendic  and  quartzo-felspathic  gneiss,  the  west  or  northern- 
most is  richest.  Where  seen  to  the  south-south-east  of  the  travellers' 
bungalow  at  Vfilapfidi  it  is  about  50  feet  thick,  which  is  also  about  the 
average  thickness  of  the  other  two  beds  north  of  the  synclinal  axis. 

This  Singipuram  group  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  iron  beds 
occurring  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  Kalrftyan  mountain  group. 

4.  The  Thalatmalai'Ebttimalai  group. — ^The  magnetic  iron  beds  reckoned 

to  this  group  spread  over  a  much  wider  space  than  those 
KdM^S^up.     1^  ^^  foregoing  groups.    They  figure  very  conspicuously 

in  the  vast  horse-shoe  curve  formed  by  the  gneissic  beds 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  district.  This  huge  curve,  which  includes  the 
whole  mass  of  the  KoUimalais  and  the  Thalaimalai  (the  most  southerly 
mountain  in  the  Salem  District),  has  its  apex  to  the  west  outside  of  the 
limits  of  the  area  surveyed  by  the  Geological  Surveyors ;  but  the  curve  of 
many  of  the  inner  (upper)  beds  was  traced  with  perfect  ease,  demonstrating 
the  reality  of  the  flexure.  To  the  east  of  the  KoUimalai  and  Thalaimalai 
mountains  the  beds  belonging  to  the  great  curve  are  lost  sight  of  under  the 
great  spreads  of  cotton  soil  which  cover  the  narth-westem  side  of  the 
Trichinopoly  District,  but  could  they  be  followed  up,  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  a  distinct  connection  could  be  traced  between  the  iron  beds  of  this  group 
and  several  that  occur  in  the  Padiaimalai  moxmtains  in  the  last-named 
district. 

The  principal  iron  beds  of  this  group  are  four  in  number,  three  of  them 
occurring  about  half  way  up  in  the  total  thickness  of  beds  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  great  curve,  the  fourth  occurring  at  a  much  higher  level, 
but  in  obscure  relation  to  the  others.  It  occurs  at  MahadSvi  near  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  KoUimalais  and  will  be  described  further  on.  In  the 
southern  arm  of  the  curve  two  of  these  have  been  traced  irom  a  little  north 
of  Thftthaiyangfirp^ttai  westward  to  and  along  the  most  northerly  ridge 
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oailymg  from  the  Thalaimalai.  Thence  they  extend  westward,  forming  two 
weD-markad  wall-like  ridgea  nearly  to  the  Karayftttfir  river,  reappearing 
bom  nnder  the  alluyimn  and  continuing  a  west-north-westerly  course  for 
a  distance  of  about  12  miles,  beyond  which  they  were  not  surveyed.  The 
third  bed  ia  an  overlying  one,  not  much  developed  in  the  southern  arm  of 
the  carve,  but  best  seen  on  the  Kumfirapatti  hill  a  few  miles  to  the  south- 
•outh-weet  of  N&makal. 

The  roproeontative  of  the  two  first  beds  in  the  north  arm  of  the  curve  is  a 
f^reat  bed  forming  a  ridge  which  commences  at  Vellftlapatti,  seven  miles  north- 
west by  north  of  Nfimakal,  and  runs  north-east  by  east  for  several  miles. 

Four  milee  eastward  of  the  Trichinopoly-Salem  road  this  great  bed  runs 
up  and  along  a  very  conspicuous  ridge,  the  BSlukurichi  ridge,  forming  its 
crast  £»r  several  miles  till  cut  off  by  a  great  trap  dyke  and  apparently  faulted 
with  a  great  dislocation  to  the  north.  The  shift  appears  to  amount  to  nearly 
two  miles,  but  can  hardly  be  considered  as  proven  owing  to  the  intervening 
grounds  being  covered  by  a  large  tank  and  the  paddy  flat  below  it.  What 
iqppears  to  be  the  continuation  of  this  iron  bed  runs  up  the  most  north- 
westeily  spur  of  the  Kollimalais,  and  is  finally  lost  sight  of  in  the  jungle 
on  the  northern  flanks  of  the  mountains.  The  upper  or  Kumfirapatti  hill 
bed  is  represented  in  the  northern  arm  of  the  curve  by  two  fine  rich  beds 
fenning  the  backbone  of  the  TJllalapuram  ridge,  five  miles  north-west  of 
NfimakaL  These  beds  cross  the  Nainftmalai  hill  and  come  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  fault  just  mentioned,  by  which  they  are  not  much  shifted, 
hut  have  their  dip  changed  firom  a  southerly  to  a  northerly  one,  being  in  fact 
inverted.  They  then  run  up  the  western  flank  of  the  Kollimalais,  where 
they  are  probably  again  seen  in  the  magnetic  iron  beds  on  the  high  ridge 
norUi  of  l^lum.^  It  is  very  likely  also  that  the  beds  of  this  group  are 
ssBOciated  with  the  rich  and  important  beds  of  the  Tammampatti  valley, 
though  the  connection  was  not  traced  across  the  very  jungly  region  inter- 
Tcnmg.  The  iron  ore  obtained  from  the  lower  beds  on  the  great  BSlu- 
kurichi  ridge  west  of  the  great  faidt  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  iron 
obtained  from  it  was  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  all  manufactured  in 
the  district.  The  very  numerous  furnaces  at  Nfimagiripett  and  other 
villages  in  the  Bfisipuram  Taluk '  used  to  be  fed  with  ore  from  this  bed. 
The  Mahaddvi  bed  above  mentioned  is  noticeable  more  because  of  the 
remarkably  distinct  and  well-defined  double  curve  it  has  been  bent  into 
than  for  its  richness,  which  is  but  very  moderate.  Unfortunately  it  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  great  spreads  of  thick  soil,  which  completely 
prevent  its  relations  to  the  great  curve  being  worked  out ;  but  it  must  be 
regarded  only  as  a  minor  crumpling  within  the  great  horse-shoe.  As  in  the 
great  curve,  the  apices  of  the  double  curves  both  lie  to  the  west,  and  the 


arms  extend  away  to  the  east  embracing  two  hills  thus :   ^^  The 


decomposition  of  the  iron-bearing  rock  has  here  given  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion suba^ally  of  a  marked  lateritic  crust  covering  the  magnetic  iron  in 
part. 

1  A  viUsge  on  the  Kollimahde,  bo  spelt  in  the  Ordnance  map. 

'  Prior  to  the  reyiaion  of  the  talnka  in  1860  there  waa  a  taluk  of  thia  name  called  after 
Baopor  or  Qhazipor ;  it  ie  now  amalgamated  with  the  Salem  Taluk. 
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5.  Th$  nrtawuM  ^nmp,-^The  most  norOierly  group  of  iron  beds  in  the 

surveyed  area  is  that  called  after  l^e  TMamalai,^  a  fine 
Q^^p  bold  mountain  forming  the  extreme  northern  extremity  of 

the  Ten&ndSmalai  mass.  The  group  consists  of  two 
great  and  in  parts  very  rich  beds,  forming  the  backbone  and  summit  of  the 
Ttrtamalai  ridge,  and  a  third  bed  three  miles  to  the  east  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ponftr  river.  On  the  east  side  of  the  mountain  the  iron  beds,  which  haye 
a  dip  of  82  degrees  west,  form  a  yery  grand  precipice  many  hundred  feet 
high,  and  exhibiting  in  great  perfection  the  beautiful  colouring  described  as 
belonging  to  the  GMumalai  iron  difib.  The  iron  made  from  the  ore  quar- 
ried dose  to  the  Ttrtamalai  pagoda  is  highly  esteemed,  and  the  beds  being 
between  50  and  100  feet  (or  possibly  much  more)  thick  each,  the  quantity  of 
ore  is  practically  inexhaustible.  To  the  north  the  Drtamalai  beds  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  area  surveyed,  and  may  very  probably  extend  into 
the  JavSdi  hill  group.  To  the  south  of  the  pagoda  the  beds  can  only  be 
traced  for  one  and  a  half  miles,  and  are  then  lost  sight  of  under  thick  soil 
in  a  heavy  jimgle. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Tirtamalai  beds  occupy  a  very  much  higher 
horixon  in  the  gneissic  series  than  do  the  Qddumalai  beds,  but  the  evidence 
obtained  was  insufBLdent  to  establish  the  inference  suggested  by  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  groups  of  beds  indicated  on  the  map. 

The  third  member  of  the  Tfirtamalai  series  is  a  fine  rich  bed  occurring 
at  Mondacooly  *  on  the  Ponftr  river,  which  it  crosses.  Its  course  is  a  short 
one,  both  ends  being  covered  up  by  thick  soil  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
river. 

The  single  beds  of  magnetic  iron  not  referable  to  any  of  the  above  groups 
but  yet  deserving  mention 


1.  A  small  but  rich  bed  on  the  south  side  of  the  remarkable  elliptical 
basin  forming  the  Mallikarai  hiU  (in  the  Attur  Taluk)  already 
referred  to  when  speaking  of  the  Kanjumalai  synclinal  ellipee. 

2  and  3.  Two  good  beds  on  the  south  flank  of  PaithtLr  hill. 

4.  A  bed  on  the  south  side  of  the  Attar  hill  which  supplies  the  furnaces 

at  Atttlr  village. 

5.  A  small  bed  of.  rich  ore  dose  to  the  southern  base  of  Kheddamalai 

in  Salem  Taluk. 

CiystaUine  Zimestanei, 

Crystalline  limestones  were  found  in  only  two  places  within  the  surveyed 
area,  the  one  being  Shattambtbr,  seven  miles  south-west  of  Nfimakal,  the 
other  a  little  to  the  east  of  MahoonpolHam^  (?)  on  the  Madras  Eailway,  east  of 
Sankagiridrug.  In  the  former  case  the  beds  extend  for  a  couple  of  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  the  village,  the  easterly  extremity  disappearing  under 
cotton  soil.    The  beds,  which  are  chiefly  greyish  white  in  colour,  indude  also 


^  Erraneonsly  cdled  TeerleenraUay  in  the  Atlas  sheet  No.  79. 

'  This  is  the  spelling  of  the  Atlas  sheet. 

3  Mr.  Brace  Foote  prohaUy  refers  to  the  village  spelt  Moonstaoiapolliam  on  the  Atlas 
sheet,  which  would  prohaUy  tranaliterato  into  HcmnitimpAlaiyaai  or  **  the  Filaiyam  of 
the  three  Nfttsmgirs.*' 
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some  greenish  and  pink  beds.  The  whole  mass  is  several  hundred  feet  thick, 
and  calculated  to  yield  a  vast  quantity  of  splendid  stone  admirably  fitted 
for  an  building  purposes,  ornamental  as  well  as  ordinary.  Lime  could  also 
be  burnt  to  very  great  advantage  for  purposes  requiring  purity  and  good 
oobur.  A  solitary  bed  lies  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
^indpal  group  of  beds. 

The  Mahoonpolliam  beds  are  much  less  important,  being  but  of  small 
extent  Their  poeitiony  however,  is  favourable,  as  they  cross  the  railway  line, 
and  could  be  made  available  with  great  ease  if  any  demand  for  the  lime- 
stone existed.    They  are  greyish  white  and  pink  mottled  in  colour. 

PoUtane. 

Several  small  beds  of  this  variety  of  impure  hard  talc  occur  among  the 
gneissic  beds  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  and  deserve  notice  because 
funishing  a  material  used  to  some  extent  for  the  manufacture  of  various 
cooking  utensils,  as  pots,  bowls,  plates  and  dishes,  which  are  (or  were)  in 
eonsiderable  request.  These  utensils,  which  are  but  of  rude  shape,  are  made 
by  ehiselling  out  lumps  of  the  stone,  which  are  placed  on  pads  of  rag  or 
straw  on  the  workmen's  laps.  The  presence  of  crystals  of  iron  pyxiteSy 
which  are  very  common  in  the  grey  or  whitish  drab  stone,  causes  mudi  loss 
to  the  workmen,  as  they  find  the  stone  very  brittle  in  parts- 

The  fire-resisting  qualities  of  the  vessels  appears  to  be  one  of  their  great 
recomme&daiions.    They  are  said  to  be  spedally  employed  by  Brahmans. 

The  three  principal  localities  where  these  beds  of  potstone  occur  and 
ire  worked  are  Tandagoundanpftlaiam,  17  miles  east-south-east  of  Salem  ; 
Karupb,  6  nules  north-west  of  Salem ;  and  Yerumaipatti,  9  miles  south- 
east of  Nftmakal. 

Corundum, 

Certain  beds,  probably  belonging  to  the  gneissic  series,  have  been  worked 
for  emery  or  corundum,  which  was  formerly,  if  not  now,  exported  from 
Salem.  The  localities  where  these  occur  were  not  visited  by  Mr.  King  or 
mysdf ,  and  nothing  appears  ever  to  have  been  published  about  them  from 
which  to  judge  of  their  nature.  Bubies  are  said  to  have  been  found  occa- 
sionaUy  at  the  same  places,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  on  whose 
authority  the  statement  was  based. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  district  are  two 
groi^  of  rocks  which  must  themselves  be  looked  upon  as  of  metamorphic 
origin ;  these  are,  firstly,  the  piortB  «miw,  and,  secondly,  the  fnapmUe  veim, 
ooconing  so  numerously  at  chalk  hills  near  Salem. 

The  former  group,  the  quarts  «miw,  are  with  one  exception  of  little  interest 
in  the  Salem  District  as  far  as  they  are  known.  They  are  few  in  number 
and  small  in  size  as  a  rule.    Only  three  need  be  here  referred  to ;  these 

1.  A  vein  of  large  sise  on  the  north  face  of  the  Melakuptlr  hill  three 
miles  west-south-west  of  AttOr,  and 

2.  A  large  vein  three  miles  south-east  of  MorapUr  railway  station, 
both  which  veins  are  full  of  cavities  left  by  the  removid  of  some 
mineral  forming  rhombic  crystals.  What  that  mineral  was  cannot 
now  be  determined. 
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3.  A  great  mass  of  puie  white  quaiii  iBsuing  out  of  the  jungle  on  the 
east  flank  of  Uie  Ghindfir  or  soathemmoet  spur  of  the  Sheyaroy 
monntaina. 

This  fine  maas,  locaUy  known  as  the  **  White  Elephant  Bock,"  rises  about 
120  feet  from  an  irregular  base,  the  diameter  of  which  I  estimated  at  200  feet 
as  seen  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  rising  behind  it.  It  presents  the 
appearance  of  being  a  rudely  cylindrical  intrusiye  mass  rather  than  part  of 
an  ordinary  quarts  vein.  The  mass  is  much  cut  up  by  great  vertical  joints, 
by  one  of  which  the  hillmen  get  up  to  rob  the  wild  bees'  nests  on  the 
Buinmit.  The  quarts  is  of  very  pure  colour,  and  not  a  speck  of  any  other 
mineral  could  be  found  in  it. 

The  magnmU  veim  occur  chiefly  at  the  '*  chalk  hUla  "  near  Salem,  but 
are  also  met  with  at  a  few  other  places  in  the  district,  but  are  there  much 
fewer  in  number  and  lees  well  developed.  A  description  of  their  mode  of 
occurrence  at  the  "  chalk  hills  "  will  also  give  a  dear  idea  of  their  appear- 
ance at  the  other  localities. 

The  name  "  chalk  hiUs  "  was  long  since  given  to  a  rather  barren  tract 
of  slightly  hilly  ground  north  and  north-west  of  Salem  town.  Over  great 
part  of  this  tract  the  surface  is  whitened  by  numerous  small  veins  of  magne- 
site,  the  white  colour  of  which  doubtless  suggested  the  name  given  to  the 
locality.  The  tract  of  altered  rocks  over  which  the  magnesite  veins  extend 
covers  some  twelve  square  miles  in  two  areas  stretching  from  a  little  west  of 
the  railway  a  couple  of  miles  north-west  of  the  Salem  station,  north-eastward 
to  the  western  foot  of  the  Shevaroy  mountains.  The  southern  area,  which 
is  very  much  the  smaller,  forms  a  low  ridge  about  three  miles  long,  and 
lies  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  the  northern  area.  The  shape  of 
the  northern  area  is  irregular ;  in  plan  it  is  leg-of-mutton  shaped,  with  the 
broad  end  abutting  on  the  spurs  of  the  Shevaroys  and  much  obscured  by 
low  jungle.  The  surface  of  both  areas  is  cut  up  by  innumerable  magnesite 
veins  running  in  every  possible  direction ;  but  the  more  important  veins 
are  seen  to  follow  certain  definite  lines,  coinciding  with  the  joint  fissures 
observed  in  the  unaltered  gneiss  rocks  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
principal  veins  range  from  north-north-east  to  east  in  their  bearing,  but  if 
the  minor  ones  be  also  considered,  nearly  every  point  of  the  compass  would 
have  its  representative.  The  following  is  the  description  of  the  aspect  of 
the  chalk  hills  given  by  Mr.  King  and  mysetf  in  our  memoir  on  the  geology 
of  Salem,  ftc,  already  quoted :~ 

"  The  southern  or  smaller  of  these  altered  areas  has  the  form  of  a  low 
broad  ridge,  seamed  in  every  possible  direction  by  the  veins  of  magnesite^ 
which,  being  harder  than  tiie  main  mass  of  the  altered  rocks,  stand  out 
from  three  or  even  four  feet  down  to  an  inch  or  two  over  the  general 
surface,  and  seam  the  ridge  all  over  as  with  a  rude  network.  The  veins 
generally  underlie  at  a  high  angle,  or  are  vertical.  The  course  of  the 
veins  is  generally  straight  for  several  yards ;  they  then  turn  and  follow 
some  other  directions,  but  often  divide  and  twist  about  in  a  most  puzzling 
manner.  In  colour  the  veins,  where  freshly  broken  or  exposed  by  recent 
denuding  action  of  heavy  rains,  are  of  a  pure  white,  very  dazzling  and 
painful  to  the  eyes  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly.  When  the  veins 
have  been  loog  exposed  to  the  weather,  they  have  become  much  blackened, 
and  wherever  the  rock  shows  any  asperities,  or  when  seen  fix>m  a  distance, 
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present,  ajB  might  be  expected,  yaxious  shades  of  grey.  Occasionally, 
hoveyer,  the  grey  or  brownish  stain  extends  through  the  magnesite  itself, 
indicating  in  all  probability  the  admixture  of  some  foreign  mineral  sub- 
stance. In  width  these  veins  rarely  exceed  two  or  three  feet,  and  are  gene- 
tally  very  much  smaller.  Those  occurring  in  the  northern  area  are  generally 
larger  than  the  southern  ones,  but  not  so  well  defined  and  more  kunkur- 
like  in  appearance.  Though  the  magnesite  veins  are  white  in  colour,  these 
80-called  '*  chalk  hills  "  present  but  a  very  faint  resemblance  to  hillocks 
of  true  white  chalk,  which  are  generally  quite  smooth  and  covered  with 
tmf,  whereas  this  magnesite-bearing  region  is  far  from  being  generally 
white,  and  is  eminently  dry,  rugged  and  barren,  hardly  anything  but  a  few 
stimted  shrubs,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Dodoncea  (?)  and  a  thorn-bearing 
acacia  {Aeacia  latronum)  growing  where  the  white  veins  are  most  abundant. 

"  Associated  with  the  magnesite  are  minute  veins  of  baltimorite  or  fibrous 
aerpentine,  g^erally  of  pale  green  colour,  but  here  and  there  the  largest  of 
these  veins  (never  exceeding  6  inches  in  thickness)  show  pieces  of  a  rich 
bluish  green."  Weathered  and  waterwom  pieces  often  show  rich  tints  of 
yellow,  brown,  red  and  purple,  but  on  the  outside  only.  Of  compact 
eeipentine  only  vezy  small  fragments  were  found  in  one  or  two  nullahs  as 
pebbles. 

''Thin  ooatingB  of  chalcedony  not  unfrequently  cover  the  surface  of  the 
magnesite  or  penetrate  the  mass  of  it ;  the  chalcedony  itself  is  frequently 
covered  with  a  layer  of  very  minute  crystals  of  quartz.  The  chalcedony 
appears  also  in  the  earthy  mass  which  the  magnesite  veins  traverse,  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  area  and  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  south  ridge ; 
and  in  this  reddish  or  brownish  earthy  rock  it  occurs  so  frequently  as  to 
cause  portions  to  pass  into  impure  jasper,  numerous  fragments  of  which 
may  be  seen  strewing  the  ground,  more  especially  where  the  magnesite 
veins  are  least  numerous,  e.g.^  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  area,  where  the 
matrix  rock  presents  to  a  very  remarkable  degree  the  appearance  of  having 
been  baked  and  burnt  into  a  cindery  consistence.  Here  the  chaloedonic 
and  jaspery  coating  and  network  of  innumerable  small  threads  and  veins 
penetrate  tihe  rock  in  every  direction.  The  magnesite  also  not  unfre- 
quently forms  such  a  network  in  the  inmiediately  surrounding  rock." 

Fragments  of  chromate  of  iron  are  found  occasionally  lying  about  the 
Bortiiem  area ;  they  are  probably  derived  from  a  vein  of  that  valuable 
mineral  exposed  in  an  old  and  (in  1861)  abandoned  mine  near  the  centre  of 
the  area.  The  vein,  judged  from  the  direction  of  several  shafts  sunk  there, 
seems  to  have  a  north-north-east  south-south-west  course,  but  the  mine  was 
inaeoesaible  when  visited  by  me.  The  ore,  judging  from  specimens  picked 
up  at  the  pit's  mouth,  seems  to  occur  in  a  true  lode,  giving  off  minute  strings 
into  the  surrounding  mass. 

The  reddish,  reddish-brown  earthy  rock  which  occurs  so  largely  through- 
out both  areas,  and  which  somewhat  resembles  an  impure  serpentine,  is 
probably  a  much  altered  homblendic  or  talcose  schist,  beds  of  which  occur 
immediately  outside  the  area.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  northern  area  the 
red  rock  is  represented  by  a  coarse  black  porphyritic  homblendic  rock  of 
veiy  trappean  appearance,  but  which  passes  beyond  the  area  of  alteration  into 
unaltered  coarse  homblendic  schist. 
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The  other  localitieB  at  which  magneaite  yeins  are  found 

1.  Near  Mutuiiaikanpatti,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south-west  of  the 

village  and  six  miles  south-east  of  N&makal. 

2.  Powtram  (written  Pavitram),  ten  miles  east-south-east  of  the  former 

locality. 

3.  A  little  north  of  Moorputty  and  six  miles  north-eastward  of  Pow- 

tram, just  on  the  borders  of  Trichinopoly  District. 

4.  A  small  valley  opening  out  eastward  from  the  laharmalai  (Iswara 

Malai),  nineteen  miles  east-south  of  Salem. 

At  all  these  plaoes  the  magnesite  veins  appear  under  circumstances  strongly 
resembling,  though  on  a  very  small  scale,  those  found  at  the  ''chalk 
hills." 

No  trace  of  any  organism  was  found  in  either  the  magnesite  or  the 
associated  siliceous  sinters,  and  there  is  no  evidence  by  which  to  fix  the 
geological  age  of  these  remarkable  examples  of  the  re-metamorphism  of 
metamorphic  rocks.  The  cause  of  this  re-metamorphism  appears  from 
careful  consideration  of  the  several  examples  cited,  and  still  more  from  the 
study  of  another  and  very  remarkable  case  at  Tripunguly  (eight  miles  north 
by  west  of  Trichinopoly)  to  be  the  action  of  thermal  waters  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  and  other  corrosive  gases. 

Igneous  Bocks. 

The  igneous  rocks  found  in  Salem  District  are  all  younger  than  the  great 
metamorphic  series  into  and  through  which  they  have  been  intruded  from 
below.  The  representatives  of  this  family  of  rocks  we  have  to  deal  with 
belong  to  two  gproups,  the  granite  veins  and  the  trap  dykes : — 

(I.)  Granite  veins, — Beside  the  very  remarkable  flexus  of  granite  veins 
occurring  in  and  around  the  Sankagiridrug  already  mentioned  above,  but 
very  few  of  any  importance  occur  in  the  surveyed  area.  The  following  may 
be  named : — 

1.  A  vein  occurring  at  Galingapatti  in  the  Nfimakal  Taluk,  remarkable 

for  containing  felspar  crystals  of  huge  size.  These  are  associated 
with  large  plates  of  coarse  blackish-green  talc. 

2.  A  large  granite  vein  east  of  the  Travellers'  Bungalow  at  Yaliapatti 

(on  the  Salem-Trichinopoly  road),  in  which  the  central  part  of 
the  mass  shows  that  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  quartz  and  felspar 
that  has  been  called  ^*  graphic  granite  "  from  the  ends  of  the 
quartz  crystals  on  cross-fracture  surface  presenting  some  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  Hebrew  characters.  The  sides  of  the  vein 
consist  of  common  quartzo-f  elspathic  granite  of  coarse  texture. 

3.  A  very  large  vein  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  Salem-Bangalore 

road  from  close  to  Dharmapuri  to  the  foot  of  the  high  hills  east  of 
the  Thopur  ghat,  a  distance  of  nearly  ten  miles.  The  vein  is 
everywhere  much  obscured  by  debris  and        * 
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(2.)  lirap  dykes, — These  are  not  very  numepous  in  Salem  District,  but  some 
few  oocor  which  are  of  sufficient  size  and  importance  to  be  noteworthy. 
These 


1.  A  group  oonsiaing  of  five  very  large  dykes,  traversing  the  country 

north  of  the  Shevaroy  mountains  in  a  south-east  by  east  to 
Borth-weet  by  west  direction.  These  rise  in  parts  into  high  ridges 
forming  conspicuous  objects  in  the  landscape.  They  are  traceable 
for  long  distances,  though  lost  sight  of  here  and  there  imder  thick 
soil  or  jungle.  The  most  southerly  of  the  group,  which  crosses 
the  Kaurmalaiy  a  great  hill  north  of  the  Shevaroy  mountains, 
and  the  Dharmapuri  mountains,  as  a  very  large  black  mound,  can 
be  followed  for  28  miles  including  breaks.  The  second  dyke, 
which  lies  five  miles  to  the  northward,  is  23  miles  long ;  while  the 
fourth  and  fifth  have  a  closely  parallel  course  of  some  28  miles 
from  their  eastern  extremity  to  where  they  leave  the  surveyed 
area.  How  much  further  they  may  extend  to  the  westward 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  two  northernmost  dykes  form  the  back- 
bone as  it  were  of  hiU  ridges  many  himdred  feet  high,  where  they 
cross  the  northern  part  of  the  TenSndSmalai. 

2.  A  group  of  large  dykes  radiating  from  the  PaithtLrmalai,  a  group  of 

high  hills  lying  between  the  KalrSyanmalai  and  Pachaimalai.  The 
group  consists  of  two  principal  dykes  and  a  number  of  branches. 
The  former  are  remarkable  for  their  great  *  and  form  striking 
objects,  rising  into  high  black-crested  ridges  500  to  1,000  feet  and 
upward  over  the  plain.  The  more  important,  because  the  longer  of 
the  two,  has  a  course  of  17  miles  from  a  point  3  miles  east-south- 
east of  Attflr,  and  runs  generally  south-west  by  south.  The  second 
dyke  branches  off  from  the  first  about  6^  miles  horn  its  southern 
extremity,  and  runs  for  14  miles  nearly  north-north-west.  Though 
of  great  size,  these  dykes,  like  the  great  majority  of  others  in  this 
region,  have  caused  no  apparent  disturbance  of  the  gneissic  rocks 
into  which  they  have  been  injected,  nor  can  any  fusing  or  other 
metamorphic  action  be  traced  where  the  two  sets  of  rocks  are  seen 
in  contact.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  occupy  lines  of 
joint  fissures  which  were  already  in  existence  when  the  volcanic 
action  set  up  which  caused  the  intrusion  of  the  basaltic  trap,  and 
were  not  formed  by  violent  rupture  of  the  overlying  rocks,  which 
process  could  hardly  have  taken  place  without  great  disturbance  of 
the  strata  broken  through.  These  dykes  are  all  of  the  same  age. 
There  are  no  intersections  at  the  points  of  jimction;  on  the 
contrary,  a  homogeneous  rock  branches  off  on  all  sides,  the  only 
difference  traceable  being  a  difference  in  the  texture  if  the  dykes 
be  very  dissimilar  in  size,  in  which  case  the  rock  in  the  smaller 
dykes  is  more  compact  and  fine-grained  than  in  the  larger  ones. 

3.  But  one  more  dyke  need  be  referred  to ;  it  is  a  large  dyke  running  in 

a  remarkably  straight  line  for  1 2  miles  north-east  by  northward 
from  the  northern  slope  of  the  NainSmalai  (8  miles  north-north- 
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east  of  Nsmakal).  This  dyke  is  remarkable  because  connected 
with  the  great  fault  and  dislocation  of  the  magnetic  iron  beds  at 
the  east  end  of  the  B3lukurichi  ridge  and  on  the  eastern  side  of 
-  the  Nain&malai,  which  were  mentioned  when  describing  the  iron 
beds  of  the  Thalaimalai-Kollimalai  group  (see  ante  p.  100).  The 
injection  of  the  trap  in  all  probability  took  place  along  an  old  line 
of  weakness  caused  by  the  faulting  of  the  rocks  and  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  fault. 
The  trap  rock  forming  these  dykes  is  in  most  cases  a  coarse  black  basalt. 

Subaerial  JRoeks. 

Two  leading  kinds  of  subaerial  rocks  are  very  commonly,  though  not 
extensively,  developed  in  this  district.  The  first  is  the  well-known  calcareons 
tufa  known  popularly  as  kunkur,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  lime- 
holding  rocks  by  rain-water,  which  deposits  the  lime  when  evaporating  at  or 
very  near  the  surface.  The  second  is  a  ferruginous  day  incrustation  f onned  on 
the  surface  of  ferruginous  rocks  weathering  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  tf.y.,  the 
so-called  laterite  on  the  summits  of  the  ShSrarSyan  and  other  mountains. 
The  name  of  laterite  having  been  restricted  to  ferruginous  clayey  beds  of 
sedimentary  origin,  should  be  avoided  in  reference  to  such  strictly  subaerisl 
rocks  as  the  capping  of  the  ShSrarfiyan.  In  the  same  category  with  the 
iron-clay  encrusting  the  highest  mountain  peaks  should  be  placed  the  local 
aggregations,  loose  or  compacted,  of  clayey  hsematite  pellets  often  found  in 
or  underlying  highly  ferruginous  red  soils. 

The  AUwoial  Deposits. 

The  alluvium  of  the  KSvSri  has  not  been  studied  as  yet  in  this  district, 
and  the  alluvia  of  the  smaller  streams  are  too  imimportant  to  require 
special  notice.    The  valley  of  the  slightly  auriferous  Ponftr  *    ineogniia. 

There  are  no  thermometrical  means  available  for  the  whole  district.    The 

readings,  owing  to  the  varying  elevation  of  the  different 
taluks,  of  one  station  would  be  no  guide  to  the  general 
temperature  of  another.  The  readings  for  a  year  have  been  given  in  the 
Taluk  Notices  of  Hosur  and  Salem.  The  average  district  rainfall  is  38-323 
inches.  The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  monthly  rainfall  for  a  series 
of  seven  years  : — 


*  Hiatus  in  manuacript  duo  to  white-ants.    The  words  omitted  are  probably  "  is  a 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  Jammabandi  reports  show  the  state  of  the 
season  from  Fasli  1241  (1831-32)  to  Fasli  1289  (1879-80).  From  Fasli  1241 
to  1244  the  extracts  are  from  the  Huzurrecoids ;  after  that  np  to  Fasli  1261 
the  extract  is  taken  from  the  Appendix  to  Board's  Proceedings,  No.  5,270, 
dated  20th  July  1868.  The  remaining  extracts  are  from  the  Jammabandi 
reports. 

FmU  1241  (18S1-1832).— The  xmiib  set  in  early ;  many  mild  Imt  oopioiie  ahowen  fell 
throughout  the  district  in  the  months  of  Hazch,  April,  and  May  and  promised  a  favomaUe 
season,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ryots  readily  engaged  in  the  tillage  of  their  lands,  and 
by  the  end  of  May  much  seed  was  in  the  ground,  especially  in  the  Barahmahal  and  upper 
taluks.  The  subsequent  want  of  rain,  howeyer,  entirely  blighted  some  and  did  much 
mischief  to  all  the  growing  crops  and  nearly  stopt  all  agricultural  operations  until  Septem- 
ber, when  plentiful  rains  again  replenished  the  tanks,  and  of  this,  though  then  somewhat 
late,  the  ryots  eagerly  took  adTantage.  For  the  last  crops  the  rains  completely  feiled,  and 
much  of  the  produce  was  in  consequence  destroyed.  On  the  whole  the  rains  were  insuffi- 
cient for  even  an  ayerage  produce  from  either  the  dry  or  wet  crops,  and  considering  the 
injurious  check  the  cultivation  of  the  district  experienced  from  want  of  rain  between  June 
and  September,  especially  in  the  three  Pftylngh&t  taluks  of  OmalQr,  Attmr,  and  Trichengode 
and  in  TenkaraikOttai  and  TimpatOor  of  the  T^"^h"*ftVi^  the  season  cannot  be  regarded 
otherwise  than  unfavourable,  and,  except  for  the  timely  fall  of  rain  in  September,  would 
have  proved  a  distressing  one. 

Avtrage  Oumnt  Price  of  Ormin  during  Fatli  1241. 

Per  Gkune. 

R8.  A.     p. 

Bice,  first  sort        159  16    0 

Do.  second  sort 144    7    4 

Paddy,  first  sort 73  13    5 

Do.      second  sort  66    4    6 

Ragi  61    7    6 

Kambu         <•         ••         ..         ••         ..         ••  ..6130 

Cholam        70  12    6 

Varagu  45    6    4 

Wheat         261    2  11 

DhoU  112  10    5 

Horse-giam  . .         •  •  .  •         . .         . .     62  13    2 

Bengal-gram  163    2    2 

Black-gram  130    9    6 

Oreen^gxam  •        ..         ..  103    7    8 

Mochai        68  12  10 

Seasalt       209  12    2 

Fasli  1242  (1832-1833). — ^The  commencement  of  the  season  promised  favourably  and 
induced  the  cultivators  to  engage  actively  in  their  field  operations,  but  subeequentiy  &iled 
entirely  and  ruined  their  prospects ;  the  distress  has  been  in  consequence  very  great.  It 
would  not  have  pressed  so  peculiarly  hard  on  the  ryot  if  the  season  had  proved  unfavourable 
from  the  commencement,  as  he  would  not  then  have  sown  his  lands,  which,  if  left  unculti- 
vated, would,  according  to  the  system  observed  in  this  district,  have  been  exempted  from 
any  payment,  but  from  its  having  been  otherwise,  and  the  lands  having  been  extensively 
ploughed  and  sown,  the  failure  of  the  rains  caused  not  only  the  loss  of  crop  to  the  culti' 
vator,  but  also  left  him  burthened  with  the  assessment  of  the  land,  when,  besides  his  seed 
and  labour,  he  had  lost  the  produce,  the  only  source  from  whence  he  had  to  pay  that 
demand.  The  distress  was  further  enhanced  by  the  unusual  rise  of  price  which  was  71 
per  cent,  above  that  of  the  previous  year.  By  extensive  farmers  this  would  not  perhaps 
be  felt,  as  the  high  prices  would  probably  more  than  counterbalance  the  diminished 
produce,  but  to  the  petty  farmers  (and  they  form  nine-tenths  of  the  cultivating  community 
in  this  district)  the  case  is  very  different.  In  the  most  favourable  season  the  surplus 
produce  they  can  bring  to  market,  after  supplying  the  wants  of  their  families,  is  barely 
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raffident  to  defray  the  land  aasessment,  but  in  a  jear  of  drought  like  the  past,  when  the 
prodnoe  extenffively  fails,  they  are  left  without  the  meana  of  sabsistence,  much  less  the 
mmaB  of  paying  the  Gk>yemm6nt  demand.  The  poor  lyots  had  not  eyen  the  resource  of 
sdhng  their  cattle  left,  as  these,  from  want  of  water  and  pasture,  died  in  great  numbers,  and 
the  few  which  surriyed  were  in  so  miserable  a  condition  as  to  be  totally  unsaleable.  Many 
cf  the  ryots  indeed,  as  well  as  the  other  inhabitants,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
SQi^Kkiting  life  by  gathering  roots  and  herbs  in  the  jungles,  from  the  pernicious  quality  of 
libixh.  many  are  reported  to  have  died.  In  addition  to  this  cholera  was  not  slow  in  its 
lavages  on  the  population  ;  it  appeared  at  intervals  in  different  parts  of  the  district  and 
the  mortality  during  the  year  has  been  very  great :  14,214  individuals  are  reported  to  have 
died  from  this  disease,  of  whom  6,928  were  cultivators  and  the  remainder  7,291  other 
inhabitants. 

I  have  said  that  nine-tenths  of  the  cultivators  in  this  district  exist  in  great  indi. 
fence;  the  following  classification  of  them,  according  to  the  amount  of  land  tax  they 
each  pay,  will  beat  exemplify  this  :— 

Number  of  ryots  paying  below  10  rupees            63,602 

From  10  to  15  rupees            12,774 

From  15  to  20    do 7,314 

From  20  to  25    do 4,529 

88,219 

From  25  to  50  rupees  8,017 

50  rupees  and  upwards         2,638 

Tptal  ..     98,874 


Of  the  whole  cultivators  in  the  district  amounting  to  98,874,  you  will  observe  that 
no  less  than  88,219  pay  below  25  rupees,  and  three-fourths  of  these  even  less  than  10 
npees.  From  land  of  this  small  assessment,  even  in  the  most  favourable  year,  it  must  be 
allowed  there  can  be  very  little  surplus  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  cultivation  and  of 
nbaistenoe  to  augment  the  capital  and  means  of  the  ryot,  but  in  an  adverse  season,  after 
deducting  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  it  is  clear  there  can  be  no  surplus  produce  even 
to  pay  the  land  tax.  The  following  statement  exhibits  the  sale  prices  during  the  fasli 
of  three  descriptions  of  grain  commonly  used  in  this  district ;  these  are  r&gi,  cholam, 
and  kambu : — 

The  first  varied  from  44}  to  14  measures  per  rupee,  average    . .     26^^  measures. 
The  second     do.         41    to  12      do.  do.         . .     23^^       do. 

The  third        do.         42|  to  13|     do.  do.         . .     26}  do. 

Allowing,  then,  that  a  man  consumed  daily  on  the  lowest  scale  one  measure  of  any  of 
the  above  his  annual  expenditure  would  be,  if  he  used  r&gi,  Bupeea  15-12-5,  cholam 
17-14-8,  and  kambu  15-13-7 :  including  a  family  of  a  wife  and  two  children  and  allowing 
3  measures  daily,  his  annual  charge  will  be  Rupees  47-5-3,  Rupees  53-12-0,  and  Rupees 
47.8-9,  respectively ;  if  to  this  is  added  the  expense  of  salt,  spices  and  the  requisite 
cottdinento,  also  a  doth  and  a  cumbly  to  each  member  of  the  family,  the  charge  will  be 
eoosiderably  enhanced ;  and  from  the  drcamstanoes  in  which  I  huave  shown  the  mass  of 
the  coltivating  community  of  this  district  to  be  placed,  a  season  of  privation  and  distress 
like  the  past  oould  not  fail  to  be  most  severely  felt.  Remission,  which  is  not  allowed  in 
ordinary  seasons,  became  indispensably  necessary,  and  your  Board  having  sanctioned  it 
and  furnished  instructions  for  my  guidance,  it  only  remained  for  me  to  carry  your  orders 
into  effect. 

Average  Current  Price  of  Orawf^r  Fasli  1242. 

Per  Oarce. 

BS.     A.   p. 
Rice,  first  sort 248    4    5 

Do.  second  sort  228    5  0 

Paddy,  first  sort 113  13  8 

Do.    second  sort         • 104    7  4 

Ragi  123    8  0 
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PerGarce. 

BS. 

A. 

p. 

122 

1 

10 

141 

11 

1 

82 

9 

7 

871 

13 

10 

248 

4 

9 

153 

6 

7 

294 

5 

9 

217 

10 

10 

220 

14 

11 

169 

8 

1 

213 

9 

5 

Kambu 

Cholani 

Varagn      .  •         . . 

Wheat       

DhoU         

Hone-gram         

Bengal-gram  . . 

Black-gram  •  •         •  • 

Ghreen«gram 

Beans 

oea  Bai  V  •• 

Fasli  1243  (1833-1834).— The  past  Beaaon  proved  below  an  average  one;  the  xains  feU 
partially  and  unequally  and  were  on  the  whole  scanty :  this  added  to  the  diminution  of 
the  cultivating  population  from  death  and  emigration  and  the  extensive  mortality  amongst 
their  cattle  from  want  of  water  and  forage  during  the  previous  year  has  occasioned  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  extent  of  punja  cultivation.  There  was  a  considerable  increase, 
however,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  nanja  cultivation  of  the  B&rahmahal  and  upper 
taluks  from  the  season  being  more  favourable  than  the  preceding,  but  in  all  the  lower 
taluks  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  nanja  as  well  as  the  punja,  especially  in  the  taluk  of 
Sankagiridurgam  where  little  or  no  rain  fell  either  in  this  or  the  previous  year  and  where 
distress  is  consequently  much  more  severely  felt  than  in  any  other  part  of  this  district. 

Statement  thowing  the  Average  Current  JPriee  of  Grain  in  the  ZiUah  of  Salem  for  Faeli  1243. 

PerGarce. 

Rice,  first  sort      . .  . . 

Do.    second  sort 

Paddy,  first  sort 

Do.      second  sort 
xtagi  ..  «• 

Kambu 
Cholam 
Varagu 

Wheat        

DhoU         

Uorse-gram 

Bengal-gram 

Black-gram 

Green-gram  

Beans 

Sea  salt  

Faeli  1244  (1834-1836). — The  past  season  may  be  considered  much  more  favourable  than 
that  of  the  year  preceding.  In  the  cultivation  of  dry  land  there  has  been  in  every  taluk 
a  considerable  increase,  and  with  some  exceptions  a  small  increase  also  in  the  wet.  Not- 
withstanding this  satisfactory  outturn,  the  season  was  in  some  respects  unfavourable  from 
the  rains  being  either  insufficient  or  unseasonable  for  particular  descriptions  of  grain* 
Amongst  the  dry  grains,  for  gingelly  oil  seed,  cholam,  kambu,  and  a  few  other  kinds  of 
pulse,  which  require  a  good  supply  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the  rains  were 
inadequate,  especially  for  the  first-mentioned  grun ;  for  r&gi  and  cotton  (the  cultivation 
of  which  I  am  glad  to  say  is  extending  especially  in  the  southern  taluks)  which  are 
sown  in  June  and  July  the  rains  were  both  plentiful  and  timely ;  but  for  horse-gram, 
black-gram,  Bengal-gram,  and  wheat,  which  is  but  partially  sown,  as  well  as  for  a  few 
other  kinds  of  pulse  which  are  cultivated  from  August  to  October,  the  rains  were  very 
inadequate.  For  wet  and  garden  lands  the  tanks  and  wells  throughout  the  district  received 
a  poor  supply,  more  so  however  in  the  B&l&gh&t  and  PAylngh&t  than  in  the  BArahmahal 
taluks. 


RS.   A. 

p. 

313  15 

9 

281  0 

0 

144  9 

3 

129  12 

1 

162  9 

7 

139  12 

0 

176  13 

3 

100  2 

1 

604  11 

9 

349  12 

10 

226  13 

3 

474  10 

11 

332  1 

2 

352  9 

11 

258  5 

5 

230  4 

4 
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mparative  Statetnent  of  Cultivation. 

Punja. 

N.'injfi. 

ACREH; 

ACUFK. 

454,9*27 

41,055 

534,252 

45,227 

113 


Fasli  1243    . . 
Do.  1244    .. 

fuU  1245  (1835.36). — Season  somewhat  more  favourable  than  the  precedint!:  one.  Prices 
fell  34  per  cent.,  but  thiB  was  scarcely  felt  owing  to  the  ^'  abundant  produce.** 

Per  Garce. 

Average  price  of  dry  grains 82 

Do.  do.      white  paddy 82 

Fo9li  1246  (1836-37).— The  season  opened  well,  but  the  later  rains  failed.  "  The  crops, 
espfcially  in  the  lower  taluks,  suffered  severely,  and  not  only  the  quantity,  but  the  qiuility 
of  all  was  deteriorated,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  second  nanja  crop  in  general  prevented 

from  the  inadequate  supply  of  water  which  the  tanks  received The  total  produce 

of  the  district  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  one -fourth  below  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
Prices  began  to  rise  in  May,  and  continued  pretty  steady  till  September ;  but  owing  to  the 
iiilare  of  rain,  they  rose  very  considerably  afterwards,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  district,  where  the  unfavourableness  of  the  season  was  more  severely  felt.** 

Per  Garoe. 

Dry  grains  106 

White  paddy         ..         ..         ..         ..         .....         ..         106 

foMli  1217  (1837-38). —The  season  opened  unfavourably,  but  subsequently  improved 
gmUy.  "The  produce  of  the  dry  lands  was  everywhere  much  below  an  average  crop  ; 
in  the  two  upper  talnks  not  much  above  one-half.  The  wet  lands  yielded  fairly.  In 
consequence  of  a  great  demand  for  grsiin  to  export  to  Coimbattlr  and  the  Southern 
Diflkicts,  prices  rose  17  per  cent,  above  those  of  the  former  fasli,  and  enabled  the  ryots 
vith  facility  to  meet  the  Government  demand.'* 

fM  1248  (1838-39). — The  season  was  more  favourable,  and  the  yield  **  over  all  may  be 
flsthnated  at  three-quarters  of  a  full  crop.*' 

FwiU  1249  (1839-40). — '*  The  season  may  be  considered  somewhat  more  favourable  than 

the  last The  outturn  of  the  crops  was   very  similar  to  that  of  Faxli  1246,  and 

estimated  at  a  three-quarter  crop ;  and  although  the  prices  were  somewhat  lower  in  this 
than  in  the  former  year,  in  consequence  of  the  more  favourable  state  of  the  season  in  the 
ICaislkrand  northward  preventing  the  same  demand  which  existed  in  Fasli  1248,  yet  the 
people  have  been  able  to  pay  up  the  revenue  without  much  difficulty  eithor  to  themselves 
or  the  Qovemmeut  servants." 

/«/i  1260  (1840«41). — ^Season  favourable.  Prices  fell  considerably,  and  '*  some  of  the 
people  found  difficulty  in  meeting  the  Government  demand.*' 

/s«/il2dt  (1841-42). — More  favourable  for  nanja  and  less  favourable  for  punja  than 
the  preceding  year.  Prices  continued  to  fall,  and  "  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  their 
giain,  except  at  an  onremunerating  price,  and  of  procuring  silver,  has  been  considerably 
felt**  by  the  ryots. 

Full  1262  (1842-43). — Season  somewhat  less  favourable  than  the  preceding.  Prices 
lather  lower. 

Af/i  1253  (1843-44). — Season  still  less  favourable  and  prices  falling.  <*  With  a  scanty 
produce  and  the  present  prevailing  prices,  the  punja  cultivation  must  have  been  seriously 
iaconTenienced.*' 

/Wi  1264  (1844-45).^*' The  season  was  altogether  unfavourable.'*  Prices  rose  in 
consequence. 

Ftuli  12*55  (1845-46). — "  The  season  under  review  was  very  unfavourable,  and  worse 

than  that  of  the  previous  fasli The  failure  of  rain  which  continued  throughout  the 

jrear put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  cultivation,  both  punja  and  nanja ;  and  the 

<*rnpe  on  the  ground  suffered  so  much  from  drought  as  to  compel  the  Collector  to  solicit 
the  Board*8  sanction  to  grant  romisnion  on  shftvi  and  waste.  The  produce  of  the  lands 
cnltivated  was  in  punja  from  one-sixteenth  to  six-BixtecnthB,  and  in  nanja  under  tanks 

yoL,  r.  15 
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from  ono-eighth  to  one-half The  nanja  lands  irrigated  hy  river  channels  alone 

yielded  from  three-fourths  to  a  full  crop.    The  loss  of  cattle  from  sickness  and  from  want 

of  pasture  and  water  was  yery  great The  increase  in  the  prices  of  grain  of  ereiy 

description  is  great  and  cansed  by  a  failure  ol  the  crops.    This  in  itself  has  been  the  caiue 
of  great  depression  and  distress  throughout  the  district." 

FtuH  1256  (1846-47).- Season  unf ayourable,  but  '*not  so  seTSve  as  that  of  the  past.*' 
The  produce  of  nanja  averaged  thirteen-aixteenths ;  that  of  ponja  one-half.  **The 
increase  in  the  prices  of  grain  of  every  description  is  great  and  caused  by  a  failiire  of 
crop." 

FmH  1257  (1847-48). — *'The  season  was  decidedly  more  favourable  than  either  of  the 
preceding."    The  fall  of  rain  was  not  very  regular,  and  in  some  tracts  there  was  still  a 

deficiency But  on  the  whole  the  ponja  crops  must  have  returned  a  fair  crop,  and 

this  was  indicated  by  a  decided  fall  in  prices  as  the  season  advanced.    Had  the  aeason 

followed  a  oourse  of  average  years,  it  would have  been  considered  a  fair  one,  but  one 

more  decidedly  favourable  is  required  after  a  series  of  years  so  unfavourable  as  those  we 
have  experienced,  before  the  country  can  fully  recover  from  their  effects.  To  show  the 
effects  of  these  seasons  more  distinctly,  I  continue  to  separate  the  average  prices  of  the 
years  1266-56  and  that  under  review  (Fiasli  1257)  from  the  average  of  the  previous  ten 
years,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  average  was  lower  than  that  of  last  year,  it 
only  fell  back  to  that  of  1255,  a  year  of  great  scarcity,  and  was  still  far  above  that  of  the 
previous  ten  years. 


Average  of 
10  years. 

FasU. 

1255. 

1256. 

1257. 

Kambu,  per  garoe 
Cholam,     do. 

ss. 
84 
96 

RS. 

122 
149 

vs. 
168 
187 

RS. 

125 
141 

**  On  the  other  hand  the  monthly  returns prove  that  the  chief  pressure  was  felt 

during  the  earlier  months,  and  was  the  result  of  the  scanty  crops  of  former  years  and  the 
apprehension  of  a  further  rise  in  prioes,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  harvest  was  commenced,  a 
rapid  fall  took  place." 

^m/i  1258  (1848-49). — '*  The  season  was  more  fovourable  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  decrease  in  the  prioes  of  grain  of  every  description  is  gieat,  whidi  is  princi- 
pally attributed  to  the  favourableness  of  the  season." 

Fuili  1259  (1849-50).—*'  The  season  was  very  unfavourable,"  the' average  yield  of  the 
district  being  half  in  punja  and  three-eighths  in  nanja.  "The  results  of  the  season 
may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  have  been  expected  to  create  an  enhancement  in  the  price 
of  produce." 

Fadi  1260(1850-51).— "On  the  whole,  the  fasli  was  far  more  favourable  than  the 
preceding  one  and  left  but  little  to  desire.  The  general  market  rate  of  most  of  the  grains 
grown  in  the  district  fell  below  the  seUing  price  of  the  previous  year.' 

Fatli  1261  (1851-52).— The  dry  crops  **  supplied  a  satisfactory  yield. 
(Generally  the  wet  cultivation  did  not  afford  so  favourable  a  return  as  could  have  been 

wished ''On  the   whole  the   outttim  of  the  season  may be   taken  as  a 

moderately  good  one The  average  sale  prices  of  the  grains  which  constitute  the 

standard  produce  of  the  district  fell  without  exception  below  the  rates  which  prevailed  in 
the  preceding  fasli,  and  doubtless  much  inconvenience  would,  under  such  circumstaaoea, 
have  been  experienced  by  the  cultivating  classes,  had  not  the  dry  crop  and,  in  several 
localities,  the  wet  crop  also  yielded  a  more  than  usually  abundant  harvest." 

FoiU  1262  (1852-58).-- The  rain  at  commencement  of  cultivation  season  was  scanty,  but 

there  was  sufficient  rain  in  July,  which  filled  most  of  the  tanks.    In  February  the  pulse 

crops,  such  as  black  gram,  green  gram,  dhoU,  beans,  &c.,  suffered  from  blight,  bat  this 

loss  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  fuU  returns  from  other  desoiptions  of  grain. 

A  storm  and  hurricane  of  great  sevority  occurred  on  the  27th  and  28th  March,  and  this 
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iffonied  full  sapply  to  some  of  the  tanks  of  the  taluk.  The  high  and  anusnal  rise  in  the 
riyen  deitroyed  in  some  places  the  crops.  In  some  places  nanja,  punja  and  garden 
prodoets  snftered  loss  by  floods. 

FuU  1263  (1853-64). —The  season  was  not  favourable.  There  were  some  falls  of  rain 
in  Uay,  but  yery  little  fell  in  greater  portion  of  the  district  during  the  months  of  June 
sod  July.  The  falls  in  the  succeeding  months  to  the  middle  of  November  brought  good 
•nppUes  to  most  of  the  tanks  and  assisted  the  nanja  crops.  In  some  places  wet  crops 
iuled  in  coming  to  maturity.  The  outturn  of  the  dry  was  below  the  average  quantity 
on  account  of  the  partial  want  of  rain  in  earlier  months  and  the  entire  failure  towards 
the  last  part  of  the  season. 

Fm$U  1264  (1854^5). — There  was  no  rain  at  the  commencement  of  the  cultivation 
MUQo  in  Hay  and  June.  In  the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  October  there 
VBs  a  fair  average  supply  of  water  in  the  tanks.  In  the  month  of  November,  though 
the  lain  was  deficient,  all  descriptions  of  crops  were  in  a  fair  state,  but  in  December  a  few 
of  the  tanks  were  exhausted,  and  the  wet  crops  dependent  upon  these  tanks  were  dried  up. 
Hie  oattum  of  both  descriptions  of  crops  was  below  the  average  yield. 

Fatli  1266  (1855-66).  —There  was  a  general  fall  of  rain  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eoUivation  season  in  Kay  and  June  in  all  the  taluks,  excepting  HosOr  and  TenkaraikOttai. 
In  July  and  August  slight  rain  fell  throughout  the  district,  and  from  September  to 
October  there  was  again  a  general  and  seasonable  faU ;  but  in  July  and  August  and  from 
Norember  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  Talaghat  taluks  suffered  from  drought,  and  on  that 
seeonnt  some  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  punja  crops  entirely  failed  in  those  taluks. 
There  was  also  a  deficient  supply  of  water  in  some  of  the  tanks,  and  some  of  the  nanja 
oops  were  partially  lost  in  consequence. 

/•mK  1266  (1866-67). — ^The  season  for  the  year  under  report  was  a  favourable  one.  In 
Hay,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cultivation  season,  there  was  a  general  fall  of  rain  through- 
out  the  district.  In  the  months  of  June  and  July  there  was  seasonable  rain  in  nine  out  of 
the  fourteen  taluks.  In  the  taluks  of  Nftmakal,  Faramathi,  Trichengode,  TirupatOr,  and 
TenkanikOttai  the  rain  failed,  but  this  was  in  some  degree  counterbalanced  by  the  heavy 
rains  that  f eU  throughout  the  district  in  the  succeeding  months  down  to  October.  In  the 
months  of  November  and  December  there  was  again  a  general  fall  in  all  the  taluks  excepting 
DeakanikOta  and  B&zipnr.  The  tanks  received  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  the  wet 
cn^  The  outturn  from  the  dry  crops  was  a  fair  one,  excepting  in  a  very  few  places 
where  the  pulse  crops,  such  as  horse-gram,  Bengal-gram,  oil*seeds,  &c,  partially  failed 
owing  to  heavy  land-winds.  On  the  whole  the  entire  outturn  of  the  crops,  both  wet  and 
dry,  was  much  more  than  enough  for  local  consumption ;  but,  owing  to  the  demand  for 
grain  in  other  districts,  there  was  no  material  fall  in  the  high  prices  which  conmience4 
in  Joly  of  Fasli  1266. 

FmbU  1267  (1867-68). — The  year  under  report  was  remarkable  for  an  unusually  bad 
MSSOD,  the  crops,  both  wet  and  dry,  having  failed  to  an  extent  that  has  not  been  equalled 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years.  Owing  to  this  failure  of  the  crops  there  was  a  great 
■cazdty  through  the  year.  The  outturn  of  both  the  wet  and  the  dry  crops  was  not  more 
than  a  fourth  the  average  yield,  and  was  therefore  not  enough  for  locil  consumption.  It  is 
a  voy  unnsniJ  thing  for  grain  to  be  imported  from  other  districts  into  the  Salem  District ; 
but  in  the  year  that  has  just  dosed  other  districts  supplied  large  quantities  of  grain,  both 
wst  and  dry.  This  supply  was  found  of  very  great  service  to  all  dasses,  though  it  did  not 
eieet  any  material  fall  in  prioes. 

full  1268  (1868«69).— The  year  under  report  may  be  pronounced  somewhat  better 
thn  the  last,  and  yet  the  outturn  of  both  the  wet  and  dry  crops  was  but  one-half  the 
arsrage  yield,  far  the  disbnot  suffered  from  drought  during  June,  July,  and  August.  In 
the  latter  part  of  September  and  October  heavy  rains  fell  generally  throughout  the 
diilrict  and  afforded  to  all  tanks  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  From  October  to  the  dose 
of  the  fasli  there  were' but  few  showers,  and  in  some  places  dry  crops  suffered  from  want 
of  tain. 

F9tU  1269  (1869-60). — The  season  on  the  whole  proved  less  favourable  than  that  of  the 
psit  year.  Heavy  rains  fell  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  In  September  and 
October  the  falls  were  partial  only.  From  November  to  the  dose  of  the  fasli  there  was 
little  or  no  rain.  The  tanks  received  a  fair  supply  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  but 
not  an  adequate  supply  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  year.    The  outturn  of  the  wet  crops  was 
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•omewhat  below  one-luUI  the  aTenge  yield,  owing  to  the  inmiAciencj  of  the  later  raioe. 
The  oattam  of  the  dry  orope  waa  above  one«half  the  average  yield. 

Fstli  1270  (1860-61).->The  season  duiixig  the  year  waa  of  a  very  onfaToviable  character. 
The  usual  early  rtina  in  April  and  May,  on  which  the  dry  oultivation  so  aaudi  depends, 
failed  altogether.  Inhere  waa  some  rain  in  the  next  four  months,  but  from  October  the 
rains  almost  entirely  failed.  The  dry  crops  were  in  consequence  very  scanty,  and  the 
wet  in  many  plaoes  periahed  for  want  of  water.  The  outtum  of  the  wet  crops  waa  only 
about  one-third,  and  of  the  dry  crops  about  one*half  the  average  yield.  The  cultivation 
under  the  Kav«ri  channda  was  aa  steady  aa  usuaL 

Fiuli  1271  (1861-62).— The  season  thong^i  unfavourable  was  tolerably  good  compared 
with  the  preceding  year ;  it  however  varied  in  the  district,  the  Talaghtt  taluks  having 
been  more  fortunate  than  the  Barahmahal  and  Bilaghtt  talnka.  In  the  latter  taluks 
there  waa  a  conaidenble  extent  of  nanja  waste  and  a  partial  failure  of  crops.  More 
remissions  were  therefore  called  for  both  for  shavi  and  for  waste  in  these  taluks  than  in 
the  others.  Though  the  average  fall  of  rain  during  the  year  was  9  inches  less  than  that 
I  Tmi  ^^^"^  year,  aa  shown  in  the  margin,  yet  it  waa  more  timely  in 
FmU  1270 ...  81*    9  *     this  year  than  in  the  last.    The  early  rains  in  March,  April,  and 

,.  1271 ...  2S  0  May,  on  which  the  dry  crops  depend  so  much,  were  pretty  good^ 
and  the  rains  in  the  months  of  September  and  November  saved  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  wet  crops.  The  outtum  of  the  orope  was  about  one-half  the  average  yield.  The 
cultivation  under  the  Ktvdri  channels  was  aa  steady  as  uanal. 

Fasli  1272  (1662-63).— The  season  opened  pretty  well  and  haa  been  decidedly  more 
favourable  than  the  preceding  year.  Bain  fell  more  or  less  every  month  from  April 
to  December.  Had  the  rain  which  fell  in  November  and  December  been  a  little  more 
genersl,  there  would  have  been  no  failure  at  all  in  the  crops.  The  amount  of  waste  and 
shavi  is  considerably  below  that  of  the  past  year. 

Fasti  1273  (1863-64).— The  season,  though  less  favourable  than  the  previoua  one,  was 
on  the  whole  good.  It  was  more  favourable  for  dry  cultivation  than  wet.  Rain  ttH  more 
or  less  in  every  month  and  exceeded  in  quantity  that  of  the  preceding  fasU,  but  it  was  not 
so  general  in  this  as  in  the  former.  The  taluks  of  Dharmapuri,  tJttankarai,  Krishnagiri, 
and  Hosttr  were  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  regard  to  wet  cultivation. 

Fasii  1274  (] 864-66). —The  season  was  very  unfavourable  for  cultivation,  especially  for 
punja.  Though  the  hJl  of  rain  waa  almost  the  same  as  last  year,  it  was  neither  genenl 
nor  timely,  and  remissions  were  therefore  called  for  to  a  oonsiderable  extent  both  for 
shavi  and  waste.  Some  taluks  have,  however,  been  more  fortunate  than  othen. 
Triohengode  Taluk  was  the  worst  in  regard  to  wet  crops,  which  suffered  to  such  an  extent 
that  almost  one-half  of  the  remissions  granted  for  shavi  in  the  whole  district,  via.. 
Rupees  10,687,  appertained  to  this  taluk  alone.  The  crops  could  scarcely  be  said  to. 
have  yielded  half  the  average  outtum. 

FatH  1276  (1865-66). — ^The  season  was  unfavourable  for  cultivation,  especially  for  dry 
crops.  The  rains  have  not  been  general,  and  orops  in  consequenoe  suffered  considerably 
in  parts  of  the  district.  Remissions  for  the  failure  of  punja  crops  were  called  for  in  the 
Tirupatflur  Taluk,  and  they  were  granted  to  the  amount  of  Rupees  2,245  under  the  sanotion 
of  the  Board,  dated  27th  March  1866,  No.  2,165. 

Foili  1276  (1866-67).— -The  year  opened  when  the  district  was  on  the  verge  of  fiunine. 
Never  did  Salem  witness  for  years  past  a  more  disastrous  kind  of  season  than  the  cme 
under  report.  From  the  middle  of  July  to  nearly  the  end  of  October  the  district  was 
overwhelmed  with  distress.  The  early  rains  entirely  fs0ed,  and  it  was  not  till  October 
thai  cultivation  to  any  extent  commenced.  Up  to  that  time  nearly  all  the  occupied 
land  was  lying  waste,  and  not  a  blade  of  grass  waa  to  be  found  anywhere.  Tsnks  and 
wells  were  almost  dry,  and  the  want  felt  for  food  and  water  was  not  a  little.  People 
were  driven  to  live  on  herbs  and  roots,  while  more  than  a  lakh  and  half  heads  of  caUle 
periahed  from  sheer  starvation.  The  October  rains  enabled  the  ryots  to  bring  under 
plough  all  lands  that  could  be  cultivated,  and  the  prevailing  distress  gradually  disap- 
peared. The  crops  (chiefly  wet)  thrived  well,  and,  though  late,  there  waa  after  all  a 
good  harvest. 

Foili  1277  (1867-68).— The  season  was  very  unfavourable  for  crops.  The  rains  at  the 
beginning  of  the  punja  season  (April  and  May)  were  such  as  to  encourage  cultivation 
extensively ;  but  the  sabsequent  failure  affected  the  crops  seriously.    The  oattuxn  of  the 
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panja  products,  cholam  and  ragi,  was  scarcely  one-half  the  'ayerage  yield.  The 
Uldci  which  miffered  the  moat  were  tJttanharai,  Tirupattlr,  Kriahnagiri,  and  the  Sanha- 
gixidmg  sob-diTiflion  of  the  Trichengode  Taluk.  ^  In  these  the  average  outturn  has  not 
eiceeded  two-fifths,  and  as  for  pulse  crops,  such  as  dholl,  Ac,  the  failure  has  been  consi- 
deiaUe.  The  nanja  season  usually  begins  in  July  and  August,  but  as  the  tanks  received 
BO  supply  till  about  September,  the  cultivation  actually  commenced  only  in  October. 
The  supply  did  not  last  over  three  months,  and  the  consequence  was  that  in  January 
Bost  of  the  crops  were  either  perishing  or  had  perished.  Fortimately,  however,  there 
cune  a  very  heavy  fall  of  rain  on  the  24th  and  26th  January  and  the  following  two  days, 
vUdi  averted  the  impending  danger,  and  saved  much  of  the  crop  which  would  otherwise 
liave  entirely  gone. 

FmH  127S  (186S-d9).— The  season  during  the  year  has  on  the  whole  been  good,  though 
it  varied  so  that  some  taluks  have  been  more  fortunate  than  others.  The  season  for  punja 
eoHivstion  is  generally  March  and  April,  but  this  year  it  was  later  and  did  not  begin  till 
about  May,  as  but  little  rain  fell  up  to  that  time.  It  was  afterwards  carried  on  vigourously , 
tad  a  fair  average  outturn,  especially  in  the  Sub-GoUector's  division,  has  been  the  result. 

The  xaias  in  July  and  August  having  filled  almost  every  tank,  the  nanja  cultivation 
vas  begun  in  earnest,  but  the  subsequent  failure  from  December  affected  the  crops,  llie 
resBissions  for  shavi  have  not,  however,  been  considerable. 

FuU  1279  (1869-70).— The  season  was  on  the  whole  very  favourable  throughout  the 
year.  The  falls  of  rain  have  been  generally  copious  and  opportune  for  wet  crops.  The 
only  taluks  in  which  there  was  some  lack  in  this  respect  were  HosQr  and  Uttankarai, 
eipedally  the  former.  Though  the  rains  for  dry  crops  came  two  months  later  than  they 
ihoold,  they  were  sufficient  to  produce  a  fair  outturn.  Bemissions  for  waste  were  called 
for  on^  to  a  small  extent,  and  were  granted  chiefiy  in  the  Hostkr  and  tlttankarai  Taluks, 
more  than  half  the  total  amount  remitted  appertaining  to  the  former. 

FnH  1280  (1870-71).— The  season  was  very  favourable  both  for  dry  and  wet  cultivation. 
Oipious  rains  fell  more  or  less  every  month,  and  all  the  tanks  capable  of  containing  water 
were  flUed  twice  or  thrice  over  in  the  year.  The  result  has  been  a  good  harvest  and  a 
fiur  outturn  of  crop.    Very  few  remissions  for  waste  were  called  for. 

ImU  1281  (1871-72).— The  season,  though  not  as  good  as  the  preceding  one,  was  on 
the  whole  lavoarable  for  cultivation.  The  early  rains  were  copious  and  timely  for  dry 
crops,  and  flie  result  was  a  good  harvest  in  most  parts  of  the  district.  It  was  not,  however, 
•0  iriCh  the  later  rains,  on  which  mainly  the  wet  crops  depend.  The  rains  were  not  only 
late,  but  partial.  The  tanks  did  not  rooeive  a  full  supply,  and  the  outturn  has  been  below 
the  average.  The  parts  of  the  district  which  suffered  the  most  are  the  Penn&garam 
Division  in  the  Dhaimapnri  Taluk  and  the  DenkanikOta  Division  in  the  Uosttr  Taluk.  In 
the  lotmer  the  ayakat  of  some  of  the  tanks  was  entirely  left  waste,  and  the  dry  crops 
jielded  an  extremely  small  outturn. 

F9di  1282  (1872-78). — The  season  was  very  favourable  both  for  dry  and  wet  cultivation. 
Bain  feU  mora  or  less  in  every  month,  excepting  January,  and  the  tanks  and  anaikats 
received  a  fair  supply  of  water.  The  result  has  been  a  good  harvest  and  an  average 
oattam  of  crop. 

Se^CMbcfar**  repori.—the  season  appears  to  have  been  a  very  good  one.  The  small 
aaiount  of  resoission  granted  compared  with  that  of  past  years,  and  the  more  than  ordi- 
nary extension  of  cultivation  which  has  taken  plaoe,  support  this  conclusion.  The 
EsiAfsIl  seems  to  have  been  abundant  both  for  the  dry  and  wet  crops,  though  some  of  the 
ionner,  such  as  mochaikottai  (beans),  dholl,  Bengal-gram,  Ac.,  are  reported  to  have 
eafered  from  excess  of  rain  in  the  taluks  below  the  ghats.  The  outturn  of  the  wet 
crops  is  slkted  to  have  been  very  good. 

FuU  128S  (1873-74).— The  season  was  a  very  indifferent  one.  The  early  rains  in  May, 
upon  which  the  dry  crops  in  the  upland  taluks  depend  principally,  failed.  The  fall  from 
April  to  July  was  very  slight.  In  August  and  September  it  was  moderate  and  in  October 
heavy.    There  was  little  or  no  rain  afterwards  till  May. 

It  win  thus  be  seen  the  season  was  not  favourable  for  cultivation,  especially  for  dry 
crops.  The  heavy  rains  of  October  favoured  the  wet  cultivation  in  most  parts  of  the  district, 
bat  in  Hosfir  Taluk,  however,  the  supply  that  the  tanks  received  was  insufficient. 

FuU  1284  (1874-75).— The  season  was  favourable  both  for  dry  and  wet  crops.  The 
nblill  irat  seisonaUe  and  copious,  and  a  fair  average  outturn  has  been  the  result. 
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Foili  1286  (1876-76).— The  aeaaon  wm  onfaTOtuable  lor  both  dry  and  wet  cultiyatioiL 
The  rains  were  scanty  and  partial,  and  failed  when  most  needed.  The  outtuxii  was  below 
the  average,  and  altogether  it  has  been  a  bad  year  for  man  and  beast. 

Fiuli  1286  (1876-77).'>The  season  could  not  have  been  more  unfaTOorable  for  both  dry 
and  wet  cultivatioa.  The  outtom  was  below  one-fourth.  The  rains  of  the  south-weet 
monsoon  were  very  scanty  and  unseasonable,  while  the  north-east  monsoon  completely 
failed.  Scarcity  of  fodder  was  much  felt.  Water  failed  everywhere,  and  it  vas  a 
disastrous  year  for  man  and  beast. 

Fatli  1287  (1877-78).— The  season  was  favourable  for  wet  cultivation,  but  not  so  for  diy 
cultivation.  The  rains  of  April,  ICay,  and  June,  though  partial  and  scanty,  encouraged 
cultivation  of  the  early  dry  crops,  but  the  crops  perished  to  a  large  extent  by  the  failure 
of  the  rains  of  July  and  August.  A  small  portion,  however,  revived  by  the  copiooa 
rains  which  fell  from  September  to  December,  but  these  being  excessive,  the  pulse  cropa 
materially  failed,  and  the  later  sown  dry  cereals  returned  but  a  poor  outturn.  The 
ravages  of  insects  also  contributed  to  decrease  the  yield  of  the  dry  crops.  The  wet  crops, 
though  they  fared  better,  suffered  from  blight.  The  average  dry  yield  was  a  little  less 
than  a  quarter  and  the  wet  seven-sixteenths,  the  average  all  round  for  both  dry  and  wet 
being  five^ixteenths. 

Fasli  1288  (1878-79).— The  season  was  very  favourable  for  the  dry  and  wet  crops,  run 
having  fallen  in  all  the  months  from  April  1878  to  March  1879.  Wet  crops  returned  an 
average  harvest,  the  yield  of  paddy  being  estimated  at  12  annas.  Of  the  dry  crops,  the 
early  kambu,  cholam  and  gingelly-oil  in  parts  of  Triohengode,  Salem,  Dharmapuri, 
Kriahnagiri,  tFttankarai,  and  HosUr  were  partially  destroyed  by  locusts.  With  this  excep- 
tion, the  yield  of  all  dry  crops  was  good. 

Fatli  1289  (1879-80).— The  average  rainfall  during  the  fasli  was  82-92  against  34*26 
in  the  previous  year.  Though  the  difference  in  total  rainfall  in  the  two  faalis  was  email, 
the  influence  on  crops  was  very  different,  as  the  first  crops  of  each«fasli  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  rainfall  of  April,  May  and  June  of  the  previous  fasli,  and  the  rainfall  in 
these  months  was  deficient.  Thus  Uie  rain  from  April  to  June  of  the  fasli  under  repent, 
included  in  the  total  given  above,  affects  the  crops  of  Fasli  1290,  and  the  rains  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  Fasli  1288  the  crops  of  Fasli  1289.  When  thus  calculated  the  rainfall 
affecting  the  cultivation  of  Faali  1289  was  only  28*18  inches. 

The  annexed  statement,  in  which  the  rainfall  in  each  month  of  the  agricultural,  aa 
distinguished  from  the  fasli  year,  is  shown,  illustrates  the  influence  on  the  cultivation  and 
crops  of  the  rainfall  affecting  the  two  faslis. 


Months. 


First  Crop    . 


Second  Crop. 


Average 

Rainfall  of 

1878-79. 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 


2*28 
3-81 
8*29 
600 
6-86 
6-07 


26-30 


4-64 
3-94 
0-60 
1-23 
1-36 
2-19 

18-96 

39-26 


Average 
Bainfallof 
.  1879-80. 


-91 
201 
1-46 
7-90 
3-01 
6-42 


20-71 


4-48 
1-66 
0-18 
0-76 
0-46 


7-47 
28-18 
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Thufl  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rainB  affect- 
ing the  faali  under  report  were  acanty  trom 
April  to  June  and  almost  entirely  ceased 
from  November. 

Crops — Dry. — The  rainfall  from  April 
to  June  (except  in  Tirupatttrand  AttUr) 
not  being  encouragingi  the  cultivation  of 
early  dry  crops  such  as  gingelly-oil,  kam- 
bu,  ftc.  was  greatly  retarded,  while  the 
almost  entire  failure  from  November 
affected  pulses,  &c.  sown  from  September. 
For  these  reasons  the  dry  grains  yielded 
but  a  poor  outturn,  the  produce  of  ragi, 
kambu,  varagu  and  other  staple  crops 
being  }  to  |,  and  that  of  hoise-gram, 
black-gram,  &c.  being  { to  }  of  an  average 
crop.  In  Attftr  however  the  outturn  of 
all  dry  crops  was  about  the  average,  and 
in  the  taluks  of  Nftmakal,  Trichengode 
•ad  Salem  was  better  than  elsewhere. 

ITtf^.— The  crops  dependant  on  tanks 
fed  by  rivers  and  channels  returned  a  10 
to  12  anna  erop ;  but  there  was  not  more 
than  from  a  6  to  an  8  anna  crop  under 
rainfed  tanks.  The  crops  under  the  Ka- 
vMi  channels  were*  excellent  as  usual. 

The  diagram  in  the  margin  exhibits  the 
vioissitudee  of  season  during  the  49  years 
concerned. 

Those  who  fayour  the  eleyen  years 
cyde  theory  will  find  ample  confir- 
mation in  ^e  above  reports.  1877 
was  the  crisis  of  the  severest  famine 
of  this  century ;  1833  was  the  year 
of  the  second  in  severity ;  1866  was 
a  famine  year;  1867  was  excep- 
tionally bad,  and  so  was  1845. 
But  bad  seasons  are  unfortunately 
not  limited  to  cycles  of  eleven  years, 
and  the  above  extracts  give  ground 
for  doubts  as  to  whether  the  reduc- 
tion of  20  per  cent,  for  bad  seasons 
on  the  revision  of  the  assessment 
was  sufficient. 

The  following  notes  on  the  health 

and  vital   statistics 

received  from  Surgeon  North,  who 
states  that  they  are  ahnost  v&rhatim 
from  the  memorandum  drawn  up  by 
Surgeon-Major  B.  E.  Fearse,  his 
predecessor  as  Zillah  Surgeon. 
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Births  and  Deaths. — There  are  certain  birth  and  death  statistics  kept  both 
in  the  town  and  district,  but  I  consider  them  very  far  from  reliable. 

In  the  town  of  Salem  these  statistics  are  prepared  by  the  Municipality, 
there  being  two  registration  offices,  one  in  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  town. 
The  statistics  for  the  past  five  years  stand  as  follows : — 


1876-76  

1876-77  ••         .. 

1877-78  

1878-79 

1879.80 


Deaths. 

Percentage 
to  Popu- 
lation. 

Births. 

Percentage 
to  Popu- 
lation. 

Population 

according 

to  last 

Census. 

46,276 
66,305 
161,778 
46,110 
26,930 

2-3 
3*3 
8-2 
2-2 
1-3 

47,374 
46,842 
20,177 
16,603 
28,665 

2-4 

2-3 

102 

0-8 

1-4 

^  1,966,995 

In  the  district  generally  returns  of  births  and  deaths  are  collected  by  the 
Village  Munsifs  and  sent  by  them  to  the  Tahsildars,  who  summarize  them 
and  forward  them  on  to  the  head-quarter  cutcherry,  •where  both  these 
returns  and  those  received  from  the  Municipality  are  tabulated  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Sanitary  Commissioner. 


Endemic  Diseases  of  the  District. 

The  endemic  diseases  of  the  district  are  two,  viz.,  fever  and  guinea- 
worm,  to  which  in  former  years  might  have  been  added  cholera  (so  far  as 
relates  to  the  town  of  Salem  itself),  but  this  can  no  longer  be  considered 
endemic,  as  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  it  has  never  been  seen  in  Salem, 
except  when  a  cholera  wave  was  passing  over  Southern  India  as  in  1875-77 
and  1877-1878,  whilst  in  the  last  epidemic  the  mortality  was  exceptionally 
low,  the  deaths  in  1878-79  being  only  113.  The  explanation  of  this  is  veiy 
simple.  In  years  gone  by  Salem  was  an  extremely  dirty  town,  and  Hie 
river  which  flows  through  it  was  at  once  the  main  sewer  and  principal 
source  of  drinking  water.  Now  the  town  is  clean,  the  purily  of  the  said 
water  greatly  improved  and  its  consumption  much  diminished,  and  when  the 
works  at  present  being  carried  out  are  completed,  its  use  for  drinking 
purposes  will  be  entirely  prevented. 

Fever, — Of  the  other  two  endemic  diseases  the  most  important  is,  doubt- 
less, fever,  which  prevails  to  a  large  extent  throughout  the  whole  district. 
This  fever  is  for  the  most  part  cmiinary  quotidian,  intermittent  fever,  or 
ague  of  a  bilious  type,  but  at  the  same  time  the  tertian  and  quartan  forms 
are  not  uncommon,  and  the  variations  in  the  character  of  the  disease  are 
endless,  changing  according  to  the  climate,  elevation,  period  of  the  year,  &c., 
and  assuming  a  different  character  even  in  the  same  locality  in  different 
years.    Premising  that  the  prevailing  type  is  a  mild  bilious  fever,  seldom 
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fatal  unless  neglected,  the  following,  so  far  as  my  obserration  goes,  are 
rougblj  the  geographical  and  climatic  variations : —In  the  Salem,  AttQr 
and  NSmakal  Taluks  it  is  generally  accompanied  by  congestion  of  the  liver 
and  a  tendency  to  jaimdice  and  subsequent  dropsical  effusion.  On  the 
EalrSyans  and  KolUmalais  the  spleen  becomes  rapidly  and  in  many  cases 
enormouBly  enlarged,  the  fever  being  more  commonly  tertian  in  type, 
remarks  which  in  a  lesser  degpree  apply  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
highlands  in  the  district,  the  Shevaroys  excepted,  where  it  frequently 
occurs  in  conjunction  with  a  sharp  attack  of  congestion  of  the  liver,  soon 
followed,  in  neglected  cases,  by  cerebral  complications.  Lastly,  at  Thoptir 
and  one  or  two  other  places,  where  it  is  known  to  be  caused  by  the  drinking- 
water  of  the  place,  some  gastric  disturbance  accompanies  the  attack,  which, 
if  not  averted,  leads  on  to  prostration,  serous  apoplexy  and  death.  This  I 
regard  as  by  far  the  most  dangerous  variety ;  but  viewing  it  as  a  whole,  the 
fever  of  the  district  must  be  said  to  be  decidedly  of  a  mild  type  and  veiy 
amenable  to  treatment.  I  give  below  the  admissions  and  deaths  from  fever 
for  the  last  five  years  in  the  Civil  Dispensary,  Salem. 


Yean. 

AdnuMioiifl. 

Deaths. 

Yean. 

Admiasions. 

Deaths. 

1873  74      . . 
1874-76      . . 
1875-76      . . 

980 
1,868 
1,090 

•  • 

1876-77     . . 
1877-78     .. 
1878  79     .. 

1,737 
1,064 
2,168 

1 

•  • 
1 

^nmMMTorsi. — ^Premising  that  guinea-worm  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  endemic  diseases  of  the  district,  and  exists  more  or  less  in  every 
talok,  I  shall  pass  on  at  once  to  the  several  heads  under  which  the  inform- 
ation required  is  desired  to  be  classed. 

(a.)  Soil  and  water-supply  of  exempted  localities. 

{b.)  Soil  and  water-supply  in  localities  where  the  disease  b  endemic. 

These  two  headings  may  most  conveniently  be  considered  together. 
Speaking  generally,  then,  the  district  may  be  described  for  purposes  of  this 
report,  as  consisting  of  a  more  or  less  elevated  basin,  extending  from  the 
oinrih  of  the  tTttankarai  Taluk  through  the  tfttankarai,  Salem,  Trichengode 
and  NSmakal  Taluks  to  the  borders  of  the  district.  The  direction  of  this 
▼alley  is  first  south  through  'O'ttankarai,  but  extending  slightly  west  into 
Dharmapuri  Taluk,  then  south*west  through  Salem  (leaving  the  Shevaroy 
range  on  its  east)  to  the  borders  of  the  Trichengode  and  Nfimakal  Taluks, 
over  which  it  spreads  in  a  southerly  and  south-east  direction.  Beyond 
this  so-called  basin  the  land  rises  considerably,  viz.,  on  the  north  into  the 
highlands  of  Krishnagiri,  HosOr  and  TirupatOr,  on  the  (central)  east  into 
the  Shevaroy  range,  and  in  the  south-east  into  the  hiUy  country  around 
ittOr. 

Now  it  is  in  the  high  valley  thus  roughly  sketched  out  that  guinea-worm 
abounds,  whilst  in  the  highlands  which  environ  it  the  disease  \b  almost 
unknown,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  extracted  from  the  jail 
returns,  the  period  referred  to  extending  from  1st  January  1878  to  date. 

VOL.  I.  16 
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S4I0III  •  • 

Nfimakal    . . 

XTttankarai^ 

Triohengode 

Dhannapuri ' 

Eriahnagiii 

TirupatOr    . . 

HoBtlr 

Atklir* 

Non-district  priBoneni 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


66-^ 
43 
32 
30 


\ 


170  in  the  lov 
lying  talukfl.' 


•  • 


4  I  13  in  the  high- 
3  I      lands.' 

3J 
8 


Total  ..   191 


On  referring  to  the  records  of  the  Civil  Dispensary  I  find  that  143  out- 
patients and  12  in-patients  have  been  treated  for  this  disease  since  the  1st 
Mardi  1878  (twenty  months),  but  as  140  of  the  former  and  11  of  the  latter 
belonged  to  Salem  and  its  environs,  the  table  affords  little  information 
beyond  showing  the  great  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  town  and  taluk. 

Now  as  regards  the  difference  in  soil  and  water  in  the  two  areas  described 
above,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  neither  the  geological  nor  local  district 
knowledge  to  enter  into  any  minute  or  detailed  description ;  but  speaking 
generally,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the  soil  of  the  lower  lying  tract  Lb  for 
the  most  part  red  earth  of  shallow  depth,  overljring  gneiss  rock  (which  is 
constantly  cropping  np  to  the  surface),  whilst  where  the  stratum  of  earth  is 
thin,  the  red  character  is  frequently  lost  and  the  soil  becomes  poor  and 
sandy.  In  the  higher  regions  the  outcrop  of  the  rock  is  more  bold  and 
defined,  and  the  depth  of  the  soil  in  the  intermediate  valley  greater  and 
more  rich. 

WaUr-M^fpfy. — ^In  part  of  Dharmapuri  and  throughout  the  XTttankarai 
Taluk  water  is  scant  and  brackish,  containing  an  undue  proportion  of 
saline  matter,  whilst  in  the  Omaltlr  and  BaziptLr  sub-divisions  of  the  talok 
it  is  also  proverbially  bad.  In  Nfimakal  and  Trichengode  the  same  remark 
applies,  but  with  two  exceptions,  viz.,  the  town  of  Nfimakal  itself  and 
Sankagiridrug  in  Trichengode,  in  both  of  which  beautiful  natural  springs 
exist,  welling  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Of  the  water  on  the  higher  lands  I 
have  little  experience,  but  it  is  certainly  less  saline  and  brackish  than  at  the 
lower  level,  and  natives  who  from  long  experience  and  tradition  are  generally 
good  judges  in  these  matters,  speak  of  it  as  ''good  water"  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  infected  or  endemic  area,  which  is  universally  designated 
as  "  bad." 

{c.)  As  regards  the  period  of  inoculation  or  incubation  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  with  any  certainty ;  indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  varies  greatly, 

^  AttQr  is  not  in  the  high  lands ;  Ottankarai  by  compaiiBon  is ;  bo  is  Dharmapuri. 

'  The  low  lying  taluks,  being  near  Salem,  send  proportionally  more  priaonerB  there, 
owing  to  the  rule  that  prisoners  whose  sentence  exceeds  a  certain  term  are  sent  to  the 
Central  Jail.  The  Magistracy  above  the  ghats  generally  take  this  into  oonsideratioo  in 
passing  sentence,  both  in  order  to  save  oost  of  travelling  and  guards,  and  also  because  the 
time  spent  on  the  journey  is  so  much  cut  out  of  the  prisoners  sentence.  It  should  further 
be  remembered  that  the  population  of  the  four  Talagh&t  Taluks  exceeds  that  of  the  Bal&- 
gh&t  Taluks  by  150,000,  and  consequently  contributes  in  larger  proportions  to  the  jail 
population.— H.  LeF. 
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for  it  is  no  tmoommon  thing  to  see  a  patient  arriye  from  some  place  where 
gninea-wonn  is  oommon,  and  suffer  from  a  succession  of  worms  developing 
at  periods  ranging  between  a  few  days  and  two  or  three  months,  whilst 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inooidation  of  all  occurred  at  one  and  the 
Mune  time  or  veiy  nearly  so. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  jail  statistics  might  have  thrown  some  light  on  the 
point,  but  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  table  the  indications  are  very 
Blight 

TM0  thowvug  ihe  mUrvtd  between  date  of  ineareeration  and  appearemoe 

of  ike  Worm. 

Under  1  month 


Above  1  month  and  under  2 
Do.    2  months  and  under  3 


Do.     3 

do. 

4 

Do.     4 

do. 

5 

Do.     5 

do. 

6 

Do.     6 

do. 

7 

Do.     7 

do. 

8 

Do.     8 

do. 

9 

Do.     9 

do. 

10 

Do.  10 

do. 

11 

Do.  11 

do. 

12 

Do.     1  year 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 


36 

9 

11 

24 

9 

9 

10 

16 

10 

8 

4 

6 

39 


A. 


B. 


Now  viewing  this  table  broadly  I  should  feel  disposed  to  draw  two 
probable  inferences. 

FM* — That  the  ordinary  period  of  incubation  is  short/  probably  about  a 
month;  but  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  it  to  be  retarded,  especially 
where,  as  in  this  case,  the  person  is  removed  from  the  locality  in  which  he 
has  contracted  the  disease,  and  is  moreover  furnished  with  a  purer  water. 

Second, — ^That  endemic  sources  of  guinea- worm  exist  within  the  jail  here. 
Group  A  is  probably  imported  disease,  Group  B  endemic.  Beyond  this 
point  I  do  not  think  that  the  table  permits  me  to  theorise.  It  may  perhaps 
he  expected  that  I  should  offer  some  opinion  of  the  probable  causes  of 
the  disease  after  spending  years  in  a  district  where  it  is  so  conmion,  but  I 
oonfees  I  am  somewhat  rductant  to  do  so,  never  yet  having  been  able  to 
wo^  out  any  theory  entir^y  to  my  own  satisfaction;  and  I  will,  therefore, 
only  throw  out  one  stiggestion  which,  though  not  complete  in  itself  or 
ihxnoughly  investigated,  still  contains,  I  believe,  some  elements  of  truth,  or 
at  least  of  probability,  viz.,  that  the  ova  from  which  the  disease  is  germi- 
nated are  either  carried  down  or  subsequently  developed  in  the  disintegrated 
rock  which  is  washed  down  from  the  higher  regions  into  the  area  of  disease. 


'  This  -wimld  appear  to  be  by  no  meana  certain.  In  the  article  on  the  cabjeot  in  Cham- 
ben*  SncydopaMfia  (1874  edition)  it  is  stated  that  *'  having  gained  an  entnuioe  into  the 
body,  the  gainea-wonn  takes  a  considemble  time  to  be  developed.  Thit  period  vorUtfrom 
tvo  MonUf  to  a  pear  or  $ten  iwo  year$,**  If  this  is  connect,  the  inferences  as  to  the  disease 
being  endemic  in  the  jail  precincts  are  discredited,  and,  considering  the  purity  of  the  jail 
▼tter-iapplv,  it  is  improbable  that  such  is  th^  case.->H.  LeF. 
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It  is  well  known  that  daring  the  dry  season  the  surface  of  gneiss  tock  is 
graduallj  cracked  and  disintegprated  by  the  sun's  action.  Into  the  chinks 
thus  fozmed  small  mosses  and  lichens  soon  find  their  way,  which  cany  ths 
process  a  step  farther,  until,  when  the  rain  comes,  this  decomposed  rock, 
with  its  mass  of  vegetable  life  adhered  to  it,  is  washed  down  into  the  lower 
country.  And  it  is  here  that  I  feel  disposed  to  look  for  the  genns  of 
guinea-worm.  The  patent  objection  that  in  this  case  the  disease  oaght 
to  be  equally  if  not  more  abundant  in  the  higher  valleys,  which  recdve  a 
large  supply  of  this  detritus,  I  do  not  look  upon  as  ralid,  as  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  ova  hatched  at  the  temperature  of  the  human  body,  should 
survive  long  in  water  at  any  great  elevation.  The  town  of  Salem  is  dose 
on  a  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  and  this  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  well 
nigh  the  limit  of  such  ^aoM-spontaneous  generation.  The  above  I  admit  is 
pur^y  a  theory,  but  (1)  as  we  know  the  ova  of  guinea-worm  are  water- 
carried  or  water-begotten,  (2)  as  the  water  must  come  from  the  higher  lands, 
and  as  (8)  that  water  must  bring  down  a  large  quantity  of  disintegrated 
rock  mixed  with  the  low  forms  of  vegetable  life — which  is  the  natural  nidus 
for  such  ova — and  as,  lastly,  the  disease  is  common  from  March  to  August 
(inclusive) — when  the  conditions  exist — ^and  sometimes  is  almost  or  quite 
absent  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  theory  has,  I  think,  a  certain 
probability ;  and  in  this  light  I  propound  it.^ 

SaniiiUum, 

Many  sanitary  improvements  have  been  carried  out  and  are  being 
undertaken  in  the  town  of  Salem.  Streets  have  been  opened  out,  47 
latrines  constructed,  cess-pools  fiUed  in,  and  wells  dug.  The  river  running 
through  the  town  at  one  time  supplied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  town  with 
drinking-water,  but  this  being  considered  very  liable  to  contamination,  wells 
were  sunk,  and  the  river,  which  is  being  embanked,  wiU  be  abandoned  as 
a  source  of  drinking  water. 

The  sanitary  establishment  consists  of — 2  sanitary  inspectors,  1 1  divisional 
maistries,  4  river  watchmen,  81  scavengers,  79  latrine  toties,  II  dstem  men, 
and  27  drain  cleaners. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  minor  towns  have  been  noticed  in  the 
chapters  on  the  taluks  (vide  Vol.  II)  and  need  not  be  referred  to  here. 

'jfroTrL  the  Jammabandi  reports  it  will  have  been  seen  that  the  monsoons 

Famxnbs,  9ae  very  uncertain,  and   failure  of   crops,   consequent 

Dboughts,  &c.  thereon,  by  no  means  rare.    This  is  apparently  nothing 

new,  as  Munro  alludes  to  the  same  causes  and  effects  as  not  uncommon. 
The  present  century  has,  however,  seen  three  periods,  1833,  1866,  and 
1877-78,  in  which  scarcity  deepened  into  famine  with  all  its  terrible  concomi- 
tants. Mr.  Dykes,  writing  in  1853,  says  that  some  portions  of  the  district 
had  not  even  then  recovered  from  tiiie  disasters  of  1883,  when,  as  he 


>  In  fact  the  outcome  of  Dr.  Peane*8  theory  is  that  the  wonn  is  generated  at«  level  of 
1,000  feet  or  lees,  and  that  it  is  produced  from  germs  washed  down  from  eleratioiia  at 
which,  in  accordanoe  with  this  theory,  the  worm  cannot  ttzitt  A  consideration  of  the 
distribution  of  the  watersheds  shows  that  it  is  impossible  that  germs  could  be  water-borne 
from  the  fire  higher  taluks  to  the  Talaghst,  and  there  too  both  Salem  and  Atltkr  ars 
isolated. 
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dcBoibesity  owing  to  drought  ''the  price  of  gram  rose  71  per  cent.,  for 
there  was  a  famine  in  the  neighbouring  districts  also,  and  the  people  robbed 
that  they  might  live.  They  eagerly  sought  for  the  wild  fruits  of  the  jungle 
•Bd  of  the  trees  that  lined  the  wayside ;  Ihey  turned  up  the  earth  for  such 
roots  as  possessed  nourishment ;  there  was  nowhere  to  fly  to,  and  the  country 
was  covered'  with  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  of  starvation.  Fourteen 
tixniiaad  deaths  were  reported  from  cholera  alone,  which  probably  was  not 
a  tithe  *  of  the  number  that  so  fell ;  and  the  sickness  extended  to  the  brute 
oeation,  for  the  cattle  also  were  exterminated  by  herds.  Somewhat  more 
than  525,000  acres  had  been  cultivated,  but  even  official  inquiries  showed 
that  the  crop  had  entirely  failed  on  no  less  than  64,000  acres,  and  such 
investigations  could  not  extend  to  half  the  losses.  On  the  ryotwari  lands 
akne,  from  all  these  different  causes,  there  was  a  total  falling  off  in  the 
levenne  in  one  year  of  not  less  than  £30,000,  and  from  this  alone  it  might 
have  been  inferred  that  there  was  then  a  great  famine  in  the  country.  Th^ 
smoont  of  assessment  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  cultivation,*  and 
oomequently  to  the  produce  raised.  All  changes  in  the  one  must  be 
proportionately  marked  in  the  other;  and  in  this  instance  it  may  be  consi- 
dflnd  tfiat,  for  such  scanty  crops  as  the  earth  did  yield,  the  extent  fell  short 
of  the  preceding  year  by  at  least  100,000  acres.  The  crops  on  these  lands 
were  aU  the  people  had  to  look  to ;  and  the  effect  of  audi  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  produce  may  be  easily  imagined,  even  if  horrible  sickness  had 
not  added  to  the  general  distress.  It  was  not  till  the  new  grains  came  into 
the  market  in  the  following  year  that  prices  fell  at  all,  and  by  that  time 
had  become  cent,  per  cent. ;  but  it  was  long  before  they  fell  to  any  amount." 
The  actual  loss  of  population  in  this  famine  is  not  known,  but  may  be 
ganged  from  Dr.  Gomish's  figures,  according  to  which  the  population  in 
1833-34  ought  to  have  been  1,253,303,  whereas  in  1838,  or  five  years  later, 
it  was  only  898,233.  The  intermediate  famine  of  1866  was,  by  comparison, 
a  mere  flash  in  the  pan,  but  while  it  lasted,  it  was  sharp  enough.  Prices 
were  then  as  follows : — 


Number  of  Seen  of  2  tt,  per  Rupee. 
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Works  and  relief-houses  were  provided  by  (Government,  but  the  crisis  soon 
paaeed.  Not  so  however  the  last  visitation.  There  had  been  signs  and 
warnings  by  which  this  might  have  been  foreseen.    The  tail  end  of  the 


*  Mr.  Dykes  can  hardly  expect  these  statementi  to  be  accepted  literally. 

*  In  those  days  remission  was  gxren  for  ^*  dry  waste." 
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north-east  moiiBOon  failed  both  in  1873  and  1874.  In  1875  the  north-east 
monsoon  was  almost  a  total  failure,  espedallj  the  latter  part  of  it,  and  in 
1876  the  south-west  and  north-east  monsoons,  on  both  of  which  the  district 
depends  for  its  water-supply,  failed  almost  oompletely.  The  pinch  began 
to  be  felt  in  October  1876,  but  people  still  hoped.  In  November  the  failure 
of  the  monsoon  became  an  established  fact,  grain-dealers  took  alarm,  and 
prices  rose  at  a  bound.  Dr.  Ckimish  is  of  opinion  that  prices  begin  to  tell 
on  mortality  when  the  staple  grain  costs  from  1^  to  2  Bs.  for  30  lb.  In 
ordinary  years,  as  he  states,  they  are  sold  at  from  60  to  90  lb.,  and  he 
considers  that  when  prices  rise  so  as  to  permit  of  the  purchase  of  only  30  to 
40  lb.  per  rupee,  such  a  rate  cannot  long  be  maintained  without  a  corre- 
sponding rise  in  mortality.  On  the  average,  for  five  years  ending  1874,  the 
price  of  rflgi  in  Salem  was,  from  January  to  July,  from  37  to  38  lb.  per 
rupee,  and  from  August  to  December  it  ranged  from  35  to  40  lb.  From 
January  to  June  1875  the  staple  was  sold  at  31  or  32  lb.  per  rupee.  From 
July  to  November  prices  rose  to  23  lb.,  and  between  January  and  June 
1876  the  price  was  from  20  to  24  lb.  From  July  a  steady  rise  set  in, 
reaching  14  lb.  in  October,  10  lb.  in  November,  and  9  lb.  in  December, 
when  the  famine  was  fairly  recognised  and  starvation  stared  us  in  the  face 
on  every  side.  The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  the  famine  for  the 
years  1877  and  1878  :— - 
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The  price  list  is  not  quite  an  index  of  the  scarcity,  as  qnotations  for  dry 
grains  were  often  a  mere  form,  there  being  none  in  the  market.  The  bulk 
of  the  population  was  fed  on  imported  rice,  the  price  of  which  rose  up  in 
August  1877  to  one  rupee  for  11  lb.,  and  for  a  short  period  to  one  rupee 
for  5  lb.  On  one  date,  at  the  market  on  the  Shevaroy  Hills,  the  price 
actually  rose  to  one  rupee  for  2  lb.  For  the  first  nine  months  the  district 
staff  was  battling  almost  unaided  with  the  famine.  With  the  exception  of  one 
Bengal  Civilian,  whose  services  were  chiefly  utilised  in  tiying  magisterial 
cases,  a  Staff  Corps  Officer,  a  Medical  Officer  on  inspection  duty,  and  a 
Special  Deputy  Collector  or  two  make  up  the  sum  of  the  assistance  from 
outside.  Meanwhile  the  duty  of  providing  and  superintending  camps, 
hospitals,  works,  kitchens  and  payments,  the  inspection  and  organisation  of 
gratuitous  relief,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  was 
thrown  on  the  ordinary  district  staff.  It  was  not  imtil  September  1877,  when 
136,941  deaths  had  been  registered,'  when  307,776  of  the  population  were 
being  gratuitously  fed,  and  the  south-west  monsoon  had  failed,  that  the 
Viceroy's  visit  bore  fruit.  Then  the  Public  Works  Department,  whose  share 
in  famine  relief  works  had  previously  been  somewhat  restricted,  was  more 
largely  employed  in  providing  work  for  the  poor,  and  a  flood  of  famine  officers 
from  all  parts  of  India  was  poured  over  the  district.  The  heavy  rains  were  then 
setting  in  and  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  were  past ;  but  distress  still 
prevailed,  and  the  sequeliB  of  the  great  crisis  were  still  strongly  marked.  It 
would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  horrors  of  that  trying  time,  when  cholera, 
starvation,  small-pox,  fieunine  diarrhoeay  dysentery,  dropsy,  and  fever  were 
claiming  their  victims  by  thousands ;  the  dead  and  dying  lay  so  dose  in  the 
camp  hospitals  that  it  was  difficult  to  move  without  treading  on  them,  and 
hard  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  and  up  to  the  pitiless  sky  floated 
the  black  or  yellow-green  smoke  from  the  pyres  on  which  as  many  as  24 
bodies  were  sometimes  burnt  together  in  a  single  camp ;  when  the  cattle  lay 
gasping  for  breath,  licking  the  dust  for  food,  and  when  for  miles  not  a 
drop  of  water  was  to  be  found.  The  fruits  of  the  avenue  trees,  the  veiy 
leaves  and  grasses,  the  roots  and  berries  of  the  juntos,  failed  to  meet  the 
demand ;  the  ties  of  maternal  affection  failed,  and  even  respectable  women 
sold  their  honour  for  food.  But  the  sufferings  of  the  people  were  not  yet 
over.  The  survivors  were  to  a  great  extent  smitten,  a  shower  of  rain  or  a 
breath  of  cold  wind  smote  them  down  by  hundreds,  guinea-worm  prevailed 
to  an  extent  never  witnessed  before,  and  such  was  the  depraved  blood  and 
vitality  of  the  poorer  dassee,  that  the  slightest  scratch  or  abrasion  turned 
into  a  spreading  and  sluggish  ulcer. 

The  excessive  north-west  monsoon  of  1877  drowned  the  crops ;  blights, 
smut,  and  insects,  in  quantities  before  unheard  of,  spoiled  or  devoured  the 
residue.  Then  came  the  locusts,  almost  shutting  out  the  sky  and  covering 
square  miles  in  their  flight.  The  south-west  monsoon  of  1878  was  also 
excessive,  and  the  cumbu  crop  suffered  heavily,  the  tender  flowers  being 
washed  ofi^  so  that  the  seeds  could  not  form.    Then,  again,  from  their  f ast- 


>  The  rt^itiersd  mortality,  it  will  be  readily  understood,  was  no  criterion  of  the  aeittal 
loM  of  life,  owing  to  the  defective  machinery  by  whioh  these  statisttcs  are  collected. 
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nes868  in  the  jtuigles  and  on  rocky  hill  sides  came  the  young  locusts,  in 
onifoim  of  black  and  gold,  marching  in  armies  to  the  cultivated  fields.  The 
Government  officers  of  all  kinds  did  their  best  to  cope  with  this  last  stroke 
of  misfortuney  but  the  ryots  mostly  looked  on  in  helpless  inaction  and  would 
not  straggle  against  their  fate.  Even  this,  however,  passed  away,  and  with 
the  north-east  monsoon  of  1878  came  the  finest  crop  ever  seen  in  the 
district ;  stocks  were  replenished,  prices  fell,  numbers  on  works  and  relief 
fell  off,  and  the  weary  officials  were  at  last  released  from  their  heavy  tasks. 
Floods  on  a  large  scale  are  unknown.  The  PfilSr,  in  fresh,  is  occasionally 
-  injurious   to    riparian    interests,    and    breached    tanks,  . 

especially  when  a  chain  of  tanks  breaches,  cause  damage, 
but  more  generally  to  property  than  to  life.  In  the  autunm  of  1874  heavy 
floods  occurred,  notably  in  the  Pftlftr  and  the  basin  between  the  P&lftr  and 
TSlagiri  hills.  The  railway  line  was  carried  away  in  several  places  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  town  of  Vsniambftdi  was  swept  into  the  stream. 
In  1878  a  ''plump"  of  rain,  as  the  Engineers  call  it,  fell  east  of  the 
Mukantonalai  and  washed  away  the  railway  embankment.  Such  excessive 
and  concentrated  rainfall  does  not  appear  to  have  been  calculated  for  when 
the  railway  was  built,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  enlarged  outlet  provided 
when  the  bridges  were  rebuilt.  In  May  1872,  and  again  in  May  1874,  the 
district  suffered  from  cyclones,  which,  though  they  did  not,  owing  to  absence 
of  cultivation  in  those  months,  do  much  damage  to  crops,  caused  terrible 
mortality  in  cattle  and  breached  numerous  tanks.  The  cyclone  of  November 
1880  played  havoc  in  AttOr.  Every  anaikat  from  BSltir  to  ThalaivSsal  was 
washed  away,  as  also  the  large  bridge  on  the  trunk  road  near  ThalaivSsal : 
some  twenty  tanks  breached  and  many  houses  perished.  The  flood  fortu- 
nately came  in  the  day-time  and  only  six  lives  were  lost.  The  damage 
done  was  estimated  at  half  a  lakh  of  rupees.  There  was  some  damage  done 
in  the  Swdthanadi  valley  also,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  the  chief  anaikat 
at  Ylragantlr  escaped. 
The  only  census  of  the  district  from  which  safe  deductions  can  be  made  is 

that  of  1871,  though  it  is  probable  that  for  rough  calcula- 
tions the  earlier  enumerations  were  sufficiently  near  the 
mark.  In  1800  the  population  was  612,871,  in  1822  it  was  1,075,985,  in 
1833  a  famine  occurred  in  which  28*3  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  supposed 
to  have  died,  and  the  total  in  1838  was  only  898,233;  in  1850  it  was 
1,195,367.  Since  that  time  a  census  has  been  held  in  every  quinquennium, 
the  total  in  1866-67  being  1,619,233.  Besides  these  quinquennial  number- 
ings  of  the  people  an  Imperial  census  is  to  be  held  once  in  ten  years, 
ihe  first  of  which  was  held  in  1871,  when  the  population  was  returned  as 
1,966,995,  or  a  trifle  under  two  millions,  being  an  increase  of  21*5  per  cent, 
over  the  total  of  the  previous  census,  which  Dr.  Oomish  regarded  aa 
abnormal,  and  therefore  indicating  that  the  previous  census  was  untrust- 
wortiiy.  The  males  were  975,502  and  the  females  991,493.  The  whole 
population  gave  262*8  per  square  mile.  Of  the  whole  population,  96*6  per 
cent,  or  1,901,060  persons  were  Hindus,  of  whom  64*1  per  cent,  or  1,218,973 
wereSaivas,  35-5  per  cent,  or  674,011  were  Yaishnavas,  and  '4  or  7,741 
Lingftyats.  The  balance  or  335,  which  is  the  total  of  representatives  of 
other  sects,  is  too  small  to  form  a  percentage.  In  a  total  of  52,312 
VOL.  I.  17 
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Masalmanfly  forming  only  2-7  per  cent,  of  the  population,  48,327  were 
Sonnis  and  827  Shias,  9  were  Wahabis,  and  3,149  were  classed  as 
"  others."  The  Christian  population  totalled  13,333  or  07  per  cent., 
12,255  of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics  and  1,078  were  Protestants.  If  the 
European  (256)  and  Eurasian  (377)  element  is  deducted,  the  totals  credited 
to  Missions  are  12,063  Boman  Catholics  and  637  Protestants.  Amongst 
Hindus  the  Yannians  (504,571)  predominate.  These,  elsewhere  spelt 
Yunniars,  are  bj  Dr.  Cornish  said  to  be  "  agricultural  labouring  castes" 
and  synonymous  with  Pallis.  The  Yftniars  are  "  oilmong^rs."  The  Yellft- 
lars  or  "  cultivators "  (473,563)  come  next,  then  Pariahs  (273,193)  and 
''others"  (204,199).  As  regards  the  occupation  of  the  people,  336,327 
males  were  "cultivators"  and  118,206  ''labourers,"  mostly  agricultural 
labourers.  These  figures  added  together,  and  doubled  to  include  females, 
would  give  only  454,533,  or  about  one- fourth  of  the  population,  as  engaged 
in  cultivation.  Dr.  Cornish  elsewhere  sets  down  more  than  one-half  as 
employed  on  the  land:  two-thirds  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  The 
''industrial"  classes  numbered  71,062  males,  "  personal  service"  or 
"  domestics"  30,941,  of  whom  many  are  probably  employed  on  the  land, 
and  "  commercial "  24,225.  The  service  of  Government  employed  2,082 
persons.'  Under  the  heading  of  "  industrial"  are  40,056  malee  employed 
on  "  dress,"  of  whom  the  majority  are  weavers.  There  are  few  villages 
of  any  importance  in  which  this  industry  is  not  practised,  but  it  suffered 
severely  during  the  famine.  Only  55,133  persons  or  2*8  per  cent,  of  the 
population  could  read  and  write,  and  of  these  only  276  were  females.  This 
is  an  item  in  which  the  next  census  will  show  a  marked  improvement.  It 
is  worth  noticing  that  the  Native  Christian  population  is  not  so  well  educated 
as  the  Mahometan  community,  only  3' 8  per  cent,  of  the  former  being  able 
to  read  and  write  against  7*3  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  The  population  in 
1880  is  considerably  less  than  that  returned  by  the  census  of  1871.  The 
census  of  March  1878  showed  only  1,559,896  inhabitants  remaining,  which, 
without  allowing  for  the  normal  growth  of  population  up  to  1876,  showed  a 
decrease  of  407,099  souls  or  20*7  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  popula- 
tion of  1871,  adding  1^  per  cent,  per  annum,  would  have  increased  to 
2,119,219  by  1876,  and  this,  according  to  Dr.  Cornish's  figures,  would  give 
a  total  mortality  of  559,323  from  the  commencement  of  the  famine  up  to 
March  1878,  when  the  census  was  taken.  The  registered  deaths  from  April 
to  December  1878  exceeded  the  registered  births  by  20,774,  so  that  the 
total  diminution  of  population  during  the  two  years  of  famine  may  be 
estimated  at  580,097.  The  castes  enumerated  in  ihe  census  volume  are  as 
follows : — ^The  Brahmans  (28,817)  or  priest  caste,  who,  when  not  in  Govern- 
ment service,  are  mostly  employed  in  tlie  service  of  the  different  pagodas,  as 
vakils,  writers,  &c.  Kshatriyas  (4,085)  or  warriors,  mostly  agriculturists, 
and  a  few  in  Gbvemment  service.  The  Chetds  or  trading  caste  (29,217), 
who  also  find  employment  in  public  offices.  The  Vellalari  or  cultivators 
(473,563)  also  contribute  a  large  number  to  the  public  service,  as  also  do  the 
Kanakkars  or  professional  accountants  (2,976).  Besides  these  there  are  the 
KammShm  or  artisans  (36,781),  the  Idaiyan  or  shepherds  (90,398),  the 


I  Thifl  ii  not  intelligible  :  tbe  Tillage  Munsifs  alone  would  amount  to  this  number. 
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Fgiialan  or  weavers  (88,602),  the  Funniahs  or  agricultural  labourers  {Pall is) 
(504,571),  the  Kusavan  or  potters  (12,148),  the  Sdtdni  or  mixed  castes 
(43,197),  the  Sembadavars  or  fishermen  (2V,083),  the  Shdndrs  or  toddy- 
drawers  (also  termed  Nfidars)  (56,474),  the  Vanndns  or  washermen  (24,684), 
Ubib  Ambattafu  or  barbers  (19,784),  the  Pariahs  (273,193),  and  ''others" 
(204,199),  who  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Oomish  to  be  the  Malaialis ;  but  these 
latter  are  Kftnchi  Yellalars.  Trade  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Ghettis, 
who  are  riyalled  by  the  Masalmans,  Weavers,  Yftniars  and  SfttSnis.  Almost 
tiie  whole  trade  in  hides  and  dyes  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Masalmans  proper 
or  the  Labbais.  The  enumeration  above  given  of  the  castes  affords 
however  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  number,  every  day  increasing,  of  sub- 
diyisions  amongst  the  people,  each  of  which  is  regarded  as  a  separate  caste. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  LambAdis  and  Brinj&ris,  half  gipsies,  who  inhabit  the 
jungles  and  carry  g^^in,  salt,  and  jungle  produce,  are  not  mentioned.  So 
too  the  Chucklers,  who  deal  in  leather.  The  merchants '  generally  belong 
to  the  Chetti  caste.  Gold,  iron,  wood,  and  stone  are  wrought  by  Aehftris, 
who,  however,  by  no  means  work  at  these  materials  indiscriminately,  each 
being  considered  the  inalienable  and  hereditary  right  of  particular  classes  ; 
and  the  weavers  of  silk,  cotton,  wool,  &c.,  are  divided  into  Patnuls  and 
Kaikalars,  the  former  being  engaged  on  the  finer  textures,  and  the  latter, 
with  other  still  lower  castes,  in  making  the  coarser  kinds  of  cloth. 

"  Building  again  employe  a  separate  race  of  artisans;  and  they  similarly 
•re  divided  into  castes  according  as  they  use  the  trowel,  do  rough  stone- 
work, or  merely  raise  mud  walls.  Bat  other  moulders  of  clay,  the  potters, 
are  generally  considered  an  inferior  race  to  the  cultivating  classes,  who 
lank  immediately  below  those  that  have  been  already  described,  and  take 
precedence  in  the  order  given. 

'*  The  agricultural  body  forms  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  population. 
It  may  be  arranged  in  three  great  classes,  and  these  are  found  scattered 
all  over  the  district,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Hindus,  more  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  to  be  wrought  on — as  the  worker  in  gold  will,  neither 
he  nor  his,  weld  iron — than  according  to  any  geographical  limits. 

"  The  Yellalars  like  the  highland  on  which  the  '  dry'  grains  are 
grown.  With  many  of  the  crops  they  plant  cotton  in  ridges,  which  is  picked 
sfter  the  harvest  by  their  families,  cleaned,  spun  at  home,  and  sold  at  the 
nearest  market.  They  breed  cattle,  and  often  pay  the  assessment  on  their 
land  with  the  sale  of  young  stock  ;  whilst  the  dairy  produces  plenty  of  ghee 
or  clarified  butter,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  in  great  quantities.  They  are 
a  very  hardworking  race,  and,  however  rich  they  may  be,  the  women  of  the 
family  are  not  allowed  to  sit  idle.  The  wives  of  the  wealthiest  men  may  be 
Men  at  the  markets  far  and  near,  selling  their  thread,  curds,  ghee,  and  the 
produce  of  the  kitohen-garden. 

"  The  PaUifl,  on  the  other  hand,  love  to  deal  with  irrigation.  Low  wet 
lice  grounds  are  almost  always  cultivated  by  these  men,  or  else  by  the 
Pollers,  who  resemble  them  in  disposition,  but  are  a  somewhat  inferior 
caste.  Their  women  do  not  work,  if  they  can  help  it ;  and  this  race 
generally  does  not  share  in  the  industrious  habits  of  the  Yellalars. 


^  Dykes  on  Salem,  p.  10  sq. 
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''  The  latter  are,  however,  resembled  in  their  pleasing  characteristics  by 
the  third  great  class,  who  are  called  Beddis,  and  are  employed  mostly  in 
garden  cultivation.  They  are  a  very  hardworking  race,  and  their  women 
take  an  active  share  in  the  labours  of  life,  are  good  traders,  and  usually 
shine  at  the  weekly  market.  This  garden  cultivation  does  not  answer  to 
European  ideas,  such  as  the  name  would  suggest,  but  in  India  is  a  veiy 
important  branch  of  agriculture ;  and  when  Uie  rains  fail,  in  seasons  of 
scarcity,  this  cultivation  may  be  the  means  of  averting  a  famine. 

'^  Where  the  soil  is  rich  and  black,  a  well  is  dug,  which  in  good  situations 
gives  enough  water  for  two  acres  all  the  year  round ;  and  on  this  land  a 
vast  variety  of  kitchen  vegetables,  tobacco,  and  some  particular  kinds  of 
grains  are  grown  in  the  greatest  abundance.  These  Beddis  are  a  Telugu 
race,  and  found  straggling  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  district  from  the 
countries  to  the  north,  where  that  is  the  language  of  the  people  generally. 
There  is  also  a  body  of  Beddis  in  the  north-west,  on  the  borders  of  Maisor, 
who  are  Kanarese.  Their  lands  are  generally  a  fine  red  soil,  on  which  the 
best  rftgi  is  grown  in  great  quantities;  but  there,  as  water  can  only  be 
got  at  a  great  depth,  well-cultivation  is  scarcely  known.  There  the  soil  is 
so  dry  that  the  Beddi  makes  his  granary  under  ground,  and  when  the  small 
circular  opening  by  which  the  raggy  is  thrown  in  has  been  securely  dosed, 
the  gH^in,  on  rolling  back  the  stone,  will  be  taken  out  uninjured,^  though 
perhaps  two  or  three  generations  shall  have  passed  away  in  the  mean- 
while. 

'^  The  dispositions  of  the  three  races  similarly  differ.  The  Yellfilar  is 
frugal  and  saving  to  the  extreme ;  his  hardworking  wife  knows  no  fineiy, 
and  the  Yellfilicld  willingly  wears  for  the  whole  year  the  one  blue  doth 
which  is  all  that  the  domestic  economy  of  the  house  allows  her.  If  she 
gets  wet,  it  must  dry  on  her ;  and  if  she  would  wash  her  sole  garment,  half 
is  unwrapped  to  be  operated  upon,  which  in  its  turn  relieves  the  other  half, 
that  is  then  and  there  similarly  hammered  against  some  stone  by  the  side 
of  the  village  tank,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  neighbouring  stream.  Their 
food  is  the  cheapest  of  the  '  dry '  grains  which  they  happen  to  cultivate 
that  year ;  and  not  even  the  village  feasts  can  draw  the  money  out  of  a 
Yellfilar's  dutches :  it  is  all  expended  on  his  land,  if  the  policy  of  the 
revenue  administration  of  the  country  be  liberal,  and  the  acts  of  Ooveni- 
ment  such  as  to  give  confidence  to  the  ryots  or  husbandmen ;  otherwise 
their  hoarded  gains  are  buried.  The  new  moon,  or  some  high  holiday,  may 
perhaps  see  the  head  of  the  house  enjoy  a  platter  of  rice  and  a  little  meat, 
but  such  extravagance  is  rare. 

"  The  Pallis  and  PuUers  are  the  very  reverse ;  they  have  no  heed  for 
the  morrow,  but  spend  their  money  as  fast  as  they  get  it.  Their  women 
wear  the  gayest-coloured  cloths  to  be  found  in  the  bazaar ;  ornaments  are 
eagerly  sought  for ;  and  their  diet  is  the  best  rice  they  can  afford,  with  meat 
as  often  as  it  is  to  be  had  or  can  be  eaten  by  the  Hindu  without  injury  to 
his  health. 

1  Great  care  has  to  be  taken  in  doing  this,  as  the  pits  are  generally  filled  with  caibooic 
acid  gas,  and  an  unwary  person  descending  into  them  dies  at  once.  The  natives  lower 
a  burning  wick  into  the  pit  and  do  not  descend  until  the  wick  is  no  longer  ostia'' 
guished. 
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"  The  Reddis,  both  Kanarese  and  Gentu,  are  as  provident  as  the  rice- 
growen  are  improvident.  They  spend  their  money  on  the  land,  like  the 
TellfilarB,  but  they  are  not  parsimonious ;  they  are  always  veil  dressed  if 
ihsj  can  afford  it ;  the  gold  ornaments  worn  by  the  women  or  the  men  are 
of  the  finest  kind  of  gold ;  tibeir  houses  are  always  neat  and  well  built ;  and 
(if  lurly  dealt  with)  they  invariably  give  the  idea  of  good  substantial  ryots. 
They  chiefly  live  on  rftgi,  and  are  a  fine,  powerful  race.  Besides  these 
three  dasses,  there  are  many  others,  such  as  the  Lingftyats  and  Natams. 

"  The  lowest  class  are  the  Pariahs ;  and  they,  too,  affect  numerous 
divisions,  of  different  degrees  of  respectability.  They  are  also  extensively 
emjdoyed  in  agriculture,  and  from  their  ranks  the  village  watchmen  are 
chosen.  As  village  police,  the  place  of  these  men  is  sometimes  usurped  by 
another  race,  called  Madigavftndlu  or  Ohucklers,  who  speak  Telugu,  and 
6eem,  like  the  Keddis,  to  have  originally  come  from  the  north.  The  fights 
between  the  two  factions  are  often  very  serious,  and  are  generally  caused  by 
the  preference  being  given  to  one  or  oilier  of  the  two  races,  contrary  to  the 
eetabUshed  custom  of  the  village. 

"  The  agricultural  classes,  as  well  as  the  artisans,  are  divided  into 
two  great  factions,  the  '  right'  and  '  left'  hand  castes;  and  it  is  now 
extremely  difficult  to  make  out  what  the  difference  is ;  which  perhaps  is 
the  reason  that  the  hatred  of  the  rival  sects  is  so  fierce  and  bitter.  On  all 
retigious  occasions  tom-toms  are  beaten  and  horns  wake  the  welkin  round. 
li  the  'right-hand  men'  are  making  high  holiday,  the  Pariahs  are  the 
musicians ;  and  if  their  adversaries  feast,  the  Chucklers  come  to  the  front ; 
but  if  it  is  a  mutual  feast,  and  by  some  change  in  the  village  the  weaker 
party,  having  got  the  ascendancy,  should  try  to  alter  the  custom  in  favour  of 
their  own  servants,  then  '  Cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,'  for 
broken  heads  are  sure  to  be  the  result. 

■ 

*'  The  Chucklers  are  chiefly  engaged  in  preparing  leather,  making  up 
each  artidee  as  Hindus  require  of  that  material  for  ropes,  slippers,  &c.,  and 
occasionally  are  found  as  cultivators. 

''  The  religion  of  the  Hindus  is  a  wide  field  for  inquiry.  In  Salem, 
however,  all  the  cultivating  classes  worship  whatever  may  be  the  village 
idd,  and  MSriamma,  one  of  the  inferior  goddesses,  seems  to  be  the  most 
popular.  A  Palli  is  generally  the  attendant  priest,  and  officiates  for  all 
alUce.  *  Pillary  dBvadu,'  or  the  '  Belly  Gfod,'  also  occupies  a  high  place  in 
the  rehgious  estimation  of  the  ryot. 

"  If  the  mild  Hindu  would  go  a  journey,  or  plough  the  field  that  is  to 
support  him  and  his  family  for  the  coming  year,  **  Pillary  dSvadu  "  must 
be  first  invoked  to  help  the  work  in  hand ;  incense  must  bum,  and  the 
nulky  Gocoanut  must  be  broken  before  the  aldermanic  god.  There  may  be 
no  idol  near,  but  the  god  will  still  be  remembered  in  prayer ;  and  it  is 
common  to  see  a  stone  set  up  in  the  comer  of  a  field,  perhaps  under  the  cool 
ahade  of  the  tamarind  tree,  which,  marked  with  a  patch  or  two  of  red  or 
yellow  paint,  receives  as  sincere  adoration  as  would  be  paid  to  a  more 
pretending  shrine,  and  serves  to  fix  the  feeble  thoughts  of  the  simple 
husbandman."' 

'  Such  portion  of  the  abore  memorandum  on  population  as  has  not  been  taken  from 
Dr.  Comiah's  Census  Report,  has  been  abstracted  from  Dykes'  interesting  book  on  Salem. 
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The  following  are  but  a  few  of  the  caste  sub-diviBions  unnoticed  aboTe  :— 
Thus  one  man,  calling  himself  a  SSnakudian,  explains  that  by  this  he 
means  a  Chetti ;  one  Chendu  Lfila  styling  himself  a  Kanojia,^  explains  that 
this  signifies  a  Brahman  amongst  B&jputs,  an  explanation  not  readily 
reconcileable  with  the  general  impression  that  Bajputs  are  Kshatriyas. 
S&rvaria  and  Ghiudia  were  also  said  to  be  synonymous  with  Kaaojia. 
Kanadian,  which  .would  properly  mean  a  native  of  Kanara,  is  the  name  of 
a  caste,  just  as  Gentu,  which  generally  denotes  a  native  of  the  Telugu 
country,  is  used  by  Naidus  and  others  as  a  caste  name.  One  Kanadian 
professed  to  be  a  Si^aohSra  by  conversion,  which  is  possible  (vide  tnfra). 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  distingpiish  a  caste  from  a  mere  soubriquet :  thus 
the  Telugu  oilmongers,  who  use  one  bullock  to  turn  the  oil-press,  are  known 
as  onti-yeddu-gftndla-vSndlu,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Tamil  oilmongers, 
who  use  two  bullocks  for  the  same  purpose.' 

The  Pallis,  one  of  the  most  numerous  of  the  agricultural  castes  in  the 
district,  are  divided  into  the  Arasam  Pallis,  the  Pandam  Pallis,  &c. ;  again  they 
are  known  as  ''  Anju-nfil"  (5  days)  and  *'  Pannendu-nftl  "  (12  days)  Pallis, 
according  as  they  perform  the  funeral  ceremony  on  the  fifth  or  twelfth  day  after 
death.  The  Padifichis,  not  so  common  in  this  district  as  farther  south,  are  said 
to  be  a  division  of  Pallis.  The  Oollas  are  said  to  include  Naidus,  and  to  be  of 
two  kinds,  viz.,  shepherds  or  true  GbUas — in  which  caste  Krishna  assumed  one 
of  his  avathSrams— and  Boksham  Qollas,  who  work  in  treasuries,  count  money, 
&c.  The  Oollas  are  said  strictly  to  exclude  from  caste  any  one  who  has 
been  mutilated,  a  nile  contrasting  strangely  with  that  mentioned  below  as 
prevailing  amongst  a  sub-division  of  the  Morasukftpus  who  enforce  mutilation. 
Jsdar,  the  caste  name  assumed  by  some  Chettis,  generally  denotes  a  weaver, 
Kaikalar  being  another  caste  name  having  the  same  meaning.  A  Mudali 
may  also  be  a  J6dar,  and  Devftnga  is  another  caste  name  assumed  by  those 
who  follow  the  same  industry.  MSdarakftran  is  a  caste  name  amongst 
basket-makers,  of  whom  others  say  that  they  belong  to  the  SivSrajftti. 
The  latter  apparently  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Siviftrajftti,  said  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Boyer  or  bearer  caste ;  and  again  one  Thimmarftya  Naidu, 
who  said  that  he  was  a  Boyer,  contended  that  this  was  identical  with  the 
Besta  caste,  and  included  both  fishermen  and  palanquin-bearers.  It  is  not 
generally  recognised  that  \hQ  term  *'  Boy,"  applied  to  the  Madras  body- 
servant,  who  is  as  often  as  not  a  Pariah,  is  really  a  contraction  of  the  Telugu 
word  Boyyi  or  '*  bearer,"  the  name  so  familiar  in  Bengal.  The  Pariah 
derives  his  name  from  parai,  a  drum  or  tom-tom,  such  as  is  used  in  making 
proclamations,  and  which  no  man  of  another  caste  could  beat  under  penalty 
of  expulsion.    Panichavan,  a  corruption  of  '' Pani-seygiravan,"  literally 

1  These  caste  names  and  their  significations  have  been  noted  in  the  course  of  business,  and 
may  be  incorrect  in  some  instances,  as  natives  are  often  strangely  ill-informed  on  the 
subject  of  caste  which  so  nearly  touches  them. 

'  By  a  strange  coincidence,  on  the  day  when  this  was  written  the  writer  came  across  the 
following  passage  in  Household  Words  for  30th  October  1S5S :  '*  A  certain  tribe  of  wim 
oil-makers  in  Telingana,  who  use  two  oxen  in  the  mill  when  presnng  out  their  oil,  will 
hold  no  communication  with  another  tribe  which  uses  only  one.  They  will  follow  neither 
the  same  gods  nor  the  same  leaders ;  they  will  not  many  nor  give  in  mamage ;  they  wiU 
not  eat  nor  pray  with  them,  for  the  twoK>zen  men  hold  their  one-ox  brother  a  being 
accursed,  degraded  and  outcast." 
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means  ''  one  who  works,"  but  is  tlie  caste-name  of  the  class  whose  business 
it  is  to  carry  news  of  death  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  and  to  blow  the 
thftrai  or  long  curved  trumpet.  The  YlrasaiYas  and  Sivach&ras  are  properly 
speakiiig  worshippers  of  Siva,  but  it  is  not  apparently  necessary  that  all 
Saivas  should  be  Sivach&ras,  who  are  said  to  be  all  Ling&yats ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  understand  here  whether  a  caste  or  a  cult  common  to  many  castes  is 
intended.  The  Ling^  Baljas  are  said  to  be  a  caste  of  Ohetti  who  tie  the 
Hngam  in  a  little  silver  ornament  on  their  arms.  The  sadjai,  a  silver  box, 
often  as  large  as  two  inches  by  three,  containing  the  lingam,  is  worn  on  the 
chest,  suspended  by  a  string  round  the  neck,  by  certain  Yellftlars,  who  have 
a  curious  custom,  called  PadmSsanam,  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the 
dead,  who  are  not  laid  out  as  is  common  in  other  castes,  but  are  trussed  up 
in  a  squatting  posture,  a  string  being  passed  round  the  neck  and  made  fast 
behind  to  keep  the  body  upright.  The  Baljas  themselves  again  recognise 
many  sub-divisions,  as  the  MustLku  Baljas,  said  to  be  the  chief  amongst 
Baljas,  whose  women  wear  veils ;  the  G^zulu  Baljas,  who  sell  bangles ;  the 
Pasupul$ti  Baljas  (cf.  pasupu  =  saffron),  who  cultivate  and  sell  saffron  and 
other  dyes;  the  Sugamanchi  Baljas,  &g.  Of  the  Saivas  generally  the 
Bev.  Ur.  Phillips  says  that  their  religion  is  probably  more  ancient  than 
&at  of  the  Vaishnavas,  ''  being  a  species  of  Phallic  worship,  akin  to  that  of 
the  ancient  Chaldeans,  Egyptians  and  Ghreeks."  Here  Mr.  Phillips  has 
hardly  gone  far  enough,  as  the  classical  tradition  clearly  traces  the  impor- 
tation by  Dionysus  of  the  Thyrsos  and  Phallos  from  India,  whence,  through 
Greece,  it  penetrated  to  Bome  and  the  farther  west.  How  far  however  the 
prevalence  of  the  Phallic  cult  amongst  the  non-Aryan  population  of  the 
south  IB  due  to  importation,  or  whether  it  is  indigenous,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  tendency  to  worship  the  generative  power  would  probably  be  instinctive 
with  all  primitive  races.  It  is  amongst  the  Sivachftra  people  however  that 
the  cult  has  reached  its  greatest  development,  and  the  pith  of  their  doctrine 
18  contained  in  the  Kanarese  proverb — 

CO  V  y^ 

which  may  be  interpreted  '*  To  the  Jangam  (or  pure  LingSyat)  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  caste,  "  i,e.,  all  Vtrasaivas,  whether  bom  so  or  converted, 
can  eat  together,  &c.,  *^  and  for  the  lingam  there  is  no  such  thing  as  impurity 
or  pollution,"  that  is,  as  some  Ylrasaivas  interpret  it,  so  long  as  the  sadjai 
or  other  vessel  containing  the  lingam  is  in  contact  with  the  owner,  he  may 
have  promiscuous  intercourse  without  loss  of  caste.  The  same  idea  is  found 
in  the  homely  proverb  which  abnegates  the  co-existence  of  conscience  and  a 
priapism,  in  Urdu  more  poetically  expressed  in  the  saying  **  There  is  no 
shield  against  the  arrow  of  fate,"  and  in  the  Italian  saying  ''  Quando 
Messer  Bemado  el  bacieco  sttl  in  colera  el  in  sua  rabia  non  riceve  lege, 
et  non  perdona  a  nissuna  dama."  The  more  respectable  Ylrasaivas  however 
repudiate  this  interpretation,  affirming  that  it  is  only  in  reference  to  the 
eatamenia  of  women  and  pollution  which  a  death  generally  entails  on 
the  family  of  the  deceased  that  they  do  not  follow  the  ordinary  prejudices. 
The  importance  of  the  actual  contact  of  the  lingam  with  its  wearer  may 
he  inferred  from  the  former  custom  that  whoever  lost  his  lingam   was 
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expected  to  commit  suicide.  (Cf.  Wilks,  2nd  Edit.,  vol.  i,  p.  515.)  "Par- 
naija,  the  present  minister  of  Maisilr,  relates  an  incident  of  a  lingftyst 
friend  of  his  who  had  unhappily  lost  his  portable  god,  and  came  to 
take  a  last  farewell.  The  Indians,  like  more  enlightened  nations,  readily 
laugh  at  the  absurdities  of  every  sect  but  their  own,  and  Pumaiya  gave 
him  better  counsel.  It  is  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  preceding  the  sacrifice 
of  ihe  individual,  that  the  principal  persons  of  the  sect  should  assemble 
on  the  bank  of  some  holy  stream,  and  placing  in  a  basket  the  lingam 
images  of  the  whole  assembly,  purify  them  in  the  sacred  waters.  The 
destined  victim,  in  conformity  to  the  advice  of  his  friend,  suddenly  seized 
the  basket,  and  overturned  its  contents  into  the  rapid  KSveri.  'Now, 
my  friends,'  said  he,  'we  are  on  equal  terms:  let  us  prepare  to  die 
together.'  The  discussion  terminated  according  to  expectation.  The  whole 
party  took  an  oath  of  inviolable  secrecy,  and  each  privately  provided 
himself  with  a  new  image  of  the  lingam."  There  is  according  to  general 
report  a  catholicity  amongst  the  Sivachflras  not  found  in  other  Hindu  cults, 
in  that  they  admit  converts.  Wilks,  for  instance,  mentions  that  originally 
Brahmans  were  excluded  and  looked  down  on  by  the  Jangams.  Certain 
Pftligars  are  said  to  have  made  women  of  other  castes  converts  by  tying  the 
lingRTn  under  cover  of  the  proverb  above  mentioned.  There  are  Kanadian 
Sivachftras,  Morasu  Sivachftras,  also  called  Gk>undans,  Moniakftrajftti 
Sivachfiras,  &c.  It  is  by  no  means  strictly  true  that  the  castes  are  so 
stereotyped  as  to  wholly  prohibit  a  passage  from  one  to  another,  as  is 
exemplified  by  the  Tamil  proverb  ''  Kalian  Maravan  :  ganathftl  Agamu- 
dian ;  molla  moUa  Vellftlan,  Vellfilan  Mudaliftr,"  ».«.,  a  Kalian,  by  which 
may  be  meant  a  common  thief,  may  come  to  be  a  Maravan,  who  is 
possibly  an  uncommon  thief ;  then  by  respectability  he  may  develope  into  an 
Agamudian,  and  by  slow  and  small  degrees  become  a  Vellftlan,  from  which 
he  may  rise  to  be  a  MudaliOr.  Cases  certainly  have  been  known  where 
a  Pariah  was  accepted  as  a  Pillai,  and  where  other  Sudra  caste  persons  were 
known  to  have  been  the  sons  of  Masalman  parents.  The  Morasukftpu  has 
been  mentioned  above,  and  a  sub-division  of  this' class,  known  as  ''Yeralu 
ichS  kftpulu  "  or  ''  the  people  who  give  their  fingers,"  deserves  mention  as 
being  largely  represented  in  the  Bfilfighftt.^ 

The  origin  of  this  custom  is  narrated  by  Wilks  (p.  273,  vol.  i,  2nd  £idit) 
at  some  length.  It  is  briefly  this  :  Mahadeo  or  Siva  was  in  great  peril, 
and  had  concealed  himself  in  the  kernel  of  a  '' lingatunda"  from  a 
rftkshasa  who  was  pursuing  him,  to  whom  a  husbandman  indicated,  by  the 
little  finger  of  his  right  hand,  the  hiding  place  of  Siva,  who  was  only 
rescued  from  his  peril  by  the  interposition  of  Vishnu.  On  emerging  from 
his  hiding-place  Siva  decreed  that  the  husbandman  should  forfeit  the 
offending  finger.  The  culprit's  wife,  **  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  field  with 
food  for  her  husband,  hearing  this  dreadful  sentence,  threw  herself  at  the 


^  They  are  found  in  the  B&galtlr  and  Berikai  P&laiams  in  the  ^-illagee  of  Reddakudahi, 
Mudugnriki,  and  Amuthokondapalli ;  at  Kakad&«am  near  Thalli ;  at  Urlakasund  ram  near 
DenkanikAta ;  at  Sankara  Pftyanapuram,  Udiadurgam,  and  OsahalH  near  Kelamangalam ; 
at  Karupalli  on  the  Udenapalli  road ;  and  at  S&manapalli  and  Moranapalli  on  the  Sulagiri 
road :  possibly  at  many  other  places. 
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feet  of  Mahadeo.  She  represented  the  certain  ruin  of  her  family  if  her 
Irosband  should  be  disabled  for  some  months  from  performing  the  labours  of 
the  iaim^  and  besought  the  deity  to  accept  two  of  her  fingers  instead  of 
ooefrom  her  husband.  Mahadeo,  pleased  with  so  sincere  a  proof  of  conjugal 
affection,  accepted  the  exchange,  and  ordained  that  her  female  posterity  in 
all  future  generations  should  sacrifice  two  fingers  at  his  temple  as  a 
memorial  of  the  transaction  and  of  their  exclusiye  devotion  to  the  god  of 
theHng." 

The  practice  is  accordingly  confined  to  the  supposed  posterity  of  this 

single  woman,  and  is   not  common  to  the  whole   sect  of  Morasuwokul. 

The  practice  now  observed  in  this  district  is  that  when  a  grandchild  is  bom 

in  a  &mily,  the  eldest  son  of  the  grandfather,  with  his  wife,  appear  at  the 

temple  for  the  ceremony  of  boring  the  child's  ear,  and  there  the  woman  has 

the  last  two  joints  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  her  right  hand  chopped 

off.    It  does  not  signify  whether  the  father  of  the  first  grandchild  bom  be 

the  eldest  son  or  not,  as  in  any  case  it  is  the  wife  of  the  eldest  son  who  has 

to  undergo  the  mutilation.    After  this,  when  children  are  bom  to  other  sons, 

their  wives  in  succession  undergo  the  operation.    When  a  child  is  adopted 

the  same  course  is  pursued.    The  temple  where  this  is  done  is  l^thibStta 

near  Nandigtllu  in  Kolftr,  and  the  god  is  named  Sithi  Bairava.    Owing 

howe?er  to  the  expense  of  the  journey  it  is  now  becoming  common  to  have 

the  operation  performed  by  the  nearest  blacksmith.    Wilks  says  that  in  his 

time  the  practice  was  observedin  2,000  houses.  The  number  of  families  which 

obeerve  it  must  be  considerably  greater  now.    The  women  protest  that  the 

opetation  causes  no  pain.    A  ligature  is  passed  round  the  fijiger,  and  after 

the  joint  is  chopped  off  the  stump  is  dipped  ingingelly  oil,  and  they  say  that 

tfaero  is  no  bleeding.    A  very  good  skin  is  formed  over  the  stump,  which  is 

veil  covered  and  looks  like  a  congenital  malformation.    Of  the  Vellfilars 

there  are  at  least  eleven  sub-divisions  and  perhaps  more.    Amongst  certain 

daaees  a  curious  prohibition  exists  forbidding  the  eldest  daughter-in-law 

from  performing  any  ablutions  after  the  daily  evacuation,  except  on  the  day 

▼hen  she  bathes,  which  may  be  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  days ;  they  have  a 

anpentition  that  the  family  would  grow  poor  if  this  rule  was  transgressed. 

Amongst  the  Baljas  there  are  other  divisions  called  the  Gampakammav&llu 

and  the  Davallalaunmav&Uu,  who  are  also  said  to  be  Naidus ;  the  former  of 

the  two  sects  is  represented  at  AndiappanHr.    The  Balinja-wSlas  appear  to 

be  the  same  as  the  Baljas  or  Linga  Baljas.    The  indifference  with  which 

the  caste  suffixes  seem  to  be  used  is  very  perplexing.    Thus  of  two  Yellfilars 

who  were  **  annan-thambi  "  or  brothers,  one  called  himself  a  Pillai  and  the 

other  a  Gkmndan.    The  VeU&lars  again  keep  the  record  of  their  native 

places  by  being  known  as  Thondamandalam,  Konga  VellAlan,  KSnchiman- 

dalam,  Shfiramandalam,  and  Sholamandalam  Vellftlans.    The  MalaiSlis  of 

the  chief  hill-ranges  are  Kfinchimandalam  Yellfilans.    The  Eavarais  are 

aaid  to  be  identical  with  the  Baljas.     The  Bondiliars  are  said  to  be 

a  sub-division  of  Bajputs.    The  Shengundars  are  weavers,  some  calling 

themselves  Mudaliftrs,  and  are  probably  identical  with  the  Kaikalars.    Other 

weavers  are  called  JSdars,  of  whom  some  are  Ohettis.    The  Janapais  are 

weavers  who  weave  dungary ;  others  are  called  Devfingulu.    Amongst  some 

Kaikalars  a  custom  prevails  by  which  one  woman  in  each  family  becomes  a 

VOL.  I.  1^ 
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prostitute,  retaining  her  caste.  The  girl  chosen  is  taken  to  the  temple, 
where  a  sword  is  placed  beside  her  with  a  thfili  under  it.  The  thftii  is 
then  tied  to  her  neck  by  any  woman  present,  and  then  she  returns  to  her 
own  house,  where  she  is  permitted  to  carry  on  any  amours  she  chooses. 
She  gets  her  share  of  the  family  property  just  as  if  no  such  ceremony  had 
taken  place.  The  MankaTarai  daim  to  be  salt-makers  amongst  Naidus,  and 
the  same  industry  is  also  represented  by  the  Uppiliajfiti,  which  is  said  by 
some  to  include  Wudders. 

The  Shftnfir  or  toddy-drawer  is  also  known  as  Idaiyan,  which  seema  to  be 
a  Telugu  synonym.  The  Idaiyans  are  shepherds ;  as  also  some  Irulars,  who 
are  mostly  jungle  tribes,  and  the  Kurumbers.  One  Thummana  Gh)undan, 
who  styled  himself  of  the  UkkilijAti,  said  that  he  was  also  a  Eurumban, 
and  that  the  two  names  came  to  the  same  thing,  only  that  the  former  was 
used  by  the  Kanarese  people.  Some  of  the  Vannftn  or  washerman  caste 
call  themselvee  TSkfilis.  The  YSdars  are  hunters  by  caste,  and  some  of  them 
caU  themselves  Turuvalar ;  at  least  this  was  given  as  a  caste  name  by 
one  MuttavSdi  whose  family  were  hunters.  The  Turuvalar  are  distinguished 
as  the  Eattukudugingfiti,  a  name  derived  from  a  custom  amongst  them 
which  authorises  temporary  matrimonial  arrangements.  The  Beddis, 
according  to  their  proverb,  would  claim  to  be  the  cultivating  caste  |»<^ 
exceU&nee,    e,g.,     ^ti^j^h^^  s^*j^1&»r*"^w»oj3^  '^'^^  *'*•»     "  tho«©    are 

Beddis  who  get  their  living  by  cultivating  the  earth."  They  have  many 
sub-divisions,  which  may  eat  together  but  may  not  intermarry.  The 
Yeralama  Beddis  however  do  not  eat  with  the  others,  and  abstain  from 
fish  and  meat ;  nor  will  they  take  chunam  to  eat  with  their  betel  from  the 
hands  of  a  Brahman.  This  sect  is  represented  at  AlangSyam.  Elsewhere  in 
the  TirupatOr  Taluk  there  are  some  forty  or  fifty  houses  of  the  Panta  Bedlu. 
The  Peddakanti,  Eamma-Nayadubi,  Deshtir,  Pakanftti,  Eoditi,  Perumudi 
and  Ohirumudi  Beddis  are  but  sparsely  if  at  all  represented.  One  Banga- 
sftmi  Naidu  said  that  he  belonged  to  the  Muttarfija  caste,  but  it  is  not 
known  what  caste  this  was ;  he  said  that  he  was  descended  from  same 
Pftligar.  The  Jogi  caste  comprises  people  who  catch  snakes,  and  keep 
pigs,  and  practise  mendicancy.  0£  the  class  who  here  style  themselves 
MftrawSdis  little  is  known  ;  they  are  said  to  trade  in  pearls,  corals,  Ac,  but 
that  is  all.  The  name  seems  to  be  common  enough  in  Bombay,  and  those 
who  bear  it  are  said  to  be  soucars.  The  Agamudians,  who  are  said  to  be 
connected  with  the  Maravans,  are  rarely  represented  in  this  district.  The 
Vadugars  are  said  not  to  be  a  caste,  but  to  include  all  who  speak  Telugu, 
as  Besta,  Wudders,  &c.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  OhettiB,  but 
their  sub-divisions  are  innumerable.  Thus  there  are  the  Morasu  and  Bfiri 
Ohettis  who  eat  mutton,  and  the  Nagarath  Chettis  who  do  not  The 
Valayakfira  Chettis  are  said  to  be  pure  Oentus.  The  Yellfin  Ohettis  are 
cultivators,  the  Janapa  Ohettis  make  gunny  bags,  the  JSdar  Ohettis  weave 
cloths,  and,  to  descend  lower  in  the  social  scale,  there  is  a  thieving  class 
known  as  Eora  Ohetti,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  high  caste  in  that  industry. 
The  thief  slang  of  the  district  would  be  worth  investigation.  There  are  cant 
synonyms  for  almost  every  person,  thing,  and  emergency  with  which  they  have 
to  do.  Unluckily  a  list  of  the  more  ordinary  terms  has  either  been  lost  or 
destroyed  by  mistake.     The  Padaifichis,  less  common  here  than  in  the  smith, 
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are  said  to  be  a  diyision  of  the  Pallis.     The  Pallans  are  another  agricultural 

class,  of  lower  orig^  and  position  than  the  Pallis.     The  Yalluvars  seem  to  be 

a  superior  sort  of  Pariahs,  and  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  a  Brahman 

aod  a  Pariah  woman.    They  act  as  pujftris  or  gurus  to  the  Pariahs.     The 

MorasukftpuB,  who  mostly  speak  Kanarese,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 

Morasa  Yellfilars,  who  speak  Tamil.     What  the  ITdaiSns  are  is  not  very 

dear.    Some  say  they  are  a  race  of  Kshatriyas ;  others  call  them  Palli 

YeDftlars,  and  others  again  say  that  they  are  identical  with  the  N&ttamans. 

The  latter  are  said  not  to  be  a  separate  caste,  the  name  being  applicable 

to  the  highest  persons  in  each  caste.    They  are  rarely  found  out  of  the 

TalaghSt,  and  are  there  less  common  than  further  south.    The  Sslifir  are  a 

class  of  weavers  said  to  be  descended  from  a  Kshatriya  woman  and  a 

Vaisya  man.    What  the  KftySth  caste  may  be  has  not  been  ascertained.' 

The  Pandfirams  are  said  to  be  Saivas  who  live  by  begging.     They  are  less 

ccmmion  here  than  in  the  south.    The   Thumbirftns,   also  comparatively 

rare,  are  said  to  be  something  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Panddrams,  only 

more  respectable.    They  seem  to  exercise  some  priestly  functions.    I^k- 

shatar  is  not  the  name  of  a  caste  but  a  title,  like  Pundit,  given  to  those 

supposed  to  be  of  pious  life  and  learned  in  the  Vedas.     One  Krishnien 

called  hiTnwftlf  a  Thftdan  by  caste ;  he  was  pujsri  to  the  Venkatr&manasami 

Koil  at  Mukanlir ;  his  fiather's  name  was  Ohinna  DSsien.    This  assumption 

of  the  Brahman  suffix  "  ien  "  is  not  uncommon.    ThSdan  or  Dasan  appears 

to  be  the  Tamil  equivalent  of  the  Telugu  D&sari,  this  being  the  name  given 

to  a  class  of  people  who  g^  from  house  to  house  beating  a  gong  and  begging. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  MarSndahalli  an  entirely  new  caste  has  arisen  in 

comparatively  recent  years  named  Pinchikuntar.   These  people  are  servants  to 

the  Eudiftnavars,  or  cultivators,  a  name  assumed  commonly  by  Yellslars  and 

Pallis.    The  story  is  that  a  certain  VellSlan  had  102  children,  101  males  and  1 

female.'    Of  the  males  one  was  lame^  and  his  100  brothers  made  a  rule  that 

each  of  them  would  provide  him  with  one  kolagam  of  grain  and  one  f  anam 

each  year.    They  got  him  married  to  a  Telugu  woman  of  a  different  caste,  and 

ihA  musicians  who  attended  the  ceremony  were  paid  nothing,  the  brothers 

alleging  that  as  the  bridegroom  was  a  cripple  the  musicians  should  officiate 

from  charitable  motives.    The  word  Pinchikuntar  is  a  corruption  of  the 

Telugu  words  Bhiksha  =■  begging,  and  hwdi  =^  lame.    Bhiksha  in  Tamil  is 

picchaij  whence  ptneht,  and  kunti  turned  into  a  plural  Tamil  noun  becomes 

hmtar.    The  descendants  of  this  married  pair,  a  VeUfilan  and  a  Telugu 

woman,  having  no  caste  of  their  own,  became  known  as  Picchai  or  Pinchi- 

knntars.    They  are  treated  as  ''  Kudipinnai "  by  the  Yellslars,  and  to  the 

present  day  receive  their  prescribed  miras  from  the  Yellftla  descendants 

of  the  100  brothers,  to  whom,  on  marriages  and  other  festivals,  they  do 

service  by  relating  the  genealogies  of  such  Yellslars  as  they  are  acquainted 


>  In  Bengal  the  name  is  applied  to  the  writers  in  the  cutcherries,  called  gumastas  in  the 
floiith. 

'  There  is  a  toncfa  of  realism  about  this  worth  noting.  The  one  female  has  no  part  to 
^y  in  the  story,  and  seems  to  have  been  introduced  as  a  sort  of  set-off  to  the  101  males. 
Any  one  might  have  invented  a  story  about  the  101  males,  but  when  the  one  female 
is  introduced  unnecessarily,  the  tendency  would  be  to  credit  the  story,  as,  if  a  fabrication 
in  totOf  the  odd  female  would  have  had  no  place. 
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with.  Some  serve  the  VeUftlars  in  the  fields  and  others  liye  by  begging. 
Another  caste,  sparsely  represented  in  Dharmapuri  and  the  Denkanikdia 
Division  of  HosQr,  and  largely  in  Maisilr,  is  that  of  the  Kunchiliars,  or  in 
Kanarese  Kunohigars.  They  are  a  division  amongst  Sudras,  speaking 
Kanarese,  and  include  both  Vaishnavas  and  Saivas.  They  are  cultivatofs 
by  trade  and  intermarry  amongst  themselves,  but  may  eat  in  Morasukftpu 
houses.  Their  origin  is  not  certainly  known,  but  their  tradition  is  that  a 
certain  nawftb,  who  lived  north  of  the  Timgabadra,  sent  a  peon  to  seardi 
for  ghee  twelve  years  old.  In  his  travels  south  of  the  river,  tiie  peon  met  a 
lovely  maid  drawing  water  who  supplied  his  want.  Struck  by  her  beauty 
he  watched  her  bathing-plaoe,  and  stole  one  hair  which  fell  from  her  head 
in  bathing  which  he  took  to  the  nawftb.  The  latter  conceived  the  idea  of 
marrying  the  girl,  and  sent  an  embassy,  which  was  so  far  successful  that 
the  girl  and  her  family  came  to  his  residence  and  erected  a  marriage 
pandal.  Subsequently  they  repented,  and,  thinking  that  the  marriage 
would  be  a  mitaUiance  (the  nawftb  was  probably  a  Masalman),  fled  in 
the  night,  leaving  a  dog  tied  in  the  pandal.  It  is  not  dear  what  the  dog 
has  to  do  with  the  story  as  he  is  not  mentioned  again.  In  their  flight 
they  came  to  the  Tungabadra,  which  was  in  full  flood,  and,  eager  to  escape, 
they  consented  to  marry  the  fair  maiden  to  a  Kurumban  who  ferried  them 
across  the  stream.  The  Kunchigar  are  the  descendants  of  this  girl  and  tiie 
Kurumban.  This  however  gives  no  due  to  the  etymology  of  the  word 
Kunchigar.  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  in  their  haste  they  forget  a 
little  girl  behind  them,  who  was  seized  by  the  nawftb,  who  thirsted  for 
vengeance,  and  thrown  into  the  air  so  as  to  fall  on  knives  placed  to  transfix 
her.  Some  mirade  interposed  to  save  her,  and  the  Ard  Kunchigar,  who 
live  in  MaisQr,  are  said  to  be  her  descendants.  The  etymology  of  this  name 
is  also  a  mystery.  The  above  however  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  number 
of  castes.  Amongst  those  omitted  are  the  Ashtashastri,  AruvSlaniyogalu, 
Kftlabasti,  GK^lakondavipari,  Konftj,  Padakkunftdi,  Yaiganfisalu  and  Shdiia 
said  to  be  sub-divisions  amongst  Brahmans ;  the  Karagutti,  Kodi,  Nlrpa« 
chi,  and  Malayfidi  Vellslars ;  and  sundry  classes,  not  dearly  identified,  who 
call  themselves  Anjikarai,  UppAndi,  Eruttukftrar,  OdSkfirar,  Kall&ndi, 
Kongabir&ttu,  Kannan,  KilthSdi,  Kaliyftn,  Kandiyar,  Chekkftn,  Chlnikode, 
SutthumSn,  Songanftr,  Thammattiyftr,  Thirumudi,  Tholuvar,  Dombaravar, 
Thogattar,  Thuluvan,  ThoppjEur,  ThaxjilUjNftvithar,  Nft^  ftr,  Ninftn,  Nfttham, 
Niyogalu,  Bommakftran,  Paulikftrar,  Bdgam,  Bailukamsala,  Pfidra,  Budu- 
budugalu,  Malamftr,  MftvaliySn,  Madavftndi,  Murikinftti,  Mdlakftrar,  Ma- 
diga,  Malemftn,  Vlramushti,  Vadam,  Valanfidi,  Jainiyar,  and  many  others  too 
numerous  to  mention  here.  The  caste-marks  are  known  by  various  names. 
Thus  the  Vishnu  trident  is  called  generally  tiruchennam ;  it  is  also  called 
nfimam.  TiruntLru  and  vibtidhi  denote  the  marks  of  a  Saiva.  Bottu  is 
the  dot  worn  on  the  forehead  by  some  Vaishnavas,  especially  Bajputs. 
Oendam  is  the  sandal  mark  of  a  Saiva,  kimktimam  is  the  red  dot  worn  by 
women  of  both  sects.  The  Tengalai  or  left-handed  Vaishnavas  wear  a 
more  angular  trident  than  the  Vadagalai  or  right-handed ;  it  also  has  a 
slight  projection  downwards,  forming  a  sort  of  prolongation  of  the  centre 
prong  of  the  trident.  This  little  line  is  known  as  the  pfitham.  The  centre 
prong  is  called  tiruchtiranam  or  strTchuranam,  and  the  whole  is  called 
tiruman.     These  names  however  are  mostly  confined  to  Brahmans,  nftmam 
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being  naed  by  Sudraa  to  denote  the  caste-mark  of  botli  Beets.  The  Saiva 
mark  is  oominonlj  three  ameara  of  aahea  or  chalk  across  the  forehead 
in  a  Una  with  the  eyebrows.  The  Yishnu  trident  is  said  to  be  an  emblem 
of  Tishna  lying  on  Ids  back  and  viewed  from  the  ground  at  a  distance ; 
the  right  and  left  prongs  being  the  soles  of  his  feet  and  the  centre  prong 
Fnyipati ;  the  pfttham  may  be  intended  for  the  appendages,  but  possibly 
this  is  a  slander  inTented  by  the  Saiyas.  Certainly  some  of  the  head  and 
tail  pieoea  which  appear  in  illustrations  of  native  books  seem  to  bear  out 
the  theory.  Another  explanation  is  that  the  pfttham  is  NfladSyi,  one  of 
Yiflhnu's  wiTeSy  in  prints  represented  by  a  lotus  flower  in  which  Nxlad6yi 
▼SB  bom.  The  centre  mark  is  Btilddvi,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  three 
vires.  The  right  and  left  prongs  are  the  feet  of  Yishnu.  In  prints  a  sort 
of  box  is  delineated  under  the  centre  lotus  flower  and  called  plttam.  This 
is  supposed  to  represent  BhUdSvi,  the  third  wife,  but  is  not  included  in  the 
caste  mark  as  tlie  bridge  of  the  nose  is  taken  to  be  BhUdeii.  Female 
devotees  amongst  Yaishnavas  wear  a  horizontal  line  of  white  chalk  with 
a  peqpendicular  line  of  red  or  yellow.  So  amongst  Saiyas,  females  wear 
dues  horiaontal  smears  of  chalk  and  a  bottu  or  spot  of  red  in  the  middle. 
It  Bomeftimes  occurs  that  a  Saiva  wears  the  Yishnu  mark  and  vice  vend. 

The  mass  of  the  people  are  poor :  they  are  fairly  honest,  except  when 
engaged  in  litigation ;  nor  is  their  heathen  morality  to  be  despised  when 
eomparad  with  the  practice  of  European  nations.  Bfigi  is  the  staple  grain 
eoDsumed  by  the  lower  and  rice  by  the  upper  dasses.  So  long  as  the  wants 
of  the  day  are  supplied,  the  poorer  dasses  take  little  thought  for  the  future. 
The  force  of  custom,  the  dosely  drawn  ties  of  kindred  in  undivided  families, 
sad  easts  rules  have  much  to  do  with  this.  Where  discontent  prevails  it  is 
generally  amongst  the  so-called  educated  dasses.  The  ordinary  agricul- 
turist rises  before  dawn,  if  indeed  he  has  not  dept  in  his  field  all  night ; 
ploughing,  baling  with  the  picotta^  and  sudi  like  employments  occupying 
him  until  the  heat  of  the  day  warns  him  that  he  and  his  cattle  need  repose. 
The  morning  meal  is  generally  the  cold  remains  of  the  previous  night's 
sapper,  the  latter  being  often  the  only  meal  cooked,  but  when  they  can 
afford  it  they  have  three  full  meals  a  day.  Towards  the  afternoon  he 
resumes  work  and  often  stays  out  until  '^  lamp-lighting  time,"  when  he 
retains  to  his  home.  A  pieoe  of  white  doth  round  his  loins  and  another 
lor  his  head,  with,  in  cold  weather,  a  rough  cumbly  (blanket)  form  his  only 
attire.  His  wife  is  equally  simple  in  her  mode  of  life.  Her  one  doth 
may  or  may  not  be  annually  renewed  at  the  P&n^al  feast  in  January,  and 
ear-rings  and  nose-rings,  more  or  less  as  the  husband's  circumstances  admit, 
form  her  bravery  together  with  the  inevitable  thdU.  The  children  some- 
times, to  the  age  of  ten  years  or  more,  go  in  a  state  of  nudity,  relieved 
perhaps  by  a  piece  of  string  round  the  waist  which  sustains  the  ''  araimudi  " 
or  heart-shaped  piece  of  silver,  which  calls  attention  to  what  it  purports  to 
conceal.  The  ranikai  or  jacket  is  worn  generally  by  Masalmftnis  and  by 
women  of  caste,  but  rardy  by  the  lower  orders,  except  above  the  ghat  where 
the  colder  climate  renders  it  necessary.  The  wealthier  classes  dress  in 
public  more  richly,  as  may  be  warranted  by  their  means,  though  in  their 
houses  their  attire  is  very  scanty.  The  people  are,  as  a  rule,  well  made, 
often  handsome,  the  younger  women  being  noted  for  the  grace  and  symmetry 
of  their  figures.    The  houses  and  furniture  of  the  people  are  the  same  as 
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throughout  the  Kamatic.  Over  the  Talaghftt  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
BArahmahal  Tamil  is  the  language  in  general  use.  Telugu  is  generallj 
spoken  in  the  northern  portion  of  Krishnagiri,  and  in  the  BslAghftt 
Kanarese  has  the  mastery;  Telugu  and  Tamil,  the  latter  oomparatiyely 
rarely,  being  also  spoken. 

The  normal  rates  of  wages  for  unskilled  labour  are  as  follows :— ^Men, 

2  annas;  women,  1|  annas;  children  (male  or  female), 

10  pies.  The  Wudder  or  navry  caste  get  twice  as  much, 
but  they  generally  work  by  task,  at  which  they  gain  more  than  by  daily 
wages.  Were  their  providence  equal  to  their  industry,  they  would  surely 
rise  in  the  social  scale,  but  they  rarely  save.  They  mostly  speak  Telugu. 
The  wages  of  a  working  goldsmith  vary  with  the  value  of  tiie  materials,  but 
may  be  taken  on  an  average  at  8  annas  per  diem.  A  blacksmith  gets 
8  annas,  a  carpenter  from  8  to  10  annas,  bricklayers  from  6  to  10  annas. 
The  chief  industry  is  weaving,  which  is  carried  on  in  almost  every  large 

town  or  village,  and  the  weavers  of  Salem  and  GhftdpQr 
^^LrnvnuM  iKD    jy^    especially   noted.    Carpets   of   great   beauty   and 

superior  workmanship  are  made  in  the  Salem  jail.  Qood 
iron  and  steel  are  made,  but  only  on  a  small  scale,  an  attempt  to  utilise 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  district  on  a  large  scale  having  failed  owing  to  the 
cost  of  charcoal.  In  Salem  there  are  several  cutlers,  whose  wares  for 
temper  and  finish  are  reputed  throughout  India.  Jaggexy,  cotton,  hides, 
indigo,  saltpetre,  salt,  grains,  betel,  areca-nut,  coir,  jungle  produce,  &c., 
pass  freely  in  and  out  of  the  district,  but  there  is  no  trustworthy  soiuee  of 
information  regarding  imports  and  exports. 
Savings  are  for  the  most  part  invested  in  jewellery  or  spent  in  adding  to 

stock.    That  a  great  portion  of  surplus  cash  goes  to  the 

ulSowb?^  ^^^^^'    »«>?-8l^oP  «^y  ^«  inferred  from  the  falling  off  in  abkftri 

during  and  since  the  famine.  The  ryots  are  backward 
in  the  matter  of  digging  wells,  the  sums  obtained  for  this  purpose  under  the 
Land  Improvement  Act  having,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  been  spent  in 
procuring  food.  In  fact,  so  long  as  the  peasantry  are  in  a  state  of  indebted- 
ness, they  have  no  particular  object  in  effecting  improvements,  as  any 
surplus  wealth  they  may  accumulate  goes  into  the  pocket  of  their  creditors. 
It  is  not  probable  that  money  is  ever  lent  for  less  than  1  per  cent  per 
mensem,  and  doubtful  borrowers  have  to  pay  from  8  per  cent,  and  more. 

The  following  table,  which  shows  the  operations  of  the  License  Tax  in 
1878,  is  a  fair  gauge  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  people : — 
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1 

it 

Tnds,  Dealing,  or 

Clu*. 

Annnal  Income. 

•s 

i1 

Total  of 
TuMptid. 

BS.                      M. 

KB. 

MAP 

vnr. 

From    5,000  to  10,000 

I 

100 

100   0   o' 

IX 

„     a.soo  „  fi,ooo 

6 

60 

360    0    0 

bpm                  ..I 

I. 

„        1,260   „     2.600 

BB 

2G 

2,271     6    8 

XI. 

„          600   „     I, SCO 

260 

10 

2,678    0    0 

XII. 

„          200   „        GOO 

86« 

3,840    0    0 

IX. 

„       2,600   „    6,000 

10 

GO 

060    0    0 

Indoth 

X. 

„       1,260   „     2,600 

23 

26 

676    0    0 

XI. 

600   „     1,260 

2S8 

10 

2,800  10    0 

XII. 

200   „        600 

710 

4 

2,620    0    0 

/ 

IX. 

„       2,600   „    6,000 

3 

60 

100    0    0 

InlMthw      ..          ..] 

X. 

„        1,260   „     S,6U0 

4 

26 

100    0    0 

XI. 

„          600   „     1,260 

e 

10 

00    0    0 

( 

XII. 

„           200   „        600 

3 

4 

12    0    0 

f 

IV. 

„     26.000   „  80,000 

600 

600    0    0 

VI. 

„      16,000   „  20,000 

1 

300 

300    0    0 

vn. 

„      10,000   „  16,000 

1 

200 

200    0    0 

Mimnr  brndiniF           ..J 

VIII. 

„        6,000    „   10,000 

-0 

fi 
S3 

100 
60 

600    0    0 
1.960    0    0 

110 

26 

2,726    0    0 

326 

10 

8,288    0    0 

837 

4 

3,820    0    0 

* 

26 

ICO    0    0 

16 

10 

IGO    0    0 

110 

4 

440    0    0 

1 

36 

26    0    0 

3 

10 

30    0    0 

72 

4 

380    0    0 

1 

100 

100    0    0 

6 

4 

34    0    0 

11 

10 

no  0  0 

18 

4 

63    0    0 

2 

4 

8    0    0 

1 

4 

4    0    0 

10 

10    0    0 

B 

4 

18    0    0 

2 

2G 

GO    0    0 

20 

10 

MO    0    0 

3C 

130    0    0 

8 

4 

8    0    0 

I 

60 

GO    0    0 

2 

26 

60    0    0 

10 

4 

40    0    0 

21 
2 

4 
4 

84    0    0 
4    0    0 

fl 

4 

24    0    0 

IjO 

10 

100    0    0 

13 

64    0    0 

1 

GO 

GO    0    0 

6 

SG 

12G    0    0 

38 

10 

360    0    0 

Gl 

4 

200    0    0 

3 

26 

60    0    0 

1 

10 

10    0    0 

12 

* 

48    0    0 

Non. — Owinjj  to  fulufe  of  collection,   Col.  6  i>  not  exactly  the  prodnot  of  CoL  6 
maltiplied  by  Cot.  4. 
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Trade,  Dealing,  or 

Class. 

Annual  Inoome. 

)r  of  Persons 

•• 

of   Tax  on 
Person. 

Total  of 
Taxes  paid. 

1 

Numb( 
taxed 

Bates 
each 

- 

BS. 

RS. 

BS. 

BS.     ^  p. 

/ 

Vlll. 

From 

6,000  to  10,000 

1 

100 

100    0    0 

Shop-keepers            ..  < 

X. 
XL 

1,260  „ 
600  „ 

2,600 
1,260 

1 
22 

26 
10 

26    0    0 
220    0    0 

V 

XII. 

1, 

200  „ 

600 

269 

4 

1,036    0    0 

In  oil-seeds    . . 

XII. 

,, 

200  „ 

600 

8 

4 

12    0    0 

f 

VIII. 

,, 

6,000  „ 

10,000 

2 

100 

200    0    0 

IX. 

,, 

2,6U0  „ 

6,000 

2 

60 

100    0    0 

Contractors    . .         . .  < 

X. 

,, 

1,260  „ 

2,600 

3 

26 

76    0    0 

XI. 

,, 

600  „ 

1,260 

6 

10 

60    0    0 

V 

XII. 

,, 

200  „ 

600 

8 

4 

32    0    0 

Carnentry      .. 
In  sheep 

XII. 

,, 

200  „ 

600 

27 

4 

108    0    0 

XII. 

,» 

200  „ 

600 

16 

4 

60    0    0 

Btone-ontters            ..  | 

XI. 
XII. 

1, 

600  „ 
200  „ 

1,260 
600 

2 

2 

10 
4 

10    0    0 
8    0    0 

Wudders        . .         . .  | 

XI. 
XIL 

600,, 
200  „ 

1,260 
600 

1 

1 

10 

4 

10    0    0 
4    0    0 

Bricklayers    . . 

XII. 

»} 

200  „ 

600 

8 

4 

28    0    0 

In  bricks 

XTI. 

,, 

200  „ 

600 

1 

4 

4    0    0 

Sawing  timber 

XII. 

>, 

200,, 

600 

3 

4 

8    0    0 

Weaving 

XL 

», 

600,, 

1,260 

6 

10 

60    0    0 

XIL 

,, 

200  „ 

600 

29 

4 

116    0    0 

( 

X. 

>» 

1,260  „ 

2,600 

16 

26 

376    0    0 

In  sundry  articles    . .  { 

XL 

» 

600  „ 

1,260 

32 

10 

320    0    0 

1. 

XIL 

,, 

200  „ 

600 

242 

4 

960    0    0 

In  timber      ..         ..  { 

X. 

XIL 

1, 

1,260  „ 
200  „ 

2,600 
600 

2 
6 

26 
4 

60    0    0 
24    0    0 

( 

X. 

>» 

1,260  „ 

2,600 

2 

26 

60    0    0 

In  nuts          . .        . .  < 

XL 

19 

600   „ 

1,260 

6 

10 

60    0    0 

1 

xn. 

9, 

200   „ 

600 

6 

4 

20    0    0 

Indigo  factory          .,  | 

XL 
XIL 

600   „ 
600   „ 

1,260 
200 

1 
2 

10 
4 

10    0    0 

8    0    0 

f 

VIII. 

1, 

6,000   „ 

10,000 

2 

100 

107  10    6 

IX. 

,, 

2,600   „ 

6,000 

1 

60 

60    0    0 

Tannery        . .        . .  J 

X. 

»» 

1,260   „ 

2,600 

8 

26 

190    0    0 

^I. 

,f 

600   „ 

1,260 

14 

10 

140    0    0 

XII. 

,, 

200   „ 

600 

12 

4 

48    0    0 

Bamboos 

XL 

1, 

600   „ 

1,260 

1 

10 

10    0    0 

Butcher         . .         . . 

XIL 

y, 

200   „ 

600 

7 

4 

28    0    0 

Pottery          . .        . , 

XIL 

,1 

200   „ 

600 

8 

4 

12    0    0 

Salt 1 

XL 

>> 

500   „ 

1,260 

1 

10 

10    0    0 

XIL 

,9 

200  „ 

600 

6 

4 

20    0    0 

Brokerage 
Avaram  Dark 

XIL 

ft 

200   „ 

600 

6 

4 

20    0    0 

XII. 

*  w 

,9 

200  „ 

600 

3 

4 

12    0    0 

f 

X. 

»t 

1,260   „ 

2,600 

1 

26 

26    0    0 

Hardware      ..        ..  < 

XL 

9) 

600   „ 

1,260 

1 

10 

10    0    0 

1 

XIL 

99 

200   „ 

600 

3 

4 

12    0    0 

Sweetmeat     .. 

XIL 

99 

200   „ 

600 

3 

4 

12    0    0 

ShrosB                      •  • 

XL 

99 

600  „ 

1,260 

2 

10 

20    0    0 

XIL 

99 

200   „ 

600 

8 

4 

32    0    0 

In  dnbbahs   or   hide  i 

XI. 

99 

600  ,, 

1,260 

2 

10 

20    0    0 

bottles   to    contain  < 

ghee,  oil,  &c.         .  ( 

XIL 

99 

200    „       600 
Total  .. 

3 

4 

12    0    0 

4,990 

•  • 

36,696  10    0 
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One  man  is  held  to  be  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  every-day  labour  on  a 

fann  of  3  acres  of  wet  or  6  acres  of  dry  land,  if  assisted  in 
the  heavy  work  of  planting,  weeding,  reaping,  and  thresh- 
ing. His  wages  are  supposed  to  be  480  measures  of  grain  per  annum  = 
Bnpees  12-8-0,  plus  an  annual  payment  of  Eupees  3  (the  wages  in  the 
noilhem  being  lower  than  in  the  southern  taluks).  Twenty-seven  measures 
of  seed  are  required  for  an  acre  of  wet  and  six  measures  for  an  acre  of  dry 
land.  Irrigated  crops  are  weeded  twice  if  sown  broad-cast,  but  once  only 
if  planted.  Dry  crops  are  generally  weeded  only  once.  Manuring  is 
applied,  as  a  rule,  by  treading  in  leaves  on  wet  and  penning  out  sheep  on 
dry  land.  For  wet  lands  the  average  is  120  bundles  of  wild  indigo  or  other 
leaves  per  acre,  and  this  is  supplied  annually  to  all  fields  thought  worth 
manuring.  Eight  pens  of  200  sheep  each,  at  a  cost  of  four  measures  of 
grain  per  diem,  is  the  usual  allowance  per  acre  for  dry  lands.  The  imple- 
ments said  to  be  required  for  a  farm  of  8  acres  of  irrigated  or  6  acres  of  dry 
land  are  a  plough,  a  mamooty,  an  axe  and  chopper,  three  small  weeding 
hoes,  and  three  sickles.  These  are  made  gratis  by  the  village  artisans  in 
eonsideration  of  their  annual  fees,  the  materials  being  found  by  the 
eoltivators.  Wood  can  be  had  for  nothing,  but  iron  costs  Bupees  1-8-0 
per  maund,  which  will  suffice  for  a  year's  repair  to  the  implements  above- 
named.  The  staple  crops  are  paddy  and  rftgi,  the  latter  being  almost 
ezdudvely  the  food  of  the  labouring  dass.  The  yield  was  assumed,  for 
purposes  of  assessment,  to  be  641  Madras  measures  in  paddy  and  847 
Madras  measures  in  the  other  three  staples  for  the  TalaghiU  taluks,  the 
oattum  in  the  Bdrakmahal  and  Bdi&gh&t  taluks  being  the  same  in  paddy,  but 
somewhat  less  on  the  average  of  dry  grains.  BSgi  grows  to  perfection  in 
the  Baldghai  and  is  above  the  average  in  the  Bdrahmdhal,  Eambu  is  about 
the  same  as  in  the  Tala^hdty  but  gram,  though  remarkably  fine,  is  an 
uncertain  crop,  and  yields  little  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  other  staple 
grains.  In  the  northern  taluks  the  rejfur  is  20  per  cent.  A  pair  of  oxen 
could  manage  a  farm  of  3  acres  dry,  but  not  more  than  an  acre  of  wet  land. 
In  fact  wet  land  is  almost  invariably  ploughed  by  four,  five,  or  six  pairs  of 
oxen  working  together  in  the  field,  and  if  the  owner  has  not  enough  of 
cattle  of  his  own  he  must  hire  or  borrow  them.  On  a  holding  of  2  acres  wet 
and  3  dry  of  average  land,  the  net  profit  in  a  fair  year  would  not  probably 
exceed  Bupees  60  per  annum,  or  about  Rupees  5  per  mensem ;  in  a  bad  year 
the  yield  would  barely  pay  the  kist  and  often  not  even  that.  The  position  of 
the  poorer  farmers  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  they  will  desert  their 
farms  in  numbers  if  a  wage  of  Rupees  4  per  mensem  is  assured  them.  The 
mass  of  the  peasantry  are  in  debt.  The  habit  of  indebtedness  is  so 
ingrained  in  their  nature,  that,  if  they  all  started  fair  to-morrow,  50  per  cent, 
would  be  in  debt  again  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Gbvemment  share  of 
the  produce  being  50  per  cent,  of  the  net  produce,  estimated  in  money 
according  to  the  commutation  rates,  and  Rupees  9-ll-2f  being  the  average 
paid  by  each  pattadar,  the  annual  income  of  the  Gbvemment  ryot  may  be 
fairly  estimated.  The  following  statement  shows  the  rent  roll  for  Fasli  1281 
andFasli  1286:— 
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FMlil281. 

Single  Pattae. 

Joint  Ptkltas. 

Total. 

items. 

Numbers. 

ment. 

Numben. 

ment. 

Pettaa. 

AiaeiS- 

meat 

Under  Ri.  10         

BxoeedingBe.    10  Jt  under  Be.       aOi 

„      60        „       „       100. 

„              „      IwO           „         ,,          ZBv. 

260                   „         660. 

„     600                   .,     1,080^ 

Upwarde  of  Be.  1,000     

Total  ... 

168,066 

81.767 

8,680 

1,801 

246 

13 

1 

8»98,0Q0 

432,840 

132,867 

82,610 

83,606 

6,170 

684 

80306 

22,488 

2,714 

882 

120 

6 

1 

136.646 

8,63,780 

90,416 

66,287 

16,984 

1.968 

866 

142360 

64369 

6384 

2,183 

866 

18 

2 

M. 

63Mtt 

8.41^ 

23t»S 

l.«.9ff 

50.fiS 

7.198 

140,000 

1136,000 

66^012 

7,26,072 

206,016 

1831^ 

NoTS.~IiiloniiAtioii  in  the  (enn  given  tor  Faali  18BSi8  not  available  for  thia  Fasli. 


Faali  1286. 


Items. 


Single  Pattas. 


Joint  Phttas. 


la 

hi 

3^m 


"S 


Ms 


e 


III 


Total. 


^3 


III 


Under  Ba.  10         

BxceedingBfl.  10  and  under  Rs. 

30       ,. 

60 

100 

860 

600 


ff 
•  > 
ft 
»» 


ft 
ft 
f> 


80. 

80. 

100. 

880. 

600. 

1,000. 


Total 


B8. 

K8. 

100.000 

8,16,016 

46.406    128,664 

1.82,066 

142,496 

226,664 

21.861 

2,96,441 

19342 

81,618 

2,91,400 

40.803 

102364 

2,071 

67,207 

1,914 

0,390 

61.688 

8366 

11.461 

961 

60,766 

706 

8314 

41,760 

1366 

4.296 

188 

16300 

101 

484 

14,218 

236 

667 

6 

2,814 

e 

24 

1,980 

14 

82 

1 

638 

1 

2 

770 

2 

8 

124.686 

731367 

64,174 

220341 

638,906 

188300 

844376 

438.070 

539  JBl 

13B330 

9S31S 

80.617 

43H 

1318 


13,46313 


The  number  af  yillagpes  in  the  district  according  to  tixe  qainqueimial 
return  for  Fasli  1286  was  4,021,  of  which  600  were  uninhabited.  Besides 
these  there  were  3,061  hamlets,  of  which  494  were  uninhabited.  The  details 
of  these  villages  and  hamlets  were  as  follows : — ^Rjotwar  4,762,  Tillages  in 
shares  36,  rental  Tillages  68,  jodi  and  inam  villages  394,  mitta  or  zemindari 
villages  1,449,  and  pfilaiapat  villages  399.  The  details  of  village  establish- 
ment will  be  found  in  the  notice  of  each  taluk.  The  total  establishiiieiit 
retained  is  as  follows : — Kamams  927,  Munsifs  280,  liunsifs  and  Monigais 
1,793,  Monigars  179,  Toties  12,  Uddaris  1 1,  TalaiySris  2,825,  Vetfcifins  2,360, 
joint  TalaiySris  and  Yettians  92,  and  the  total  cost  Bupees  2,38,607  per 
annum,  the  cost  of  unsurveyed  villages  included.  The  number  of  cattle  in 
the  district  according  to  the  statistical  returns  for  1 878-79  was  as  foUows :  — 
BuiSalos  40,090,  bullocks  230,919,  cows  201,410,  donkeys  5,521,  goats 
376,064,  horses  1,065,  ponies  2,607,  pigs  10,520,  and  sheep  339,390. 
Bullocks  are  diiefly  used  for  ploughing  and  buffalos  occasionally.  There  is 
a  very  superior  breed  of  cattle  raised  in  the  jungles  reaching  down  from 
Alambfidi  along  the  banks  ol  the  KfivSri.  The  Trichengode  cows  are  also 
famous  as  good  milkers.  One  of  these  costs  from  30  to  40  nipee-s ;  a  good 
pair  of  travelling  bullocks  from  Eupees  50  to  250  a  pair,  and  at  the  latter 
price  will  do  nine  miles  or  more  in  an  hour  if  pressed.     Ordinary  ploughing 
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cattle  cost  Bupees  25  a  pair.  The  general  price  of  other  domeatic  animals 
ii  u  foUowe : — Tattoos  (ponies)  15  to  30  rupees,  donkefB  7  to  10  rupees, 
tkeep  I|  to  2  rupeee,  goats  2  to  3i  rupees,  pigs  4  to  10  rupees,  fowls  3  to  5 
4IU1BS,  cMckens  1  to  2  annas,  dncks  4  to  10  annas. 

There  were  8,278  carts  and  115,712  ploughs.     The  number  of  houses  is  as 
fallows: — 


— 

Number  of 
Hdub«i. 

Numborof 

Average 

Number  of 

Pcnona  to  a 

Hook. 

laaad          

TUtd                

■nurtcheJ          

CBlnown         

Tot.1.. 

1,3M 

38,07* 

3*9,586 

1,666 

6,»e9 
232,628 

1,715,948 

6'7 
6-9 

1'9 
6-9 

391,«ia 

I,9«a,607 

60 

The  folloving  return  shows  the  acreage  is  Gorenunent  Tillages  cultivated 
in  each  crop  in  Faali  1284  before  the  famine,  and  Fasli  1287  during  the 


I.  Food-grains  or  Com  Ciopi — 

Bice — One  crop,  irri^ted 
Seoond  crop,  irrigated 
Vnirrigited 

H»gi  '.'.  '.'. 

Varan  or  Arikaln 

Esmba        

Konala  or  llienBi 

Milk*  or  Samat 

Pnbes        

HiaoeUtuieoas  crop* 

Total  No.  I 

a.  Swd*- 

CcrianderMed 

Omgdlv-dl  Med 

Oil-MMS  of  TBTioni  witt  and  ants 

Total  No.  II 

in.  Onen  and  Garden  Crop*— 

8ngar-«ane  

CUllifla 

Tobaooo 

Tormeric  and  Saffron 
Betel-Ieal  gardens 
Plantain  gardens  . , 
Hiacelluneoiu  Tegetable  crops   . . 

Total  No.  Ill 


9,000 
2,000 
1,000 
4,000 
3,000 


1,000 
6,000 
7,000 
1,000 

1,000 


Jil 

111 

lit 
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Particalan  of  Crop. 

Faali  1284. 

Faali  1287. 

BODMlkl. 

IV.  Topes  and  Orchardi — 

Coooanut  tope       

Areca-nnt  tope 

Tamarind  tope 

Total  No.  IV  . . 

V.  Special  Cropo— 

Hemp  and  Flax 

Cotton        

Coffee,  Tea,  and  Chinchona 

Indigo        

Total  No.  V  . . 

Grand  Total  . . 

ACBB8. 
3,000 

3,000 
1,000 

ACRBB. 

4,000 
3,000 

■  • 

|il 

m 

7,000 

7,000 

1,000 
11,000 

2,000 

10^000 
5,000 
2,000 

14,000 

17,000 

1,499,000 

1,196,000 

The  statistical  returns  for  1878-79  give  the  cultiYated  acreage  of  both 
Oovernment  and  Zemindari  lands  in  detail  as  follows : — 


Chief  Products. 


GoTomment. 


Inam. 


Cereals — 

Wheii  {Triticum  vulff«re)  

xuoe         ..  ••  ..  ••  ••  «•  *. 

Great  millet  or  Cholam  {Sorghum  vu^§(r$) . .         • . 
Spiked  millet  or  Kambu  \PanicHm  fpieatum) 
Italian   millet   or   Thenai  or  Korra  (Panieum 

Italieum) . .  •  • 

Kftgi  {Sieutme  toroeana)         . .  • . 

Chenna  or  Samai  or  Chamalu  {PanicHtn  miliare)    . . 
Ehoda,    Vaiago,   Ariga   or  Arikalu   {limieutH 

Maice  {Zea  mayt)         

Total  . . 

Pulses- 
Gram  or  Bengal-gram  {Cicer  arUimum) 
Csjan-pea,  Bed-gram  or  Dholl  (C^'Miut  Imdieus)  . . 

Horse-gram  CDoiMos  um\/lonu)       

Green-gram  {Pkoieolut  Mufigo)        

Black-gram  (PAsmo/m  rtURmtui)       

Thattipayiru 

Field-pfram  or  Narippayiru 

Avarai 

Total  . . 

■  _ 

Orchard  and  Gkirden  Produce  and  Topes — 

Plantains  

Bnnjsls  ..  ., 

Mangos  ..  •• 

Cocoanut  

Topes  of  various  kinds  

Total  .. 


▲akBs. 

416 

111,767 

62,323 

281,196 

17,114 

219,840 

46,442 

68,669 
98 


787,766 


934 

11,320 

88,021 

4,686 

6,960 

696 

2,020 

18,376 


132,901 


2,000 
362 

72 
3,136 

68 


6,628 


1 
11,786 
10,668 
29,966 

984 

24,217 

4,468 

6,826 
2 


87,237 


61 

1,099 

16,363 

126 

240 

•  • 

148 
1,946 


19,973 


237 
31 

233 

6 


606 
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Chief  Producta. 


Government. 


Drags  and  Kwootics — 


^«#»M^^^^                        .•                 ••                 a*                 .•                 ••                 *• 

Coffee                ..         

Others                          ..         ..         

Condiments  and  Bpioes — 

Chillier  . .        . .                   t « 

Total  .. 

Onion 

Goriand^  seeds 

Fenugreek  or  Vendiam 

Betel  leayes 

•  •                 •  •                 ■  • 

Areca-nnt         

Sugar- 
cane 
Palm  or  Palmyrah 

OQ-seeds— 

Mnstatd 

Sesune  or  Gingelly 

Lamp-oil 

Groimd-Dat 


Total  .. 

•  •         •  • 

•  •         • . 

Total  .. 


Dyes,  not  Forest- 
Indigo 
HaAron 
Others 


Total  .. 


Total.. 


Cotton 
Flax 
Molberry  (silk) 


Total  .. 
Grand  Total  . . 


ACRES. 

6,813 

9,677 

1 


15,491 


6,651 

132 

409 

82 

396 

2,176 


8,846 


707 
1,094 


1,801 


82 

18,746 

24,840 

937 


44,604 


697 

838 

27 


1,662 


11,463 
"212 


11,666 


1,010,262 


Inam. 


ACRBS. 

779 


799 


349 

68 

206 

104 
338 


1,064 


31 
61 


92 


3,223 

2,843 

132 


6,198 


38 


38 


21 

2 

10 


33 


116,920 


The  fame  retunu  give  the  area  cultLvated  and  waste  as  follows : — 


Whether  Inam  or 
QoTenunent. 


i 

s 

I 

I 


Area  cnltiTated. 


Irrigated. 


I 


I 


XJnixrigated. 


00 


Inam     .. 


Total.. 


Aoaas. 
2,71M22 
23U999 


2,943,621 


Total. 


I 


I 


AORBS. 

84,446 
11,604 


96,060 


ACRM. 

31,862 
1,889 


83,751 


ACRIB. 

819,606 
96,164 


016,669 


AORBS. 
74,448 
6,274 


80,722 


A0«I8. 

903,961 
107,768 


1,011,709 


ACRBS. 

106,310 

8,163 


114,473 
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Whether  Inam 

or  Oovem- 

ment. 


i 

I 


Area  uncultivated. 


-8 


j1 

•43  2 


I 

8 


I 


I 


s 

6 
S 

I 

I 


QoTemment. 
Inam 

Total.. 


ACRSS. 

2,711,522 
231,999 

ACBB8. 

791,637 
62,042 

ACKS8. 

21,689 
1,670 

ACEBS. 

904,245 
60,529 

AC&B8. 

1,807,671 
124,241 

ACKBS. 

1,703,059 
169,800 

aa. 

22,42,464 
2,90,984 

2,943,521 
1 

853,679 

28,359 

1,054,774 

1,931,812 

1,872,859 

25,33,448 

It  is  not  quite  dear  what  this  etatement  is  founded  on,  as  the  total  acreage 
accounted  for  gives  only  4,599  square  miles,  whereas  the  district  oontains 
between  7,483  and  7,882  square  miles. 

Begarding  cotton  there  are  some  interesting  details  in  Ftoceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Bevenue,  No.  2,168,  dated  dOth  July  1879.  The  area  cropped  was 
as  follows : — 


FaaU. 

Cultivation. 

Outturn. 

Value. 

Yield 
per  Acre. 

Cost  of 

Cultivation 

per  Acre. 

1285 

1286 

1287 

ACRES. 

12,630 

11,507 

8,912 

CWTU. 

5,155 
4,395 
8,773 

us 
1,52,605 
1,31,877 
1,12,366 

LB. 

45 
43 

47 

SB.  A.  p. 
1      8    0    0 

The  latter  fasli  showing  a  falling  o£P  as  compared  with  Fasli  1285  of  29 
per  cent,  in  acreage  and  27  per  cent,  in  value  owing  to  excessive  and 
untimely  rains  and  blight.    The  indigenous  cotton  only  was  grown. 

The  last  item  was  estimated  as  follows : — Seed  6  annas,  ploughing  Bupees 
2,  manure  Bupees  2-8,  hoeing  and  raking  8  annas,  weeding  12  annas, 
gathering  Bupee  1-14.  The  assessment  of  the  land  was  omitted ;  this  would 
be  fully  Bupee  1  -8.  The  retail  price  of  cotton  retained  for  local  consump- 
tion in  the  district  was  Bupees  122  in  Fasli  1286  and  Bupees  111  in  Fadi 
1287  per  candy  of  500  lb.  It  would  take  about  11  acres  to  produce  one 
candy,  and  if,  adding  the  assessment,  or  say  Bupees  16-8,  the  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion was  Bupees  104-8  (8  X  11  +  Bupees  16-8)  the  profit  on  1 1  acres  would 
be  about  Bupees  6-8  or  about  Annas  9-6  per  acre !  The  profit  on  whelssaU 
prices,  with  cost  of  carriage  added,  would  appear  to  leave  no  margin  what- 
ever for  the  cultivators.  The  condition  of  the  weavers,  said  to  number 
18,000,  was  reported  as  deteriorating  owing  to  large  importation  of  cheap 
English  goods. 

The  particulars  of  area  irrigated  in  1877-78  and  1878-79  is  given  as 
follows : — 
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Aocording  to  this  statement  the  total  area  of  the  district  is  5,988  square 
miles. 

The  actual  revenue  due  to  irrigation  in  the  district  was  estimated  as 
follows  forFasU  1287  :— 


Particulars. 

Area. 

Assessment, 
Qnit-rent, 
or  Water- 
rate. 

Oovemm^mi  Umds  charged  m  irrigmted. 

Dry  crops  charged  as  irrigated 

Lands  irrigated  and  charged  as  cultivated  with  wet  crops     . . 

Total  .. 

Deduct— 
Remission  on  account  of  excess  or  failure  of  water 
Other  remissions  and  usual  deductions           

Total  Remissions  . . 

.  Remainder  .. 

Inam  o/nd  Z$mindari  Undt  charged  as  irrigated, 

(a,)  Inam  paying  quit-rent        '   .•         

{b,)  Inam  and  Zamtndari  land  paying  water-rate 

Lande  irrigated  free  of  all  charges, 

Inam  area 

Zamindari  area         

Total  Area  irrigated  . . 
Deduct  land  included  twice  over  in  items  marked  (a)  and  {b). 

Remainder  land  irrigated  and  the  total  assessment,  quit-rent 
and  water-rate 

Remission  of  assessment  on  wet  lands  left  uncultiyated  for 
deficiency  or  excess  of  water-supply,  besides  that  on  culti- 
vated  lands  shown  above            

ACRBS. 

1,118 
96,164 

BS. 

3,763 
6,29,166 

96,282 

6,32,919 

■  • 

13,660 
88,363 

.  ■ 

62,023 

• » 

4,80,896 

13,188 
370 

1,873 
493 

23,969 
1,087 

112,206 
370 

•  • 

111,836 
3,297 

6,06,942 
16,413 

This  statement  is  however  to  a  certain  extent  misleading,  as  it  does  not 
include  any  portion  of  the  peshkash  in  zamindoris,  which  being  a  lump 
payment  cannot  be  divided  into  charge  for  wet  and  dry  lands,  tiryajSsti 
only  coining  to  account. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the  irrigated  area  and  revenue 
due  to  irrigation  up  to  the  latest  date  for  the  last  four  years :— 


Tears. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Remarks. 

1876-76 
1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 

ACRBS. 

91,206 

79,003 

97,669 

100,011 

BS. 

3,88,104 
2,88,660 
4,14,991 
4,36,431 

Decrease  due  to  remissions  on  account  of  famine. 
Increase  owing  to  favourable  season. 
Do.                     do. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  sources  of  irrigation  in  the  district :— 
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Nitareofthe 
nmmat 
Img«tica. 

SaroLT. 

Total.           1 

FmU 

pBdi 

Puli 

F««U   |p«li 

Full 

Fa«U 

Fadi 

1381. 

13SS. 

1261. 

1266.   1  1281. 

1286. 

1281. 

1286. 

l^nki  .. 

3,120 

2,108 

«31 

622 

32S 

1S9 

2,980 

2,930 

ffiTsrdKumd... 

33S 

27 

6 

7 

see 

366 

Sinogchumab. 

118 

141 

14 

120 

16S 

Auikali 

446 

116 

106 

Wdli  .. 

17,719 

1B,839 

29,046      33,738 

4,438 

8,63B 

£1,203 

SMie 

Thestatoaent  belov  ehows  the  different  daaaee  of  irrigation  works  in 
the  district:— 


"".'" 

ji  ajuu  ezceeoiDg  tiw  acre*. 

"l 

do.            do.        SOO    do. 

14 

I 

do.            do.        300    do. 

37 

8 

Do. 

do.            do.        ISO    do. 

47 

13 

9 

Do. 

do.           do.         60    do. 

340 

69 

4 

73 

Do. 

do.       below          60    do. 
Total  .. 

2,480 

312 

161 

467 

64,116 

2,9S0 

386 

ISS 

663 

64,116 

Tbafire  natura  are  daily  diminishing  in  numbers,  as  ereiy  hill-maa 
cairiee  a  gun  and  Bfaoots  for  the  pot  everything  that 
comes  in  his  vay,  regardless  of  sex,  age,  or  season  of  the 
y^n.     Bison  and  even  elephants  are  occasionally   seen  on  the  JaTSdis. 
Cheetas  and  bears  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  hilly  tracts.     Tigers  are 
nrj  rare.     Sambnr  may  be  found  towards  PennSganun  and   in  a  few 
places  in  the  HoeOr  Taluk.    Hysenas,  black  buck,  deer  of  kinds,  wild  pig, 
a  apeciea  of  armadillo  (Pangolin),  and  a  few  wolves  go  a  long  way  to  com- 
plete the  catalogue.     Pea  and  jungle  fowl,  partridge  and  quail  are  to  be  had 
all  the  year  round,  and  duck,  teal,  snipe,  florican,  &o.,  can  be  had  in  season. 
The  average  number  of  deaths  from  wild  beasts  and  snakes  is  270.    The 
cost  of  keeping  them  down  is  about  Hupees  800  per  annimi. 
Salem,  the  capital,  is  a  Hunicipality  with  a  population  of  50,012  and 
a  revenue  of  about  Rupees  42,800  per  annum.    There 
are  11  other  towns  with  a  population  of  over  6,000.    They 
have  all  been  mentioned  at  length  in  the  taluks  to  which  they  belong. 

The  fallowing  statement  shows  the  revenue   of  the 
district  for  a  series  of  years : — 


Chir  Town. 


Y-,. 

Land 

Tianiit 
Dnties. 

u,^ 

SinaU 
Fanna. 

Molar, 
pha. 

Sta«p.. 

Total 
Revenne. 

1106.6 
IBZ0.21 
1834-36 
1B6<M1        .. 

£        1 
182,348  16 
178,295    0 
164,471     7 
177,636    9 

£        ( 
6,892  14 
17,320  18 
17,266  10 

£      >. 

2,662    7 
4.023  12 
B.140     0 
8,650     0 

£     (. 

938     1 
2,361  16 
693  10 
870  19 

£       >.     £      • 

9,600  18  2,186  11 
7,807    3  1,764    4 
7,346  13  2,201     7 

£        1. 

191,786  18 
213.686  16 
197,136  16 
196,693    9 

164 
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The  reyenue  and  expenditure,  for  the  years   1860-61    and   1870-71  ia 
abstract  and  detail  are  : — 


Total  revenue 

Total  expenditure  on  Civil  Ad* 
nunifltration 


1860-61. 


Its. 
23,21,216 

4,96,839 


1870-71. 


BS. 

30,20,914 
7,03,167 


Revenue. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

Expenditure. 

1860-61. 

1870-71. 

RS. 

RS. 

BS. 

BS. 

Land  revenue    . . 

20,01,617 

23,21,911 

Refunds  and  Draw- 

Forest     .  •         .  • 

*  • 

64,676 

backs 

9,464 

3,491 

Ezoise   on  spirits 

Land  revenue 

2,06,396 

2,26,682 

and  drugs 

1,39,480 

3,61,862 

Medical 

4,427 

16,241 

Motarpha 

70,941 

•  • 

Forest        .  • 

4,196 

9,271 

Assessed  taxes    .. 

16,431 

64,816 

Assessed  taxes 

813 

698 

Stamps     . . 
Post  Office 

66,996 

1,36,236 

Stamps       . .         . . 
Post  Office 

2,683 

4,349 

13,729 

21,924 

11,016 

16,614 

Law  and  Justice.. 

12,961 

34,646 

Administration  and 

Police       . .        •  • 

•  • 

6,809 

Minor  Department. 

4,417 

6,358 

Education 

1,236 

2,770 

Law  and  Justice  .. 

1,16,180 

1,62,189 

Interest    •  •         •  • 

2,829 

7,337 

Police        . .         .  • 

46,996 

1,41,177 

MisceUaueouB 

6,646 

9,930 

Education  . . 

7,687 

22,604 

Ecclesiastical 

•  • 

7,809 

Printing 

•  ■ 

2,666 

Allowances        and 

Assessments 

66,206 

66,785 

Miscellaneous 

10,043 

9,232 

Superannuation,  re- 

tired,   and    com- 

passionate  allow- 

Total Receipts  •• 

ances       . .         . , 
Total  Charges  ., 

18,618 

20,102 

23,21,216 

30,20,914 

4,96,839 

7,03,167 

The  fig^es  for  1874-76  vary  very  little  from  those  for  1870-71,  and  it 
would  be  useless  to  cany  the  comparison  farther  down  as  the  effects  of 
famine  are  still  perceptible  in  almost  every  branch  of  revenue. 

The  district  having  no  sea-board,  emigration  is  inconsiderable;  but  a 

few  coolies  go  to  Ceylon,  the  French  colonies  and  Burmah. 
There  is  no  immigration  to  speak  of. 

Wbiohts      akd        The  ordinary  weights  and  measures  are  as  follows : — 

Mbabubbs. 


Emigrahok. 


60  Tharparais 
60  Yinadis 

2}  Nftligai 


3f 

n 


do. 
do. 


Of  Time. 


1 1 


=  1  Vinadi. 

=  1  Nsligai  or  Indian  hour  of 

24  English  minutes. 
=  1  Orai  or  English  hour  of 

60  English  minutes. 
=   1  Muhurtham. 
=  1  JSmam    or    watch    =  3 

English  hours. 
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8  Jfimams 

7  Nftls 
15    do. 
30    do. 

6  Mfisams 

2  Ajanams 


1  Nal  or  day. 

1  WSram  or  week. 

1  Paksham  or  fortnight. 

1  Mfisam  or  month. 

1  Ayanam  or  half  year. 

iVkrushamopyear. 


The  ihaiparai,  oral,  muhurtham,  and  ayanam  are  either  imaginary  or 
obflolete.  Aooording  to  another  computation  one  muhnrtham  =  2| 
nsligais.  The  paksham  is  either  sujda  (bright)  or  krishna  (dark),  accord- 
ing as  the  moon  does  or  does  not  shine  in  that  particular  fortnight. 

With  the  mass  of  the  people  there  is  no  accurate  idea  of  time.  The  time 
of  day  is  approximately  given  by  saying  that  the  sun  was  so  many  mars  or 
fathoms  above  the  horizon  on  east  or  west.  Of  night  they  speak  as  so 
many  naligais  after  sunset  or  lamp-lighting  (a  vague  term  for  7  to  8 
P.M.,)  the  middle  watch,  so  many  ndligais  before  sunrise ;  they  count 
also  from  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  moon.  Of  distance  they  speak  as  so 
many  naUgais  journey,  and  one  naUgai  vari  may  be  accepted  as  one  mile ; 
4a.m.  is  indicated  by  ''I  went  for  one  purpose"  (nfln  onukku  ponSn),  a 
enphemism.  Some  vag^e  time  between  4  and  5  p.m.  is  the  <'anthi6ri" 
or  time  of  tying  the  evening  plough.  The  expression  ^'  the  sun  was  over- 
head "  is  comparatively  rare  for  midday. 

0/  Grain. 


64  Bupees  weight 

• .          • . 

. . 

— 

1  Mftnam. 

8  Manama 

■  • 

.  •          •  ■ 

. . 

■ — 

1  Yallam. 

40  Vallams 

. . 

0/  Solids. 

.  t 

1  Kandagam. 

1  Tolah 

• «         1  • 

1  Eupee  weight 

3  Tolahs 

1 .         « . 

.:=; 

1  Pallam. 

S  Pallams 

.  •         . . 

1  Seer. 

5  Seers 

. .         . . 

^= 

1  Viss. 

10    do. 

• .         •  • 

1  Thadaiyam. 

8  Visa 

.  *         . . 

a 

1  Maund. 

10  Maunds 

•  t         .  * 

1  Pothi. 

2  Pothis 

. .          .  • 
0/  Distance. 

1  B&ram. 

12  Inches 

.  * 

. .          . . 



1  Foot  or  Adi. 

S  Feet 

. . 

.  •         • . 

1  Gajam  or  yard. 

6    do. 

. . 

a    •                         •    • 



1  Mftr  or  fathom. 

}  Naligai  YaU 

•    •                         •    « 

— 

I  MUe. 

7i  NfiHgai  Vali 

or 

1  K&dam 

Of  Land. 

10  Miles. 

33  Square  Feet 

•  •         •  • 

•  • 

1  KuH. 

40  Kulis 

.  1 

•  •         •  • 

•  • 

— - 

1  Acre, 

or 
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16  Annas  ..         ..  ..         ..     =     1  Kuli. 

40  Kulis  =:     1  Acre. 

or 
1,000  Links  . .         . .         . .         . .     ==     1  Decimal. 

100  Decimals        =     1  Acre. 

There  are  numerous  land  measures,  for  which  see  Chapter  Y. 

The  grain  measures  vary  all  over  the  district,  and  even  in  the  same  talak 
two  or  more  sets  of  measures  may  be  current. 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years  establishments  have  been  at  work  in  the 
taluks  stamping  the  measures ;  but  the  results  have  been  most  unsatisfactoiji 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  £.  Stokes, 
the  Acting  Collector,  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  (cf .  Proceedings  Board  of 
Bevenne,  No.  930,  dated  9th  July  1880)  :— 

**  The  question  is  the  revision  of  the  table  for  the  conversion  of  local 
measures  in  the  calculation  of  prices  of  grain.  The  Board  are  aware  of  the 
way  in  which  the  original  table  was  prepared.  The  desire  was  not  to  intro- 
duce any  new  standards,  nor  to  make  any  attempt  at  obtaining  unif onn 
measures,  but  to  ascertain  what  were  the  standards  locaUy  known  and 
recognized.  Collectors  were  therefore  directed  to  ascertain  the  local  stand- 
ards, and  to  send  up  to  the  Board,  after  testing,  the  most  accurate  speci- 
mens of  each  procurable.  These  were  again  examined  in  the  Board's  Office, 
and  conclusions  arrived  at  as  to  the  values  of  the  local  measures  which  were 
nmde  the  basis  of  the  Board's  table. 

*'  The  Salem  District  was  a  rather  unlucky  one  on  which  to  try  this  plan. 
Not  only  were  the  local  measures  very  various,  but  the  use  of  metal  measures 
was  not  general,  and  a  large  number  of  the  specimens  sent  up  were  of 
bamboo.  The  recognized  local  standards  which  the  measures  sent  were 
supposed  to  represent  were,  as  I  recollect,  not  reported.  When  stamping 
was  introduced,  viz.,  at  various  dates  from  the  end  of  1876  till  the  beginning 
of  1878,  the  Board's  standards,  to  which  it  was  assumed  the  local  measures 
must  conform,  were  found  not  to  be  very  accurate,  but  were  further  entirely 
vitiated  by  neglect  of  the  fact  that  the  Board's  standards  were  in  average 
rice,  whereas  the  universal  practice  of  the  district  is  to  test  measures  with 
gram,  which  (taking  average  gram)  is  3  or  4  per  cent,  heavier  than  rice. 

"  To  remedy  this  state  of  things  some  unauthorized  and  generally  unin- 
telligent attempts  were  nmde  to  adjust  the  standards.  The  Assistant  CoUee- 
tor  ordered  the  introduction  of  the  Salem  measure  (136  tolas  gram)  into 
Attur,  where  the  true  standard  was  154  of  gram ;  a  stamping  maistry  trans- 
ferred from  Salem  to  Nsmakal  introduced  without  orders  the  Salem  measure, 
altering  the  standard  from  150  tolas  gram  (double  measure)  to  136 ;  the 
Yfiniambodi  Sub-Magistrate  altered  without  any  authority  the  town  stand- 
ard from  86  tolas  rice  to  90  tolas  gram ;  and  the  Sub-Collector,  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, took  it  into  his  head  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  introduce  the 
pucka  seer  of  80  tolas  into  the  Sub-division  and  ordered  accordingly ;  but  he 
made  a  mess  of  it,  for,  instead  of  a  seer  of  80  tolas  rice,  he  introduced  one  of 
about  77  tolas,  as  the  80  tolas  is  weighed  in  gram. 

**  The  system  of  test  by  volume  of  water  ordered  by  the  Board  has  never 
been  introduced  in  the  district,  and  the  only  method  of  test  in  vog^e  is  by 
weight  of  horsegram,  sometimes  veiy  old,  sometimes  moderately  so,  some- 
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times  mixed ;  but  often,  it  Ib  probable,  one  or  other  ba  suits  the  interest  of 
the  stamping  maistry,  to  please  the  merchant  who  brings  the  measure.  The 
difference  between  the  weight  of  old  and  new  gram  is  16  or  17  per  oent.  In 
Salem  Taluk  the  gram  used  for  testing  is  said  to  be  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
and  in  other  taluks  the  gram  in  use  is  nearly  as  old.  The  use  of  a  test  of 
this  kind  has,  it  appears  to  me  clearly  established,  enlarged  the  measures  by 
degrees.  Thus  the  ESsipur  Sub-Magistrate  reports  that  the  people  com- 
plain that  the  new  measure,  though  supposed  to  be  136  tolas,  is  really  one- 
eighth  measure  larger  than  the  old  mftmiil  measure,  which  was  144  tolas. 
Gomphdnts  have  aL90  reached  me  from  Dharmapuri  that  the  measures 
stamped  when  operations  were  begun  some  years  ago  are  now  too  small,  and 
this  is  attributed  to  use  ;  but  the  real  cause  is  the  gradual  enlargement  of 
the  standard,  as  the  testing  gram  gets  lighter  with  age.  At  any  rate,  if  the 
mfimul  standards  are  expressed  in  old  gram,  the  result  of  the  use  of  this  as 
a  test  makes  the  Board's  table  and  standards  inapplicable,  inasmuch  as  the 
measures  actually  used  are  considerably  larger,  and  prices  consequently 
considerably  lower  than  they  are  supposed  to  be.    *  *  * 

"  The  measures  referred  to  are  stamped  measures  now  in  use,  and  collected 
with  reference  to  Board's  Proceedings,  No.  1,662,  dated  13th  June  1879. 

1  arrange  them  in  groups.  The  first  comprises  the  measures  supposed  to  be 
equalized  with  the  Salem  measure,  for  which  the  Board's  standard  was  132 
tolas  of  lice  and  the  customary  standard  136  tolas  of  gram.  The  second 
group  is  the  Sub-division  measures  which  Mr.  Wilkinson  attempted  to  make 
the  pucka  seer,  •.«.,  80  tolas  of  lice,  but  which  are  now  supposed  to  contain 
80  tolas  of  gram.  The  third  comprises  the  rest  of  the  district.  The  Yfiniam- 
bsdi  standard  is  90  tolas,  the  rest  are  from  63  to  66  tolas  of  rice,  but  tested 
for  the  like  weights  of  gram.  For  grain  tests  of  the  measures,  I  procured 
four  specimens  of  rice  and  gram  actually  on  sale  in  the  bazaar  and  used 
them  mixed. 

"  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  assuming  the  correctness  of  the  Board's 
heaping  table  and  of  the  measures  sent  up  from  the  taluks,  it  results  that  the 
old  gram  used  for  testing  averageis  102-39  tolas  to  100  cubic  Inches.  The 
Board's  conversion  data  give  116*59  tolas  to  100  cubic  inches.  Hence  it 
would  appear  that  the  recorded  prices  are  some  15  per  cent.  out. 

"  It  is  no  use  attempting  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  as  long  as  the 
present  system  of  test  continues." 

For  the  proposals  to  remedy  the  existing  confusion  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Proceedings  above  quoted. 

The  currency  is  generally  in  rupees,  annas,  and  pies.  The  pies  are  com- 
monly called  ''  cash,"  the  English  sovereign  being  known  as  *^  pound  cash." 
The  poor  classes  commonly  speak  of  a  ''  duddu  "  =  4  cash  or  (  of  an  anna, 
butthere  is  nowno  such  coin.  The  ordinary  quarter  anna  is  called  '^mukksl 
dnddu  "  or  f  of  a  duddu.  The  anna,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  sixteenth  of 
a  rupee,  and  the  sUver  coins  are  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  so  many  fractions, 
|,  i,  or  ^  of  a  rupee  as  the  case  may  be.    The  ''  ^  duddu  "  is  a  term  used  for 

2  cash,  a  coin  representing  that  value  having  been  formerly  coined.  The 
2-anna  piece  is  called  a  **  panam "  or  "  fanam,"  "  panam "  being  the 
generic  term  for  money.  The  "  varSgan "  or  pagoda,  =  3|  rupees,  is  a 
eoin  often  spoken  of  in  computation.    In  rural  tracts  there  are  traces  of  a 
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coinage  not  generally  known.  Thus  in  one  case  ^  a  sum  of  money  stated  to 
be  **  Puli  69,  Maili  26,  and  KSsi  54  "  was  said  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
Supees  248-9-3  in  Fasli  1231  =  A.D.  1821.  The  puli  was  probably  a 
gold  coin  with  a  tiger  (puli)  engraved  on  it  and  =  about  3^  rupees  or 
one  pagoda.  The  **  maili  "  may  have  borne  the  representation  of  a  peacock 
(maiyal),  which  would  bring  us  possibly  back  to  the  days  when  gold  and 
peacocks  were  exported  from  the  Wynaad  Ophir ;  the  kftsi  seems  to  be  our 
old  friend  '*  cash."    Cf.  Col.  Bead's  report,  p.  248  Chap.  Y. 

1  Suit  No.  1  of  1879  on  the  file  of  the  Sttb-Ck>lleotor. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


DEPAETMENTS. 


Up  to  the  year  1875  the  abkfiri  revenue  was  conducted  on  the  "  farming" 

STstem,  the  farmers  having  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  both 
of  arrack  and  toddy.  In  the  year  1875  the  Salem 
Difltrict  was  selected  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  as  a  suitable  one  for  the 
introduction  of  the  improved  excise  system,  as  it  was  known  that  under  the 
old  fanning  system  most  of  the  taluks  had  been  managed  on  a  somewhat 
similar  plan  by  former  renters,  inasmuch  as  they  had  manufactured  nearly 
all  the  spirits  required  for  each  taluk  at  a  central  distillery,  under  their  own 
saperintendence,  and  had  supplied  them  to  the  vendors  on  the  dowle  system, 
i.0.i  the  vendor  who  undertook  to  sell  the  largest  quantity  of  liquor  per 
mensem  was  given  the  license  for  any  particular  locality,  and  he  paid  for 
the  liqaor  to  the  renter  as  soon  as  he  received  it,  recouping  himself  as  he 
sold  it  to  his  customers.  What  Mr.  DalyeU  terms  the  **  experimental  excise 
STstem"  had  already  been  on  its  trial  in  five  other  districts,  and  the  plan 
adopted  for  Balem  was  based  on  this,  the  new  system  being  supposed  to 
combine  the  moral  checks  of  the  Sadr  distillery  system  (which  professed  to 
secure  the  maximum  of  revenue  from  the  TniniTmim  of  consumption)  with  the 
financial  advantages  of  the  farming  system,  and  would  be  free  from  many  of 
the  defects  which  were  inherent  in  both  those  modes  of  managing  the  excise 
zevenue.  The  main  differences  between  the  improved  excise  system  and  the 
experimental  excise  system  are — (1)  that  under  the  former  the  duty  on  spirits 
is  fixed  with  reference  to  the  actual  selling  price  of  spirits  in  the  districts 
concerned,  instead  of  being  an  arbitrary  rate ;  (2)  that  the  contractors  are 
not  permitted  to  sell  spirits  beyond  a  fixed  maximum  price,  in  order  to 
pre?ent  their  securing  to  themselves  a  large  profit  on  a  small  and  easily 
managed  consumption,  to  the  detriment  of  tihe  excise  duty  and  the  neglect 
of  the  supply  of  outlying  tracts  of  country  ;  and  (8)  that  a  minimum 
paranteed  revenue  for  each  district  is  arrived  at  by  tenders  in  the  open 
market,  so  that  a  public  estimate  may  be  occasionally  obtained  of  that 
normal  consumption  of  spirits  in  each  locality  upon  which  the  State  is 
entitled  to  levy  its  excise.  The  improved  farming  system  requires  that  all 
spirits  shall  be  sold  at  certain  specified  strengths,  and  at  retail  rates  between 
certain  specified  minima  and  maxima.  It  also  provides,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  the  manufacture  of  all  spirits  at  central  distilleries,  which  are  subject  to 
Ooremment  inspection,  and  requires  that  detailed  accounts  shall  be  kept  at 
all  distilleries  and  shops  for  the  information  of  the  officers  of  excise.  In  the 
last  year  of  the  farming  system  (1873-74)  the  total  abkftri  revenue,  the 
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toddy  and  arrack  farms  being  combined,  was  Rupees  3,72,088.  The  tender 
accepted  for  arrack  (Messrs.  Wilson  and  Company)  promised  a  guaranteed 
reyenue  of  Rupees  3,41,000,  and  the  toddy  fieutn  sold  talukwar  for  Bupera 
1,39,430,  the  two  combined  promising  Rupees  4,80,430.  From  various 
causes — ^the  bad  seasons,  high  prices  charged,  competition  of  toddy,  ftc. — 
the  new  arrack  contract  broke  down  in  the  very  first  year,  and  Gbyemment 
accepted  a  compromise  whereby  the  renters  were  allowed  to  pay  on  issues 
only.  Then  came  the  famine,  and,  what  with  loss  of  population,  bad  seasons, 
general  poverty,  &c.,  the  renters  never  had  a  fair  trial.  When  the  period 
of  the  contract  entered  into  in  1875  had  expired,  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Company 
again  tendered  a  guaranteed  revenue  of  Rupees  1,77,584  and  the  toddy,  sold 
talukwar,  totalled  Rupees  1,25,000  for  the  whole  district.  The  toddy  con- 
tractors fell  ahnost  immediately  into  difficulties ;  one  of  them  died  in  jail 
and  the  arrangements  were  disturbed  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  districts. 
Messrs.  Wilson  and  Company  have  also  claimed  concessions  which  had  to  he 
granted  in  other  districts,  and  on  the  whole  the  question  of  what  this  branch 
of  reyenue  can  yield  is  not  yet  solved.  The  bad  seasons  from  which  the 
oountxy  has  been  suffering  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  the  next  contract  in  1881 
may  be  expected  to  be  of  a  stable  nature.  Valuable  information  on  the 
subject  will  be  found  in  a  report  from  Mr.  Dalyell  to  the  Chief  Secretazy, 
dated  23rd  September  1 876,  and  another  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  dated  22nd 
April  1874. 
This  department  has  recently  undergone  much  disorganization  and  is 

now  being  reorganized.  A  few  years  ago  a  Distriet 
P^ilo  wSSm.^'     Engineer  had  under  him  a  Range  Officer  of  the  Executive 

Engineer  dass  at  Salem  and  HosOr,  a  Supervisor  in 
charge  of  a  range  at  Tirupatur,  and  another  working  in  the  south  of  the 
district,  with  an  Overseer  for  each  taluk.  The  Executive  Engineer  at  Salem 
now  supervises  the  Assistant  Engineer  at  Hosur,  and  the  subordinate 
department  is  about  to  be  reduced  ;i  so  it  is  impossible  to  write  anything 
definite  on  the  subject.  The  roads  have  all  been  handed  over  to  the  Local 
Fund  Boards,  who  keep  their  own  Engineers,  and  it  is  understood  that  minor 
irrigation  works  are  to  be  repaired  by  the  Collector,  while  all  departments 
will  carry  out  the  repairs  of  their  own  buildings. 
The  district  is  not  one  of  those  in  which  a  Government  Chi^lain  is 

stationed,   but   once   in   two   months  a  Chaplain  from 

Bangalore  comes  out  to  officiate  at  the  Remount  Depdt 
and  Hosur,  and,  when  there  is  a  Chaplain  on  the  Shevaroys,  he  is  bound  to 
visit  Salem  and  officiate  once  a  month.  Clergymen  on  leaye  on  the 
Shevaroys  are  appointed  to  be  pro  tern.  Chaplains  at  jElrkOd,  for  which  they 
draw  Rupees  100  a  month,  and  are  provided  with  accommodation  at  the 
parsonage,  for  which  they  pay  Rupees  30  per  mensem.  Otherwise  the 
district  is  wholly  unprovided  for  as  regards  the  Church  of  England.  The 
church  on  the  Shevaroys  belongs  to  trustees.  That  at  Salem,  which  is 
a  monument  of  good  taste  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Chishohn,  was 


1  Since  the  ahoye  was  written  the  AsfiiBtant  Engineer  waa  reduced  and  the  Execntivd 
Engineer  has  now  entire  charge  of  oU  Fablic  Works  Department  operations  in  the 
district. 
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«roe£ed  partly  by  local  subscriptionB  and  partly  by  a  Goyenunent  grant-in- 
aid.    The  church  at  Hos^  was  built  by  the  8.P.G.  aided  by  subscriptions. 
The  8.P.G.  is  supposed  to  work  in  the  Hostlr  Taluk,  where  the  Society  is 
only  represented  by  a  catechist,  who  is  occasionally  superrised  by  a  native 
deigyman  from  Bangalore.    The  rest  of  tho  district  is  occupied  by  the 
London  Mission  and  Lutheran  Evangelical  Mission  (Protestants),  and  by  the 
French  Foreign  Mission  (Boman  Catholics).    The  London  Mission  has  two 
diief  stations  at  Salem  and  TirupatOr,  and  commenced  work  under  the 
Beverend  H.  Crisp  in  1 827  at  Salem.    Several  schools  which  had  been  estab- 
lidied  and  supported  by  the  Collector,  Mr.  M.  D.  Cockbum,  were  at  once 
given  over  to  the  cha^^  of  the  Missionary. .  This  gentleman  died  in  1832, 
and  the  Mission  was  in  abeyance  until  1833  when  Mr.  Walton  took  cha^^. 
The  schools  then  contained  350  heathen  children,  and  on  Sundays  the 
number  of  hearers  had  increased  from  5  to  50.     Li  May  1840  the  Reverend 
J.  M.  Lechler  arrived,  and  in  June  of  the  following  year,  when  the  Eeverend 
J.Walton  died,  took  entire  charge  of  the  Mission,  laboured  alone  for  21  years, 
and,  while  stall  in  harness,  was  seized  with  cholera  and  expired  on  the  17th 
Jnne  1861  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.    In  the  course  of  21  years  he 
naturally  made  experiments  in  more  than  one  direction.  The  first  plan  which 
he  tried  was  to  establish  schools  over  the  greater  part  of  the  district,  where 
Christian  books  were  taught,  and  where  he  and  his  assistants  preadied 
during  their  periodical  visits.    This  plan  failed  because  the  masters  were 
all  heathens  and  oould  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  teach  the  Catechism  and 
Ouistian  lessons.    The  second  plan  was  to  collect  scattered  families  willing 
to  place  themselves  under  Christiaii  instruction  and  to  form  them  into 
Christian  villages,  giving  them  pecuniary  assistance  to  start  as  cultivators. 
Ihe  catechists  in    chai^  proved  unfaithful,  and  the  people,   when  the 
anstance  begun  was  not  continued,  went  back  to  their  old  habits  and 
beliefe.    A  female  orphanage  was  commenced  in  1840  with  4  girls,  and  the 
numbers  gradually  rose  to  14,  22,  40,  and  at  last  70  girls.   A  similar  school 
was  started  for  boys,  and  in  connection  with  it  a  school  of  industry.    This 
achodl  of  industry  appears  to  have  had  a  somewhat  chequered  histovy.    A 
Christian  carpenter  and  three  young  men  first  constituted  it.    Li  1851  a 
Eoropean  master  and  superintendent  was  needed:   the  institution  then 
numbered  14  young  men,  to  whom  the  trades  of  carpentry,  smithery, 
and  brick-laying  were  taught.    In  1853  the  number  of  inmates  had  risen  to 
95.    A  second  European  assistant  was  then  engaged  and  considerable 
imptovements  made.    Treble  the  number  of  workmen  could  then  have  been 
employed,  but,  to  the  surprise  (!)  of  the  Missionary,  many  of  the  people 
went  away  to  the  rail-road  and  other  places  where  they  found  easier  work 
and  greater  pay.    In  1858  there  were  16  young  men  in  the  school,  who 
were  instructed  in  the  truths  of  Christianity  while  learning  a  respectable 
trade.    This  school,  though  not  fulfilling  Mr.  Lechler's  expectations,  did 
good  work,  and  was  only  abolished  after  his  death,  as  it  was  deemed 
inadvisable  to  continue  it  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  Mission. 
His  widow,  who  is  a  large  house-owner  and  coffee-planter  on  the  Shevaroys, 
Btin  takes  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Mission,  in  which  two  of  her  sons- 
in-law  are  labouring.    According  to  Mr.  Lechler's  report  for  1859,  a  year 
and  a  half  before  he  died,  the  statistics  of  the  Mission  were  as  follows  :^ 

VOL.    I.  21 
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oatecbistB  11,  out-stations  4,  oonununioants  35;  "under  Ohristiaa  instnic- 
tion  about  850."  As  far  as  can  be  made  out,  aU  these  were  not  baptised, 
for  in  the  report  for  1858  the  number  of  baptised  persons  is  g^yen  as  144, 
while  the  number  under  ''Ohristian  instruction"  is  given  as  ''somewhat 
aboYe  300."  The  schools  were :  Boys'  Orphan  and  Boarding  Asylum  con- 
taining 30,  Oirls'  Orphan  and  Boarding  Asylum  containing  25,  Industrial 
School  25  lads,  and  six  oountry  day  schools  containing  75  pupils. 

Mr.  Leohler  erected  a  Mission-house  at  Salem,  a  fine  substantial  Gothic 
church,  and  school-rooms  for  boys  and  girls.  He  also  opened  a  Bible  and 
book  dep6t  in  the  Basaar  Street,  Salem.  The  Beverend  0.  Campbell  from 
Bangalore  took  charge  of  the  Ifiasion  after  Mr.  Lechler's  death  until  the 
arriyal  of  the  Bererend  O.  Mabbs  in  January  1862.  Mr.  Mabbs  in  conse- 
quence of  ill-health  was  often  away  for  lengthened  periods  from  the  district, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  do  but  little ;  and  in  Noyember  1865  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Trayanoore,  when  the  Beverend  W.  E.  Morris  took  charge  of 
the  station  ;  but  after  three  years  the  work  proved  too  much  for  him.  He 
was  obliged  to  go  home  in  February  1869  to  recruit  his  shattered  health 
with  the  hope  of  returning,  but  tiiat  hope  was  nerer  realised,  as  his 
medical  advisers  decided  that  he  should  never  again  attempt  to  live  in  the 
tropics. 

In  January  1869  Mr.  Phillips  took  cha^^  of  the  Salem  Mission  in  addi- 
tion to  the  IHrupatQr  station,  an  account  of  which  will  follow.  There  were 
at  the  end  of  that  year  11  out-stations,  14  native  preachers,  129  communi- 
cants, 475  baptised  persons  including  communicants,  5  boys'  schools  contain- 
ing 125  scholars,  and  2  girls'  schools  containing  84  girls,  in  connection 
with  the  Mission. 

In  February  1870  the  Beverend  Heniy  Toller  and  his  wife  arrived  to 
take  the  place  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris,  but  within  six  weeks  of  their  arrival 
Mr.  Toller  was  suddenly  attacked  with  cholera  and  died  in  a  few  hours. 
Mrs.  Toller  returned  home  in  the  very  same  ship  in  which  both  bad  oome 
out. 

The  Directors  weregreatiyperplexed  when  they  heard  of  tiie  sodden  death 
of  Mr.  Toller.  They  had  lost  four  men  at  Salem  during  the  preceding  eight 
years,  two  by  death  and  two  by  Olnees,  and  naturally  feared  the  conse- 
quences of  sending  another  man  there.  They  therefore  proposed  to  give  up 
the  district  to  the  Aroot  Mission,  and  transfer  Mr.  Phillips  from  TirupatUr 
to  the  Goimbatflr  District.  Apart,  however,  from  the  inability  of  the  Arcot 
Mission  to  take  the  district,  the  Local  Oommittee  strongly  and  unanimously 
opposed  the  proposal.  They  pointed  out  the  effect  it  would  have  in  break- 
ing up  the  symmetry  of  the  Mission  field,  Salem  being  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Madras,  Bangalore,  and  CoimbatOr  Missions ;  adjoining  the 
latter  on  the  south,  and  Bangalore  oa  the  north,  and  only  half  a  day's 
journey  from  Madras  by  rail.  The  result  was  that  the  Directors  relinquished 
the  idea  of  giving  up  the  district,  and  Mr.  Phillips  has  continued  in  diaige 
of  the  Mission  from  1869  to  the  present  time,  except  when  at  home  on  fur- 
lough in  1873-74,  when  the  Beverend  H.  Bice,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
succeed  him  at  TirupatUr,  superintended  the  work  from  that  station. 

The  strength  of  the  Mission  according  to  the  report  of  1878,  or  17  years 
after  its  commencement,  was  as  follows: — ^native  preachera  5,  reader  1, 
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oiti-Btatioiis  5,  oommunicants  26,  baptized  (including  communicants)  154, 
bojs'  school  1,  containing  80  pupils,  and  a  girls'  school  containing  39. 

Among  the  oonverts  of  this  Mission  axejhe  BrahmanSy  but  one  went  back 
to  heathenism  under  great  pressure  from  his  relatives. 

Sinoe  the  commencement  of  the  Mission  52  years  ago,  the  Society  have 
kept  miUf  one  IRsnonary  in  the  district  43  years,  an4  ttoo  Miuumaries  for  9 
yean. 

There  are  now  2  Missionaries  in  the  district  assisted  by  15  native 
pieaehers.  In  round  numbers  there  are  950  baptized  persons,  the  proportion 
of  native  preachers  to  baptized  persons  being  1  to  63^. 

The  Lutheran  Evangelical  Mission  has  a  little  chapel  on  the  Shevaroys, 
whidi  is  occasionally  visited  by  one  of  the  Missionaries  from  Trichinopoly 
or  Tianquebar,  but  this  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  chief  stations  of 
that  Society. 
The  Boman  Catholic  Mission  is  divided  into  eight  districts  as  follows  :— 
Sakm,  including  9  centres  of  work  at  Salem,  Chettiapatti,  Chinnapampatti, 
TedapOdi,  BeddifLr,  Kaniampatti,  Sankagiridurgam,  KftttSri,  Kalkav^ri, 
tad  Madiampatti,  with  8,795  adherents  in  114  villages.  In  this  district  is 
the  principal  church  of  the  Salem  District  with  its  presbytery,  and  six 
minor  churches  with  presbyteries,  one  church  with  no  presbytery,  and  two 
chqiels. 

Jikrawram  and  surrounding  villages  with  565  converts ;  this  district  con* 
tains  a  church  and  residence  for  the  priest  and  a  convent  for  nuns. 

Srisd  (Shevaroys),  European,  East  Indian,  and  Native  Eoman  Catholic 
population  685.    A  church  and  bungalow  are  provided  here. 

EoUur-DhamuipHri,  with  8  centres  at  KoilfLr,  SAvadinr,  Nellimaratham- 
patti,  Mallftpuram,  Pallipatti,  Tenkaxaik5ttai  and  BSlagundlir.  In  this 
district  are  3,146  converts  in  about  40  villages.  A  principal  church,  pres- 
bytexy  and  convent  are  provided  at  Koiltlr ;  and  one  church  with  presby- 
tery, three  chapels  with  presbyteries,  and  fourteen  chapels  without  presby 
teries,  are  scattered  over  the  different  villages. 

EoilHr'TintpatiJir, — This  district  contains  2,554  converts,  one  principal 
ehurdi  and  presbytery,  three  minor  churches  with  one  presbytery,  and  four 
chapels. 

KoMoampaUi  is  partly  in  the  district  of  Trichinopoly ;  but  in  the  Salem 
District  it  boasts  of  748  converts  in  about  20  villages,  with  two  churches 
and  presbyteries  and  three  chapels. 

Emtgmfkd  has  some  villages  in  South  Arcot ;  but  in  Salem  it  has  1,698  con- 
verts in  about  40  villages,  two  churches  with  presbyteries,  and  one  chapel 
with  preabytexy  and  six  chapels  without  presbyteries. 

MadagondapMi. — ^This  district  is  at  present  governed  by  the  Vicariate 
ApoetoHc  of  Bangalore,  the  seven  preceding  being  under  the  Bishop  of 
Pondicherry.  This,  however,  is  not  a  permanent  arraogement,  but  may  be 
modified  according  to  the  number  of  Missionaries  available.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  whole  district  of  Salem  was  under  a  single  priest ;  there  are 
now  ten  or  more.  Madagondapalli  is  the  chief  station,  where  a  pretty  church, 
gtring  quite  a  home-like  look  to  the  village,  has  been  erected.  The  stations 
annexed  to  it  areMattakSri,  Mardanapalli,  Attipalli,  and  Dfisaripalli ;  1,200 
Christiaiu,  mostly  Sudras,  form  the  congregations.    The  grand  total  for  the 
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district  is  14,391.  Brfthmans  and  Kehatrias  excepted,  all  the  kigher  castes 
are  fairly  represented  in  these  numbers.  The  aboye  details  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  courtesy  of  Monseigneur  Laonenan,  the  Bishop  of  Fondichenry. 
The  devotion  to  duty  shown  by  these  Missionaries  is  beyond  praise,  but  their 
lives  are  so  retired  that,  unless  sought  out,  their  presence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood might  long  be  unsuspected.  Men  of  high  culture  and  sometimes  of 
high  birth  give  up  all  in  Europe  to  live  and  fare  like  the  native  peasantiy 
for  whom  they  labour,  and  subsist  on  a  pittance  which  is  thought  barely 
sufficient  for  a  native  derk.  For  thirty  and  forty  years  they  live  this  life  <rf 
monotony  but  high  endeavour,  never  returning  to  Europe  of  their  own  free 
will.  Both  in  the  past  and  present  they  have  conciliated  the  admiration  of 
all  but  their  most  bigoted  opponents,  and  not  rarely  their  loss  is  felt  as  a 
loss  to  the  whole  district.  When,  at  the  dose  of  the  famine,  in  which  his 
efforts  had  been  unceasing,  Father  Brisard  of  Salem  put  on  the  crown  of 
immortality,  there  was  not  a  European  in  the  district  who  did  not  regret 
him  as  a  friend.  The  famine  orphans  of  the  sub-division  were  handed  over 
en  mane  to  F^  Thirion  of  Dharmapuri,  in  whom  the  little  waifs  have  found 
a  kind  and  indulgent  father.  The  disparity  of  numbers  between  the 
Frotestant  and  Roman  Catholic  converts  is  generally  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  that  the  Protestant  Missionaries  are  more  exacting  in  the  tests 
applied  before  baptism ;  but  the  antiquity  of  the  Salem  Mission  is  quite 
enough  to  account  for  the  difference.  The  following  is  a  translation  of 
a  memorandum  in  French  which  F^re  Thirion  was  kind  enough  to  draw 
up  ; — 

**  St.  Francois  Xavier,  Apostle  of  India,  came  from  Fortugal  to  Goain 
1540  and  made  innumerable  converts  in  the  ten  years  during  which  he 
preached  the  Gospel  in  this  land.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  oentuzy 
the  Reverend  Jesuit  Fathers  took  up  the  work  which  he  had  commenced, 
and  had  much  success  in  preaching  over  the  whole  south  of  India,  where 
they  founded  many  flourishing  Missions.  In  1606  the  celebrated  Robert  de 
NobUi,'  a  relation  of  the  Fope  Julius  the  Third  and  of  the  Oaidinal  BeUar- 
main,*  arrived  in  India  and  entered  on  a  career  of  preaching  which  lasted 
forty  years,  during  which  he  worked  incalculable  good  by  his  wisdom  and 
indefatigable  zeal.  Deeply  versed  in  all  the  languages  and  customs  of  the 
country,  he  made  himself  '  all  things  to  all  men '  to  win  the  people  to  the 
faith.  He  adopted  the  habit  of  Hfe  of  the  Brfthmans  and  observed  all  the 
fiohfirams  or  customs  of  the  higher  castes,  and  crowned  his  work  by  founding 
the  Ghristian  Church  at  Madura.  After  this,  accompanied  by  his  BrShman 
disciples  and  native  servants,  he  turned  his  steps  to  Salem  about  the  year 
1630,  to  carry  his  mission  towards  the  north.  Fassing  by  Trichinopoly  he 
reached  Shendamangalam  (in  Nsmakal),  capital  of  the  State  of  Ramachan- 
dra  Nftyakar,  a  tributary  to  the  king  of  Madura,  where  the  great '  Saniyfisi 
was  received  with  all  distinction,  the  king  himself  offering  him  a  handaome 
site  on  which  to  build  a  church.  The  Missionary,  however,  thought  himself 
bound  to  push  on  to  Salem,  and  was  forced,  for  the  moment,  to  dedine  the 
generous  offer.' 


>  Known  to  the  nativee  ai  Tattuva  Kftdar  podagdr  or  *'  pr^dicateur  de  la  Tiaie  aagesM.*' 
3  Ballarmiiie  ? 
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'*  Sttlem  was  then  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Salapatti  Nftyakan,'  another 

ddaf  tribtttaiy  to  the  king  of  Madura.    At  the  very  outset  the  population  of 

Silem  manifested  an  nnmistakablehostility  to  the  efforts  of  the  Father  Bobert 

de  Nobili,  and  refused  him  eyerything,  so  that  he  was  reduced  to  pray  for 

ahslter  in  an  abandoned  chAvadi  outside  the  town.    There  he  was  subjected 

to  a&  sorts  of  priyations  and  contemptuous  treatment  and  at  last  fell  danger- 

oady  lU :  hie  foUowers,  however,  failed  to  persuade  him  to  leave  this  in- 

liospitable  city.    Warrior  by  nature,  he  set  himself  resolutely  to  conquer  or 

die  ia  planting  the  cross  in  this  country.    After  he  had  endured  a  severe  and 

longtiial  of  forfy  days  of  suffering,  the  pagans,  touched  by  so  much  virtue 

sod  patience,  came  in  crowds  to  visit  the  new  '  guru,'  and  to  listen  to  his 

taufhing.    The  brother  of  the  king  of  Sattiamangalam,  then  a  refugee  at 

Salem,  was,  with  his  four  sons,  amongst  the  most  assiduous  attendants.    A 

great  number  of  persons  of  distinction  received  baptism ;  the  king  of  Salem 

eoneeived  the  desire  to  see  the  great  man  and  hear  his  doctrine,  which  filled 

Urn  with  wonder,  and  he  ended  by  bestowing  on  him  his  confidence  and  true 

friendship,  and  defended  him  against  the  calumnies  and  plots  of  the  priests  of 

the  idols,  who  were  stirred  with  anger  against  the  preacher  and  sought  to  per- 

leente  him.    The  Brfihmans  and  other  experts  had  numerous  conferences 

bsfore  the  king,  and  the  missionary,  refiiting  victoriously  all  their  fables,  had 

little  difficulty  in  showingto  them  the  sublimity  and  sanctity  of  the  Christian 

doctrine.    From  this  date,  A.D.  1630,  Christianity  was  established  in  Salem, 

sad  a  fair  church,  surmounted  by  the  cross,  arose  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 

That  the  crusade  developed  itself  towards  the  north,  and  that  Misnonaries 

esme  from  Salem  and  neighbouring  places  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the 

kingdom  of  Maisltr,  and  especially  at  Koiltlr-Dharmapuri,  may  be  presumed 

from  the  fact  that  in  1676,  or  fourteen  years  after  the  death  of  Bobert  de 

NobiU  at  Mailapflr  in  Madras,  the  Beverend  Father  Jean  de  Britto  passed 

through  Sattiamangalam  on  his  way  to  visit  the  two  Missionaries  installed 

St  Dharmapuri.    Of  these,  both  Europeans,  one  was  named  Susiapdre 

Swimiar  and  the  other  Antoniar.    Tradition  has  it  that^  in  the  outset,  a 

European  priest  was  assigned  exclusively  to  minister  to  the  higher  castes 

and  was  called  the  <  Priest  of  the  Brfthmans,'  while  another,  called  *  Pan- 

dbam  Sftmi,'  ministered  to  the  Pariahs  of  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  caste 

prejudices  might  not  stay  the  progress  of  conversions.    Father  de  Britto 

was  subsequently  recalled  to  Europe  by  his  superiors ;  but,  again  returning, 

made  his  way  by  (Hngee  through  the  wild  forests  of  the  JavBdis  to  Dharma- 

porL    Thence  he  proceeded  to  his  mission  in  the  Marava  country,  where  he 

was  put  to  death  in  an  outburst  of  fanaticism  after  having  baptized  more 

than  10,000  pagans  in  a  single  year.    He  has  been  happy  in  his  death, 

being  the  only  canonised  martyr  of  India.    Towards  the  middle  of  the 

eighteenth  century  religion  advanced  its  standards  in  all  directions  throughout 

tibe  country,  and  the  number  of  converts  is  said  to  have  reached  a  total  of 

three  millions  when  the  deplorable  suppression  of  the  Company  of  Jesus 

took  place.    This  was  a  misfortune  felt  as  irreparable  to  the  present  day ; 

for  the  Missions  of  India,  founded  at  the  price  of  so  many  privations,  being 

deprived  of  their  Missionaries,  many  of  the  Christian  communities  were  lost, 


1  Shlk  Kaik  ?  cf.  page  71,  Vol.  U. 
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and  it  was  not  until  towards  the  oommencement  of  the  nineteenth  oentory  that 
the  work  oould  be  seriously  taken  in  hand.  Then  Yioar- Apostolic  Bishops 
with  Missionaries  were  sent  forth  by  the  SoToreign  Pontiff  to  sustain  and 
re-establish  the  Missions  of  India.  First,  about  1786,  Mcnseignear  de 
Tabraea  and  Mottet,  and  alter  them,  about  1796,  Monseigneur  Dolidia  and 
the  famous  Abb6  Dubois  oame  to  Pondicheny,  followed  in  1819  by  Monseig- 
neur  D'Halioamasse  and  Monsieur  Jarrige.  The  litde  diurch  at  Koiltbr  was 
enlarged  and  rebuilt  in  1822  by  the  Missionary  Sahadeva  Nftdar,  and  again 
enla]^;ed  and  restored,  under  Monseigneur  Bonnand  de  Drusipare,  by 
Monsieur  Fricand,  and  again  by  Monsieur  Gouyon.  Lastly  it  was  com- 
pletely demolished  and  rebuUt  on  a  much  larger  scale  witii  a  cupda  and 
nine  nayes,  under  Monseigneur  Qodelle,  by  Monsieur  Thirion,  now  in 
charge ;  but  even  this  does  not  suffice  for  the  Christian  population,  and  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  build  at  Koilflr  a  large  number  of  chftvadis  to 
shelter  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  oome  from  great  distances  to  the  grand 
festivals.  The  Missionaries  are  grateful  for  the  favour  of  Oovenmient, 
under  which  (by  the  Tope  Rules)  a  large  tope,  tax  free,  has  been  planted 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public  ;  but  they  deplore  the  loss -of  an  annual 
grant  of  Bupees  42  granted  by  Government  to  their  ancient  and  historic 
church.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Maisflr  the  Abb6  Dubois  assirted 
with  his  sympathy  and  valuable  advice  in  the  struggle  against  l^pu  Sultan. 
Besides  the  natural  sympathy  of  a  common  European  origin,  there  were 
other  reasons  why  the  celebrated  Abb6  should  interest  himself  in  the  success 
of  the  English  arms,  namely,  the  hostility  and  cruelty  which  the  Ghristiaii 
community  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Tipu  Sultan,  who,  without  any 
provocation,  had  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  important  church  at  Koilfii 
and  of  another  at  Eadagatilr,  and  had  exported  by  force  to  Maisiir  half  die 
Christian  popiidation,  whom  he  sought  to  convert  to  Mahometanism.  The 
Bupees  42  annually  given  by  Oovemment  were  regarded  as  a  compensation 
to  the  Mission  for  the  losses  and  injuries  which  they  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Masalmans.  It  may  be  hoped  that  my  feeble  voice  may  be 
heard  and  approved  by  a  generous  Oovemment,  so  that  this  small  but 
valued  alms  may  be  restored  to  the  church  of  Koiltir,  honoured  but  lately 
by  the  presence  of  the  Governor  of  Madras  and  other  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  English  rule. 

^*  We  have  established,  according  to  our  feeble  means,  a  school  for  little 
orphan  girls  ^  and  neophytes,  superintended  by  three  nuns  from  Pondi- 
eheiry.  This  little  institution  prospers,  and  promises  to  work  in  its  little 
sphere  for  the  regeneration  of  Indian  women,  hitherto  neglected. 

«  NoTB. — To  understand  the  concessions  made  by  the  Missionaries  of 
former  times  to  caste  usages,  reference  is  necessary  to  the  different  dream- 
stances  of  time  and  place  which  rendered  them  legitunate,  and  they  were,  in 
part  at  least,  sanctioned,  after  long  controversies,  by  the  legitimate  authority 
of  the  Pope.  Since  those  times,  usages  opposed  to  religion  were  ruthlessly 
and  irrevocably  abolished  amongst  the  Christians,  despite  the  defection  of  a 
great  number  whose  religious  impressions  were  not  fully  consolidated.    If  it 

1  All  the  ftunine  orphans  of  the  Bub-diririon,  some  200  in  nYimber,  were  taken  over, 
without  any  pecaniary  aflsistance  from  Goyemment,  by  the  KoilOr  Mibaoh,  and  are  being 
carefolly  brought  up  by  Father  Thirion  and  his  ooadjutoia. 
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was  permissible  to  a  philoaoplier  to  say  "  Perish  the  world  for  an  idea,"  still 
itroi^^  reasons  existed  to  justify  the  Pope  and  the  Missionaries  in  saying 
thd  asms  for  the  scmpulous  maintenance  of  the  ascertained  faith  of  Gk>d. 
In  fbnner  timee  usages,  legitimate  or  deemed  a  matter  of  indifference,  were 
obi8r?ed  and  maintained  by  the  Missionaries  as  suggested  by  human  wisdom 
and  by  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  who  made  himself  all  things  to  all  men 
that  he  might  win  them  all  to  Christ :  and  as  the  Saviour  did  not  disdain  to 
baeome  man  to  save  men,  so,  in  the  same  spirit,  the  Missionaries  of  former 
times  did  not  disdain  to  become  Indians  to  save  the  Indians ;  and  we,  their 
aieoessors,  are  bound  to  make  to  caste  those  concessions,  legitimate  and 
apfHtnred  by  the  superiors,  and  by  the  more  common  wisdom  of  mankind." 
Under  the  heading  of  Ecdesiastical  the  cemeteries  of  the  district  deserve 

notice.  Many  brave  men,  who  died  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  lie  buried  in  them,  and  the  inscriptions  over 
tfafiir  tombs  become  daily  more  and  more  illegible.  It  is  not  inappropriate, 
therefore,  to  append  a  list  of  the  Europeans  who  have  found  a  last  resting- 
place  in  the  district,  so  far  as  their  names  are  known. 


Year. 


Name,  Parentage,  and  Age. 


818 

818 

818 

820 

828 
824 
824 
884 
828 

829 
880 

881 

831 

8S1 

833 

883 

836 

886 

337 


837 
839 


Salbm  Gsketsrt. 

2l8t  ApriL    Lieutenant  Gharlea  Thomaa  Xllia,  of  H.M/a  Ist  Regiment  of  Royal 

Soots,  aged  26  yean  9  montha  and  9  daya. 
4th  June.    Gharlea  Oarpanter,  Eaq.,  of  tiie  Honourable  Company'B  Ciril  Service 

on  the  Madras  Eatablidiment,  aged  44  years. 
I7fh  September.    William  Heath,  son  of  Joaiah  ICarshall  Heath  and  Charlotte 

Catherine  Heath  hia  wife.    Bom  May  20th,  181S. 
19th  January.    laeatenant-Colonel  Vehman,  H.M.'s  63rd  Regiment,  aged  84 

yean.    Died  at  Namakal  of  cholera.    This  is  probaUy  a  cenotaph. 
leth  January.    Maria  Rosalie,  wife  of  W.  D.  Davis,  man,,  aged  27  yean. 
16th  Jnne.    Mn.  Ann  Waat. 

26th  Jnne.'    Robert  John  Hunter,  Esq.,  aged  28  yean. 
6th  July.    Louisa,  wife  of  Robert  J.  Himtar,  Esq.,  aged  24  yean. 
6th  February.    Jane,  the  bebved  wife  of  Captain  H.  Ooyle,  of  the  28th  Regiment 

Native  Innntry. 
7th  May.    Eliza  Steffe,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  Orisp,  in  her  24th  year. 
28th  Febmary.    Edward  Robert  HarsraTe,  Esq.,  of  the  Madraa  Civil  Servioe, 

and  18  yean  Collector  of  the  Zillah  of  Salem,  aged  66  years. 
22nd  February.    Enaign  John  Harrison  Btapleton,  of  the  39Ui  Regiment  Native 

Infantry,  aged  20  ycfn* 
2nd  June.    Qiptain  Thomaa  Bobaon,  of  the  26th  Regiment  Madraa  Native  Infan. 

try,  aged  40  yean. 
28th  October.    The  Rev.  Henry  Orisp,  Missionary  of  the  London  Missionary 

Society,  aged  28  years. 
4th  Febinazy.    Robert  Daaoon,  Captain  in  the  18th  Regiment  Native  Infantry, 

aged  34  yean. 
18th  Jnly.    George  Campbell,  the  infant  eon  of  Captain  (George  Bum,  14th  Regi- 
ment Native  Innnfay,  aged  11  months. 
24th  March.    John  Bynums,  lieatenant  in  the  18th  Regiment  Native  Infantry, 

affed  32  yean. 
29th  May.    John  McDonald  Xinto,  Captain  of  the  16th  Regiment  Madraa  Natiye 

Infantry,  aged  38  Teara. 
23rd.  24tii,  and  26th  Jnly.    Mary  Ann  Bevan,  and  Emma  Julia  and  Adel,  the 

wib  and  danghten  of  Ci^tain  Henry  Bevan,  of  the  27th  Regiment  Native 

Lifantry^all  3t  cholera. 
11th  September.    Jamea  01aa,  Baq.,  late  of  the  Madraa  Medical  Service. 
4th  Febmary.    Jamea  Oorbett  Taylor. 
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Name,  Parentage,  and  Age. 


839 

839 

839 

840 
841 

842 

842 
842 
846 

846 

846 
846 
847 

848 
849 

849 

861 

863 

868 

864 

864 

864 

868 

860 

861 

861 
862 


862 
868 

863 

866 
867 

867 
868 


26th  Karoh.    Archibald  OougUa,  late  laeatenant  in  the  Coips  of  Hadraa  Engi- 

neera. 
28th  March.    Louisa  Margaret,  the  beloved  danghtar  of  William  and  Mazia 

darke,  aged  4  veara  7  montha  and  13  days. 
18th  Augitft.     Mrs.  Anna  Walton,  the  beloTed  wife  of  the  Ber.  Qeorge  WaUon, 

ased  36  years  and  3  months. 
IStii  August.    James  Moreton  Walhonst. 
9th  June.    Bev.  George  Walton,  Missionary  at  Salem,  aged  39  years  and  6 

months. 
6th  April.    Isabella  Helen,  daoghter  of  John  and  Charlotte  Helen  Oadenhead, 

aged  1  year  2  months  and  23  days. 
28i4  April.    Eugene  Chattelier  Mershaat,  aged  30  years  1  month  and  6  days. 
1st  December.    Frederick  Mole,  Esq.,  Madras  Oiyil  Service,  aged  30  years. 
17th  March.    EmeUa,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Emelia  Aon  Mortlock,  aged  33 

years  10  months  and  10  akys. 
8th  February.    Robert  FituiBens,  kte  Head  Writer  of  the  Salem  Collector's 

Cutcherry,  died  of  cholera  at  QhiJdptir. 
26th  May.    Charles  Warner,  son  of  Captain  X«Boaster,  of  the  Horse  Axtilleiy. 
6th  June.    Archibald  Sanilton,  Madras  Civil  Service,  aged  27  years. 
14th  September.    Mary  Ann,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  late  Mr.  Lu)»  Maddi,  of 

Chittoor,  aged  43  years  and  6  months. 
10th  June.    i>.  Oadaahead,  Ew}.,  aged  38  years. 
16th  April.    Mary  Ann  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  late  W.  O.  flhakispear,  Esq., 

aged  26  years  and  6  months. 
22nd  Jnne.    Louisa  Isabella,  daughter  of  G.  Quanbrongh,  lieutenant,  Indian 

Navy,  and  Wilhehnina  lus  wife,  aged  3  years  8  months  and  12  days. 
6th  April.  Bev.  C.  Josiah  Tajtor,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  Misriunary 

at  Faneividali,  Tinnevelly,  aged  43  years. 
3rd  February.    Heinrich  George,  son  of  the  Rev.  C.  Ocha,  and  Sarah  his  wile, 

aged  3  years  and  6  months. 
9th  August.    Joeepha  Jennings,  the  beloved  wife  of  Mr.  J,  L.  IsBtlsniti, 

Merchant,  aged  27  years  and  8  months. 
28th  January.    Mr.  Cosmo  D'Santos,  of  the  Medical  Establishment,  aged  66 

years. 
30th  May.    Edmund  Robert  Joseph,  the  infant  son  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Baatlamam,  aged 

1  year  and  3  montha. 
August.    Thomas,  infant  son  of  Esther  Rahm  by  her  farmer  husband  Mr.  C. 

Crowe,  aged  9  months. 
16th  ApriL    Emily,  the  beloved  daughter  of  James  and  Leila  Fiaelier,  aged  U 

mmiths  and  21  days. 
18th  June.    Emma,  beloved  dauffhter  of  Migor  E.  B.  Marsaek,  13th  Regiment 

Kative  Infantry,  and  of  Louisa  his  wife,  in  the  4th  year  of  her  age. 
31st  May.    Leila,  the  beloved  wife  oi  Mr.  James  liselMr,  aged  21  years  8 

months  and  28  days. 
10th  July.    Major.General  Nioho]as  Fenwiek  Johnson,  aged  68  years. 
16th   December.    Mrs.   Wilhelmina   Amelia  GiUes,  the  second  and  bdbved 

daiu^hter  of  Apothecary  George  Sampson,  of  the  Madras  Medical  EstaMishmsnt, 

died  at  Mimchkvadi,  aged  16  years  and  4  days. 
16th  December.    Esther,  the  bdoved  wife  of  Mr.  C.  Baha,  aged  27  years. 
10th  March.    William  Gretn,  late  Serieant  of  the  D  Company,  2nd  Battalion, 

Madras  Artillery,  and  Inspector  of  PoUoe,  Chittoor  District,  aged  47  years. 
28thApri].    Henry  Stewart  mi,  Lieataiiant  in  the  Madras  Staff  Corps,  aged  28 

years. 
14th  October.    T.  H.  Tilts. 
80th  June.    Maria  Leonora,  wife  of  W.  Bsslih,  Esq.,  Pensioned  DepntyColko- 

tor,  aoed  69  years. 
27th  July.    The  infant  son  of  Oaptsm  and  Mm.  Picton  Wallow. 
8th  November.    Montague  Edwin  Foord,  Captain,  Madras  Staff  Coips  (Bappen 

and  Miners),  fourth  son  of  Colonel  H.  8.  Foord,  Madras  Artillery,  aged  32  jesis 

8  months  and  8  days.    Shot  aooidentally  by  his  own  Shikari,  who  was  trymg  to 

save  him  from  a  bear. 
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Year. 


Name,  Parentage,  and  Age. 


1869 
1869 

1870 
1870 
1870 
1871 

1871 

1871 

1873 
1873 

1874 

1875 

1875 
1375 
1878 

1878 


1846 
1861 


1863 


355 
855 
856 

859 

859 
859 

860 

860 

861 

861 
868 


868 

868 

869 
869 
873 


Salbm  Gbkstuit — {Continued). 

25tli  May.    George  Frederick  Fiielier,  aged  26  years. 

21at  September.    Vere  Leyenthorpe,  the  little  son  of  Charlea  N.  Potliin  and 

Annie  hia  wife. 

15th  March.    Henry  Toller,  Miisionary,  aged  26  jreara. 
Charlea  Norman  Foehin,  of  the  Madzaa  GivU  Service,  aged  44  years. 
ISth  AngoBt.    Guy  A.  Bloomllald,  aged  2  yearn  8  monuB  and  29  days. 
15th  May.    Enmui  Jane,  the  beloved  wife  of  Mr.  William  BrowB,  Jailor,  Central 

Jail,  Salem,  aged  26  years. 
8th  October.    Francis  Gtorald,  son  of  Captain  Picton  Warlow  and  Eleanor  his 

wif e,  aged  8  months  and  8  days. 
10th  October.    Emma  Elisa,  the  beloved  child  of  John  and  Ann  Bower,  aged  6 

montha  and  4  days.    Died  at  the  Salem  Railway  Station. 
2l8t  February.    James  Fioeher.    Age  not  given. 
27th  October.    Edward  Frederick  Imott,  Madras  Civil  Service,  Judge  of  Salem, 

aced  39  years  4  months  and  21  days. 
14th  December.    Elizabeth  Harriett,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Aim  Clarke, 

r27  yean  11  months  and  4  days. 
Angost.    Ellen,  the  beloved  wife  of  Thomas  Bail^,  Assistant  Traffic 
Manager,  Madras  Railway,  aged  33  years. 
The  Rev.  A.  Tonnkor,  Missionary,  Cliurch  Missionary  Society,  aged  61  years. 
5th  October.    Clan  Maud,  the  beloved  daughter  of  John  and  Matilda  James. 
19th  April.    Percy  O'Connell,  the  dear  son  of  B.  C.  and  M.  Bumpky,  aged  8 
months  and  8  days. 
18th  September.    Louisa,  the  beloved  wife  of  Edward  Simmons,  aged  23  years 
3  months  and  8  days. 


In  the  compound  of  the  London  Mission,  Salem. 

5th  Ifay.    Miss  Ann  MaekolL  aged  44  years. 

17th  June.    The  Rev.  J.  M.  LeolLlor,  aged  66  years  and  9  months. 


Bhbva&oy  Hills. 

Frotestani  Cemetery. 

31  at  December.  Constance  Johnston,  eldest  child  of  William  Johnston,  m.d., 
H.  E.  I.  C.  S.,  and  Agnes  his  wife,  aged  5  years  9  months  and  14  days. 

23rd  June.    Norman  Xorrison,  Esq.,  aged  49  years. 

23rd  July.    Emily  Ramsirv,  daughter  oz  H.  D.  Oook,  Esq.,  Madras  Civil  Service. 

10th  August.    Catherine  Ramsay,  wife  of  H.  D.  Cook,  Esq. 

24th  August.  Walter  Dykes,  aged  1  year  and  7  months,  the  beloved  child  of 
the  Rev.  B.  Bavios,  b.a.,  and  of  Anne  his  wife. 

6th  September.    Val.  Jordon  MoMastor,  aged  1  year  8  months  and  6  days. 

10th  September.  Florence  Emily,  aged  6  years  and  9  months,  the  beloved  child 
of  the  Rev.  B.  Bavias,  b.a.,  and  of  Anne  his  wife. 

8rd  July.    William  Martin,  aged  47  years  and  6  months. 

24th  August.  Constance,  infant  daughter  of  Captain  A.  H.  Marsaek,  15th  Regi- 
ment Native  Infantry,  and  of  Constance  his  wife. 

22nd  August.  Marsaxet,  infant  daughter  of  Robert  Kazwall,  of  Madras,  and 
Jane  his  wife,  aged  1  day. 

28th  August    Jane,  wife  of  Robert  Xazwoll,  aged  38  years. 

30th  June.  Gtertmde  Elisa,  youngest  daughter  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Hunter,  aged 
6  days. 

29th  June.    Howard  Barth  LoeUer,  aged  10  years. 

0th  ApriL  Edith  May,  infant  daughter  of  Rev.  W.  E.  Morris,  of  Salem,  aged  8 
months. 

12th  Jul)r.    Reginald  Perdval  Bawoi,  aged  2  years  and  22  days. 

80th  ApriL    C.  F.  Chamier,  Esq.,  CivU  and  Session  Judge  of  Salem. 

18th  May.    Brinard  Anthony  Baly,  aged  48  years  and  6  months. 

10th  September.    Catherine  Lenora  Oniagtr,  aged  4  months  and  15  daya. 
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Tear. 


Name,  Parentage,  and  Age. 


]S72 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 

1876 
1877 


1848 
1860 

1864 

1864 

1861 

1861 


1866 
1876 

1877 


1876 


1872 
1876 


1821 
1821 


Shbtabot  lItLL&—{0(mtumed), 

PnU$UmU  CemeUrf — (CoQtinQed). 

17th  September.    Bobert  Edward  Orr,  aged  1  year  and  17  days. 

28th  Octob^.    AUoe  Florence  Vorftnr,  aged  17  years  and  6  monthB. 

8rd  April.    WiUtam  CUrke,  aged  63  years. 

8rd  June.    Johanne  Marie  Aaaenoa,  aged  1  year  and  2  months. 

28th  June.    Mary  Anne,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Bey.  J.  W.  CkndoL,  of  the 

London  Mission,  Visagapatani,  aged  64  years. 
26th  January.    Arthur  John  Dodton,  C.B.,  of  the  M.I.O.O.,  aged  67  yean. 
8th  October.    Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  William  and  Emily  Kuiig,  aged  I  day. 


Liit  of  FfnoHt  Juried  who  hmve  no  Tomht  Mwr  tkom, 

Mrs.  Ball,  Mrs.  Bahm,  Mrs.  H.  Short.  Mr.  W.  Short,  Mr.  MoBtoorrars  infant, 
Mr.  Voote's  infant.  Major  HiUldloitOB's  son,  Mrs.  Daly. 

TM&lett  in  tk4  Chnreh. 

10th  June.    Duncan  Oadonhoad,  Esq.,  aged  88  years. 

30th  January.    W.  E.  Lookhart,  Esq.,  for  6  years  Collector  of  this  district^  who 

died  at  HosQ»  and  was  interred  at  that  place. 
6th  June.    Caroline  Harriett  Emily,  second  and  beloved  daughter  of  J.  R 

Boytoft,  Esq.,  and  Matilda  Mar^iaret  his  wife,  aged  4  years  and  11  months. 
21st  June.    Matilda  Margaret,  wife  of  John  Robert  BoytOft,  of  Madras,  SoUcitor, 

aged  29  jrears. 
81st  May.    Leila,  the  beloved  wife  of   Mr.  James  Fisohor,  aged  31  years  8 

months  and  28  days. 
28rd  October.    Louis  Blonkiiiiop,  Eoq.,  Engineer,  Department  Public  Woifa, 

aged  34  years  (buried  at  HarOr). 

Gribn  Hills  CBmrxaT. 

Mrs.  M.  Orr. 

16th  February.    Mrs.  Elisa  Oopp,  widow  of  the  late  G.  Cq>p,  Esq.,  aged  49 

years  3  months  and  6  days. 
14th  November.    Eleanor  Oilbort,  aged  1  year  6  months  and  10  days. 

Fnroont  buried  ioho  have  no  Tombt  over  them, 

Charles  Ernest  Edward  0raat,  Mary  Jaao,  Edmund  Jaao,  Bichard  Jaaa,  Mn. 
Charles  Chrant  ' 

LuTHBEAN  Mission  Cbxbtbbt. 
12th  May.    A.  Frits  Mayr,  aged  4  years  10  months  and  16  days. 

Roman  Catholic  Cbxbtbbt. 

7th  May.    Mary  Anne,  the  dearly  beloved  wife  of  James  Oampboll,  aged  46  yean. 
30th  June,     woline  Bonio,  wife  of  Veterinary  Surgeon  H.  Benie,  R.A.,  aged 
29  years. 

Pifrsom  huried  who  hmw  no  Tombe  over  'them. 
Mr.  Mayors,  Captain  Markham's  son,  Mrs.  Dooloourt. 

Namaxal. 

21st  June.    Brevet  Captain  G.  W.  Dover,  of  the  FiiBt  Begiment  of  Native 

try,  aged  30  years. 
26th  June.    Biehard,  son  of  Brevet  Captain  G.  W.  Dow,  aged  6  years. 
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Name,  Phrantage,  and  Age. 


im 


1799 


1828 


IM 


1861 


1819 


1875 
1876 

1877 


1846 
1846 

1793 


1861 
1869 

1869 


T91CKBIVOOD1  Taluk. 

27th  August.    William  Aak,  lieutenant,  lit  Battalion,  7tli  Regiment  Native 

Inliant^,  aged  22  yean. 
18th  Jane.    lientenant  Bobert  Waten,  of  the  26th  Regiiibnt  ICadns  Native 

Infantry,  son  of  Bobert  Waten,  Baq.,  Bloomabury  Square,  London,  aged  28 

yean. 

Attvb. 

6th  May.    John  Marray.  Lieutenant-Oolonel,  Commander  of  the  Irt  Regiment 
of  Naare  Oavalry  in  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Servioe,  a^pod  60 


6th  February.    Jane,  wife  of  Gaj^tain  Ooylo,  28th  B^ment ;  interred  at  Salem. 

tTTTANXABAI  TaLUX. 

IruHuUtUr. 

28th  Deoamber.  Octavius  Orlando  Bridgeman,  son  of  the  late  Major  Oaaaiaf , 
10th  Begiment  Native  Infantry,  aged  7  yean. 

MarUr. 
23rd  October.    L.  B.  (Louis  BlenldBSop,  cf.  tablet  in  firkad  Church,  tupra.) 

DHABMAPUai  Talttk. 

DkM^mapuri  Fort  Ghcii. 

16th  October.  James  Ives,  Esq.,  late  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Hononnble 
Companv|s  Madras  Establishment,  a^^  37  yean.  Distinguished  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  oorps  at  the  battle  of  Mahidpore ;  died  of  a  return  of  fever  oontraoted 
in  the  tealous  discharge  of  his  duty  in  the  field.  Erected  by  his  widow,  Maoia 
Wilhfthnina. 

2nd  November.    Thomas  HartaeU,  aged  26  yean  6  months  and  22  days. 

8th  November.  Maria,  daughter  of  Thomas  Eartaell,  aged  2  yean  10  months 
and  17  days. 

30th  June.  Little  AUie  (Albert  Asked),  the  beloved  son  of  Charles  Alfred  and 
Jane  Agnes  XontfOBary,  aged  1  year  and  8  days. 

ADAKAmLOTTAI. 

8th  February.    Mn.  Cheresna  TouilDer,  wife  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Tounker, 

aged  67  years. 
21st  March.    Captain  J.  W.  Bnmsey,  44th  Begiment  Native  Infantry,  aged  49 


PiNNAGAaAM. 

I3th  July.    Captain  James  Turing,  Commandant  of  the  Garrison  of  Pinagra,  and 
the  4th  Battalion  Native  Infant^. 

TiAUPATOR  Taluk. 

TimpatSr, 

2nd  Mav-    Gunner  Bobert  Jones,  A  Troop,  Madras  Horse  Artillery. 

26tii  February.    Thomas  Leonard,  son  of  Alfred  and  Angelica  Sharp,  aged  3 

months  and  23  days. 
21st  May.    Arthur  Alexander,  son  of  Joseph  and  Agnes  Wrightman,  aged   2 

yean  1  month  and  19  days. 
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Name,  Furentage,  and  Age. 


1870 
1877 

1877 


1867 
1867 


1870 
1876 


1866 


1867 


1796 
1802 

1806 

1811 
1819 

1821 

1823 

1831 

1884 
1837 

1843 

1846 


9th  September.    George  Alexander,  only  son  of   Samuel  Thomaa   and   Anne 

Fiaher,  agg|^  10  monUia  and  26  days. 
29th  Maxchs    John  Montgomery  Caldwell,  a  Bengal  Public  Works  Officer  sent 

to  the  Madras  Presidency  on  lamine  relief  works,  aged  40  yean  4  months  and 

21  days. 
6th  Apnl.    Sophia  Mary,  daughter  of  Edward  MacDonald  and  Maria  Staivvnaei, 

agea  6  months. 

In  ik4  Loni9n  Mittwn  CAnrehy  Timpot^r, 


28th  Deoember.    Mary  Jane,  wife  of  the  Bev.  Maurice  Fhillipa  of  the  London 

Mission,  aced  24  years  and  8  months. 
29th  Decemoer.    Dora  Leohlery  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Maurice  PhiUipa,   aged 

6  days. 

JolIrpbtt. 

nth  April.    William  St.  Clair  Millar,  aged  11  years  6  months  and  U  days. 
22nd  May.    James    Traemaa,  Coffee  Planter,  Shevaroy  Hills,  aged  81  yean 

7  months  and  26  daya* 

YimAMBADI. 

26th  June.  Henrietta  Amelia,*  daujo^ter  of  John  Comall  and  Henrietta  Mldftrd, 
ued  7  years  and  11  months.  (This  tomb  is  on  the  side  of  the  road  from 
NtttrampaUi  to  Vaniambadi.) 

Krisbnaoiu  Taluk. 

Kriihuaffiri, 

6th  August.    Sarah  Charles,  the  wife  of  Captain  J.  Wright,  1st  N.  V.  Battalion, 

aged  26  years. 
There  are  many  other  tombs  in  this  cemetery,  some  of  great  age,  but  not  one  of 

them  unfortunately  bears  any  inscription. 

BItakota. 

12th  Norember.    Elizabeth  Keasar ;  the  rest  of  the  inscription  is  illegible. 
20th  March,    detain  John  laiias,  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Ser- 
vice, aged  40  years. 
31st  July.    Thomas  W.  Sraba,  son  of  Lewis  Krebs,  Store  Seijeant,  aged  6  yesn 

1  month  and  20  days. 
29th  November.    Colonel  B.  M.  Btztage, 
19th  November.    Lieutenant  Alexander  Campbell,  of  the  Bifle  Corps,  aged  28 

years. 
16th  April.    Ensign  \niliam  Boy,  late  of  the  6thEztra  Battalion  of  Native 

Infkntry,  aged  20  years. 
26th  February.    Ohver  Uoyd,  Lieutenant,  1st  Battalion  26th  Native  Infaotiy, 

aged  19  years. 
7th  November.    Lieutenant'  Henry  Kerrtl,  9th  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  aged 

28  years. 
September.    C^»tain  W.  P.  Burton.  (Erected  bv  his  widow.) 
8th  Deoember.    John,  sun  of  Serjeant-Major  John  and  Elisabeth  Barter,  H.H.*8 

16th  Dragoons,  aged  4  years  and  9  months. 
Sth  October.    Hubert  John,  eldest  son  of  Csptain  John  Campbell  and  Maria  Us 

wife,  aged  7  years. 
20th  Deoembor.    Christiana  Clementina,  daughter  of  Apothecary  Chriatc^har 

and  Grace  EUaibeth  Oliver  his  wife,  aged  1  year  8  months  and  12  days. 
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T6tf. 


Name,  Paxentage,  and  Age. 


1850 
1642 


1842 
1843 

18(6 

[850 

1855 

1857 

1858 

1856 

1863 

1868 
1868 

1868 
1868 

1870 

1870 

1872 

1872 

L872 

1878 

t876 

1876 
1878 

1878 

1879 


HoavB  Taluk. 

ffotOr. 
30th  January.    Walter  Elliott  Loekhart,  M.C.8.,  Collector  of  Salem,  aged  49 


5t]i  Febraary.    John  Edward  Bunkall,  aged  38  years  and  9  days. 
There  ia  another  tomb,  but  no  inscription. 

liATTAKBRI. 

20th  May.    Bhoda,  daughter  of  John  Batliff,  Esq.,  Civil  Serrioe,  aged  3  months. 

10th  June.  Patrick,  inlemt  son  of  Captain  John  Hill,  A.  C.  Oencnl,  24th  Regi- 
ment Native  Infantry. 

19th  October.  WilUam,  eon  of  John  Batlii(  Esq.,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service, 
aged  8  years  and  8  months. 

1st  September.  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Serjeant  William  Vanntr,  aged  1  month 
ami  2  days. 

10th  AugikBt.  Oaihaiine  Imaum^  daughter  of  James  and  E.  Lennon,  D  Troop,  M. 
A.  Pensioner,  ased  11  years  and  10  months. 

3lBt  August.  Jonn  Peter,  son  of  W.  A.  Borthwiak,  Clerk,  Remount  Office,  aged 
6  years  and  6  months. 

SOth  Apil.  Eva  Joanna,  child  of  Matilda  and  Charles  Irers,  Second  Apothecary, 
aged  1  year  and  11  months. 

5th  May.  Edwin  Emilius,  child  of  Matilda  and  Charles  Xrtrt,  Second  Apothe- 
cary, aged  3  years  and  6  months. 

lOtti  De^mber.  Alice  Louisa,  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Barringtr,  Overseer  D.  P. 
W.,  aged  8  months. 

16th  January.    Alexander,  son  of  Andrew  and  Margaret  Milne,  aged  2  months. 

ApriL    Mary,  infant  daughter  of  F.  G.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Staff  Veterinary  Surgeon, 


aged  20  drra. 

[ay.    Florence,  dauffi 
3 let  July.    Catharine,   w  beloved  wife  of  Sub-Conductor  John  Fool,  Remount 


9th  Mai 


Lorenoe,  daughter  of  Catharine  and  John  PeaL 


Depdt,  aged  88  years. 
29th  June.    John  Murray,  Apothecary,   Madras  Establishment,  aged  62  yean 

7  months  and  22  days. 
30th  July.    Elisabeth,  daughter  of  William  Borthwiek,  aged  6  yean  4  months 

and  20  days. 
18th  June.    Harriett  Mabel,  daughter  of  Samuel  Wells,  m.d.,  aged  7  months  and 

17  days. 
1  llh  September.    Mr.  Samuel  Graham,  * '  the  respected  Coachman  of  six  successive 

GovemoTB  of  Madras,"  aged  62  years. 
26th  October.    Rose  Adeline  Charlotte,  daugher  of  W.  W.  and  Anne  Baatj, 


aged  5  years  6  months  and  16  days. 
203i  April.    Harriet,  wife  of  Samuel 


Wells,  M.D.,  aged  35  years  4  months  and 

I7di^s. 
16th  Mardi.    Catharine  Frederica,  the  beloved  wife  of  Serjeant  D.  G.  Mootham, 

aged  33  years  and  16  days. 
isdi  August.    Major  GloTer,  Madras  Veterans. 
18th  January.    Henry  Clement,  son  of  D.  G.  and  Mary  Meotham,  aged  8  months 

md  1  day. 
13th  October.    Walter  Sydney  Morse,  son  of  F.  W.  Morse,  Esq.,  Aaristant 

Enginasr,  aged  2  months  and  18  days. 
15th  November.    J.  R.  Lowry,  Esq.,  Executive  Engineer,  D.P.W.,  aged  56 


Education. 


ler  and  middle  class  education  is  nudntained  or  aided  by  Gorern- 
ment  from  Provincial  Funds,  as  is  also  female  eduoation» 
while  schods  of  the  lower  class  are   supported  bj  or 
»1  Fund  Boards  and  the  Salem  Municipality.    The  inspect- 
sists  of  a  Deputy  Inspector  for  eftoh  ciide  and  five  Inspecting 
all  under  the  supervision  of  ihe  Inspector  of  Soho^ds, 
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Fourth  Diyifiioii.  tTttankarai  is  the  only  taluk  in  which  there  is  not  a 
middle-daaa  achool;  in  AttOr  and  Trichengode  there  are  aided  middle- 
daas  schools,  and  in  each  of  the  others  a  Ooremment  sohooL  In  each  cbde 
there  is  a  Normal  school  maintained  by  the  Local  Fund  Board,  at  present 
stationed  at  Salem  and  Krishnagiri,  in  which  men  are  trained  to  be  mastero 
and  taught  in  the  course  required  in  the  elementary  schools  for  the  standards 
under  tiie  Besult  system.  At  Salem  the  Goyemment  school,  formerly  called 
the  Zillidi  School,  was  raised  to  the  status  of  a  second-grade  college  in  1879 
and  prepares  students  for  the  First  Examination  in  Arts.  In  addition  to  the 
Oovemment  and  aided  schools  there  are  many  pial  schools  as  well  as  the 
London  Mission  High  School,  Salem,  which  reoeiye  no  grants  fixim  Govern- 
ment or  the  Local  Boards,  so  that  the  following  table,  including  only  such 
schools  as  are  under  inspection,  does  not  show  the  whole  number  of  persons 
under  instruction  in  the  district. 


Detcnption  of  Schools. 

Num- 
ber. 

Number 

of 
Pupils. 

Cost  per 
Mensem. 

Goyemment  College       

Do.        MidSe-cUun  Schools 
Do.       Girls'  Schools      .. 

tfcjji^^i^—  f  Qnnt-in-aid Schools    .. 
***^®^^^- \  Municipd  Schoohi 

T.rw-1  T?««j    (  Nonnal  Schools 
^J^°^   I  Salary  System  Schools. 
**^*^         (  Combined  System   do. 

Result  System  Schools 

PSal  Schools  (Unaided) 

Total  .. 

1 
6 
3 

6 

2 

2 

9 

70 

66 
109 

844 
407 
152 

308 
234 

35 

678 
1,874 

1,108 
1,408 

BS.      A.  p. 

563    2  10 
580  15     1 
122    4    8 

349  15  10 
168  14    4 

240    0    0 
248  11     5 
989    9    7 

944  16    0 
231  12     1 

The  figures  in 
oolumnsland 
2refer  tothe 
second      and 
third  quaiten 
of  1880,  and 
the  cost  is  the 
ayerage     lor 
1879.80. 

273 

6,443 

> . .  • 

Great  interest  is  shown  by  the  people  of  this  district  in  education,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  notwithstanding  the  fiamine,  which  has  proved  a  severe  check  to 
educational  progress,  a  marked  advance  will  be  shown  at  the  census  of  1881 
as  compared  with  the  returns  of  the  previous  census,  when  only  2-8  per  cent 
of  the  population  could  read  and  write.  There  were  then,  according  to  the 
returns,  only  190  schools  in  the  district,  but  the  Local  Fund  Act,  passed  in 
1871,  gave  a  stimulus  to  popular  education  by  providing  the  funds  for  its 
extension,  and  in  1874-75  there  were  280  schools,  Government  or  aided, 
with  7,140  pupils.  This  does  not  include  all  the  unaided  pial  schools,  which 
may  be  taken  at  an  average  of  12  per  taluk  or  108  in  all.  Allowing  10 
children  to  each  pial  school,  about  1,080  children  must  have  been  reoeiviBg 
elementary  education  from  this  source.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1878  to 
force  the  union  system  on  the  district,  according  to  which  villages  were  to 
be  clubbed  together  and  a  house  rate  levied  for  educational  purposes ;  but 
the  late  Lord  Hobart  refused  to  be  a  party  to  forcing  the  poor  to  pay  for 
what  they  did  not  want,  and  this  scheme  fortunately  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
educationalists  have  so  interlarded  their  system  with  such  words  as  "com* 
bined,"    **  mixed,"  *'  primary,"  '<  results  grant  system/'  "  salary  aided 
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system,"  '<  Local  Fund  schools/'  ''  grant-in-aid,"  ''  middle  schools,"  &c., 
that  itis  not  very  easy  for  anontsider  to  master  the  shibboleths,  but  good 
▼ork  is  being  done;  Quite  recently  an  Educational  Qrant-in-aid  Code  has 
been  published  by  order  of  Government,  which  considerably  modifies  the 
roles  previously  in  force  ;  it  will  be  found  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Fori 
8mt  Gwrg9  GomUs,  24th  February  1880. 
The  forests,  with  the  exception  of  the  reserves,  have  not  been  demar- 
_  cated ;  hence  their  exact  area  cannot  be  ascertained ;  it 

has,  however,  been  roughly  calculated  at  2,251  square 
milea  For  the  better  supervision  of  the  forests,  which  are  very  scattered, 
ihe^have  been  apportioned  into  ranges  as  follows : — 

The  AttCLr  Bange  comprises  two  taluks,  viz.,  Nftmakal  and  AttQr,  under 
the  charge  of  a  Forest  Banger. 

In  the  Nftmakal  Taluk  the  only  forests  are  those  of  the  KoUimalais,  which 
have  been  roughly  calculated  at  21 6  square  miles :  the  chief  timbers  met  with 
are  Venghay  {PUroc§irpu9  mair9upium\  Nammai  {dmoearpUB  htifolia\  Black- 
vood  {DMergia  hUifoUa\  Kadukai  {TenmnaLia  eh$Ma),  Tamarind  (TSwio- 
rmim  Indica),  Jack,  Kftt  Maddi  {TtrwUnalia  iomentoM),  Sampangi  {Miehdia 
Ckamp(ua\  and  Sandalwood  {Simtalum  aHmm), 

The  sandalwood  is  worked  departmentally ;  other  timbers  are  worked  under 
Ae  license  system. 

In  the  Att9r  Ta^uk  are  situated  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Pachaimalais, 
the  Peria  Kabrftyan  and  the  Ohinna  Kalrftyan  (private  forests) ;  the  area  of 
an  these  hill  forests  is  about  35  square  miles.  The  chief  timbers  are  those 
already  enumerated  under  the  Nftmakal  Taluk,  together  with  Acha  (JBard^ 
widia  Unaia),  Selluvanji  (AMagia  odaratinima).  Sandalwood  and  timbers 
desigDated  as  belonging  to  the  first  dass,  such  as  Venghay,  Teak,  ftc,  are 
worked  departmentally,  other  timbers  being  worked  under  the  license 
system. 

Until  recently  the  Ghinna  Kalrftyan  hiU  forests  were  leased  toGovemment 
by  the  Pattagar  on  a  payment  of  Bupees  12,500  for  twenty  years,  but  the 
lease  was  annulled  by  orders  of  €k>vemment  {vide  O.O.,  No.  8,370,  dated  7th 
Deoember  1877).  The  lease  of  the  Peria  Kalrftyan  forest  is  also  under 
litigation.* 

The  Salem  Bange  comprises  the  Salem  and  Trichengode  Taluks  and  the 
forests  of  the  Shevaroys,  the  Bodamalai  and  the  Aruntittimalai  (north-east 
of  Salem),  total  area  about  300  square  miles,  under  the  charge  of  a  Forest 
Banger.  The  chief  timbers  are  Teak  (stunted  Tectana  grandis),  Blackwood 
{DM0rf%a  laiifoUa)^  Mali  (C0dr0la  io<ma),  Nammai  (Canocarpui  kUi/olia), 
Kadukai  {IWwtinalia  ehdniia),  Satinwood  (ChidkratMia  toMarii),  Acha 
{UmrdunMa  h%nata)j  Venghay  (PUroearpui  manupium),  Selluvanji  (AlbhsM 
HhrMsnma),  Oatediu  {Aeaoia  oaUcku),  and  Sandalwood  {Sumtaktm  atkwm). 
The  working  is  partly  departmental  and  partly  license. 
The  Harfibr  Bange  comprises  the  taluks  of  'O'ttankarai  and  TirupatOr  under 
the  charge  of  a  Forest  Banger. 

In  the  tTttankarai  Taluk  are  situated  the  Ohittfiri  hill  forests,  the  western 
slopea  of  the  Ariagoundan  Nftd,  the  KOttaipatti  and  XCrtamalai  fbreslSy 
and  a  partioii  of  the  Javfldi  hilTforests :  total  area  about  300  square  miles. 


>  Sinoe  sittled  and  confirmed  to  Govemmont. 
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The  timbenare  siinilarto  those  in  the  Salem  Baage.  Departmental  felling 
and  the.lioenae  system  aie  in  force.    The  Naiamalai '  is  a  tract  of  private 

.p^         -,  forest  to  the  east  of  the  Shevaroys  belonging  to  the 

raivATi  jroRim.  j^j^adar  of  Chekkadipatti.  In  the  TirupatUr  Taluk 
are  situated  alarge  portion  of  the  JavSdis  and  the  YSlagiris,  total  area  about 
200  square  miles.  The  timbers  are  the  same  as  in  the  Salem  Bange  and 
worked  dqpartmentally.  Besides  the  Naiamalais,  a  part  of  the  Axiagoun- 
dan  Nfid»  the  Naikanlir  jAghlr  on  the  Javadis,  and  the  Yellakuttai  J&ghfr 
belong  to  private  parties. 

The  Sub-division  Bange  comprises  the  taluks  of  HosQr,  Dhazmapuri,  and 
Erishnagiri,  under  the  charge  of  a  Sub- Assistant  Oonservator. 

The  Hostir  Taluk  contains  the  hill  forests  south  of  DenkanikGta  towards 
the  Kftvdri,  namely,  the  MSlagiri,  Kdtagiri,  and  Manchi  hills  (rising  to  about 
4,000  feet),  the  Bilikal  hill  forests  west  of  Anohitti  and  the  Achawood  tracts 
on  the  banks  of  the  KftvSri ;  the  total  area  is  about  500  square  miles.  Chief 
timbers  Teak  {Ihctana  §r§ndi9)y  Blackwood  {Ikih^rgim  Utifolia\  Yenghay 
{Fterocarpui  marMfpttfin),  Acha  (Sardwickia  UmUa\  Kadukai  {Tntnindut 
ehsbula)t  Mali  {C9ir$la  Unma)^  Nammai  {Cmocarput  laUfolia\  Selluvanji 
{Alhimia  odaraiimma),  Bilvaram,  Yilva-maram  (^^^  mamteloi  ?),  and  San- 
dalwood {SM^akun  aibum),  all  worked  departmentally. 

The  Dharmapuri  Taluk  contains  the  Gutrftyan  *  hill  forests  and  the 
FennAgaram  Achawood  tracts,  area  about  450  square  miles.  The  timbers 
are  the  same  as  in  the  Hos^  Taluk  and  worked  departmentally. 

The  Krishnagiri  Taluk  contains  the  forests  of  the  Maharftjagarh  hill,  n<»rth 
of  Krishnagiri,  and  the  Bftyakota  forests ;  area  about  250  square  miles. 
Timbers  chiefly  Neem  (Asadiruehia  Indica)f  Tamarind  (TtHnoHnim  /ndiM)j 
and  various  jungle  woods  worked  under  the  license  system. 

Under  the  head  of  Beeerves  are  included  certain  forest  tracts  which  have 
_  been    demarcated   and  surveyed.    These  have  been 

formed  into  reserves  for  the  supply  of  fuel.  There  are 
ten  along  the  south-west  line  of  railway,  viz.,  six  near  the  Shevaroy  Hill 
station,  one  at  Mallftpuram,  one  at  Harur,  one  at  tJttankarai  (two  blocks), 
one  at  Singttrapett,  and  two  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Bangalore  brandi 
between  TirupatOr  and  Krishnagiri.  The  four  reserves  designated 
A,  B,  AmmanSri,  and  Kanjdri  are  all  situated  in  the  Att6r  ghftt  (Shevaroy 
TTill  Bailway  station)  jungles  dose  to  Salem,  through  the  centre  of  which 
the  railway  line  runs.  The  Pillapalli  and  Kariappakombai  reserves  lie  to 
the  east  (rf  the  Shevaroy  Hill  station.  The  Mallftpuram  reserve  abuts  on 
the  east  side  of  the  railway  line  close  to  the  Mallapuram  Bailway  station. 
The  HarOr  reserve  is  six  miles  east  of  the  Moraptlr  Bailway  station.  The 
"Dttankarai  reserve  is  4  milea  and  the  ffingftrapett  reserve  13  miles  east 
of  the  Sfimalpatti  Bailway  station.  The  D  or  Burgtir  reserve  is  5  mfles 
south  of  the  Bangalore  line  and  16  miles  west  of  TirupatOr.  The  E  reserve 
is  2  miles  south  of  the  Bangalore  line  and  IS  miles  west  of  TirupatOr. 

The  trees  met  with  in  the  reserves  are  mostly  good  fuel-yielding  trees  of 
which  the  following  are  some  of  those  most  commonly  found : — 

Zb^fphm  jfMraU  (Karukattan),  PrMopU  ifitei^&ra  (Parambai),  Concemrpu^ 

1  In  Attar,  bat  apparently  worked  from  tJ'ttankaxai. 
*  Thia  it  a  mistake.    The  Oatraya»  Mongt  to  ELosar. 
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kUfilia  (Nammai),  JDiehrotUehyi  emstM  (Vadatala),  Acaeia  UucopKUsa 
(Vel.T6lam),  Cauia  JUimU  (K0116),  Alhiuia  odoraUuma  (Yel-vaghe),  AlbinU 
MMt  (YaghS),  Premnm  tommtoM  (Podaagie  Nari),  Capparu  pyrtfoUm 
(Bangatira),  Srfthraxifhn  InUcwn  (Semblicbaii),  Gfrewia  rothie  (Adave)/ 
StryehiM  nmx  wmiea  (Yetti),  Pangamia  glahra  (Pangam).  Beeides  these 
there  are  the  Aotietm  amara  (Thurinji),  the  Wrightia  tmotoria  (Pala),  stunted 
Satinwood,  Diospfros  montoHa^  A^nia  amara,  the  Babul,  Neem,  Ctuna 
fimU,  Aeneui  cateehm^  CmUkimm  Hdymmmj  Tamaiind,  fto.  The  estimate 
was  4  tons  of  firewood  fit  for  railway  consumption  per  acre,  but  on  ezperi* 
moDt  2^  tons  was  found  to  be  the  outtozn. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  acreage,  expenditure,  and  receipts  of 
each  resenre  from  date  of  formation  up  to  31st  March  1880 : — 


No. 


Name  of  Beeerve. 


Date  of 
Forma- 
tion. 


Acreage. 


Expeaditnre. 


Receipts. 


1 
2 

a 

4 

6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


A  Boseivo  ••        •« 

1866-67 

B       do.     ..        ••        •• 

1866-67 

C        do 

1866.67 

D       do 

1866-67 

B        do. 

1866-67 

EuriTappa    Kombai     Re- 

MKT«        

1873-74 

PillapaUi  Reeerve 

1878-74 

1872-73 

Ottaakarai,  two  blocks   . . 

1872-73 

Singaiapett  Reserve 
Harfir  Reserve 

1874-76 
1874-76 

Kanjeri  do. 

1878-79 

l,976i 
799I 
687 
221 

1,070 

631| 

981 

268 

469 
2,624| 
1,177 

Not 
Borveyed. 

Total  .. 


A.  P, 

4,436    6  11 

3,435    0  1 

7,664    5  0 

2,427    4  10 

3,205    6  4 

1,068  15  2 

1,240    8  8 

1,727  14  5 

1,302    8  5 

2,098    4  6 

1,351  13  9 

277    6  5 


30,135  10    8 


5,960  5    0 

80  5 

316  13 

51  0 

377  1 


50  0  6 
32  10  8 
27    0 

0 

0 

0 

6 


45 

179 
60 
13 


0 
0 
0 
0 

4 


7,192  10    6 


There  is  only  one  plantation,    yis.,  a   small  sandalwood   plantation, 
p^^  5  miles'  in  extent,  formedin  1874  on  theMSlagiri  Hills 

close  to  Denkanikdta;  the  eLevation  is  about  3,000  feet. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  extend  it,  as  the  reservation  of  tracts  where  there  \b  a 
nstural  growth  of  this  tree  is  deemed  preferable  to  any  attempts  to  plant 
on  deared  land.  The  total  forest  revenue  and  expen<Uture  of  the  district 
for  the  period  of  fiye  years  commencing  from  1875-76  was  as  per  subjoined 
statement : — 


Tean. 

Receipts. 

Expenditore. 

1875-76 

B8.        ▲.    p. 

64,015    0    4) 

B8.     ▲.  p. 
4M17    0    0 

1876-77 

59,920  11    8 

25,816    3    5 

. 

1877-78 

63,666  10    2 

20,797    7    7 

1878-79 

60,837  15    5 

20,417    6    7 

1879-80 

65,946    I     8 

20,628  12    7 

'  60  the  AsButant  Conservator  spells  it.    The  name  is  not  found  in  Balfour  or  Drury. 
*  80  the  Forest  Officer  says.    The  extent  is  probably  5  •pmr$  milee. 

TOL.  I.  23 
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Further  particulars  will  be  found  in  Ph)oeecliQgB,  Board  of  Berenuer 
No.  996,  dated  3rd  March  1877,  and  O.O.,  No.  1,529,  dated  22nd  July  1879. 
Between  1862  and  1876  the  revenue  from  sandalwood  alone  was  Bupeee 
1,47,637. 

The  following  woods  were  collected  for  the  Paris  Ejchibition : — 

Aeaoia  AtMm  (Karu-vQlam). — Common  throughout  the  district  in  the 
plains.  Wood  close-grained  and  tough,  of  a  pale  brownish  led  colour ;  used 
for  building  purposes,  axles,  and  the  naves,  spokes  and  f elloee  of  wheek, 
ploughshares,  ftc 

Aeaeia  mndra  (KarungBli).— Oommon  in  the  plains.  The  timber  is  very 
hard,  tolerably  dose-giained  and  durable,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  veined  wilh 
streaks  of  a  darker  shade.  It  is  veiy  heavy  and  is  regarded  as  the  best  for 
posts  in  house-building.  The  tree  is  abundant,  and  grows  to  a  fair  sise. 
Ohips  of  this  wood  boiled  in  water  produce  a  dark  purple  dye :  the  tree 
yields  a  gum  similar  to  catechu. 

Aeaeia  leucqphlma  (Yd-velam). — Grows  on  the  plains  and  slopes  of  the 
hills  within  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet.  Timber  daric  coloured,  hard  and 
durable,  seasons  well  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  The  wood  is  not  mudi  in 
demand.  From  the  bark  mixed  with  jaggery  an  ardent  spirit  is  distilled. 
The  bark  3rields  a  tough  and  strong  fibre  used  for  large  fishing  nets  and 
coarse  cordage*  The  roots  rival  the  Pl-maram  in  exhaling  an  offensive 
odour. 

AHatUkm  excAui  (Pl-maram). — ^Found  in  the  forests  of  the  plains.  A 
large  tree ;  wood  light  and  not  durable.  Exhales  an  intolerable  stench, 
whence  its  name  (pi  :=  faeces  +  maram  ==  arbor).  Employed  in  making 
doors  of  native  houses. 

Akmjfwm  deeapetalum  (Alanji). — ^Found  in  the  jungles  of  the  plains. 
Timber  handsome  and  strong,  of  a  dark  colour.  Used  for  agricultural,  ftc., 
purposes. 

Alhimia  amara  (Thurinji). — ^Met  with  on  the  plains  and  slopes  of  the  hills 
within  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet.  Timber  hard  and  strong,  of  a  dark 
reddish  colour.  Used  for  agricultural  purposes,  naves  and  felloes  of  wheels, 
&c. 

AhUmta  lebheck  (Kftt-vftgai). — Found  on  the  plains.  Wood  very  durable, 
hard  and  dose-grained,  of  a  light  colour.  Used  for  building  purposes,  fomi- 
ture,  ftc. 

AUnma  odoratmima  (SeQuvanji  or  Kal-Thurii\ji). — Met  with  generslly 
on  the  slopes  of  hills  in  the  district  up  to  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet;  is  also* 
occasionally  met  with  on  the  plains ;  height  30  to  40  feet.  Heartwood  of 
a  rich  brown  colour,  tough  and  strong,  seasons  well,  works  freely,  takse  s 
fine  polish,  and  is  fairly  durable  when  kept  dry.  Used  for  naves,  spokes, 
felloes,  oil-mills,  and  fdmiture.  The  tree  is  very  abundant  and  grows  is 
almost  any  soil. 

ArioearpuB  integrifoiia  (Pila-maram). — ^Met  with  on  the  hills  ;  also  culti- 
vated on  the  plains.  Timber  at  first  somewhat  pale-coloured,  but  afterwards 
assumes  a  darker  tinge.    Employed  for  making  furniture,  picture-frames,  ftc 

Atalantia  manophytta  (Kftt-ellimioham). — ^Found  in  the  plains.  Shnib. 
Wood  hard,  heavy  and  dose-grained,  of  a  yellow  colour.    Not  much  used. 

AxadiraeUa  Mica  (YSpam  or  Neem.}— Found  in  the  jungles  of  the  plains 
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alM>  oocaffionally  met  with  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  up  to  an  elevation  of 
iboat  1,000  feet,  20  to  30  feet  high.  A  useful  and  ornamental  tree.  Timber 
dark  reddish  colour,  hard,  heayy,  and  durable.  Used  for  building  and  agri* 
enltmal  purposes,  also  employed  in  making  rice-poundors,  &c.  The  bark  ia 
xsmarkably  bitter  and  is  used  medicinally  by  the  natives.  From  the  seed  is 
expressed  an  acrid  bitter  oil  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  used  medicinally  and  for 
bmoing  in  lamps.  A  gum  is  also  got  from  the  bark  and  used  medicinally 
M  a  stimulant. 

JBsifM  UtifoUa  (Kftt-iUupai). — ^Found  in  the  plains.  Timber  hard  and 
steoag,  of  a  dark  colour.  Used  for  naves  of  wheels  and  purposes  of  a  like 
Mtare.  An  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  which  is  used  in  lamps  and  in 
cooking  by  the  poorer  classes. 

Bmia  UmgifoUa  (lUupai). — ^Found  in  the  plains.  Used  for  beams,  ftc.  A 
juice  which  exudes  from  the  bark  is  used  medicinally.  An  oil  expressed 
from  the  fruit  is  used  for  lamps  among  the  poorer  classes.  The  cakes  which 
an  left  after  the  oil  is  expressed  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  The  wood 
is  beautifully  yari^;ated,  light  brown  and  whitish,  even-grained,  hard,  and 

SilUUg. 

Bmhaae  Maidbarieum  (Kftt-Ilavam). — Found  in  the  plains  and  up  to  an 
elevation  of  about  2,000  feet  on  the  hills.  Wood  soft  and  spongy.  Wood 
sot  used ;  the  wool  of  the  pods  used  for  stuffing  pillows,  ciuBhions,  &o.  A 
gum  exudes  from  the  bark. 

BorauuB  flaheUifarmU  (Panai-maram). — Known  as  the  palmyra  palm  in 
l^g1i*>»  Largely  distributed  over  the  district.  The  stem  when  old  becomes 
vety  hard  and  durable  if  protected  from  moisture.  Used  for  house-building 
purposes,  irrigation  troughs,  &c. 

CmUkium  ditfymum  (Nekuni). — Found  on  the  plains  and  slopes  of  hills  at 
an  elevation  (rf  within  1,000  feet.  A  small  tree.  Wood  hard  and  of  a 
darkish  tinge.    Used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

CMmi0earpu9  JUMa  (Sara-konnai). — Found  in  the  plains  and  slopes  of  the 
kiOs  up  to  andevation  of  2,000  to  3,000  feet  Middling  size,  wood  close- 
grained  and  dark.    Bark  used  for  tanning. 

CnMs  toatM  (TOn-maram). — ^Found  in  the  forests  on  the  hills  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  3,000  feet.  The  sapwood  is  whitish,  the  heartwood  red  or 
reddiflh  brown,  light,  even,  open-grained,  easily  worked,  and  polishes  well. 
Highly  valued  as  a  furniture  wood,  used  for  door  pands  and  carving.  From 
the  flowers  a  red  or  yellowish  dye  is  made. 

CkietrMM  tahdarit  (Agalai  or  Shtili,  or  CShittagong). — ^Found  on  the  hills 
at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  and  upwards.  A  laige  tree  with  light  reddish 
wood,  very  close-grained.  It  is  employed  much  by  cabinet-makers  for 
furniture.    The  bark  is  powerfully  astringent. 

Ckhroxyhn  8wi$Uma  (Furasu  or  Satinwood). — Found  on  the  plains  and 
hiOs  np  to  an  elevation  of  about  1,000  feet.  The  wood,  which  is  of  a  yellow 
or  light  orange  colour,  is  close-grained.  It  is  durable  and  will  stand  immer- 
sion in  water.  Though  not  a  tree  of  large  size,  planks  of  12  or  15  inches 
broad  may  be  obtained  from  it.  It  is  very  suitable  for  picture  frames  and 
ornamental  decoration,  and  if  well  varnished  will  preserve  its  handsome 
appearance  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  apt  to  split. 

€mm&rpu9  UUifolia  (Nammai  or  YeUai  N8ga-maram).-*Found  on  the 
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dopes  and  hilli  up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  A  large  tree  with  smootb 
white  grej  bark.  The  wood  ia  light  oolonred  with  a  purple  heart  It  is 
nniversally  used  for  axe-handlea  and  poles  for  carrying  loads;  in  many  parfai 
of  the  dis^ct  the  axles  of  native  carts  which  have  to  carry  heavy  weights 
on  rough  roads  are  made  of  it.  It  warps  and  splits  in  seasoning,  and  unless 
kept  dry  is  not  very  durable.  It  is  specially  esteemed  for  many  economical 
purposes  for  house-building  and  agricultural  implements ;  from  incisions  in 
the  bark  a  fine  white  hard  gum  is  obtained  similar  to  gam-arabic,  employed 
in  doth  printing  and  sold  extensively. 

Cardia  angwtifolia  (Narvilli). — Grows  on  the  plains.  A  small  tree ;  wood 
very  tough  and  of  a  light  colour.  Occasionally  used  for  making  handles  of 
agricultural  implements. 

OraUwa  Nwrvala  (liavalingam). — Grows  on  the  plains.  A  small  tree. 
Wood  soft  and  light  coloured.    The  bark  and  leaves  are  used  medicinally. 

Bdlhergia  htifolia  (Eruvadi).— Found  in  ^e  forests  on  the  plains  and  on 
the  hills  and  slopes  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet.  A  magnificent  tree, 
abundant  in  the  forests,  producing  blackwood  or  rosewood.  As  a  timber 
for  furniture  it  is  in  great  request.   It  is  likewise  used  for  ordnance  purposes. 

Diehroatachfs  dmrea  (Yedatarai). — Grows  on  the  plains.  A  small  tree. 
Wood  very  hard,  light  coloured.  Beyond  making  walking  sticks,  the  wood  is 
not  used  in  the  district. 

Dio9pyro%  meUmoxyhn  (Karunthambi  or  Ebony). — Grows  in  the  forests  on 
the  plains  and  on  the  hills  up  to  an  elevation  of  about  3,000  feet.  Wood 
whitish,  with  a  red  tinge,  tough  and  fairly  durable.  Used  for  building  and 
shafts  of  carriages.  The  centres  of  old  trees  generally  consist  of  an  irregu- 
larly-shaped mass  of  jet  black  ebony.  Trees  before  felling  are  generally 
tested  by  boring  into  the  wood  to  see  whether  the  ebony  in  the  centreis 
sufficiently  large.  The  heartwood  is  used  by  cabinet-makers  for  inlaying 
and  ornamental  turnery. 

EmbUea  ofieinalis  (Nelli). — Grows  at  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet 
Wood  hard  and  durable,  of  a  reddish  colour  ;  used  for  building  purposes^ 
furniture,  &c. 

Mtgmia  caryophtfUifolia  (Kfttu-nftga). — Found  on  the  plains  and  on  the 
hills  up  to  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet.  Wood  dose  and  even*grained,  not 
very  strong  or  durable,  except  in  water  of  a  brown  colour.^  Used  for  well 
work  and  in  native  house-building. 

Eugenia  jamhos  (Jembimaga). — Found  on  the  plains  and  occasionaUy  mel 
with  on  the  dopes  of  the  hills.  Wood  of  a  reddish  tinge,  not  very  durable. 
Used  in  native  house-building.  The  fruit  is  eaten  and  is  known  as  the  rose- 
apple  in  English. 

Fieus  virens  (Ala-maram  or  Banian). — Grows  on  the  plains  and  on  the  hills 
iip  to  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet.  Wood  light  and  porous.  Used  for  plank- 
ing, &c.    A  fibre  is  made  from  the  descending  suckers. 

Mardwiekia  hinata  ( Acha).—  Sapwood  small,  whitish  ;  heartwood  darkf 
reddish  brown,  sometimes  nearly  black,  close  and  fine-grained,  strong,  veiy 
hard  and  very  heavy.     Liable  to  split,  but  does  not  warp ;  takes  a  fine  polish, 

^  Sie  in  Forest  Office  note.  The  meaning  intended  to  be  oonreyed  ia  pobddy  that  thf 
wood  ia  of  a  brovn  colour  and  more  durable  under  water  than  when  eaqpeood  to  the  air. 
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and  is  exoeedinglj  durable.  TTsed  for  bridge  and  house-postfi  and  for 
oinamental  work.  The  bark  yields  a  strong  fibre.  It  is  found  mostly  in 
the  diy  forests  of  Denkanikdta  and  Kdttaipatti,  but  not  everywhere. 

Mmgiftra  Indica  (Mfi-maram). — Grows  in  the  plains  and  in  mountain  forests 
up  to  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet.  A  large  tree.  Wood  coarse  and  open- 
grained,  of  a  dull  grey  colour,  not  durable.  Used  for  making  doors  of  native 
konses,  boxes,  and  planking,  &c.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  used  medicinally 
and  a  gum  exudes  from  wounds  in  the  bark  ;  lao  is  produced  on  it.  The 
mango  is  the  most  esteemed  of  Indian  fruits,  but  uneatable  except  when 
produced  from  a  grafted  tree. 

lUUa  madiraehta  (l£alai-v6mbu). — ^Introduced.  Planted  throughout  the 
district  Wood  handsomely  marked  and  rather  durable.  Used  for  buHding 
purposes  and  for  furniture-making. 

Mimnda  eitrifolia  (Nonft-maram). — Found  on  the  plains.  Wood  dose- 
grained,  light,  and  tough,  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  used  for  native 
tboes.    The  root  yields  a  red  dye  which  is  fixed  with  alum. 

Nmidea  wrdifoUa  (Uanja-kadambai). — Grows  in  the  plains  and  hills  to  an 
dfivation  of  about  4,000  feet.  Wood  exceedingly  beautiful,  resembling  box- 
wood, close-grained,  smooth,  light  yellow  in  colour,  will  not  stand  wet,  but 
otherwise  is  good  for  furniture.  It  can  be  procured  from  2  to  3  feet  in 
diameter.    Used  for  house-buiLding  purposes,  planking,  &c. 

NiaudM  ptumfolia  (Nir-kadambai). — Found  on  the  plains  and  on  the  hills 
up  to  about  4,000  feet  elevation.  Wood  light  chestnut  coloured,  firm,  and 
dose-grained ;  will  not  stand  wet.  Used  for  building  purposes,  planking,  &c. 
Ptmgamia  glabra  (Punga-maram). — ^Found  on  the  plains.  Wood  light, 
kmgh,  and  fibrous,  coarse  and  even-grained,  of  a  light  yellowish  brown 
eolour.  Used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  An  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  is 
used  for  lamps,  &c. 

FrotopU  9picig&ra  (Parambai). — Found  in  the  plains  and  hill  forests. 
Wood  dark  red,  straight,  and  close-grained,  but  easily  worked,  hard,  and 
durable.  The  tree  attains  a  considerable  size.  Used  for  building  purposes, 
eart-whaels,  &c. 

Pterocarpus  marsvpium  (Yenghay). — Grows  on  the  plains  and  hills  up  to 
about  4,000  feet  elevation.  Attains  a  considerable  size,  with  an  erect,  but 
not  very  straight,  stem,  sapwood  large,  whitish.  Heartwood  reddish  brown 
or  nut-brown,  close-grained,  tough  and  strong.  Seasons  well,  takes  a  fine 
polish,  and  is  durable.  The  heartwood  is  full  of  gum  resin,  and  stains 
ysDow  when  damp.  Makes  beautiful  furniture,  and  is  much  used  for  doors 
and  window  frames,  posts,  and  beams.  Highly  valued  for  cart-building. 
It  is  considered — next  to  Teak — the  most  valuable  tree,  and  the  timber  often 
fetdies  the  same  price  as  Teak.  Used  for  building  purposes,  wheels,  yokes, 
Ibc  A  reddish  green  resin,  which  exudes  from  the  bark,  is  known  as 
"  kino." 

8apindu8  &marginatu$  (PQvftnkottai). — Grows  on  the  plains  and  hills. 
Wood  dose-grained,  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  not  durable.  Used  for  door 
frames,  posts,  &c.    The  seeds  are  used  instead  of  soap. 

ScmiaUim  aOnm  (Sandana-maram  or  Sandal  tree). — Found  on  the  plains 
and  hiUs,  Ac.,  up  to  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet.  The  sapwood  is 
white  and  scentless ;  the  heartwood  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  and  strongly 
soented.    Used  for  ornamental  purposes  and  for  incense.    An  oil  used  as  a 
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perfume  is  distilled  from  the  roots  and  ohipe  or  pieces  of  the  heartwood. 
It  is  an  important  article  of  trade,  and  is  largely  exported  to  China  and 
Arabia. 

BpondMi  wuM§if$r^  (Kfttta-miE-maram). — ^Found  on  the  plains  and  hills  to 
about  3,500  feet  elevation.  Wood  of  a  greyish  colour  and  soft;  used  for 
planking,  &c. 

Sirychnoi  nux^omiea  (Tetti-maram). — Orows  on  the  plains  and  hills  up  to 
about  4,000  feet  elevation.  Wood  of  a  light  brown  colour,  streaked  with 
white,  hard  and  durable ;  used  in  the  construction  of  carts,  house-building, 
ploughs,  &c. 

Stryehnot  potatorum  (Tettankotfcai).— Found  on  the  hills  up  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  4,000  feet.  Wood  hard  and  durable,  of  a  greyish  colour ;  used 
for  house-building  purposes,  &o. 

Shorea  Ucifora  (Jallari). — Grows  on  the  hills.  A  large  tree  very  abun- 
dant in  the  hill  forests  of  Denkanikdta.  Its  timber,  strong  and  of  a  grejiah 
colour,  18  very  useful  for  house-building  and  many  useful  purposes.  The 
Hindus  are  very  fond  of  offering  the  flowers  in  their  temples ;  and  the 
women  add  to  their  charms  by  intertwining  the  blossoms  in  tilieir  hair ;  lac 
is  procured  on  the  tree. 

TmiMT%%dui  Indua  (Pulia-maram). — Grows  on  the  plains  and  hills  up  to 
about  4,000  feet  elevation.  Wood  very  hard,  dose-grained,  of  dark  reddish 
colour.  Employed  in  the  construction  of  oil-presses,  rice-pestleB,  sugar- 
presses,  carpenters'  mallets,  and  as  planking.  The  heartwood  is  very 
durable  and  excellent  for  turning,  but  the  outer  wood  is  apt  to  be  eaten  by 
insects. 

Teetona  grtmdii  (TSk-maram  or  Teak  tree). — ^Found  on  the  hiUs  from  1,000 
to  about  3,000  feet  elevation.  Wood  very  hard,  strong,  and  durable,  yel- 
lowish brown  in  colour ;  used  for  house-building  and  a  variety  of  purposes. 
The  leaves,  which  contain  a  red  dye,  are  used  as  plates  and  for  thatching 
and  to  wrap  up  parcels. 

Tormindlia  BeUeriea  (Tani).— Found  on  the  hill  slopes  within  1,000  feet 
elevation  up  to  about  4,000  feet.  Wood  light-coloured  and  rather  soft» 
tolerably  durable.    Wood  not  much  used. 

TormmaUa  Borryi  (YeUa-marudu). — Found  on  the  plains  and  hills  up  to 
an  elevation  of  8,500  to  4,000  feet  Wood  hard  and  durable,  of  a  brownish 
colour ;  utilized  for  house-building  purposes,  &c. 

Torminalia  eMula  (Kadukai). — Fouii^  on  the  plains  and  lulls  up  to 
about  4,000  feet  elevation.  Wood  hard  and  heavy,  of  a  brown  colour,  takes 
a  good  polish  and  is  fairly  durable ;  it  is  used  for  furniture,  carts,  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  house-building.  The  bark  is  employed  for  tanning 
and  dyeing.  Hollow  round  galls  found  on  the  young  twigs  are  very  astiin- 
gent  and  are  used  to  make  writing-ink,  in  tanning,  and  in  dyeing.  The  galls 
are  called  kadukai. 

Thespsna  poptdnea  (Pd-arasa-maram  or  Tulip  tree). — Found  in  the  plains. 
Wood  strong,  straight,  even-grained,  and  durable,  of  a  pale  reddish  colour; 
used  for  gun-stocks,  naves,  felloes,  &c. 

Wrighiia  tinetoria  (Palai). — ^Found  on  the  plains  and  hills  up  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  4,000  feet  Wood  white  and  dose-grained.  The  wood  not 
much  used.    An  indigo  is  extracted  from  the  leaves. 

Wrightia  antufysmtmca  (Yeppfila-maram). — Found  on  the  dopes  of  the 
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lulls  witihdn  about  1,000  feet  elevation.    Wood  light  coloured,  not  durable ; 
vaed  for  fumitore  making. 

Saijfphm  gMraia  (Karukattan). — ^Found  on  the  plains.  Wood  lightish- 
kown  in  colour,  tolerably  hard,  strong,  and  durable ;  used  for  building 
purposes,  beams,  ftc 

Zizjfphm  jufuia  (Tellendai).— Grows  on  the  plains.  Wood  close-grained, 
hud  and  durable,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour ;  used  for  beams,  frames,  &c. 
Besides  the  above  the  following  forest  trees  deserve  mention : — 
Fmvm§  dephmUum  (Wood-apple). — Found  wild  in  the  jungles;  wood 
yellowish  or  light-brown,  dose,  even,  fine-grained,  strong  and  hard.  Used 
far  house-building,  naves,  oil-cruahers,  and  agricultural  implements.  The 
aapwood  is  often  eaten  by  beetles. 

JB^U  sMrsM^M  (Bad  fruit  or  Yilva-maram). — ^Wood  yellowish  white, 
vith  occasionally  even  a  pinkish  tinge ;  dose  and  smooth-grained.  It  is 
euy  to  work,  fairly  tough  and  durable,  and  not  heavy.  Used  for  drums, 
models,  writing-boards,  combs,  boxes,  and  in  turnery. 

T^rmnudia  coriaeea  (Kara  Marda-maram). — Abundant  in  the  forests; 
wood  whitish  pale  yellow  or  brown  ;  heartwood  distinctly  darker  coloured ; 
used  for  house-building  and  domestic  purposes. 

Tdrmtk^a  manopetala  (Marda-maram).— A  large  tree  yielding  strong, 
bard,  and  heavy  timber.  It  is  much  used  for  making  the  solid  wheels  of 
boffiilo  or  s&ni  carts. 

Diotpyru  kkntia  (Kali  Acha). — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  woods ; 
the  wood,  which  is  sold  in  the  market  in  logs,  is  very  hard,  dose  and  even- 
gndned,  beautifully  marked  altematdy  with  irregular  black  and  brownish- 
oobured  veins,  sometimes  mottled ;  it  works  smoothly  and  takes  a  very  high 
polish. 

Afituui  apteioia  (Yd-vengai  or  Efttuvfilai). — The  timber  is  very  durable, 
hud  and  dose-grained,  and  is  employed  in  making  furniture,  &c.  It  is  of 
a  light  colour  and  wdl  adapted  for  picture  frames  and  similar  work.  The 
tree  yields  a  oonsiderable  quantily  of  gum  something  like  gum-arabic,  but 
more  difficult  to  dissolve,  which  is  valuable  for  many  ordinary  purposes. 
In  addition  to  the  above  may  be  mentioned  the  following  timbers,  omitted 
in  these  lists,  which  were  exhibited  in  1874  amongst  the  forest  products  of 
the  district : — Ztgffpkui  wyhp^a  (Tdagu  Gotti,  Balfour),  Anumoa  ooUina  (not 
identified),  Anogmtm  latifoUa  (not  identified),  ChryiophyUum  BaahurgkU 
(sot  identified),  Mimtmpa  elengi  (Maghadam,  Drury),  Mimmopi  hsxandru$ 
(PaOfld,  Drury),  MieheUa  Champaca  (Shambaga-pu),  Phyllanthui  embliea 
(Topoo-ndlee,  Balfour). 

The  following  timbers  are  "  reserved,"  t.^.,  felled  exdusivdy  by  the 
eflfeers  of  the  Forest  Department : — 

SanUihm  Mum  (Sandana-maram),  Tamarituhu  Indies  (Pulia-maram), 
Mtmgifera  Indiea  (MA-maram),  Fmnm  eUphanUtm  (Wood-apple),  .^le  nutr- 
mdo§  (Bael  fruit  or  Yilva-maram),  T$cUma  grandU  (T6k-maram),  Pt&roearpui 
mmrmpiym  (Yenghay),  Csdrda  toona  (TOn-maram),  Chiekroisia  toMarii 
(Agalai  or  ShUli,  or  Ohittagong),  Dioipyroi  nuhmxyhn  (Kanmthambi  or 
Ebony),  DMtrp^  kUi/oUa  (Eruvadi),  Chkroxyhn  Smetmia  (Purasu  or  Satin 
wood),  Actieim  nmim  (KarungSU),  JRardwtekia  binata  (Acha),  AVnawui  odorO' 
iimma  (SeUuvaigi  or  Kal  Thurinji),  Acaria  leueophlaa  (Yd-v6lam),   Cono- 
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etirpu9  latifolia  (Naimnai  or  VeUai-nSga-mamm),  Termtnah'a  eoriacM  (Kan 
marda-maram),  Tetranthera  monapeUUa  (Marda-maram),  TerminaUa  ^sM§ 
(Kadokai),  Bania  hmgifolia  (Blapai),  NaueUa  eorHfoUa  (Manja-kadambai), 
D%09pyr69  Mrtuia  (Kali  atoha),  AtadirtuMa  Indiea  (YSpam  or  Neem),  iVtwopM 
•pieigera  (Parambai),  Acdeia  ipseiata  (Yel-yengai  or  Kfttu  vftlai),  8k)na 
iadfirs  (Jallari),  Aeaeia  odaratimma  (Kalthiuixyi),  Eugenia  jmMUm 
(Nagai). 

The  liat  of  "  reaenred  "  timberB  may  be  increased  or  reduced ;  passes  for 
''  unreserved  "  timber  are  issued  freelj  to  ryots,  who  want  timber  for  houae- 
boilding  or  agricultural  implements,  by  TahsiMars,  and  in  some  cases  by 
village  officers. 

The  following  are  the  principal  unreserved  timbers : — 

Aeaeia  %tipulata  (Saellai),^  Sehl&iehera  trifuga  (Puluvai  or  Pu-maram), 
Bottlera  ^«n^rta(E[apilarang  or  Eapilapodi),  M&rinda  eiirifolia  (NdnA-maram; 
Hanja  Pavuttai-maram,  Balfour),  Coma  fistula  (Est-konnai),  Alangivm 
deeapeUdum  (Alanji),  Ulmui  integrifolia  (Ayah-maram,  Balfour),  BaMma 
raeemosa  (Athee),  Ehretia  atpera  (Adali),  Maba  huxifolia  (Irumbili),  Ixar* 
parvifiora  (Earankattai),  Careya  arharea  (Kumbi ;  Pailai-maram,  Balfour), 
Omdina  arhorea  (Kumbadari),  NaucUa  eadamha  (Euddappai;  YeUa- 
cadamba,  Balfour),  Hemigyrosa  eadescens*  (Earadipungun),  Fongamm 
glabra  (Punga-maram),  Aeaeia  amara  (Thurinji),  Vttex  aUiisima  (Mialadi ;' 
Eftt-miella,  Balfour),  Butta  frandoBa  (Murukun ;  Porasu-maram,  Balfour), 
Dtospgros  sghattea  (Mali),  Strgehnos potatorum  (Thethan),  Strgehnoi  nux-vemM 
(Yetti),  Sehrehera  imetimoidea  (Mavalingum),  Canthium  didgmum  (Nekani), 
Canthtum  dxdymum  (Niluvai),  Orew&ia  leafieata  (sic)  (TJduppai),  Clugtia  eoOing 
(Wodden ;  Odugu-maram),  Odina  Wodi&r  (Wodiyan),  Dalbergia  frmiota 
(Nalvalangai),  Ptm-oipermum  suheriflorum  (Yennangu),  Bignoma  xgh- 
earpa  (Yalmuringai  ;^  Yadencoomi-maram,  Balfour),  Greweia  tiUafdU 
(Sadachi),  Diospyros  eordt/olia  (Yukkana-maram),  Polyanthia  Cmntkia 
(Yiri),  Sethia  Indiea  (Sembalichan),  BUodmdnm  Roxhurghii  (Bin),  Jhrmaa 
UmentoBa  (Podunganari ;  Eolcuttai  Teak-maram,  Balfour),  Cttrdia  myxa 
or  latifolia  (Naruli ;  Yidi-maram,  Balfour),  Wrightia  tinetorta  (Pfilai-maiam), 
Wrightia  antidysenteriea  ( Yeppalai),  Oivotia  Bottlerifortnis  (Yelthannakma ; 
Bootalie-maram,  Balfour),  Diehrostaehys  einersa  (Yadatharai),  Zkyphm 
jufuba  (Yellanthai),  Memeeylan  tinctorium  (Eatchan),  Eryt^na  Jn^ 
(Ealliftna-murukam),  Stereoipermum  ehshnoidei  (Padri),  TermiiMa 
BeUriea  (Tani),  Bombax  Malaharicum  (Eat-ellavam),  Buehanania  lat^oUa 
(Sarapuppu  ;  Moreda,  Balfour  and  Drury),  Spathodea  falcata  (Ealir-vidi). 

Timber  for  seasoning  should  be  immediately  removed  and  stacked  in  a  sked. 
The  process  should  be  carried  out  slowly  and  a  free  current  of  air  between  die 
logs  ensured.  The  bark  should  not  be  removed  imtil  the  timber  is  required 
for  use,  as  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  crack.  In  the  case  of  Acha  wood,  howerer, 
the  bark  should  be  invariably  removed,  as  the  timber  is  liable  to  be 


>  So  ike  Sttb*Aarigtant  Coaaervator  spellt  it*    Amlooki  is  the  Bengali  equifileDt   Gf. 
Pmry,  Balfour,  &o. 
s  So  the  8ab- Assistant  Conaenrator  spells  it ;  not  identified. 
*  So  the  Sab-Assistant  Conservator  spells  it. 
^  So  the  Sub- Assistant  Consenrator  spells  it. 
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perforated  by  black  beetles  (probably  the  carpenter  beetle)  if  the  bark  is 
left  on. 

Sdgniorage  is  levied  on  timber  felled  at  rates  varying  from  Eupee  1  to 
Bapees  5  per  bandy-load,  according  to  the  description  of  the  timber  and  its 
being  in  the  rough,  squared,  or  worked  up.  Bamboos  pay  1 2  annas  a  bandy- 
load,  or  if  split  Eupeee  1-4-0 ;  for  head-loads  of  timber  and  for  firewood 
rates  proportionately  smaller  are  charged.  The  gathering  of  the  following 
barks  in  the  State  forests  or  jungles  is  only  permitted  on  payment  of  the 
f eee  set  forth  below : — 


Name  of  Bark. 

Bates  leviable. 

Bandy-load. 

Head'load. 

Velam          

AvaFam       

Pesagu        

Somba         

RS.  A.    p. 
2    8    0 
0  12    0 
4    0    0 
4    0    0 

RB.    A.    p. 

0    0    6 

■  ■ 

Vd-V^ampaitai  (Acacia  leucophloaa). — ^This  bark  is  ground  and  mixed 
with  flour  during  times  of  scarcity.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of 
spirits  from  sugar  and  palm  juice,  being  added  on  account  of  the  tannin  it 
eontains  to  precipitate  the  albuminous  substances  of  the  juice.^  The  right 
of  ooBecting  the  bark  is  obtained  on  license.  By  steeping  the  bark  in 
water  for  four  or  five  days  and  beating  it,  a  tough  fibre  is  made,  used  for 
making  nets  and  coarse  cordage. 

AvdrampaUai  (Cassia  auriculata)  is  generally  found  as  a  small  shrub  in 
Uie  jungles.  The  bark,  which  is  astringent,  is  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing 
leather. 

PmiptpntUd  (Botanical  name  unknown). — Nothing  is  known  of  this  bark 
or  its  use,  but  it  is  said  to  be  of  good  quality. 

Somhipaitai  (Soymida  febrifuga).— This  bark  is  internally  of  a  light  red 
oolour;  a  decoction  made  from  it  dyes  brown  of  various  shades,  according 
as  ike  doth  is  prepared.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  tonic  in  intermittent 
fevers. 

Maidi  Suishai  (Morinda  citrifolia). — ^The  bark  of  the  root  is  used  for 
dyeing  red  and  yellow.    *No  seigniorage  is  levied  on  its  collection. 

The  following  are  the  other  exhibits  prepared  for  the  Paris  Exhibition : — 


Palms  anb  Bamboos. 


Barauus  JiaMitfarmu  (Pa 
ftkmui  UriUMi  (Siruvarai). 


'  Ur.  Gaiey,  the  Abkari  Agent  at  Salem,  disputes  this ;  the  bark  in  question  may,  in  his 
opnioo,  have  the  action  claimed,  bat,  if  so,  its  use  for  this  purpose  is  of  secondary 
iBpofftmoe,  the  bark  being  mainly  employed  for  flavouring  the  arrack  and  not  being  at  all 
camtial  to  its  manufacture.  He  has  made  the  spirit  without  the  bark,  emplojring  orange- 
poel  to  give  a  flavour,  with,  to  European  taste,  decided  advantage ;  but  the  natives,  who 
sre  vary  conservative,  missed  the  accustomed  '*  twang,*'  and  a  return  to  the  bark  was 
oeoesKuy  to  satisfy  them. 

VOL.  I.  24 
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Fibres. 

Hardwiekia  binata  (Acha). — The  bark  of  this  tree  yields  a  strong  Taloable 
fibre,  which  requires  no  preparation,  and  is  in  some  places  much  used  for 
cordage. 

Bauhinia  racemoM  (Chithathi). — ^According  to  Balfour,  the  fibre  is  made 
from  the  inner  bark  soaked  in  water  and  twisted  when  wet.  The  ropes 
though  strong  are  said  not  to  be  durable  and  to  rot  in  water. 

Spathodea  fakaia  (Kadalathi). — Fibre  produced  from  the  bark  of  the 
branches  and  roots  is  used  for  cordage  and  nets. 

— ^— (Kothukovai). — Fibre  produced  from  the  bark  of  the 

branches  and  roots  is  used  for  cordage  and  nets. 

(Vellai  Sellai). — The  fibre  is  produced  from  the  bark 

and  is  used  for  cordage,  &c. 

Aloe  vulgaris  (Samba  Kathftlai). — Fibre  produced  from  the  learee  is 
much  employed  for  mat-making,  cordage,  &c. 

Calotr&pis  gigantea  (Terukam). — Fibre  produced  from  the  bark  bears  a 
severe  test,  being  superior  even  to  jute ;  while  in  fineness  it  is  almost  better 
suited  to  weaving  than  for  mere  rope-making. 

(Puvella). 

Mttsa  paradiaiaca  (VSrai). — ^The  common  plantain  yields  a  strong  and 
beautiful  fibre  somewhat  difficult  to  manipulate. 

Musa  paradinaca  (Earu-vSrai). — A  species  of  the  same. 

Muia  paradiiiaea  (Mantham-vfirai). — ^A  species  of  the  same. 

Sida  (?)  (Masathuthi).— Fibre  produced  from  the  bark  is  used  for 
cordage. 

Ahelmoiehus  eseulentui  (Kfit-vendai). — Fibre  produced  from  the  outer 
coating  of  the  plant  is  used  for  making  ropes,  &c. 

Coeos  nueifira  (Kathambai). — ^Fibre  produced  from  the  barks  of  the  nuts 
is  much  used  for  cordage,  stuffing  pillows,  &c.  Large  ships'  cables  are 
made  from  it  and  are  noted  for  resiliency.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the 
word  **  coir,"  applied  principally  to  this,  but  also  to  other  fibres,  is  really 
the  Tamil  "  kairu,"  a  rope.  The  word  is  as  much  anglicised  as  eatamarw, 
which  is  a  corruption  of  '^  kattu-maram,"  or  **  the  logs  tied  together." 

Sansevisra  Zeylanica  (Malai-manji). — Fibre  is  produced  from  the  leaf  and 
is  useful  for  manufacturing  ropes,  &c. 

Sida  acuta  (Aruvam(\ku). — ^The  inner  bark  consists  of  numerous  distinct 
layers  of  finely  reticulate  fibre,  which  is  made  into  ropes,  whips,  paper, 
lace,  and  all  khids  of  wearing  apparel. 

Corehorm  variety  (Yallukai). — ^A  kind  of  jute.  The  fibre  of  a  variety 
said  to  be  the  Corchanu  acutangulw  was  included  in  a  collection  shown  at  the 
Madras  Agricultural  Show  in  February  1874. 

(Pullipiindu). — Fibre  is  produced  from  the  outer  coating  of 

the  stem  and  branches  and  used  for  rope-making. 

Seshania  Zeylanica  (Kftt-sembai). — Fibre  is  produced  from  the  outer 
ooating  of  the  stem  and  branches  and  used  for  rope-making. 

Sameviera  variety  (Earumunji). — Fibre  produced  from  the  leaf  is  used 
for  manufacturing  ropes,  &c. 

Pavonia  Zeijlanica  (Chittamutty).— Fibre  is  produced  from  the  outer  coating 
of  the  stem  and  branches  of  the  plant  and  used  for  ropes,  &c. 
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Pwimia  Zejflamiea  (Mosapundu). — Fibre  is  produced  from  the  outer  coating 
of  the  stem  and  branches  of  the  plant  and  used  for  ropes,  &c. 

(Ottadai). — Fibre  is  produced  from  the  outer  coating  of 

the  stem  and  branches  of  the  plant  and  used  for  ropes,  &c. 

Hihueut  eanahinm  (Pulichai). — A  kind  of  hemp. 

Croiakria  juneea  (Janapai). — The  sunn-hemp  plant.  The  fibre  is  pro- 
daced  from  the  outer  coating  of  the  stem  and  used  for  manufacturing 
gimnies.  The  class  of  weavers  named  Janapars  derive  their  name  from  the 
Janapa-nftr  or  fibre  which  they  chiefly  employ. 

AgtK9  Amnrieana  (PachakatJiftlai). — The  American  aloe.  Fibre  produced 
from  the  leaves  is  used  for  cordage,  matting,  and  a  variety  of  purposes. 

Fietu  Indiea  (Ala-maram  or  Banian). — A  coarse  fibre  is  produced  from 
the  bark. 

Gwzuma  tomentosum  (Budracham,  the  Bastard  Cedar). — The  young  shoots 
yield  a  fibre. 

Ahitilon  Indieum  (Thdthee). — A  kind  of  mallow.    The  stem  yields  a  fibre. 

(Nallapolan). — A  kind  of  mallow.     The  stem  yields  a 

fibre. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  fibres  the  Sub-Assisttint  Conservator  men- 
tions the  following  as  being  found  in  the  district : — 

Citryota  urens  (Kondapanai-nfir  or  Bastard  Sago). — The  fibre  prepared 
from  this  palm  is  used  for  fishing  lines  and  bowstrings.  It  is  strong  and 
durable  and  resists  for  a  long  time  the  action  of  water,  but  is  liable  to  snap 
if  suddenly  bent  or  knotted. 

(NaUaplitan-nfir),  the  fibres  of  which  are  coarse  but  strong. 

C^dia  avffusti/olta  (Naruvalli-nfir),  the  bark  of  which  yields  a  fibre  used 
for  dragging  timber  from  the  forests. 

_— _  (Peypulan-nftr),  the  bark  of  which  yields  an  abundance 

of  strong  white  fibres. 

Sethania  JBgyptiaea  (Karam  Sembai-n&r). — Commonly  cultivated  and 
naturalised  in  many  parts  of  the  district.  It  is  grown  with  other  plants  to 
shade  and  support  the  betel- vine :  rope  is  made  of  the  bark. 

Bihiieus  sabdariffa  (Sevappa  Kashurum  Kerai-nftr),  the  Eoselle,  yields 
a  fine  and  silky  fibre.  It  should  not  be  gathered  more  than  two  days 
before  being  prepared,  and  exposure  to  the  sun  imparts  a  brownish  tint  to 
the  fibres.  The  specimens  exhibited  from  this  district  in  1874  were  not 
comparable  to  those  sent  from  Cuddapah,  which  were  6  to  7  feet  long. 

OiTMs,  Resiks,  akb  Oils,  Ac. 

Axadiraehia  Indica  (Vepam),  ^gle  tnarmelos  (Yilvam),  Pterocarpus  marsu- 
piuM  (Venghai),  Semeearpus  anacardium  (Sarankottai),  Butea  frcndosa  (Kftt- 
mnrkam),  £riod&ndron  anfraetuosum  (Eftt-elevem  ?)  AUanthus  exeeUua  (FTma- 
ragonthu),  Pro9opU  Bpieigera  (Parambai),  Chloroxyhn  HPtstenia  (Porasu), 
Emhliea  ojficinalis  (Nelli),  Conocarpus  latifoUa  (Nammai),  Hardwickia  hinaia 

(Acha), (Silla),  Mangifera  Indiea  (Mft-maram),   Canarium  strictum 

(Kunghlium),  Aeaeia  amura  (Thurinji),  Acacia  leucophiaa  (Yel-vSlam),  Acacia 
Arkhiea  (Karu-v5lam),  Fercnia  ehpkanium  (Vellam),  Alhizzia  odoratmima 
(Selluvanji),  Sesamum    Indieum  (Nallennai),  Pongamia  glabra  (Pungennai), 
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AzadiraehU  Indiea  ( Veppennai),  Ba$iia  hngifoHa  (EUuppennai),  Coen  fmeifm 
(Thengai  ennai). 

In  addition  may  be  mentioned — 

Mallaiui  Fhilfppmmm  (BatiUra  tineioria  ?)  (Kupli  podi). — ^Common  in  the 
Denkanikdta,  Javfidi,  and  Kalrftjan  tracts.  The  red  mealj  powder  of  the 
capsnlee  is  a  raluable  product  and  might  be  a  source  of  considerable  revenue 
in  many  of  the  forests ;  it  is  used  as  an  orange  dye,  principally  for  silk. 
The  ripe  capsules  are  gathered  in  March  and  rubbed  together  or  shaken  in 
bags  till  the  farina  separates. 

Sbbds  akd  Leaybs,  &c. 

Couta  tore  (Thagara-Tirai). 

Bixa  areUana  (Kiiragumanjal-virai). — A  valuable  dye,  known  as'^Ar- 
notto/'  is  produced  from  the  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds  of  this  plant. 
It  is  prepared  by  macerating  the  pods  in  boiling  water,  extracting  the  seecU, 
and  leaving  the  pulp  to  subside,  the  fluid  being  subsequently  thrown  off. 
The  r$9iduum^  with  which  oil  is  sometimes  mixed,  is  placed  in  shallow  vessels 
and  dried  in  the  shade.  When  properly  made  it  should  be  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour. 

Sapindus  imarginatui  (Puchankottai). — ^The  shells  of  the  nuts  are  used  by 
the  natives  as  a  substitute  for  soap. 

Strychms  potatorum  (Tettankottai). — The  nuts  are  used  in  clearing  muddj 
water,  the  method  pursued  being  to  rub  the  inside  of  the  utensil  with  the 
nut  preylous  to  pouring  in  the  water,  which  rapidly  deposits  the  suspended 
silt. 

Elettaria  eardamomum  (Yelakai).  —  Cardamoms.  Used  as  a  spice  or 
flaTOuring  ingredient. 

Casiia  auriculata  (Avftrampattai). — Used  for  tanning. 

— (Sombupattai). — ^By  boiling  yields  a  yellow  colour. 

— — —  (Pesugupattai). — A  rose-coloured  dye  is  extracted  from 
the  bark  by  boiling  with  gaU-nuts,  &c. 

Aeaoia  leueophkea  (Yel-velampattai). — Used  in  the  manufacture  of  arrack. 

Morinda  eitrifoUa  (Nonnapattai). — A  yellow  dye  is  produced  by  boiling 
with  alum  mordant. 

Botthra  tineioria  (Eapilipodi). 

V&ntUago  Udderaipatana  (Puplichakkai). — ^The  bark  of  a  creeper  which 
abounds  throughout  the  jungles.  It  yields  a  fine  purjde  dye  and  finds  a 
ready  sale  in  the  local  market  and  for  export  to  Bombay,  ftc. 

WrigUia  tinctoria  (Palai-nllam). — ^Indigo  is  produced  from  the  leaves. 

Oanarium  ttrietum  (Karupu-muddipal). — Burnt  as  incense  in  native 
temples. 

Fatma  Indiea  (Yellai-muddipal). — Burnt  as  incense  in  native  temples. 

Terminaiia  ehMa  (Kadukai). — Used  with  other  stnfb  to  produce,  hy 
maceration  and  boiling,  a  yellow  or  black  dye,  also  extensively  used  for 
tanning  purposes. 

Aeacia  eoncinna  (Shiakai). — Used  by  natives  as  a  substitute  for  soap. 

Semeearpus  anaeardium  (Sherangkottai). — ^Used  medicinally  and  for  colour- 
ing cotton  cloths :  the  colour  is  improved  and  fixed  by  the  mixture  of  a  littl« 
quicklime  and  water. 
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BfiiM  kmpfoUa  (lUupai.) — ^Yields  an  oil  used  for  burning  in  lamps. 

JzaHrMMa  Indiea  (Ydpam). — Used  medioinallj  and  3rields  a  Intter  oil. 

Pim§nMi  glahra  (Pongamkottai). — An  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds, 
nwd  for  burning  in  lamps  also  medicinally. 

8e$gmum  Indieum  (Tellu). — ^An  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  is  used  in 
natire  oookeiy  and  is  a  good  substitute  for  olive  oil. 

Wri^htia  tmctoria  (Palai-yilai). — An  inferior  kind  of  indigo  is  produced 
by  boiling  the  leaves. 

CoeoB  nuci/era  (Thengai). — ^The  ordinary  cocoanut :  yields  an  oil  and  fibre 
besides  having  an  edible  pulp. 

No  list  of  forest  products  would  be  complete  which  contained  no  reference 
to  lac,  which  is  found  principally  in  the  Denkanikdta  forests.  It  is  chiefly 
worked  up  into  ornaments  and  varnishes ;  the  red  colouring  matter,  which  is 
BOW  exported  in  small  quantities  only,  being  used  as  a  dye.  The  natives 
enqdoy  raw  lac  in  making  the  bangles  worn  by  the  lower  classes,  while  the 
best  shell  lac  is  turned  into  similar  ornaments  of  greater  value,  as  also  into 
beads  and  rings.  Shell  lac  is  also  extensively  consumed  in  the  manufacture 
of  sealing  wax,  liquid  varnish,  and  the  composition  of  certain  inks. 

In  connection  with  forests  the  operations  of  the  Jungle  Conservancy  Fund 
may  be  mentioned.  The  following  statement  shows  the  assets  and  expendi- 
toie  of  the  fund  for  a  series  of  ten  years : — 


Year. 


1870.71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
1875-76 
1876.77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 


Receipts. 


Expenditure. 


ts.      A.  F. 

38,281  11  1 

29,807  10  10 

38,219    9  8 

28,303  15  0 

23,187    0  4 

28,623  12  4 

16,758    2  1 

9,108  11  8 

35,488    6  2 

47,441     6  1 


ss.  A.  p. 
14,781  8  11 
84,167  5  9 
56,688  12  5 
30,690  14  6 
34,747  10  2 
28,076  4  2 
35,772  12  7 
20,971  3  2 
13,084  9  6 
13,843  14  10 


Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  topes  aggregating  2,431  acres  in  various 
stages  of  growth  were  maintained  in  the  year  1879.  The  total  number  of 
trees  as  returned  was  179,633.  The  toddy  contractor  enjoys  all  palmyrah 
trees  on  Oovemment  waste  lands.  As  regards  trees  on  patta  lands  he  has 
to  make  bis  own  arrangements  with  the  owners.  The  leaves  used  for  thatch- 
ing are  not  generally  sold,  as  all  oMveUitreeB  are,  as  a  rule,  held  on  patta. 
The  rate  for  cuttings  per  tree  is  3  pies.  If,  however,  there  is  any  special 
ocoaaion  for  disposing  of  the  leaves  separately,  they  are  sold  by  auction. 
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The  price  at  which  palmjrah  trees  (as  a  rule  past  bearing)  are  sold  for 
building  and  other  purposes  Taries  as  follows  : — 


RS. 

A. 

RS.   A. 

Balem 

..     1 

0 

tTttankarai . . 

..     1     4 

Attar 

..     1 

0 

Hosiir 

..      1   12 

Nftmakal     .  • 

..     1 

0 

Dharmapuri 

..     1   12 

Trichengode 

..     1 

4 

Krishnagiri 

..      1   12 

TirupatOr   . . 

..     1 

4 

Scattered  tamarind  and  other  trees  are  generally  given  on  patta :  the 
rate  is  3  annas  per  tree.  Where  the  trees  are  situate  in  woody  or  jungle 
tracts,  they  are  rented  out  from  time  to  time. 

When  applications  for  lands  containing  trees  already  held  on  patta  are 
received,  the  rule  is  to  give  the  tree  pattadar  the  option  to  take  the  land  on 
patta,  but  if  he  refuses  to  take  it,  to  give  the  patta  to  tJie  applicant,  put- 
ting him  in  possession  of  the  trees  also.  Where  there  are  already  two 
pattas,  one  for  land  and  the  other  for  trees,  the  tree  assessment  is  credited 
towards  the  demand  on  the  land«  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that 
this  rule  is  not  universally  enforced  and  that  Government  occasionally  got 
the  double  rent. 

Palmyrahs,  however,  form  an  exception.  Lands  containing  palmyrah 
trees  stand  in  one  man's  name  while  the  trees  are  in  that  of  another.  The 
revenue  is  credited  to  Jungle  Conservancy.  In  some  cases  the  same  penon 
holds  two  different  pattas,  one  for  the  land  and  the  other  for  the  trees. 
There  are  again  cases  in  which  a  patta  for  the  land  only  is  held,  but  the 
usufruct  of  the  palmyrah  trees  growing  thereon  is  enjoyed  by  the  pattadar 
without  payment  of  a  separate  tax.  This  is  in  consequence  of  an  order  in 
1873-74,  that  the  separate  palmyrah  tree  pattas  should  cease  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  same  individual  held  patta  for  both  land  and  trees  in  that 
fasli.    This  order  was  not  however  fully  carried  out. 

When  applications  are  received  for  lands  containing  timber  trees,  and 
which  either  border  on  or  are  situated  in  woody  or  jungle  tracts,  it  is  usual 
to  consult  the  Forest  Department  before  making  the  adamSnam.'  Then  the 
value  of  the  trees  is  collected  and  the  adamftnam  made  absolute.  The  roles 
also  permit  the  adamftnam  being  made  without  conferring  the  right  to  cut 
the  trees,  but  this  has  not  been  generally  acted  up  to.  Also  if  the  lands 
applied  for  contain  valuable  trees,  but  are  not  situate  in  jungles,  the  trees 
are  sold  to  the  applicant  and  the  adamftnam  made  after  the  price  has  been 
paid.  There  is  obvious  reason  for  collecting  the  value  of  the  trees  from  the 
darakhfistdar.  As  a  tree  worth  Rupees  30  may  stand  on  land  assessed  at 
8  annas,  the  adamftnam  would  g^ve  the  ownership  of  the  tree,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  to  hinder  the  pattadar  from  cutting  down  the  tree  and 
filing  rftzinftmah  for  the  land,  pocketing  the  difference  between  one  year's 
assessment  and  the  value  of  the  timber. 

The  district  has  one  central  and  sixteen  subsidiaiy  jails.    The  following  is 

a  statement  showing  the  average  strength,  admissions  and 
^°**  discharges  during  the  years   1870  and  1876 ;  also  the 


'  Adamaaam  rignifies  the  handing  over  or  putting  in  poBBeesion. 
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mortalitj  and  Bickness,  together  with  the  gross  expenditure  and  earnings, 
during  ike  year  1875,  of  prisoners  at  the  Central  Jail,  Salem. 


1870. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


1875. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


ATerage  prisonen   daring  the 

year 

Total  admisaioiia 
Total  dischargee 


in  of  cickness 


449-66 

696 

683 


16*46 

36 

26 


466- 11 

731 

609 


Total 

Total  death        . .  . . 

Percentage  of  death  to  admission  of  sickness 

Percentage  of  death  to  average  number  in  jail  during  the 

YCSa  ••  •»  ■■  ••  •«  ••  «■  »■ 


600-42 

2712 

889 

76 

843 

74 

216 

9 

13 

•  • 

6*04 

•  9 

2-69 

•   m 

627-64 

964 

917 


224 
13 
6-80 

2-46 


KS.  A.    P. 

GroM  expenditure                                                                                         68|674  7    4 
Total  cost  per  prisoner  for  rations,  clothing,  establishment,  repairs, 

ftc,&c         Ill  0    6 

Total  Taloe  of  jail  manufacture 26,122  2    2 

Avenge  amount  earned  by  each  prisoner 49  8    2 


If  these  figures  ^  are  correct,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  them  with  the  follow- 
ing, which  was  epitomized  by  Mr.  Mclver  forthe  Imperial  OautUer :—  '^  The 
Central  Jail  in  1875  contained  521  prisoners,  costing  OoTemment  Rupees 
34,934,  or  Bupees  69-7-3  per  prisoner  ;  917  prisoners  were  discharged 
doringthe  year,  and  out  of  371  sick  there  were  14  deaths.  The  profit  on 
jail  manufactures  was  Bupees  8, 169."  The  subsidiary  jails  in  normal  years 
are  often  empty,  and  seldom  hold  more  than  two  or  three  prisoners.  During 
die  famine,  however,  the  jail  population  largely  increased,  the  admissions 
during  1B77  being  as  follows : — 


Class  of  Jail. 


Number. 


Mortality. 


Central  Jail 
Subsidiary  Jails 


6,688 
18,943 


300 
111 


The  jails  and  their  compounds  were  then  often  fuU  to  overflowing. 
It  was  little  needed  to  guard  the  prisoners,  who  fared  better  in  jail  than 
outside.  Special  buildings,  often  of  the  flimsiest  character,  had  to  be 
erected  to  house  the  enhanced  numbers,  but  there  was  little  or  no  mortality 
which  could  be  traced  to  overcrowding.  The  old  District  Jail  at  Salem  had 
an  unenviable  notoriety  for  unhealthiness,  but  the  new  Central  Jail  has 
earned  the  opposite  character,  and  when  cholera  was  raging  all  over  the 
district,  the  inmates  enjoyed  a  remarkable  immunity  from  the  disease.  The 
Jail  Commission  of  1867  resulted  in  a  great  improvement  in  the  subsidiary 
jails,  which  were  mostly  rebuilt  according  to  standard  plans  or  improved 


I  Fuznished  by  the  Superintendent  on  the  13th  October  1876. 
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where  the  ezistiiig  conditions  admitted  of  it.  There  is  still  something  to  be 
done  when  funds  are  aTsilable,  especially  at  Dharmapuri,  where  the  Bub- 
jail  is  hardly  fit  for  the  animal  creation.  The  carpets  mannfactiired  at 
the  Central  Jail  are  very  superior.  The  following,  communicated  by  Mr. 
Johnston,  the  Jail  Superintendent,  is  a  Hst  of  dye  stuffs  and  materials 
used  in  the  Salem  Central  Jail  for  dyeing  wool : — 


No. 

Name. 

Colours  obtained. 

How  used. 

1 

Indigo  {Imdigo/era  tinetoria)  . . 

Blue   and     its  shades, 
green,     purple      and 

Maceration  in  solutioDa. 

2 

Turmeric  {CureupM  Umga) 

YeUopr,  orange 

Boiling  with  alum  and 
soap  sand. 

3 

Log.wood  (VatUmgi^  Vemacii- 
Ur). 

Red,  crimson,  scarlet  . . 

Do.           do. 

4 

Pons    flower    {MumkampuvUj 

Tellow,  green,  (»ange . . 

Soaking  in  water  after 

Vernacular), 

indigo  solutions. 

Turns  into  green. 

5 

Lac    [Coecui    Laeea;    Arakku, 

Bed,  crimson,  scarlet  . . 

Dje  extracted  and  boil- 

Vernacular). 

mg  with  alum  and 
lime-juice. 

6 

Soam  bark  {Somampattai^  Ver- 
nacular). 

Brown  and  its  shades  . . 

Boiling  with  alum. 

7 

Copperaa    {Afmabaikif  Vetna- 

Black 

Soaking  in    hot  water 

cular). 

after  indigo  solution. 

8 

Kutch  {Ksuikatti,  Veniacolar). 

Used  in  blue  colours    . . 

Mixed  in  the  indigo. 

9 

Gkdlnuta     (K^dukdy^     Vema* 
cular). 

Do.  black  do. 

By  steeping. 

10 

Tagara      seeds     {CmbU     t&ro 

Do.  blue  colours 

Boiled  and  mixed  in  the 

tjhrida;  Thmtfodi  S^^'a  or 
Tagara  verai.  Vernacular  or 

indigo. 

Kanarese). 

U 

limes   (Yeiumiekem,   Vernacu- 
lar). 

Do.  red  colours 

With     log-wood   and 

lac  to  i^oduoe  light 

^     and    diark     coloun 

12 

Tamarind  {JPtUi,  Vernacular)  . . 

Do.        do. 

respeoiiTely. 

LoCAIi  FXTVDS. 


Carpentry,  basket-work,  weaving,  shoe-makrog  and  other  trades  are 
taught  and  practised  in  the  Central  Jail,  where  also  the  convicts  are,  or  were, 
taught  to  read.  The  jail  manufactures,  however,  are  chiefly  utilized  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  Police  for  uniform,  sandals,  &c. 

There  are  two  Local  Fund  Boards  in  the  district,  one  circle  being  conter- 
minous with  the  sub-division  taluks  of  Hostir,  Krishnagixi, 
and  Dharmapuri,  and  the  other  including  the  remainder 
of  the  district.  The  Boards  are  composed  as  follows.  The  president,  who  is 
always  the  Collector,  belongs  to  both  Boards,  which  have  each  a  vice-presi- 
dent, who  in  the  sub-division  is  the  Sub-Collector.  The  HosQr  Board  has 
12  offidal  and  14  non-official  members ;  the  Salem  Board  has  13  official  and 
15  non-official  members.  The  average  revenues  of  the  Boards  for  the  five 
years  1874-75  to  1878-79  were— Salem  Circle  Bnpeee  1,68,225  and  Hoeor 
Circle  Bupees  61,075.  The  following  are  the  items  from  which  the  assets 
are  made  up : — 

Boad  Fimd. — ^The  assets  of  this  branch  of  Local  Funds  consist  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  collections  of  the  cess  at  one  anna  in  the  rupee  of  land 
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rerenue  asseesment,  rent  value  of  the  land,  &c.,  according  to  the  tenures  on 
whidi  the  land  is  held;  of  the  proceeds  of  tolls ;  of  Provincial  Service  grants 
auMtioned  by  Gkrvemment ;  of  the  balance  of  the  Boad  Fund  constituted 
under  Madras  Act  HI  of  1 866  (this  item  has  disappeared  from  the  accounts) ; 
of  oontributions  from  the  funds  of  other  circles  and  Municipalities  for  the 
coBstniction  and  maintenance  of  communications ;  and  of  such  other  appro- 
priation ^  in  excess  of  two- thirds  of  the  collections  from  the  land-cess  as  may 
be  assigned  by  the  Local  Fund  Boards  with  the  sanction  of  Government. 

Vnion  I^md. — This  fund  is  at  present  in  abeyance. 

3idowm&iU  Fund, — This  comprises  income  from  funded  or  other  property 
of  dispensariesy  choultries,  ftc,  and  market  rents. 

Gmerti  Ikmd. — ^This  is  made  up  of  all  money  belonging  to  the  Local 
Fond  Board  not  applicable  solely  to  the  purposes  of  Eoad,  Union,  and  En- 
dowment Funds.  It  consists  of  one-third  of  the  land-cess,  of  bungalow  fees, 
contributions,  grants,  school  fees,  subscriptions,  interest,  proceeds  of  sale  of 
property  and  avenue  rents. 

Lmid-ceu. — The  cess  on  land  is  levied  at  the  maximum  rate  of  one  anna 
in  the  rupee  and  forms  the  chief  source  of  income  to  Local  Funds.  It 
produces  about  1,50,000  rupees  in  the  Salem  and  about  Bupeee  60,000  in 
the  HosOr  Circle. 

Aflf . — ^Tolls  are  levied  at  five  places  in  Salem  and  at  six  places  in  Hostir, 
•nd  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  about  Bupees  24,000. 

PiBovnrciAL  Grant. — On  the  first  establishment  of  Local  Fund  Boards,  a 
large  sum  of  money  was  granted  by  Government  on  account  of  roads  and 
flchools,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  finances,  this  grant 
bas  been  withheld  since  1877. 

Special  Funds. — These  consist  of  the  Surplus  Pound  Fund,  Ferry, 
Fishery,  and  Grass  Eents  and  Bent  on  Avenues.  These  yield  about  Rupees 
13,000  for  the  Salem  and  Bupees  10,000  for  the  Hosur  Circle. 

The  expenditure  is  roughly  as  follows : — 

Oeant  I,  New  Works. — None  of  any  importance  are  now  under  construc- 
tion. 

Mepmri. — There  are  113  roads  in  the  Salem  Circle  and  38  in  HostLr. 
Sufficient  grants  to  keep  these  roads  in  good  working  order  are  made  each 
jear  as  far  as  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Circle  Boards  admit,  and  all 
dispensaries,  travellers'  bungalows,  school-houses,  choultries,  &c.,  which 
require  repair  are  put  in  order.  A  simi  of  about  Bupees  96,877  in  Salem 
and  Bupeee  31,112  in  HosOr  was  thus  spent  in  1874-75,  the  year  before  the 
fimine.  A  sum  of  Bupees  3,500  in  the  Salem  Circle  and  Bupees  2,000  in 
the  Hoetlr  is  set  aside  towards  the  maintenance  of  avenues  on  the  existing 
roads. 

OmANT  II,  Payment  for  Inspection, — A  sum  of  Bupees  2,230  in  the  Salem 
Circle  and  Bupees  1,100  in  Hosflr  is  budgeted  for  annually  for  four  In- 
ipecting  Schoolmasters  in  the  former  and  two  in  the  latter.  In  1879-80 
a  third  Inspecting  Schoolmaster  on  Bupees  35  per  mensem  was  entertained 


*  It  would  be  irregolar  to  make  any  appropriation  from  the  remaining  one-third  of  the 
laod-coM  unto  all  the  requirements  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  General  Fund  should,  by 
law,  be  applied  have  been  fully  met. 

VOL.  I.  25 
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for  the  HosQr  Circle,  but  in  the  foUowing  year  one  on  Bupees  25  was  dis- 
penaed  with  on  account  of  the  eetablishment  of  a  separate  Normal  School 
for  HosQr. 

lirainin^  SehaoU. — ^A  Normal  School  on  a  small  scale,  costing  Bupees 
1,270  per  annum,  has  been  established  at  Salem,  and  the  establishment  of 
another  at  Krishnagiri  in  the  HosUr  Oirde  has  been  sanctioned  at  an 
annual  cost  of  Bupees  1,878. 

Local  Fund  Sehooh, — There  are  in  the  Salem  Circle  10  lower-class  schools 
under  the  salary  system  and  50  under  the  combined  system,  of  which  3 
are  girls'  schools.  The  annual  cost  of  these  schools  is  about  Bupees  13,000. 
•In  the  HosUr  Circle  there  are  no  schools  on  the  salary  system  maintained 
from  Local  Funds,  but  the  schools  on  the  combined  system  number  25  and 
cost  about  Bupees  5,000  per  annum. 

£s»ult  GraiU  Sehooh, — According  to  the  latest  lists  of  schools  sanctioned 
by  the  Local  Fund  Boards  for  examination  for  result  grants,  there  are  94 
such  schools  in  the  Salem  and  64  in  the  Hostlr  Circle,  and  Bupees  2,000 
and  1,000  respectively  are  budgeted  for  these  schools.  The  grants  are 
awarded  on  the  annual  examination  of  the  Deputy  Lispectors.  Those 
schools  only  are  eligible  for  grants  the  masters  of  which  have  been  vacci- 
nated, and  pupils  who  have  not  been  vaccinated  are  excluded  from  the 
examination. 

Elementary  books  to  the  value  of  Bupees  540  in  Salem  and  Bupees  300 
in  HosGr  are  purchased  and  supplied  to  taluk  depdts  for  sale  to  Local 
Fund  and  Besult  Grant  Schools.  Inspecting  Schoolmasters  are  employed 
as  agents  for  the  sale  of  these  books,  being  allowed  a  commission  of  15  per 
cent,  on  the  sale  proceeds  to  cover  the  cost  of  conveyance  to  schools,  &c. 

Gbant  m,  Sotpitah  and  Ltipensariei. — ^The  Local  Fund  dispensaries,  of 
which  there  are  six  in  Salem  and  three  in  HosCbr,  cost  Bupees  9,780  and 
5,000  respectively  per  annum.  The  Gbvemment  pay  25  per  cent,  of  the 
salaries  of  the  medical  officers  in  charge  for  the  treatment  of  Government 
servants  in  these  dispensaries. 

Vaecinatum. — ^The  details  of  the  establishment  maintained  for  vaccination 
are  given  below.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  a  First-class  Deputy  Inspector, 
assisted  by  20  Vaccinators,  is  in  charge  of  the  Salem  Circle,  and  a  Seoond- 
dass  Deputy  Inspector,  assisted  by  9  Vaccinators  and  3  Probationers,  is  in 
charge  of  the  Hostlr  Circle.  The  annual  cost  of  these  establiahmenta 
amouiits  to  Bupees  4,480  for  the  Salem  and  Bupees  2,570  for  HosGr  Circle. 

Bungalows. — ^There  are  twelve  public  bungalows  in  the  Salem  and  ten  in 
the  Hostlr  Circle.  The  annual  cost  of  the  establishment  maintained  is 
Bupees  700  for  the  former  and  Bupees  314  for  the  latter. 

Chouttriei. — There  are  six  choultries  in  the  Salem  Circle  and  one  in  Hos^, 
which  provide  accommodation  for  all  classes  of  the  native  community. 
The  construction  of  a  similar  chattram  at  ICattakSri  in  the  Hostlr  Circle 
has  been  sanctioned  and  will  be  undertaken  in  1880.  Besides  these  there 
are  ten  choultries  in  Salem  and  seven  in  HosOr,  built  by  the  late  Collector 
Mr.  Orr,  and  a  small  establishment  is  maintained  for  keeping  them  in  good 
order.  These  choultries  cost  Bupees  600  for  the  Salem  and  Bupees  96  for 
the  Hosiir  Circle. 

Tho  other  expenditure  under  Grant  III  is  as  follows  : — 
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1                               Head  of  Acooont. 

Salem. 

Hosflr. 

For  hnprovemeDt  of  water-mpirfy       

,  ImjffOTeme&t  of  village  ritee 

Oootrilmtioii  to  fVovincial  Funds  on  account  of  the  Medical 
College 

Contribution  to  salary  of  Inspectors  of  Vaccination 

CcDtrilmtion  to  Salem  Municipality  for  Civil  Dispensary  . . 

UbceDaneoos,  including  cholera  charges,  inspection  charges 
of  Zillah  Surgeon,  lunatic  charges,  &c.       

RS. 

1,000 

500 

6,500 

1,530 
1,530 
2,000 

840 

BS. 

600 
1,000 
6,240 

590 
590. 

•  • 

680 

6ba5T  IV,  HKsedhneoug. — This  grant  comprises  the  contribution  for 
eontroUing  establishment  at  the  Presidency  and  in  ihe^  Obllector's  Office, 
the  establishment  of  the  Local  Fund  Board's  Office,  conldngencies,  trayel- 
liiig  allowance  to  non-official  members,  printing  and  oth^er  charges.  This 
amoimts  to  Rupees  3,250  in  the  Salem  and  Rupees  1,700*  in*  the  Hosilr  Circle. 

The  chief  objects  for  which  the  funds  are  administered  aire  tlie  main- 
tenance of  communications,  sanitation  and  education. 

The  milea^  budgeted  for  Lb  as  follows : — 

MILBS. 

••  ••  •■  ••  •*         «o% 

•  ■  ••  •■  •.  *•       X,v9b^ 


HosQr  Circle 
Salem    do. 


Total  . .    1,528 


There  are,  howeyer,  only  1,342|  miles  of  regular  roads  in  the  district 
according  to  the  talukwar  totals,  or  1|  miles  for  every  10  square  miles 

(^M^)  ^  <^3^®^ '  besides  these  th«re  are  348^  miles  of  famine  roads  and 
roads  of  the  second  class,  which,  though  useful,  cannot  be  said  to  be  fit 
throughout  for  carnage  traffic  The  total  aUotment  for  the  budgeted 
mileage  in  1878-79  was  Rupees  1,03,325,  or  Rupees  67-10-0  per  mile. 
Considering  the  smallness  of  the  allotment  it  is  wonderful  in  what  condition 
the  roads  are  kept.  In  fact  the  roads  are  the  jMride  of  eyery  district  official, 
most  of  them  being  shaded  by  splendid  Hues  of  aye&ues,  planted  mostly  by 
farced  labour  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Orr  (1829  to  1838).  In  those  days  it  was 
a  far  cry  to  Madras,  and  as  a  rule  what  **  master  pleased  "  was  done.  Old 
lyots  still  tell  the  tale  of  the  ''  zulum  "  made  by  the  irascible  Collector, 
whose  horsewhip  occasionally  made  Ramasami  wince ;  but  generations  of 
Sratefol  trayellers  and  the  sufferers  themselyes  in  the  end  testified  to  the 
profit  and  comfort  derived  from  these  travauxfords.^    The  roads  were  for 


>  In  the  old  days  the  Tillagera  along  the  lines  of  road  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  avenues 
is  return  for  keeping  the  roads  in  order.  This  did  not  work,  and  the  roads  were  taken 
orer  by  Qoyemment.  In  1872  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  ryots  to  the  avenues  was 
■ooted  and  decided  against  them,  but  in  ignorance  of  the  real  reason,  which  was  that  the 
futf/Mv^^  was  no  longer  exacted  from  the  villagers,  cf.  Dykes,  426.  When  Mr.  Dalyell 
minted  Natrampalli  on  abkftri  duty  in  1876,  an  old  ryot  who  had  planted  the  avenue  in 
If r.  OzT^s  time  advanced  his  claim,  but  when  Mr.  Dalyell  asked  him  if  it  was  not  true 
that  in  former  times  those  who  enjoyed  the  usufruct  of  the  avenues  repaired  the  roads  at 
their  own  cost,  the  aged  cultivator  put  his  hand  on  his  mouth  and  said  "  Appah!" 
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years  a  bone  of  ooutentign  between  the  Bevenue  OfBcors  and  the  Public 
Works  Department,  the  former  affirming  that  they  did  the  work  cheaper 
and  better  than  the  professional  department,  which  pocketed  2S  per  cent,  of 
the  Topair  allotments  for  saperrision.  After  oscil^ting  between  the  two 
departments,  the  roads  have  finally  been  made  over  to  the  Local  Fund 
Boards,  which  maintain  their  own  en^neering  eetablishmente  as  follows : — 


SOemCSide. 

Hoasr  Cirele. 

1  Enginesr,  pST  R*.    600+100 

iBngineer,    pay    Ra.    200+60 

600 

260 

36 

1  Clerk,  pay  B*.  16+  StnTeUing 

allowuioe      

13 

3  lABcan,  p»jr  H*.  7  each 

21 

2  I^aean,  pay  Bs.  6  each 

12 

3  OTerKwrt,  My  lU.  60  +  16  ti«. 

veiling  Jlommte  each 

226 

3  Overaeera,  pay  R«.  60  +  15  tn- 

226 

3  Overaeeri,  pay  Hi.  *6  +  16  t»- 

Telling  aUowance  each 

ISO 

3  Bub  or  Anutant  Overaeera,  26+ 

IS  travelling  allovaoM  each. 

80 

6  AisiBtant  Ovanean,  pay  Ri.  16 

each 

150 

3  Lascars  for  Orfinwen,  pay  R«.  6 

0  laican,  pay  Re.  7  each 

Total  per  menMm  . . 
Pot  annuD)  . . 

12 

1,263 

16,086 

CoQtiogendm       

Total  Cort.. 

m 

Total  Cort  pel  annnm  . . 

16,430 

7,296 

In  the  latter  arrangement  the  HosQr  Circle  is  somewhat  orerwei^ted, 
for  while  25  per  cent,  of  the  Salem  Circle  allotmenta  leave  a  considerable 
margin  after  providing  for  the  engineering  staff,  25  per  cent,  of  the  Hosfir 
Circle  allotments  barely  cover  the  cost  of  the  modest  establishment  main- 
tained. It  is  not  easy  ta  remedy  this,  for  even  if  the  Tirupatur  and  Cttan- 
karai  Taluks  were  added  to  the  Hosur  Circle  the  latter  would  not  profit,  as 
the  expenditure  in  those  taluks  always  exceeds  the  revenue  which  they 
supply,  and  were  it  not  for  the  wealth  of  the  Talaghit  taluks  the  Salem 
Board  woidd  find  some  difficulty  in  providing  for  them. 

In  speaking  ot  communication  s  the  railway  must  not  be  omitted,  ngaii- 
ittg  which  see  belww  "  Railway,"  page  203. 

Regarding  sanitation  the  hospitals  of  coarse  rank  first  (see  below  "  Hedi- 
cal,"  page  199.)  There  are  sanitary  establishments  maintained  by  f«i«i- 
Toluntary  contributions  supplemented  from  Local  Funds  in  twen^-tiro 
villages  of  the  Salem  and  ten  villages  of  the  HobQt  Circle. 
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The  following  is  the  Taocination  staff  maintained  : — 


Salem  Circle. 

HosOr  Girde. 

I  ])e|Nity  Inipector 

6  FinMan  Vai)cinaton,3  on  Ri.  18 

aoid  3  on  Rs.  16 
14  Seoond-daas  Yaodnaton  on  Bm, 

10  each 

iPeon           

Ilied  batta  to  Deputy  Inspector  .. 

BB. 

70 

99 

140 

7 

16 

1  Seoond-daas  Deputy  Inspector  . . 
3  FirstdasB  Vacdnators  on  Rs.  16 

each        

6  Seoond-dassyaocinatoraonRs.  10 

each        

3  Probationers  on  Rs.  6  each 

1  Peon           

Fixed  batta  to  Deputy  Inspector  . . 

Total  per  mensem  . . 

Per  annum  . . 
Extra  pay  to  yacdnators 
Batta  to  Probationers 
Contingent  charges 
Stationery  and  rostal  charges 
Batta  to  mothers 

Total  . . 

RB. 

40 

46 

60 

16 

7 

16 

Total  per  menaem  . . 

331 

182 

Per  annum  . . 

BattatoPeon           

Sxtra  pay  to  y aodnatora    .. 
Contnifent  chazgea 
Statiimery  and  Postal  charges 
Batta  to  mothers 

3,972 

22 
300 

36 
100 

60 

2,184 
160 
60 
36 
80 
60 

Total  .. 

4,480 

2,670 

The  work  done  in  the  years  1876-77  to  1878-79  was  as  follows :-- 


Tear. 

Salem  Cirde. 

HosUr  Circle. 

Number 
vaccinated. 

Number 
successful. 

Number 
vaccinated. 

Number 
succeasful. 

'  1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 

10,648 

34,863 

9,072 

9,727 

33,603 

8,630 

9,330 

16,916 

7,393 

7,772 

14,328 

6,244 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  this  branch  of  prophylactic  medicine. 
No  village  officer  is  now  appointed  who  has  not  been  yaccinated  or  had 
small-pox.  Prisoners  in  jails  are  yaccinated,  and  no  child  in  aided  schools 
can  earn  anything  for  the  school  unless  both  he  and  the  teachers  are  pro- 
tected in  this  way.  The  share  which  the  Local  Fund  Board  takes  in  pro- 
moting education  has  been  noticed  above  (see  ''Education,"  page  173). 
Jurisdiction  in  dvil  cases  is  exercised  by  the  District  Judge,  the  Subordi- 
IfAonmiAL,  ^^^  Judge,  and  by  five  District  Munsif s.    In  petfy  oases 

CmLANnBBTBifvB  the  village  heads  have  jurisdiction.  Jurisdiction  in 
^^'*''-  criminal  cases  belongs  to  the  Sessions  Judge,  the  District 

Magistrate,  the  three  Divisional  Magistrates,  and  the  Treasury  Deputy 
Collector  and  Magistrate,  who  all  have  first-class  powers ;  the  Assistant 
Magistrate,  when  there  is  one,  who  may  or  may  not  have  first-class  powers ; 
the  Taluk  and  Sub-Divisional  Sub-Magistrates  of  the  second  dass,  of  whom 
there  are  nineteen;  to  nine  Third-class  Magistrates,  and  one  bench  of  Magis- 
trates. There  are  thus  35  Griminal  Courts.  The  mairimum  distance  of  any 
village  from  the  nearest  court  is  46,  and  the  average  distance  19  miles.  The 
Village  Magistrates,  of  whom  there  are  2,073,  have  jurisdiction  in  petty 
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cases.  Berenue  suits  can  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  Colleotor,  the 
three  Divisional  Officers,  and  by  the  Treasury  Deputy  Collector  and  the 
Assistant  Collector  when  oases  are  referred  to  them,  and  by  the  District 
Judge  in  appeals.  The  distribution  of  the  Civil  Courts  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  following,  which  is  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  officers  of 
each  class  in  the  judicial  establishment  in  the  district  of  Salem,  the  extent 
of  their  jurisdicdon,  and  the  territorial  limits  of  their  original  and  appellafce 
authority  during  the  year  1875. 


Number  of 
OAoenof 
Mch  olaM. 


Bztent  of  their  pecuniary  JTuriadictioii. 


Original. 


Appeal. 


Small  OaoM. 


Territorial  lixBiti 

of  their  Original 

authority. 


nrito.! 
limiW 


Tenrito- 
rial 

of  their 
AppeiUte 
aaUnnty. 


Diatriet  JTudge. 


Subordinate 
JTudge. 


District  Munsif 
of  Salem. 


District  Munsif 
of  Namakal. 


District  Munsif 
of  Timpatur. 


District  Munsif 
of  Dharma- 
puri. 


DistrictMunsif 
of  HoBur. 


Over  all  original 
suits  and  pro- 
ceedings of  a 
eivil  nature  in 
the  absence  of 
theSub^Judge. 


Over  all  original 
suits  and  pro- 
ceedings of  a 
civil  nature. 


Over  all  like  suits 
and  proceed- 
ings not  other> 
wise  exempted 
from  his  cogni> 
sanoe,  the 
amount  or 
value  of  the 
subject-matter 
of  which  does 
not  exceed  Bs. 
8,600. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


All  appeals  from 
the  decrees  and 
orders  of  Sub- 
JTudge  and  Dis- 
trict Munsifk, 
where  such  ap- 
peals are  allowed 
and  where  the 
value  of  the  sub> 
ject-matter  is  Rs. 
6,000  or  below. 

Over  such  appeals 
from  decrees  and 
orders  of  District 
Munsito  as  may 
be  referred  l^ 
the  District 
Judge  for  dis- 
posal. 

Nono 


None 


None 


None 


None 


Above  Rs.  60 
to  Rs.  600 
(Section  S8. 
Act  III  of 
187S»  and 
G.O.  dated 
18th  March 
1873). 

Up  to  Bs.  60 
(Section  28, 
Act  UI  of 
187S,  and 
G.O.  dated 
18th  March 
1878). 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Over  the  whole  dia* 
trict. 


Over  the  whole  dis- 
trict. In  small 
oauMs,  over  the 
Salem  Revenue 
TMuk. 


Salem,  Attur,  Oma- 
lur,  and  Sankagi- 
ridrug  (old  taluks). 


Namakal,  Fsraraatihi, 
Ghaapur,  and  Tri- 
chengode  (old 
taluks). 

The  whole  of  Tim- 
patur Taluk,  the 
northern  porti(m  of 
Utt«nkarai  Taluk 
as  divided  by  the 
Ponar  river,  and 
the  northern  poi^ 
tion  of  Kriahnagin 
Taluk  (oldtaluEi). 

The  whole  of  Dhar- 
mapuri  Taluk,  the 
southern  portion  ol 
Uttankani  Ttduk 
as  divided  by  the 
Ponar  river,  and 
the  southern  pqr> 
tkxiof  Kriwhnagiri 
(old  taluks). 

Hosur  and  Denka- 
nikote  (old  taluks). 


Over  the 
whole 
district. 


None,ei- 
cept    in 


spedaljjr 
refBRcd. 


None. 


None. 


Noue. 


None. 


None. 


Statements  14  and  15  in  the  Appendix  show  the  work  performed,  by  the 
different  Courts. 
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JIbdical. 


The  Zillah  Surgeon  resides  at  Salem,  but  inspects  ail  dispensaries  in  the 

taluks,  of  which  there  are  nine,  once  a  year,  supervising 
the  work  of  the  Apothecaries  and  Hospital  Assistants  in 
ehai^  At  the  chief  town  there  is  an  hospital  under  the  Municipality,  in 
ehaige  of  a  Native  Surgeon,  which  is  visited  daily  by  the  Zillah  Surgeon,  as 
ibo  the  Jail  Hospital.  The  Remount  Depot  is  under  Honorary  Surgeon 
WeUs,  M  J>.  The  Collector  and  Divisional  Officers  have  medical  subordinates 
attaehed  to  their  establishments,  who  assist  in  vaccination,  peregrinate  in  the 
villages  when  outbreaks  of  cholera  or  fever  occur,  and  make  poat-morUm 
txaminations  vrhen  required.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  work 
peifonnsd  in  the  hospitals  of  the  district  for  the  years  1875-76  to  1878-79 : — 


Name  of 
Ho^iital. , 

In-patients. 

Ont-patiento. 

Number 
in 

Number 
in 

Nnm1»er 
in 

Number 
in 

Number 
in 

Number 
in 

Number 
in 

Number 
in 

1876-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1876.76. 

1876.77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

Stkm  Hani. 

dpal  Ho8- 

206 

203 

337 

262 

12,226 

8,286 

8,748 

13,734 

41 

86 

219 

172 

1,741 

1,768 

1,883 

3,327 

Nimaba    .. 

122 

109 

66 

73 

1,772 

2,029 

1,603 

3,198 

Ttniptttttr  .. 

U 

121 

127 

178 

3,799 

3,124 

3,247 

6,264 

itter 

•  • 

29 

103 

66 

2,633 

2,346 

2,202 

2,627 

dar^un  .. 

•  • 

88 

42 

106 

•  « 

3,601 

2,326 

3,968 

HarOr 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

46 

■    a 

1,687 

2,468 

1,942 

Hostlr 

•  • 

146 

140 

221 

•   • 

7,290 

6,277 

4,890 

Krwhnagiii. 

113 

108 

230 

366 

4,669 

3,664 

4,119 

6,328 

DhannaporL 

•  • 

69 

179 

186 

4,297 

4,244 

4,272 

4,604 

MxTinciPAit. 


As  regards  vaccination  and  sanitation  vide  supra  imder  Local  Fund  Board. 
There  is  only  one  Municipality  in  the  district,  viz.,  the  chief  town  Salem. 

The  Municipal  Oommission  consists  of  8  official  and  9 
non-offidai  members,  the  Collector  of  the  district  being 
n-%fm»  president.    The  working  of  the  Municipality,  its  income,  expendi- 
ture, ftc.  are  given  below  in  the  taluk  notice  of  Salem,  q.v.,  p.  30,  Vol.  11. 
Exclusive  of  village  watchmen  the  District  Police  force  in  1876  consisted 
Poucs  ^  ^    Superintendent,  1   Assistant    Superintendent,   20 

Inspectors,  and  1,095  Constables,  costing  Bs.  1,47,7869 
fomishing  one  policeman  to  every  6*86  square  miles  and  every  1|761  of  the 
popuhition.  The  cost  of  the  force  is  at  Bs.  0-1 -2i  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion. According  to  the  statistical  returns  for  1878-79  the  total  number  of 
thepdioe  was  1,139.  A  trifling  addition  to  the  force  in  the  chief  town  is 
oQQtempIated.  TheDistrictSuperintendent  has  the  four  Talaghflt  taluks  under 
his  immediate  charge,  and  exercises  supervision  over  the  Bfirahmahal  taluks 
sod  Ihe  Bftlftghftt,  which  are  in  charge  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  with 
head-quarters  at  TirupatCLr.  The  Head-quarter  Inspector  resides  at  Salem 
and  looks  after  the  office  work  of  the  Superintendent's  office.  In  the  Taluk 
Notices  the  police  economy  in  the  different  ranges  has  been  separately  noticed. 
The  number  of  letters,  newspapers,  parcels  and  books  received  in  and 
PofT  Officb        despatched    from    Salem   are  shown  in  the  subjoined 

statement :— > 
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Tear. 

Letters 

Newspapers 

Parcels 

Books 

• 

1 

i 

1 

•i 

1 

•8 
> 

-8 

1 

Q 

•8 

1861-62     .. 
1866-66     .. 
1870-71     . . 

263,323 
344,108 
634,320 

276,236 
316,060 
388,376 

6,968 

6,409 

11,810 

26,419 
27,628 
28,607 

1,^78 
1,846 
1,004 

3,440 
4,274 
1»862 

692 

378 

1,666 

1,780 
2,163 
4,767 

The  following  are  the  details  of  which  the  foregoing  is  an  abstract : — 
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Of  late  jean  the  statistics  of  correspondence  passing  through  the  Post 
Oflioe  have  been  deduced  from  an  examination  of  aJl  articles  received  for 
deliTOiy  duzing  the  weeks  8th  to  14th  February  and  8th  to  14th  August  of 
Mdi  year.  The  following  statement  for  the  years  1875-76  and  1878-79  has 
been  pirepared  on  that  principle. 


Detail  of  Aittdes. 

For  the  year  1876-76. 

For  the  year  1878-79. 

Number 

given  out  for 

delivery. 

Niunber 

returned 

undelivered. 

Nomber 

given  out  for 

delivery. 

Number 

returned 

undelivered. 

Leitenpaid        

Do.    unpaid 

Do.    senrice  privileged 

Do.   T^gifCered 
Fftpen 

Ftekets              

Parals 

Total  .. 

631,206 
90,870 
87,440 
21,664 
40,664 
11,762 
8,686 

6,200 

7,264 

26 

166 

104 

•  • 

•  • 

697,824 
89,830 

28,920 

60,190 

10,400 

8,926 

14,768 
14,660 

1,634 

1,170 

208 

130 

737,022 

12,740 

786,690 

32,870 

There  are  reading  rooms  or  literary  associations  at  Salem,  firkfld,  HostLr 

and  TirupatCLr.    The  chief  source  of  charity  is  the  ThopUr 
^PijBuc  iHBTiTu-    chattram  Fund,  from  which  im-ats,  handy-pettahi,  &c.  are 

being  provided  all  over  the  district.  Those  at  Salem, 
Thoptir,  JolSrpett,  Attur,  and  TirupatCLr  are  amongst  the  best ;  but  native 
libmlity  has  left  litde  to  be  done  in  this  respect  so  far  as  the  wants  of 
aatiye  travellers  are  concerned.  It  would  be  rare  indeed  on  any  line  of 
road  to  come  to  a  village  of  importance  where  shelter  for  man  and  beast 
liad  not  been  provided  in  days  gone  by. 
The  Madras  Bailway  has  133  miles  and  36  chains  of  line  in  the  dis- 
trict, the  south-west  main  line  running  from  the  120th 
mile  2l8t  chain  from  Madras  to  the  241st  mile  32nd  chain, 
and  the  Bangalore  branch  extending  from  the  132nd  mile  south-west  line  at 
Jol&pett  to  the  144th  mile  25th  chain  on  the  branch.*  The  annual  cost 
of  TnftiTifj^iTiiTig  each  mile  of  the  line  is  about  Bupees  1,150. 

The  following  are  the  Bailway  stations  in  the  district,  with  an  estimate 
of  the  annual  receipts  at  each  under  the  separate  heads  of  passenger  and 
goods  traffic : — 


R4n.WAT. 


For  1876. 


Vaniambadi 

Jolarpett 

Tirupatar 

Samalpatti 

Morapar 

Kallapuram 

Sheva^roy  Hills 

Snnmangalam  (Salem) 

McDonald's  Choultry 

Sankagixidurgam 


Total  .. 


as. 

17,348 

49,418 

20,948 

4,126 

8,836 

3,930 

2,620 

92,781 

1,622 

7,608 


A.  P. 

2  11 

2  11 

2  11 

6  7 


Goods. 


6 
0 
0 
13 
11 
2 


10 
0 
0 
1 
8 

11 


as. 
44,486 
466 
77,496 

9,624 
20,001 

4,780 

3,336 

82,886 

970 

16,993 


▲.  p. 
7  3 
7    3 

7  3 

8  9 
18    1 


14 
7 
7 

14 


7 
3 
8 

7 


10    2 


2,09,039  16  10      2,60,479    1    6 


^  These  particulars  were  given  in  a  letter  from  the  Manager,  dated  I3th  September  187K 
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RlOUlEATIOir. 


The  following  are  the  heights  of  the  yarious  stations  above  sea-lerel : — 
YfimambAdi  1,152*95  feet,  JolArpett  1,319-82  feet,  Tirupatflr  1,271*52  feet, 
Bfimalpatti  1,261-46  feet,  Moraptir  1,305*03  feet.  (The  highest  point  in 
the  south-west  line  is  between  this  and  the  next  station  and  exceeds  1,400 
feet.)  Mallfipuram  1,386-59  feet,  Sheraroj  Hill  Station  1,243*48  feet,  Salem 
919*67  feet,  McDonald's  Choidtry  783*59  feet,  Sankagiridurgam  876*38 
feet,  Erode  539-47  feet 

The  registration  staff  consists  of  a  I>istrict  Registrar  on  Bupeee  150  j»2i» 

commission,  with  four  Clerks  costing  Rupees  42  per  men- 
sem, and  15  Sub-Begistrars,  of  whom  7  reoeiye  Rupees 
30  per  mensem  jpha  commission,  and  8  are  impaid,  being  already  eithor 
Deputy  Tahsildars  or  Taluk  Sheristadars.  The  Sub-Begistrars'  Clerks  are 
paid  from  the  fees.  Those  Sub-Begistrars  who  hold  no  other  post  are 
allowed  a  peon  on  Bupeee  6  per  mensem.  The  total  cost  of  the  staff  is 
Bupeee  465  per  mensem  pltts  commission,  which  yaries  according  to  the 
work  done. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  registrations,  receipts  and  expenditure 
for  Begistration  Offices  in  the  district  of  Salem  during  the  years  1874  to 
1878  :— 


Total  number 

of  Doenmenta 

registered  in 

Books  I,  UI. 

and  IT. 


Agi^iregete 

value  of 

Propn^^  trans* 

ferred  bj 

Documenta 

registered. 


Total  amount 
of  ordinai7 


Total  of 

otiier 

Baoeipta. 


Total 
Baoeipta. 


Total 
Bzpenditure. 


BBoaptosvd 
CMtofl 


mentB. 


1874-78 
1S76-76 
1876-77 
1S77-78 
1878-79 


5.615 
6,018 
6;B4 
7.868 
8.968 


BS.  ▲.  P. 
19.78,767  16  5 
86.14.688  18  10 
19.86.788  18  11 
20.47.996  8  4 
84.88,668    4   6 


BS.   ▲.  P. 

8.878    5    0 

8.860    6    0 

9.168  15    0 

10,187    9    0 

11,996  14    0 


BS.  ▲.  P. 
1,889  7  0 
1,875  1  0 
864  10  6 
1,017  14  9 
1,466    4  10 


S8.    ▲.  P. 

9,601  18  0 
10,886  6  0 
10,067  9  6 
11.176  7  9 
18,479    8  10 


B8.  A.  P. 
6,718  14  6 
7.065  U  10 
7,881  4  1 
9,014  11  8 
10,606    6    8 


A  considerable  increase  from  1877  to  1879  in  the  total  number  of  regisfeered  documenta  appears  attribotaUetal 
pressure  of  the  famine  inducing  well-to-do  classes  to  pledge  or  sell  their  lands. 


TlLBOEAPHB. 


A  full  account  of  the  origin  and   working  of  the 

RmouHT  DipdT.     demount  Department  will  be  found  in  Chapter  V,  VoL  H. 

Every  Bailway  station  is  a  Telegraph  station  also.    Besides  the  railway 

wires  the  Gbvemment  wires  pass  to  Bangalore  along 
trunk  road  No.  I,  and  at  Hosur  a  Telegraph  station  has 
been  opened  for  the  use  chiefly  of  the  Bemount  Dep6t 

The  working  of  the  Settlement  Department  is  referred  to  in  the  following 

chapter  on  the  revenue  system  and  history  of  the  dis^ 
tnct.  * 

The  following  statement  embodies  the  results  attained 
by  the  Survey  Department  up  to  the  year  1877  : — 


SSTTLBKINT. 


SUKVBY. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


REVENUE  HISTORY. 


DuBiKO  the  war  which  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  treaty  of  1792  two 
persons,  whose  influenoe  is  strongly  felt  to  the  present  day  in  the  Salem 
District,  were  engaged  in  various  mUitaiy  duties  in  the  Bsrahmahal.  Theee 
gentlemen  were  Captain  Bead,  the  first  Collector  of  Salem,  and  Munro, 
afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Governor  of  Madras.  The  latter  was  th^ 
about  31  years  of  age,  of  which  13  had  been  passed  in  this  country.  Not 
content  with  the  mere  routine  of  miHtaiy  duty,  Munro  had  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  lang^uages,  his  proficiency  in  which,  though  as 
far  as  can  be  seen  mainly  oonfined  to  Hindustani  and  Persian,  had  already 
brought  him  to  notice,  and  in  1788  we  find  him  on  the  general  staff  of  the 
army  and  associated  ^  in  the  Intelligence  Department  with  Captain  Bead 
who,  during  the  first  war  with  Itpu,  superintended  the  convoys  and  commu- 
nications in  the  BftrahmahaL  The  Company's  servants  appear  at  this  time 
to  have  neglected  the  languages  of  the  people  whose  aJf airs  they  were 
appointed  to  administer.  **  This  was  universally  the  case, '  not  in  Ihe 
military  department  alone,  but  in  the  departments  of  justice  and  revenue, 
over  which  civilians  presided ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  all  the  real  busi- 
ness of  the  State  came  to  be  transacted  by  Native  Assistants  and  Interpreters. 
A  good  deal  of  inconvenience  resulted  even  at  the  Presidency ;  but  there,  as 
well  as  in  the  old  provinces,  where  a  patient  people  had  become  accustomed 
to  the  usages  of  their  masters,  the  machine,  though  subject  to  occasional 
checks  and  crosses,  worked,  upon  the  whole,  satisfactorily.  In  proportion 
as  the  limits  of  the  empire  extended,  however,  it  was  felt  that  so  clumsy 
a  method  of  government  and  finance  would  not  answer.  Native  AssistantB 
and  Interpreters,  brought  up  amid  the  corruptions  of  the  capital,  were  not 
to  be  trusted  in  places  where  English  habits  were  unknown;  and  the  farther 
the  power  of  England  was  pushed  back  from  the  coast,  the  more  urgent 
became  the  necessity  of  striving  to  do  without  them.  This  was  particnlariy 
the  case  in  the  Bftrahmahal.  Inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Hindus,  who 
from  time  immemorial  had  followed  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  who  had 
never,  up  to  the  present  moment,  had  any  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and 
were  moreover  suffering  firom  the  effects  of  war  recently  waged  among 
them,  the  Bftrahmahal,  it  was  felt,  would  require  the  presence  of  discreet 
men  in  order  to  reconcile  its  people  to  a  foreign  yoke ;  and  the  very  first 


1  Gleig'B  Smaller  life  of  Munro,  New  Edn.,  1861,  p.  31. 
'  Life  of  Munro,  p.  63  tq. 
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nqimaite  in  the  indiyiduAls  appointed  to  oonduct  bo  delicate  a  charge  was 
thdr  ability  to  ooxnmnnicate  direcilj  with  the  inhabitants.  There  was  not 
a  dyil  servant  at  Madras  competent  to  do  this  :  therefore  Lord  Comwallis 
made  choice  of  Captain  Bead  as  the  fittest  person  to  undertake  the  task, 
and  Bead  selected  as  his  Assistants,  Mr.  Munro,  with  two  oth^  military 
officers."  These  two  officers  were  Captains  Graham  and  MacLeod.  Oleig 
speaks  of  Bead  as  ''  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  many  able  men  whom  the 
school  of  Indian  warfare  and  politics  ever  produced."  Monro's  opinion  of 
lum  will  be  found  in  the  following  extract  ^  from  one  of  his  own  letters  to 
I118  father,  dated  from  Dharmapuri,  14th  April  1793  : — 

'*  I  mentioned  to  you  in  a  former  letter  the  amount  of  my  allowances,  and 
that  beyond  them  I  cannot  get  a  sixpence.  I  observe  the  Glasgow  politicians 
have  given  a  large  fortune  to  Captain  Bead,  and  some  piekingi  to  me.  Bead 
is  no  ordinary  character:  he  might,  in  Maistir,  have  amassed  as  much  money 
as  he  choee,  and  by  fair  means  too ;  but  he  was  so  far  from  taking  advantage 
of  his  situation  for  this  purpose  that  he  even  gave  up  his  bazaar  and  many 
other  perquisites  of  his  military  command,  and  received  nothing  but  his 
ptiae-money  and  commission,  which  altogether,  I  believe,  amounted  to  about 
six  thousand  pounds.  Whatever  I  might  have  done,  had  I  been  left  to  my* 
self,  I  could  get  no  pickings  under  such  a  master,  whose  oonduct  is  in- 
variably regulated  by  private  honor  and  the  public  interest.  These,  and  an 
unwearied  zeal  in  whatever  he  undertakes,  constitute  the  great  features  of 
his  character.  The  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  national  objects,  which 
seizes  other  men  by  fits  and  starts,  is  in  him  constant  and  uniform.  These 
qualities,  joined  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language  and  maimers  of 
the  people,  and  a  happy  talent  for  the  investigation  of  everything  connected 
▼ith  revenue,  eminently  qualify  him  for  the  station  which  he  now  fills  with 
so  much  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  public.  He  will,  however,  I  am 
afraid,  be  removed  in  March,  or,  at  the  farthest,  July,  1 794,  in  order  to  con- 
fram  to  system,  which  requires  that  civilians  only  should  be  Collectors.  I 
have  urged  him  to  address  Lord  Comwallis,  to  solicit  a  continuation  in  office ; 
but  I  don't  believe  he  will  do  it :  his  principle  is  to  exert  himself,  and  to 
leave  it  to  Government  to  discover  the  necessity  of  employing  him.  When 
we  were  together  at  SrTrangapatnam,  during  the  cessation,  I  prevailed  on 
him  to  apply  for  the  management  of  the  BSrahmahal.  His  Lordship  replied 
diat  he  could  not  venture  to  interfere,  for  it  would  bring  all  the  civilians  on 
his  head.  He  however,  a  few  days  after,  actually  sent  him  a  commission  to 
command  the  forts  in  the  ceded  provinces,  and  to  settle  the  revenue.  Bead 
was,  however,  of  opinion,  and  I  believe  he  was  right,  that  Lord  Comwallis 
would  have  done  this  of  himself,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part" 
Bead's  judgment  was  also  well  borne  out  by  Messrs.  Graham  and  Mac- 
Leod. The  former,  working  in  Kriahnagiri  imder  Bead's  immediate  supervi- 
sion, enjoyed  advantages  which  were  wanting  to  MacLeod :  his  work  has 
been  to  some  extent  more  lasting ;  of  the  personal  interest  which  he  took  in 
the  division  under  his  charge  many  proofis  still  exist,  while  of  the  trust  and 
affection  which  Bead,  Munro,  and  Graham  inspired,  the  language  of  the 
people  up  to  a  recent  date  was  sufficient  evidence.    MacLeod  was  somewhat 


*  Life  of  Munro,  p.  68. 
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overw^ghted  in  his  charge  and  too  far  away  from  Bead  to  benefit  much  bj 
verbal  intercourse ;  and,  laboriously  industrious  and  clearsighted  though  he 
was.  Bead's  forte  did  not  lie  in  his  pen.  Hence,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
MacLeod's  work,  though  good,  and  considering  the  novelty  and  difficulty  of 
his  surroundings  wonderfully  good,  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  that 
of  the  other  three,  and  did  not  stand  the  test  of  time  so  well.  To  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  district  and  careful  administration  thereof, 
Buchanan,  a  dose  observer,  more  than  once  bears  testimony.  That  men 
of  honesty,  exceptional  ability,  and  with  their  hearts  in  their  work  were 
appointed  to  the  newly-acquired  territory  was  a  matter  for  congratulation, 
as  the  task  with  which  they  had  to  grapple  was  formidable.  Lying  in  the 
track  of  three  great  wars,  what  battle  had  not  devastated  in  this  tract  had 
been  consumed  by  the  contending  armies.  The  more  gentle  rule  of  the 
Maist&r  Bfijfis  had  for  years  been  succeeded  by  the  iron  grasp  of  Haidar, 
though  under  him  there  was  the  redeeming  feature  that,  if  the  revenue  was 
exacted  rigidly,  there  was  some  hope  of  justice  in  the  last  appeal.  With 
Tipu  matters  were  different.  Exactions  went  on  equally  as  before,  but  the 
band  of  locusts,  which  under  the  guise  of  revenue  underlings  preyed  on  the 
people,  was  multiplied.  Less  reached  the  tyrant's  treasury,  but  more  was 
wrung  from  the  suffering  ryots,  who  had  no  hope  of  redress  at  Srirangapataam. 
Ttpu  ''  knew  no  way  *  of  checking  abuses  but  by  augmenting  the  number  of 
men  in  office,  and  sending  two  Assophs  to  almost  every  province,  iostead  of 
one,  to  prey  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  defalcation  of  the  revenue,  which 
had  formerly  been  about  twenty  per  cent.,  was  now  above  fifty.  His  bigotry 
led  him  to  make  none  but  Masalmans  Tahsildars;  most  of  them  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  were  often  selected  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the 
military,  at  the  annual  muster  in  his  presence,  merely  from  some  fancy  that 
he  took  to  their  looks.  These  men  were  frequently  recalled  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two,  and  placed  at  one  of  the  principal  boards.  This  so  disgosted 
the  old  servants  of  his  father,  that  many  of  them  retired  from  public  affairs 
to  lead  a  private  life  in  their  own  houses."  It  is  with  the  order  which 
the  four  able  administrators  above  mentioned  evolved  out  of  the  chaos  in 
which  they  f  oimd  Salem,  and  the  subsequent  changes  of  the  District  Beve- 
nue  history  that  this  chapter  has  to  do. 

Before  passing  to  the  review  of  this  subject  a  list  of  the  different  officen 
who  have  adnmustered  the  district  finds  a  fitting  place  here. 

^  life  of  Monro,  p.  12L 
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>l<MirfCt>Il«cton. 

Parmanent. 

Length  of  Tenure  of  Oflfce. 

Acting,  or 

in  Charge. 

From 

To 

s^-saa,,:: 

Pennuient. 

80th  Nov.  1790 
4th  April  1762 

3td  April  1792 
7tbJuly   1799 

la)  Collector  nl  Tfntpstnr  and 

„   Wi,L  M«,L«d(.). 

8th  July  178B 

13th  Sept.  1801 

.,  GfihunW 

Do.      .. 

Aug.  1801 

(                                            o- 

14th  Sept  1801 
19th  Feb.   1803 

ISth  Feb,   1803 

n. 

Jan.    or    Feb. 

1804. 

„ii™K/) 

Jan.     or    Feb. 

June   or    July 

ISOfi. 

1808. 

„    tfi.HlIBI»T<K?) 

IMhFeb.   1803 

15th  Feb.  1820 

„  E-PowoBy 

Actingc*):: 

ISthHuy   130S 

17th  June  1806 

.5.!Mll(i)         .. 

lochMBO.. 

SOthAprillSlS 

30th  Jane  1816 

12th  Deo.   1817 

6th  Jan.  181B 

18th  Jan.    1819 

26th  Mar.  1819 

„  ]tD.'Cockbwni.. 

Pennuient. 

ISth  Feb.   1820 

lltbMay   1829 

„  lSdm.0)       .. 

In  charge. . 

19th  Dec,   1820 

26th  Jan.    1821 

01 

„  W.D,Il,,iit,).. 

Do.     .. 

28th  Jan.   1823 

28th  Mar.  1823 

s 

:;n.teS:: 

Do.     .. 
Do.     .. 

14th  July  1824 
8th  Feb.  1820 

6th  Sept.  1824 
16th  Mar.  1826 

!; 

„  A-ftt-l^W     .. 

Do.     .. 

12th  Hay   1829 

2ndNov.  1829 

s 

„  J.Orr 

Parmanent. 

3rd  Nov.  1829 

26th  Jan,    1838 

„  E.B.8h»id«iifO. 

In  charge.. 

27th  Jan.    1881 

28th  Feb.   1831 

c 

„  &  J.  P„pb>m(m). 

Do.     .. 

iBt  Dec.   1831 

28tbDec.   1831 

M 

„  E^(HnteieW»l   .. 

Do.     .. 

29th  Dec.   I))31 

29th  Feb.   1832 

,.  WC.OgUvJei). 

Do.     .. 

7th  Oct.    1833 

llthNov.  1833 

t 

Acting      .. 

12th  Nov.  1833 

12th  Jan.   1834 

„  W.C.Oplyie(i). 

Induirge.. 

27th  Jan.   1838 

ISth  Feb.   1838 

s 

..J.D.Olrig         .. 

Permanent. 

I6th  Feb.   1838 

31  rt  Jan.   18*6 

„  H.  A.  Bnttrx}    . , 

In  charge.. 

16th  Jan.    1843 

5th  Feb.   1843 

lii 

Acting'^  .. 

6th  Feb.   Id43 

14th  Mav   1844 

n. 

„  H.  A.  Brett(it)     .. 

In  charge.. 

Irt  Feb.   1846    30th  Mai-.  1846 

..  H.K.LackhttrtW. 

Permanent. 

Slit  Mar.   1846 

30th  Jan.   1860 

„  F.S.lUllhy(t/. 

In  charge.. 

4th  Feb.    1850 

10th  July  1860 

(                                            Iw 

„  H.D.11iillip.    .. 

Permanent. 

nth  July   1860 

6th  Sept.  1863 

M  H.A.BreH         .. 

Do.     .. 

7tb  Sept.  1863 

27th  Mar.  1862 

Iw 

,.  H.  G.  8miO.(»)  . . 

Inohwge.. 

tat  Nov.  1868 

llthNov.  1868 

,.  A.  HiUuny      . . 

Acting      .. 

12th  Nov.  1868 

7th  Jan.    1869 

(                                            al 

n  J.K.0ct7loh(.},. 

8th  Jan.   1869 

18th  Jan.    1869 

-    J-ff-ChBTTT         .. 

Acting      .. 

19th  Jan.    185S 

7th  April  1869 

(Chitlur). 

„  A.H>thi*av      .. 

Do.         .. 

8th  April  1859 

24 tb  April  1869 

'"■hS^tm  a?d  of'iSeii™'; 

,.  H.G.8mithtt)  .. 

In  charg*. . 

26th  Apnl  1869 
2nd  May    1869 

lilt  May   1869 

the  prsKnt  diitrict  ofBalem. 

„  E.F»no 

Acting      .. 

16th  June  1869 

„  H.  0. 8mith(i)  . . 

In  charge.. 

16th  June  1869 

3rd  Aug.  1869 

1806.    Burled  at  Salem. 

,.  T-J,Knox 

OfBdating. 

4th  Ang.  1869 

2Hth  Aug.  1869 

..  H.  G.  Snuai{*)  . . 

In  charge. . 

29th  Aug.  1869 

16th  Sept.  1859 

,.  T.  /.  Knox 

Offldating. 

16th  Sept.  1S69 

11th  May  1860 

nu  Hon.  D.  Arbuth- 

(<)  Head     Aniilant    Collector. 
He  date*  in  thu  llrt  aie  tfao» 
on  whkh  chawe  wia  given  or 
■nelved  and  not  tb>  date*  of 

nott       ., 

Permanent. 

28th  Uar.  1862 

14th  Jan.    1867 

w.H.8.Thoma»(*). 

In  charge.. 

lOtbJan.    1866 

19tbJan,    1806 

.,  C.N.  Pfldim      .. 

Acting      .. 

20th  Jan.   I8S6 

19th  April  1886 

..  CN-Pochmfii).. 

16th  Jan.  1867 

26th  Aug.  1870 

(J)  H»d  AMiitant  OoUactor. 

M  J.I;.Pri«(t^.. 

In  charge.. 

29th  Ang.  1870 

9th  Oct.    1870 

„CT.LoIlgW     .. 

Permanent. 

lOthOct.   1870 

16th  June  1881 

(.)  Acting  Head  A-lMant  <M- 

„  H.T.Kn™.(,)    .. 

In  charge.. 

17th  Mar.  1973 

airtMar.    1873 

„  J.  P.  Pricfl 

Acting      . . 

22nd  Mar.  1873 

14th  June  1874 

;wi^at£]3;' 

.,  F.H.Wakin«m{«) 

In  charge.. 

IGtb  June  1874 

lat  July  187* 

(q)  Aui  inn  I  Collector. 

.,   H.LeFMiu(.)     .. 

Acting      .. 

23RiDec.   1878 

8tbJan.   1879 

ml. 

„  C.  8.  Crolo 

Do7      .. 

dthJan.   1879 

Sth  June  1879 

,.  C.  D,  M»ol<«ii(«). 

Do. 

7th  June  1879 

2nd  July  1879 

„  H.I«F»nn 

Do. 

Slat  Oct.    1S79 

lOth  Nov.  1879 

.,  H.E.8toke<r).. 

Do. 

I  Ith  Nov.  1879 

To  date. 
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Mr.  Kinderdey's  tenure  of  office  hardly  desenres  a  place  in  the  histoiy  of 
«^ihe  district  proper.  During  the  course  of  the  war  with  MaisUr  each  con- 
^tending  party  horn  time  to  time  obtained  a  footing,  more  or  lees  precarious, 
in  the  territory  of  the  other  and  in  this  way  Mr.  Kindersley  came  to  be 
placed  in  ohaxge  of  the  present  taluk  of  TirupatOr,  then  consisting  of  the 
taluks  of  TirupatOr  and  Yfiniambodi.  This  was  on  the  30th  Noyember  1790. 
The  tract  was,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  rented  out,  but  for  what  Bum 
is  not  aaceicUunable ;  nor  was  the  occupation  wholly  undisturbed  as,  inreporting 
on  it  on  81st  of  April  1791,  the  Board  of  Bevenue  stated  as  follows : — "  Since 
the  date^  of  our  last  report,  the  BSrahmahal  has  been  almost  wholly  repos- 
aeesed  by  the  enemy  (!npu  Bultan)  and  we  apprehend  that  only  a  supply  of 
grain  can  be,  at  present,  obtained  from  this  district."  This  state  of  things 
howeyer  did  not  last  long ;  as,  on  the  7th  September  1791,  the  Board  of 
Bevenue  reported  that  this  part  of  the  conquests  had  been  for  a  shoit  time 
past  in  a  more  settled  state  than  bef  (»e,  and  that  the  Collector  had  made  a 
aetdement  with  the  inhabitants  for  the  revenue  of  the  current  year  to  the 
net  amount  of  Pagodas  17,200  (Bupees  60,200).  The  GoUector,  however, 
apprehended  that  the  realization  of  even  this  sum  would  depend  on  the 
oontinuanee  of  our  troops  in  the  country  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants 
and  to  impress  them  wfln  confidence  to  carry  on  the  cultivation.  This  state 
of  uncertainty,  howev#,  was  not  of  long  duration,  as  a  definitive  treaty 
was  concluded,  on  the  17th  of  March  1792,  with  Tlpu  Sultan,  by  which  thB 
ree^^  the  Bftrahmahal,  consisting  of  nine  taluks,  together  with  the  seven 
talJIP  of  the  Talaghst,  yielding  an  aggregate  revenue  of  Pagodas  2,82,000 
was  ceded  to  the  British.  The  names  of  the  several  taluks  ceded  under  the 
aaid  treaty  together  with  their  revenue  are  shown  below  :— 

Bftrahmahal,  nine  taluks — 


1.  Bftrahmahal 

2.  Kftv6ripuram 

5.  Kftv^ripatnam 

4.  Ylrabadradurgam 

6.  BftyakOta      .. 

6.  E[angundi     .  • 

7.  Dharmapuri 

8.  Pennftgaram 

9.  Tenkaraikdttai 


Salem 

Nfimakal 

Si 


Anantagin 
Paramatti 
OmalOr 
8hftndftr^'^T\g**-^ft''^ 


PAGODAS. 

64,000 
8,000 

10,000 
8,000 
8,000 
6,000 
8,000 

10,000 

12,000 


•  • 


1,84,000 
24,000 
16,000 
40,000 
18,000 
14,000 
16,000 
20,000 

2,82,000 


1  3l8t  Deoember  171^0. 
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Afl,  however,  it  was  provided  by  article  4  ^  of  the  treaty  that  the  country 
situate  west  of  the  Kftv6ri  should  belong  to  !npu  and  that  east  and  north  of  • 
it  to  the  British,  KftvSripuram  was  relinquished  to  the  former  and  KfttputtOr 
l^iTen  in  exchange  to  the  latter.  It  was  on  this  that  the  appointment  of 
Captaia  Bead  to  the  charge  of  the  district  was  made,  as  above  mentioned, 
bj  Lord  Gomwallis,  and  he  took  charge  at  the  same  time  of  that  portion 
of  the  BSrahmahal  tract  which  had  previously  been  administered  by  Mr. 
Kindersley.  .  •' 

The  Revenue  history  of  the  Salem  District  under  British  administration 
resolves  itself  into  four  marked  stages,  overlapping  each  other,  as  more  than 
one  system  prevailed  concurrently.  The  first  of  these  is  the  settlement  of  thd 
district  by  Bead  and  his  coadjutors  and  the  birth  of  the  ryotw&ri  system : 
the  second  is  the  rise  and  downfall  of  the  zamindsri  system :  the  third  is  the 
gradual  modification  and  decay  of  Bead's  settlement,  which  culminated  in  the 
"Taram  Kammi''  reductions  made  by  Mr.  Brett,  and  the  fourth  is  the 
introduction  of  the  settlement  now  in  force  in  the  ryotw&ri  portions  of  the 
district ;  a  settlement  to  which  the  name  of  no  particular  officer  can  be  given, 
as  it  was  begun  by  Messrs.  NewiU,  Puckle,  and  Thomas,  whose  work  has 
been  largely  remodelled ;  formulated  by  Mr.  Master,  who,  with  Mr.  Puckle, 
deprecated  its  introduction;  recast  ^  Messrs.  Qroodrich  and  Banbury, 
complete  strangers  to  the  district,  and  brought  to  A  dose  by  Mr.  Glogstoun 
who  occupied  the  same  position.  The  district  has  been  exceptionally  fortu- 
nate in  having  found,  in  Mr.  Dykes,  O.8.,  a  faithful  and  painBt|^ing 
historian  of  the  vicissitudes  which  mark  the  first  60  years  of  Britisflpile, 
and  to  his  pages,  which  have  been  indented  on  freely  in  this  chapter,  the 
reader  is  referred  for  such  details  as  cannot  find  a  place  here. 

The  country  placed  in  charge  of  Captain  Bead  on  the  16th  March  1792 
was  conterminous  with  the  present  District  of  Salem  with  three  exceptions : 
it  included  Elangundi  which  was  transferred  to  North  Arcot  in  1808,  and 
KfttputtOr  afterwards  transferred  to  Trichinopoly  in  1851,  and  it  did  not 
indude  the  Bftlfighftt  Taluk  of  Hostir  which  was  not  acquired  until  the 
treaty  of  1799.  The  district  being  too  large  to  be  directly  managed  by  one 
person,  Captain  Bead  divided  it  into  three  portions,  the  Northern  and  Central 
Divisions  being  placed  under  Captains  Graham  and  Munro,  and  the  Southern 
Division  under  Captain  MacLeod,  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole 
remaining  with  Captain  Bead  who  made  his  head-quarters  at  Tirupattlr. 

**  Haidar  '  and  l^u  had  been  accustomed  to  lease  the  revenues  of  exten- 
sive districts  to  a  set  of  men  who  paid  their  rents  to  the  crown  with  tolerable 
regularity,  because  they  squeezed  more  than  double  the  amount  out  of  the 
neoeesities  of  the  cultivators."  Such  a  precedent,  though  reproduced  in 
miniature  ten  years  afterwards  as  the  zamindsri  system,  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  milder  views  of  the  Company,  and  Bead  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  the  task  of  surveying  and  assessing  the  whole  country.  The 
pressing  necessities  of  the  first  year  were  met  for  the  moment  by  a  Bevenue 
Settlement,  based  almost  entirely  on  the  village  registers. 


'  Cf.  Chap,  in,  auproy  p.  83  Bq.  note. 
*  Lifo  of  Munro,  p.  77. 
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The  several  districtB  *  under  his  charge  were  rented  out  villagewar  or  in 
hObalis  (small  portions  of  districts)  to  PatSls  or  other  inhabitants  of 
character  and  property.  This  rent  was  for  Fasli  1202  (1792-98)  together 
with  the  portion  of  Fasli  1201  (1791-92)  during  which  the  country  remained 
under  British  rule,  i.e,,  from  March  1791. 

The  following  kaulnftmft  was  published  by  Read  for  effecting  this  mode 
of  settlement  in  the  first  year : — 

**  K»ulndmd,^To  the  PatAls  and  other  inhabitants  of  a  taloka. 

"  Fir9t, — Know  it  is  resolved  to  rent  out  the  taluka  by  villages,  exclosive  of  Sihbandif 
SddirtPdridf  Yourymaumy  and  Mujardbdb^  as  the  mode  of  all  others,  the  best  calculated 
for  yoor  encouragement,  to  increase  cultivation,  and  this  kaul  held  forth  to  you,  as  an 
assurance  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  that  you  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  the  Sarklr  sny 
more,  for  the  present  year,  than  the  bdris,  which  shall  be  now  fixed  on  with  the  oommiB- 
sion  of  five  per  cent,  on  it  for  defraying  Sibb^mdi^  and  keep  this  in  your  minds,  that  the 
said  b6riz  appearing  to  be,  from  the  Stigubadi  aooount  of  last,  as  well  as,  from  the  state  of 
the  district,  the  present  year,  no  more  than  the  due  of  the  Sarkfior,  it  is  detennined  to  admit 
of  no  excuse  for  defalcation. 

**  Second.— When  the  Fatelt  of  a  h^hali  shall  prefer  the  renting  of  these  villages  seps- 
rately  and  independently  of  any  joint  concern,  and  shall  exceed  each  other,  in  thdr  offan 
for  particular  villages,  whoever  shall  give  such  security  for  the  performance  of  their 
engagements  as  shall  be  accepted,  shall  be  given  the  villages,  for  which  they  are  candi- 
dates respectively  in  rent,  for  the  current  year ;  but  the  inftms  or  other  immunities  belong 
to  the  PatiU  of  such  villages  shall  nevertheless  be  continued  to  them. 

'*  Third. — When  Patdls  of  such  hObalis  as  prefer  the  being  jointly  answerable  for  the 
amount  of  the  bdriz  of  their  respective  hobali  shall  find,  after  the  division  of  them  is  made, 
that  their  shares  are  not  in  due  proportion  to  the  produce  of  their  villages,  compared  with 
the  rest,  it  shall  remain  with  themselves  to  obtain  redress  by  coming  to  the  hmeSf^  and 
giving  information  of  what  villages  appear  to  have  been  more  favorably  assessed,  when 
Tookumpan  Kerwogals  shall  be  sent  to  survey  them ;  and  if  there  appears  a  disproportion, 
they  shall  be  equalized  by  reducing  the  rents  of  those  too  high  and  increasing  ike  rents  of 
such  as  may  prove  to  have  been  under-rated.  As  you  mny  apprehend  from  experience  that 
you  might  rather  bring  refiection  upon  yourselves,  by  acting  injuriously  to  others,  thsn 
procure  a  diminution  of  your  rent  by  coming  forward  with  such  information,  assurance  is 
here  given  that  by  this  regulation  it  is  not  proposed  to  benefit  the  Sarkfir,  by  any  additionsl 
tax  on  the  hobali,  in  which  this  may  happen,  or  to  answer  any  other  end,  than  the  effect- 
ing an  equitable  assessment  of  the  bdris  of  each  bobali. 

**  Fovkfth. — Fatels  or  other  renters  who  may  bargain  for  villages  separately  must  esch 
pay  up  their  rent,  with  the  commission  agreeably  to  the  Kistbandiy  and  whoever  shall  fail 
in  doing  of  this  within  three  days  of  the  stipulated  period,  shall  pay,  before  the  date  of  the 
ensuing  kist,  a  penalty  of  three  per  cent,  on  the  amount  to  defray  the  interest  on  money: 
the  Tahsildar  will  of  consequence  be  under  the  necessity  of  taking  up  on  loan  to  complete 
the  monthly  kist  of  the  district,  and  whoever  neglects  to  pay  up  such  kist  for  his  village, 
with  the  penalty  incurred,  before  the  date  of  his  next  kist,  or  shall  defray  both  the  &st 
defalcation  and  fail  in  punotuality  a  second  time,  shall  be  superseded  in  the  management 
of  his  village,  during  the  current  year,  and  effects  confiscated  for  discharging  his  deht  to 
the  Sark&r,  but  his  in&m  shall  be  continued,  unless  the  produce  of  that  for  a  time  he  aho 
required  for  the  above  purpose. 

*'  Fifih. — Whenever  the  Patois  of  a  hobali  shall  agree  to  rent  it  together,  and  be  jointly 
answerable  for  the  amount  of  its  bdriz,  every  village  shall  be  rented  separately  to  its  Fatfil, 
for  the  portion  he  may  agree  to  pay  at  the  division  of  the  said  bdriz,  and  he  shall  be  indivi- 
dually called  upon  by  the  Tahsildar  for  its  amount ;  when  any  of  their  number  shall  incur 
the  penalty  of  defalcation  and  neglect  to  pay  it  up  before  the  ensuing  kist  or,  having  onod 

^  This  term  was  formerly  generally  used  for  what  are  now  called  divisions,  sub-din- 
sions  or  taluks  of  a  district. 
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discharged  both  kist  and  penalty,  shall  fail  in  punctuality  a  second  time,  they  shall  be  held 
jamtly  responsible  for  his  debt,  sununoned  to  the  HuzQr  to  assess  themselves  for  its  amount, 
anthoriied  to  indemnify  themselves  by  the  confiscation  of  his  effects,  and  required  to  nomi- 
nate another  to  the  management  of  his  village,  the  current  year,  but  his  inflm  shall  be 
oootinued  unless  the  produce  of  that  for  a  time  be  also  required  for  the  payment  of  his 
debt. 

"  Sixth, — Whoever  shall  pay  the  Tahsildar  either  money  or  grain,  without  requiring  his 
Tsoeipt,  shall  receive  no  credit  for  the  amount  and  be  obliged  to  pay  it  a  second  time. 

*'  SttiHih. — If  any  renter  of  a  village  shall  deprive  the  Ur  (toLir  =  village)  Kamam,  Toti 

or  other  inhabitant  in  it,  of  any  office  or  privilege  he  holds  in  it,  or  attempts  by  oppression 
to  expel  any  petty  farmer  without  sufficient  cause  and  authority  from  the  HuzUr,  shall 
eDdaugerhis  own  situation.  It  is  directed  that  when  any  differences  arise  relating  to 
oumicipal  management  or  cultivation  a  panchayat  of  the  neighbouring  Patels  may  be 
anemhled  to  adjust  them,  and  that  if  the  offended  party  afterwards  resolve  on  an  appeal  to 
the  Huzttr,  he  shall  be  sent  thither  with  its  proceedings  attested  by  its  members,  when 
orders  will  be  sent  on  the  affair  in  question. 

"  Sifhlh, — ^No  Pat«l  or  renter  of  a  village  will  be  suffered  to  raise  any  contributions 
ander  pretence  of  Crrdma  khareh.  Devoid  khareh,  Darbar  kharchj  JDharma  khareh,  and  they 
are  strictly  forbid  to  use  their  influence  in  any  such  assessments,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  an 
equiTalent  to  the  SarkAr ;  for  the  profits  arising  from  their  bargain  with  the  8ark&r  which 
(they  will  not  be  deprived  of  as  under  the  late  Government)  will  be  sufficient  to  defray  all 
gitma  kharch ;  douceurs  to  the  servants  of  the  Eacheri  being  positively  prohibited  pre- 
Tents  any  Darbar  khareh  in  future,  and  the  ryots  will  give  of  their  own  accord  what  may 
he  required  for  devoid  or  dharma  khareh. 

"  NnUh, — Patflls  have  permission  to  grant  as  heretofore  leases  of  hantar  tamln  to  new 
nttlers  in  their  respective  villages  and  must  consider  themselves  under  particular  injunc- 
tion, not  to  infringe  such  haul  as  they  may  give  at  the  time  of  S&gubadi,  by  depriving 
them  of  any  part  of  the  wlkram  or  increasing  the  tirwa  agreed  upon,  and  they  are  now 
to  understand  that  where  they  neglect  the  entering  into  written  obligations  with  their 
ryots,  the  decision  of  the  HuzUr  shall  be  guided  by  the  ryot's  declaration  on  auy  subject 
ia  dispute. 

'*  TaiM.— Ffttels  are  required  to  apply  to  the  Husur  for  a  candy  of  ragi  or  paddy,  or  if 
prefsned  for  10  rupees  per  plough,  as  takftvi  to  new  settlers  or  others,  in  low  oircum- 
stances  and  as  a  farther  indulgence,  they  must  be  exemptedtwo  fanams  per  pagoda,  or 
on»>fifth  of  the  tlrwa,  as  fixed  by  the  Shuddmad  also  the  Erkdnika  or  tax  on  ploughs, 
soiployed  in  the  wdram,  Takftvi  will  likewise  be  given,  on  application,  for  the  repairs 
of  tmlEs,  when  made  (to  P)  appear  that  the  additional  produce  accruing  from  the  under- 
taking  ia  adequate  to  the  expense,  and  security  is  given  for  repaying  the  amount  within 
the  cunent  year. 

'*  SleverUh, — ^As  care  will  be  taken  that  the  bdris  of  the  ourrent  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
produce  of  the  district,  so  your  kists  shall  be  regulated  by  the  crops  and  in  these  propor- 
tions; Bhftdrapadamu  4  per  cent.,  Aswayujamu  4,  EArtlkamu  12,  MftrgaUramu  4,  Pushyamu 
24,  Mftkhamu  10,  Pftlgunamu  10,  Ghaitramu  4,  Yaisftkhamu  4,  Jyaishtamu  4.  Know 
therefore  that  such  proportions  and  no  more  of  your  rents  (exclusive  of  the  6  per  cent. 
Sibbandi)  is  to  be  paid  in  those  months,  and  if  more  be  required  of  you  under  any  pretext 
or  denomination  whatever,  it  is  contrary  to  positive  orders.  That  whoever  in  the  service 
of  the  Sarkftr  shall  set  on  foot  any  illegal  assessments,  shall  be  severely  punished,  that  such 
PatAls  ss  levy  them  on  their  petty  farmers  shall  be  immediately  superseded  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  villages,  and  whoever  shall  give  information  of  such  attempts  shall  be 
handsomely  rewarded,*' 

Subjoined  is  the  Muchilika  of  TahsHdara  for  collecting  the  revenue  from 
PatSls  or  head  inhabitants  and  remitting  it  to  the  treasury  : — 

**  I,  A  B,  being  appointed  Tahsildar  or  Collector  of  the  Kasba  Tukkadi  in  the  Taluka 
B,  do  declare  this  to  bo  my  obligation,  entered  into  with  the  Honorable  Company,  vis. : — 

"  I  engage  to  collect  the  bdriz  or  revenue  of  the  said  Tukkadi  for  Paridhftbi,  the  current 
year  (Fasli  1201),  from  the  Patdls  of  villages,  individually  agreeably  to  their  Muehilka  and 
Kistbandi,  giving  receipts  for  the  same,  and  should  any  of  them  fail  in  paying  up  their  kists 
within  three  days  of  the  time  they  become  due,  shall  borrow  the  amount  and,  completing  my 
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kist  for  the  whole  diatriet  as  if  no  snoh  Ittlure  htd  happened,  ahaU  regularly  remit  them  to 

Hr. f  within  eeven  days  of  their  dates  respectiTely,  indemnifying  myself  for  the 

interest  of  money  so  adTanoed  hy  me  to  the  Sarksr  by  afterwards  ooUeoting  the  amount 
with  an  interest  of  three  per  osnt.  on  it,  foom  the  defaulter,  that  is  to  say  the  bdrix  being 
60,000  Gopftli  Pagodas,  that  sum  together  with  my  oommission  for  Sibbandi  shall  be 
ooUected  agreeable  to  the  following  monthly  instalments  and  shall  be  regularly  remitted 
to  the  HuzOr  as  aforesaid  t — 


Kists. 

Months. 

• 

Sibbandi. 

Total 

Ist  .. 
2nd.. 
3rd  .. 
4th  .. 
6th  .. 
6th  .. 
7th  .. 
8th  .. 
9th  .. 
10th  .. 

Bhadrapadamu  (Aug.— Sept.)  .. 
Aswayujamu  (Sept.— Oct.) 
Kartlkamu  (Oct.— Nov.) 
Mftrgaliramu  (NoY.--Dec.) 
Pushyamu  (Dec. — Jan.) 

Kakhamn  (Jan.— Feb.)             

Pal^runamu  (Feb.— Mar.) 
Chaitramu  (Mar. — April) 
Vais&khamu  (April— May) 

Total  Bent    . . 

2,000 
2,000 
6,000 
12,000 
12,000 
5,000 
5,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 

100 
100 
300 
600 
600 
250 
250 
100 
100 
100 

.     2,100 
2,100 
6,300 
12,600 
12,600 
5,250 
5,250 
2,100 
2,100 
2,100 

50,000 

2,500 

52,500 

"  Second, — Any  Patol  who  shall  incur  the  penalty  of  defalcatian  ^  and  delay  in  paying  up 
his  debt  or,  having  discharged  it,  fail  a  second  time,  notice  shall  immediately  be  given  the 
HusQr  with  intimation  whether  he  be  individually  or  jointly  answerable  for  the  balanos 
of  his  acooant,  that  orders  may  be  received  for  the  liquidating  it  agreeably  to  his  oontiaot ; 

and  if  I  neglect  the  fulfilling  my  engagements  in  delivering  to  Mr. the  amount  of 

my  kists  for  the  whole  Tukkadi  as  above  stated,  within  seven  days  of  their  respective  dates, 
I  shall  be  subject  to  pay  6  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  balance  at  the  time 
of  defalcation  as  a  penalty. 

*<  Third,  ^The  several  denominations  and  number  of  Bevenue  Servants  shall  be  kept  up 
and  regularly  paid  according  to  the  Jfoym  ZHbita  or  eetabliahment  prescribed,  and  no 
Totis  or  other  people  belonging  to  the  district  shall  be  employed  on  revenne  busiossi. 
If  any  of  them  fall  in  arrears  more  than  forty  days  or  if  I  neglect  to  discharge  my 
private  debts  I  may  contract,  for  a  longer  time,  I  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  an 
equivalent. 

**  i'bttrjA.— Every  means  shall  be  taken  to  apprehend  thieves  and  effect  the  restitution  of 
stolen  goods  to  the  owners,  and  whoever  may  complain  to  me  of  any  other  injury  or  griev- 
ance not  in  my  power  to  redress  information  of  it  shall  be  sent  to  the  HusUr.  In  f^ymg 
dastak  for  sheep,  fowls  and  whatever  else  European  Officers  may  require  in  the  abeenos 

of  Mr.  ,  from  the  onsba,  particular  regard  shall  be  paid  to  routine  or  the  oondition 

of  each  hobali  that  such  articles  may  be  furnished  with  the  least  possible  inoonvenienoe 
to  the  ryots. 

*'  Fifth. — Finally  I  solemnly  promise  to  make  no  other  assessments  or  collections  than 
those  above  specified  on  pain  of  such  fine  or  other  punishment  as  I  may  be  thought  to 
deserve ;  to  consider  the  aforesaid  as  comprehending  all  the  duties  of  my  station ;  and  my 
interfering  without  orders  in  any  business  not  specified  therein  as  exceeding  the  authority 
vested  in  me  and  as  subjecting  me  to  reprehension  and  removal.'* 

The  means  employed  by  Bead  for  dificoverijig  the  value  of  the  disfcricts 
were  to  ascertain — 

First. — ^The  gross  revenue  as  settled  by  npu  three  years  before  (Kdska, 
1788,)  the  year  in  whioh  the  highest  revenue  was  realLsed  under  his  goveis- 
ment; 

Seeofid. — His  collections  in  the  last  year ; 
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l%»ri. — ^Tke  ryots'  settLements  of  tha  produoe  on  the  ground,  checked 
by  the  estimatee  of  his  own  people,  and 

FmrUk, — ^The  offers  made  by  PatSls  and  others  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  every  talnk  for  which  they  became  candidates.  By  duly  appreciat- 
ing all  these  statements  and  taldng  a  comparatiye  view  of  them  he  was 
enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  what  each  district  was  worth.  Having  found 
in  the  course  of  his  previous  experience  above  the  ghftts  that  T[pu's  gross 
revenue  w€ls  in  general  between  25  and  80  per  cent,  above  his  net  revenue, 
he  concluded  that  if  his  rents  for  the  current  year  (Fasli  1202)  came  to  75 
per  cent,  of  his  (Tipu's)  valuation,  it  was  the  utmost  of  what  might  be 
expected ;  and  as,  by  an  investigation  of  the  annual  and  monthly  produce  ol 
tiie  counky,  the  remaining  months  of  the  previous  fasli,  i,e.,  from  the  date 
of  the  Definitive  Treaty,  should  yield  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  revenue  so 
ascertained,  he  determined  that  94  (75  and  -^)  per  cent,  of  Dpu's  revenue 
might  be  taken  as  the  standard  amount  for  which  the  districts  might  be 
rented.  This  expectation  however  was  not  fully  realised,  as  in  the  end 
Bead  settled  the  district  for  Pagodas  4,40,880-14-5  (exclusive  of  Sibandi) 
which  was  84*47  per  cent,  of  inpu's  revenue  Pagodas  5,51,221. 

As  this  mode  of  settlement  necessarily  involved  a  prolonged  inquiry 
extending  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  dues  by  petty  farmers  to  PatSls,  the 
demand  for  all  the  districts  could  not  be  concluded  until  after  the  close  of 
1792 ;  but  while  it  was  stUl  in  progress,  of  which  the  Board  had  been 
informed,  the  Gkrvemment  instructed  Captain  Bead  to  effect  a  settlement  in 
lease  for  five  years  with  the  inhabitants,  on  rates  of  assessment  so  fixed 
that  they  might  be  compelled  with  justice  to  adhere  to  them  for  the  term. 
The  Qovemment  hoped  that  continuity  of  tenure  woidd  encourage  ryots  to 
improve  their  lands,  and  secure  to  Oovemment  a  permanoit  instead  of  a 
fluctuating  revenue  "which  it  was  considered  would  be  the  outcome  of  other 
modes  of  settlement. 

"  As  early  as  June,*  the  idea  of  a  lease  for  not  less  than  five  years  was 
•  i>irk  24  2fi     "J^ooted.    There  was  no  semindAr  holding  between  the 

^^'  »  •  Qovemment  and  the  ryot;  and  it  was  thought  that  this 
system  would  tend  to  produce  that  quiet  and  stability  which  was  so  much 
required,  and  give  the  ryots  that  confidence  in  the  Oovemment  which  was 
so  desirable  and  so  utterly  unknown  under  the  Maistbr  rule.  In  November 
cf  the  same  year,  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Bevenue,  who  were  Captain 
Bead's  immediate  superiors,  requested  that  he  would  lose  no  time,  having 
now  obtained  experience  regarding  the  productive  powers  of  Salem  and  the 
Birahmahal,  in  forming  a  settlement  with  the  inhabitants  for  three  or  ^ye 
years,  and  intimated,  in  case  the  headmen  should  oppose  these  measures, 
Hhai  the  land  might  be  let  out  in  small  portions  to  strangers.  The  next 
mouthy  the  decision  of  Oovemment,  that  the  settlement  should  be  for  five 
years,  was  made  known ;  and  it  was  expected  that  the  survey  and  assessment 
of  the  arable  lands,  which  was  ordered  and  commenced  directly  afterwards, 
would  be  brought  to  a  dose  within  tiiat  time." 

Bead  however  did  not  see  his  way  to  carrying  out  this  order  without  first 
obtaining  more  definite  data  on  which  to  make  such  settlements  without 
sacrificing  the  dues  of  Oovemment.  He  obtained  permission  for  and  entered 
on  making  the  survey  of,  and  fixing  money  assessment  on,  lands  on  certain 
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prindples  (hereafter  detailed)  in  yiew  to  supplant  tfcfi  then  tempoiiary 
settlement  by  the  proposed  lease  system  based  on  th^^punts  of  assefls- 
meats  so  fixed ;  and  requested  Oovemment  to  defer  the  inoduction  of  the 
lease  settlement  until  he  finished  the  survey.  The  Qoyemment  acceded  to 
his  request  and  Bead  and  his  Assistants  were  occupied  in\the  surrey  horn 
1798  to  1797. 

It  is  desirable  to  take  a  passing  glance  at  the  economy  of  the  Indifiui 
village  of  the  day  in  order  to  perceive  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 

the  situation.     **  In  each  village,*  from  time  immemorial, 

9ft '^^sT'  JSl-^lo  *^**^^"^*^  ^^  ^^^  kept,  showing  accurately  the  amomt 
and  81.   '        '         ^^  produce  which  each  field,  each  successive  year,  had 

yielded ;  what  crops  had  been  grown  on  those  lands,  and 
by  whom  cultivated ;  how  much  had  been  the  ryot's  share,  how  much  had 
been  surrendered  to  the  Gbvemment,  and  what  had  been  the  extent  of  con- 
tributions levied  thereon  for  all  the  wants,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the 
villagers.  Such  registers  as  these,  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  were  an 
invaluable  assistance ;  but  even  if  given  in  good  faith,  the  entries  there 
were  always  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  survey.  Save  in  those  cases 
where  lands  held  on  favourable  tenures  were  concerned,  which  are  called 
in  Hindustani  inSms,  any  measurements  attempted  under  the  native  govern- 
ment had  not  received  much  attention,  and  had  usually  been  rather  the 
result  of  guess-work,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  produce,  than  the 
actual  returns  obtained  by  really  measuring  the  lands,  —  which  was  the 
system  to  be  pursued  in  future. 

«  Under  the  native  rule,  it  was  usual  for  the  villages  of  the  country  to  be 
handed  over  in  lots  to  the  highest  bidders  for  a  certain  rent,  or  to  some 
favourite  on  easier  ooDditions.  After  these  terms  between  the  Gt)vem2nettt 
and  the  renter  had  been  finally  settled,  the  latter  would  proceed  to  lus 
villages,  and  make  arrangements  with  their  several  headmen  as  to  the  sum 
to  be  paid  by  each  village ;  and  this  amount  would  again  be  apportioned 
amongst  themselves  by  the  inhabitants.  It  was  this  system  of  internal 
management  that  enabled  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  contribute  so  largely 
to  the  Government  ....  There  was  a  grievous  share  of  those  golden, 
bending  crops  to  pass  into  the  granaries  of  the  despotic  sultans ;  but  in  the 
village  the  elders  were  gathered  together  under  their  wide-spreading  council- 
tree,  and  no  arbitrary  orders  were  given  there.  After  full  deliberatiosL, 
what  each  man  had  to  contribute  would  be  publicly  fixed,  and  the  pooresfc 
xyot  might  be  sure,  if  the  crops  of  the  village  could  meet  the  total  assessment 
demanded,  what  he  had  individually  to  give  would  be  within  his  meani. 
The  rich  and  the  high-caste  men  would,  after  the  fashion  of  this  world, 
bear  a  lighter  yoke,  but  all  excess  was  efiPectually  checked  by  this  popular 
form  of  village  government.  There  were  two  heads,  the  one  exercising  the 
police  powers  and  the  administrative  authority  of  the  village  generally; 
and  the  other,  intrusted  with  the  records  of  the  community,  and  charged  with 
such  duties  of  that  nature  as  the  limited  wants  of  the  village  should  require ; 
but  these  men  were  never,  in  the  council,  much  more  than  any  other  respect- 
able ryot.  They  were  the  key-stones  of  that  arch,  which,  self -supported, 
had  borne  unshaken  the  weight  of  ages,  the  fierce  struggles  of  war,  and  the 
wearing  blows  of  tyranny." 


^ 
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"This  system  was  not,  however,  understood  at  first  by  the  Oompany's 
Govfbiment ;  and  when  the  heads  of  the  village  were  recognised  as  the 
sole  auihontiee,  the  whole  fabric  was  destroyed.    And  again,  when  Govern- 
ment commenced  tr^a^g  with  each  individual  ryot,  a  fatal  blow  was  struck 
at  that  system  of  jomnevenue  responsibility  which  had  before  been  so  sure 
a  chiBck  agcfinst  the  over-assessment  of  the  weak.    Secure  in  the  majesty  of 
the  new  laws,  the  heads  of  the  villages  commenced  favouring  the  rich  and 
powerful,  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and  needy.    The  total  revenue  paid  by 
the  village  was  well  known,  but  who,  save  the  lyots  themselves,  could  detect 
alterations  in  the  proportions  of  the  several  shares,  unless  by  a  long  investi- 
gation, for  which  time  could  not  be  spared?    Throughout  the  district 
generally,  the  lands  situated  near  the  houses  in  each  village  were  well 
cultivated,  their  productive  powers  thoroughly  known,  and  usual  assessment 
proportionally  high ;  whilst  further  off,  there  was  much  ground  which  was 
tflled  only  occasionally,  and  abundance  even  of  what  never  had  been  brought 
under  the  plough,  though  capable  of  being  so.    Here  was  a  perpetual 
eonroe  of  confusion ;  but  then  there  was  an  accurate  system  of  accounts  in 
the  village  communities,  showing  all  these  particulars,  and  in  most  villages 
giving  all  other  particulars  regarding  the  land  for  a  number  of  years  past» 
that  could  possibly  be  required.    Under  the  village  management,  these 
aeoonnts  were  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  other  villagers,  and  might  really 
be  depended  upon;  which  ceased  to  be  the  case  when  these  headmen 
were  singled  out,  and  supported  by  the  British  Gbvemment ;  they  could 
then  easily  overrule  any  such  scrutiny,  and  the  door  was  opened,  unless 
some  radical  change  were  made  in  the  system,  to  a  course  of  unbounded 
tend  and  favouritism.    For  instance,  it  was  evidently  more  easy  to  evade 
the  demand  of  (Government  on  the  outlying  lands,  of  which  the  assessment 
oonld  only  be  roughly  estimated,  than  when  cultivating  the  home  fields ;  and 
hence  there  was  a  decided  move  in  that  direction,  to  which,  however,  other 
causes,  such  as  increased  security,  would  also  tend ;  and  many  were  the 
invgnlarities  which,  checked  effectually  under  the  village  system,  soon  made 
themselves  felt  by  the  new  revenue  authorities." 

"  The  orders  of  Gbvemment  for  the  settlement  of  the  district  of  Salem  were 
simply  that  the  rates  of  the  assessment  should  be  so  fixed  that  the  inhabi- 
tants might  be  compeUed,  with  justice,  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment for  at  least  Are  years."  Li  carrying  out  these  orders  the  **  assessment 
had  been  calculated  by  Colonel  Bead  and  his  assistants  so  as  to  give  to  the 
Oovenmient  all  that  could  possibly  be  taken  from  the  land,  and  yet  leave 
enough  for  its  cultivation  and  the  creation  of  such  small  capital  as  would  be 
requisite  to  meet  agricultural  losses  and  the  fluctuation  of  seasons ;  but  on 
the  supposition  that  the  soil  was  to  be  held  by  small  ryot  proprietors,  who 
ihea  possessed  the  power  of  suiting  the  holding  to  their  means,  and  of  throw- 
ing up  such  fields  as  they  did  not  require." 

''It  was  however  absolutely  necessary  to  make  use  temporarily  of  the 
native  system  of  coUecting  the  revenue,  till,  the  survey  being  completed  over 
the  whole  country,  a  survey-  assessment  should  be  fixed ;  and  the  Qovem* 
ment  therefore  continued  to  employ  the  head  farmers  of  former  days,  who 
had  lands  allowed  them  rent-free,  in  payment  of  their  services,  as  they  could 
not  ostensibly  derive  any  advantage  in  collecting  the  assessment  to  be  paid 
VOL.  I.  28 
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by  the  ryots ;  for  the  portion  to  be  given  to  the  renter  by  each,  which  might 
not  be  altered,  save  by  Bead  or  his  assistants,  had  been  duly  fixed,  whilst 
the  total  amount  of  ooUections  in  each  village  was  also  accurately  known. 
These  rates  had  been  determined  as  nearly  in  accordance  to  the  village 
registers  as  was  possible  in  the  hurry  of  the  first  year's  occupation  of  the 
country ;  and  it  therefore  was  considered,  that,  with  the  corrections  made  in 
the  following  year,  the  temporary  arrangements  might  be  strictly  adhered 
to,  till,  as  the  survey  proceeded,  supplanted  gradually  by  the  lease  Betde- 
ment  which  was  to  be  formed  on  this  general  survey  assessment." 

These  **  corrections  made  in  the  following  year  "  cannot  be  passed  over 
unnoticed  as  it  wiU  be  seen  that,  the  moment  his  hands  were  at  all  free, 
Bead  introduced  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  the  lyotwSri  system  which 
from  these  small  beginnings  developed  into  what  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
The  first  settlement  with  individual  ryots  marks  a  phase  of  considerable 
importance  in  district  history.  Finding  that  under  the  system  of  renting 
out  by  villages  and  hdbalis  as  above  stated  there  was  very  improper  inter-' 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  Patels,  especially  when  the  making  good  the 
deficit  caused  by  failure  of  some  of  the  ryots  by  others  was  required,  Bead 
adopted  a  different  form  of  settlement  from  Fasli  1203,  which  is  briefly 
explained  in  paragraph  5  of  his  report  to  the  Board  for  that  fadi  as 
follows  :— 

**  In  the  first  settlement  of  those  districts  I  judged  it  advisable  from  the 
risk  I  thought  there  was  in  embracing  too  much  detail,  to  make  only  a 
village  assessment  of  the  land  rent ;  but,  relying  on  the  single  ability  of  my 
Assistants,  I  have  this  year  extended  my  original  plan  of  dividing  landed 
property.  Pursuant  of  that,  many  of  the  farms  composing  village  lands  are 
now  given  in  rent  to  the  first  and  second  class  of  ryots  below  the  Pat&  hf 
which  iho$0  rfoU  now  hold  them  immeHaUhf  of  Ghv&mmetU.  By  that  means 
they  are  advanced  from  a  state  of  dependant  servitude,  and  extreme  poverty, 
to  be  the  proprietors  of  their  own  f  arms,  and  to  be  more  immediately  under 
the  Collector's  protection ;  they  are  freed,  by  their  rents  being  fixed,  from 
the  vexation  of  additional  assessments  on  every  fiEtvorable  crop,  and  the 
profits  of  farming  being  thereby  extended  to  many  thousands  more  than  last 
year  is  a  circumstance  proportionately  in  favour  of  population." 

Thus  the  ryots  now  held  their  lands  direct  of  Oovemment,  their  rents 
apparently  being  determined  with  reference  to  enquiries  held  in  the  last  year, 
the  Kumams'  registers  of  the  previous  year,  their  (ryots)  own  offers  and  the 
estimates  by  Tahsildars.  The  bSriz  of  the  fasli  amounted  to  Pagodas 
6,11,442-27-63,  inclusive  of  Sibbandi,  which  in  the  previous  fasli  was  paid 
direct  to  Tahsildars,  but  exdusive  of  extra  revenue  amounting  to  Pagodas 
12,000. 

The  Board  and  Government  being  particularly  anxious  that  settlements 
in  leases  should  be  established,  Bead  directed  that  until  the  survey  was 
finished,  and  the  assessment  fixed,  the  rents  paid  by  the  several  ryots 
individually  in  FasU  1203  should  remain  permanent,  and  that  as  the  surmj 
of  each  district  was  completed  the  settlement  in  lease  for  &7e  years  with  each 
individual  ryot  should  be  introduced. 

'^  In  1793  there  was*  a  considerable  increase  in  the  extent  of  cultivation ; 

•  Ti  V  SI  R>     ^^^  *^  ^^  ^^^  correctly  attributed  to  the  quiet  nor 

'  '^^'     '    '    enjoyed  by  the  ryots,  after  a  long  continuance  of  harass- 
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ing  warfare ;  and  it  was  supposed,  that  the  following  year*  would  show  no 
material  change  in  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  district ; — expectations 
doomed  to  be  disappointed,  for  1794  again  showed  great  changes.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  much  land  had  been  brought  under  the  plough 
that  was  waste  the  year  before,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  portion  of  the 
coltiYation  had  been  given  up,  and  allowed  to  revert  to  its  original  state 
of  waste,  which  no  man  was  willing  to  claim,  and  still  less  pay  assess- 
ment for.  Where  the  season  had  been  favourable,  the  extent  of  land  taken 
ap greatly  exceeded  the  quantity  relinquished;  where  unpropitious,  the 
leverse;  in  short,  the  agricultural  world  continued  to  exhibit  consider- 
able variations  in  those  features  which,  it  had  been  fondly  hoped,  would 
remain  unchanged  for  years  over  some  eight  thousand  sqiiare  miles. 
Nothing  daunted  by  these  unexpected  results,  it  was  still  argued,  that  the 
inopportune  causes,  which  had  been  productive  thereof,  would  gradually 
become  lees  powerful,  and  that  the  next  settlement  would  be  so  near  the 
mark,  that,  for  the  rest  of  the  time  which  the  survey  might  occupy,  the 
officers  conducting  it  would  be  spared  the  trouble  of  making  annual  settle- 
ments as  well,  such  yearly  alterations  involving  then  minute  inquiries  into 
theeircmnstanoes  of  each  individual  ryot,  and  consequently  consuming  avast 
quantity  of  time,  that  could  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  the  acceleration 
of  the  survey. 

"Orders  were  accordingly  issued,  that  the  annual  settlement  of  1794 
should  be  considered  permanent  pending  the  conclusion  of  the  survey." 

The  lease  settlement  contemplated  that  the  extent  entered  in  each  ryot's 
holding  in  the  first  year  of  the  lease  should  remain  in  his  occupation 
unchanged  throughout  the  term ;  that  during  the  term  he  should  pay  the 
foil  assessment  fixed  by  the  survey  on  the  lands  each  ydar,  but  should  not 
be  permitted  to  give  up  the  occupation  of  any  of  the  lands  so  entered. 
Aooordingly,  as  each  taluk  was  surveyed,  the  five  years'  lease  to  the  ryots 
or  PanchasSl  Jamftbandi  as  it  was  then  termed,  was  to  be  concluded. 
Bead's  directions  as  regarded  the  settlements  to  be  made  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  survey  were  not  strictly  and  uniformly  carried  out  in  all  the 
tiiree  divisions.  Captain  Graham  continued  to  make  settlements  villagewar 
instead  of  with  individual  ryots  ;  Munro  acted  up  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
instructions,  of  course  with  the  variations  caused  by  the  ryots  taking  up 
fresh  and  throwing  up  old  lands,  and  MacLeod  was  making  settlements  each 
year  afresh  with  reference  to  old  registers  of  rent,  offers  by  ryots,  and 
estimates. 

In  the  tract  watered  by  the  £[Sv&ri '  the  villages  were  leased  out  for  a  grain 
rent  to  principal  inhabitants  during  the  first  two  years,  (Faslis  1202  and 
1203),  and  in  the  subsequent  years  to  the  ryots  of  each  village. 

The  above  systems  in  the  surveyed  and  the  unsurveyed  taluks  continued 
tiU  1796,  when,  in  July  of  that  year,  Bead,  doubting  whether  his  orders 
that,  in  unsurveyed  taluks,  the  settlement  of  Fasli  1293  should  be  permanent 
tin  superseded^  on  completion  of  the  survey,  by  leases,  had  been  carried  out, 
directed  his  Assistants  not  to  make  any  variations  Iq  the  settlements  of  1204 


'^Both  before  and  after  the  survey  there  were  here  and  there  lands  in  the  Tahighat 
Slhren  to  xyote  for  a  grain  rent. 
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or  1205  and  to  introduoe  the  lease  S3rstem  in  surveyed  taluks  only.    He  was 
then  meditating  whether  the  lease  or  some  other  system  would  best  suit  the 
oonditipn  of  the  Salem  xyots,  and  having,  during  the  course  of  his  toun 
throughout  the  surveyed  taluks  in  which  lease  system  had  been  introduced, 
heard  numerous  complaints  that  binding  the  lyots  to  the  same  lands  for  a 
number  of  years,  despite  constant  changes  in  their  stock  and  eircumstanoes, 
produced  considerable  hardship,  resolved  to  adopt  a  different  mode  of  settle- 
ment which  practically  annihilated  the  lease  system.   Accordingly,  anticipat- 
ing that  the  survey  of  the  whole  district  would  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
that  year,  he  drew  up  a  circular  of  instructions  for  malring  future  setdementa 
and  submitted  them  to  his  Assistants  for  a  free  expression  of  their  opinionB. 
Under  this  circular  xyots  were  allowed  the  option  of  keeping  lands  either 
under  the  lease  system  or  under  annual  settlements;  the  latter  mode  of 
settlement  allowing  them  to  give  up  early  in  each  year  whatever  lands 
they  might  not  choose  to  cultivate  for  that  year,  and  to  retain  for  any  number 
of  years  what  lands  they  liked,  subject  to  payment  of  assessment,  provided 
they  gave  intimation  of  their  wishes  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.    It 
further  directed  that  where  the  lease  is  entered  into  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  circular  the  terms  should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  but  that,  in  the  case 
of  leases  which  had  been  already  entered  into,  the  ryots  could  give  up  all 
lands  they  would  not  be  able  to  cultivate.    The  circular  contained  all  the 
principles  of  the  ryotwar  system,  and  was  in  fact  the  notification  already 
issued  by  Bead  to  the  people  of  TirupatOr,  the  portion  of  the  district  that  had 
always  been  imder  his  immediate  superintendence.    His  three  Assistants 
were  not  favorably  disposed  to  the  kind  of  settlement  indicated,  as  they 
feared  that  the  cancellation  of  leases  and  the  freedom  to  give  up  lands  would 
liiniiTiiRh  the  revenue.    Munro,  however,  pointed  out  that  the  ryots  could  not 
be  bound  to  pay  the  same  rent  for  a  number  of  years  owing  to  fluctoation  of 
stock,  &c.,  unless  a  remission  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  was  allowed.    Thus 
Bead's  proposed  mode  of  settlement  had  neither  the  approval  of  his  superiors 
nor  that  of  his  own  Assistants ;  all  were  for  lease  settlements  as  conducive  to 
the  permanency  of  revenue  and  the  prosperity  of  agriculturalists ;  and  yet 
he  was  so  sang^uine  as  to  the  eventual  success  of  it  that  on  the  10th  Decem- 
ber 1796,  he  publicly  and  formally  gave  a  settlement,  in  harmony  with  his 
own  views,  to  the  ryots  of  Salem  as  their  charter. 
This  circular  is  printed  here  in  exUn^o : — 

<*KAITLNAMA    OR   PROCLAMATION    IN   THE    NAME    OP    THE    KTJDI8, 
VABTAGANS,  AND  OTHER  RYOTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  TIRUPATUR. 

No.  1. — Objects  op  thb  StrnvBT. 

"  Wherean  your  district  has  been  sarveyed,  and  the  rents  of  it  fairly  ascertained,  in  order 
to  secure  to  the  Sarkftr  its  dues,  and  to  the  industrious  the  advantage  that  .accrues  from  the 
improvement  of  land,  it  is  proposed  to  effect  these  salutary  purposes  by  the  follo^wing 
regulations. 

2. — ^General  Division  of  Lands. 

'*  The  tirwa  or  rent  of  all  lands  that  were  assessed  and  fanned  out  at  the  time  of  the 
Surrey  being  fixed,  they  are  in  future  to  be  denominated  Fatkut  NUam^  and  those  idiich  > 
not  being  then  assessed  and  fanned  out,  remained  unoccupied,  Nagm-i  NUmi^. 
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3. — Of  Lahds  Pbbmanemtly  Rated. 

"  The  FaihU  NiUm  being  meafinred  and  valued,  the  rent  of  every  individual  field  in  it, 
wboi  at  a  fall  rent,  ia  Jixid  /or  evtr^  that  ia  to  eay  the  Sark&r  is  never  to  require  more,  or 
leoave  leaa,  nor  you  to  pay  it  leea  or  more  than  their  present  rates,  unleea,  when  those 
adnJiy  dry  shall  hereafter  be  converted  into  wet  by  the  ooustructing  of  tanks,  cutting  of 
cuals  or  the  means  that  may  hereafter  be  undertaken  at  your  desire  or  with  your  consent 
at  the  expense  of  the  Sarhftr,  when  their  rates  will  be  proportionably  raised  according  to 
the  oonaequent  increase  of  the  produce,  and  in  like  toxaniBtJlxedfor  ever.  But  if  you  carry 
on  iDch  works  at  your  own  expense,  plant  topes  of  palmiras,  coooanut,  tamarind,  mango, 
omige,  hme,  or  plant^iiTi  trees,  gardens  of  betel-nut,  betel-leaf,  sugar-cane,  or  any  other  such 
prodnction  on  which  a  high  rent  has  been  formerly  exacted,  you  may  depend  on  receiving 
the  advKiitagea  accruing  from  them  and  from  every  improvement  of  your  lands,  while  you 
eaatume  to  pay  the  established  rents ;  those  constituting,  except  in  the  case  above  men- 
tioned, the  annual  demand  upon  them,  on  the  part  of  the  Sark&r /or  ever.  Upon  these 
pindples,  you  may  rent  out  lands,  which  you  may  raise  in  value  by  tillage  and  manure,  at 
ntes  greatly  exceeding  the  Sarkar  rates,  if  there  be  a  demand  for  them,  while  you  will 
ooBtmne  to  pay  the  fixed  rates  to  the  Sarkar /or  ever. 


4. — Of  liAims  Ohakgsably  Bated. 

"TheJfofari  Nilmn\mng  measured  by  meadows,  or  tracts,  divided  at  some  places  only 
into  fields,  and  no  rent  put  on  it  because  cultivation  alone  gives  it  value,  it  will  be  divided 
off  into  fields  as  demanded,  when  the  rates  of  it  will  be  determined  according  to  its  actual 
itate,  and  a  oonpeaponding  proportion  of  the  aterage  tirva  rates  of  the  village  to  which  it 
may  belong.  The  tlrva  of  the  Na^ari  of  villages  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  cultiva- 
tioB,  will  be  regulated  by  the  average  rates  of  the  three  nearest  villages.  The  no^ari 
■tfm  is  generally  divided  on  account  of  the  variable  properties  acquired  by  cultivation, 
tzdnnve  of  its  inherent  qualities,  into  Btdu  or  fallow  and  Bunjur  or  waste,  and  the 
fanner  into  seven  descriptions,  corresponding  with  the  number  of  years  it  may  be 
moeeupiid  at  the  time  of  valuation.  As  Sftgubadi  ^  or  arable  is  supposed  rather  to  reoover 
than  to  lose  its  active  power  by  lying  one  year  in  fallow,  and  gradually  to  lose  it  from 
hfling  a  longer  time  imoocupied,  each  description  is  to  be  rated  as  follows.  For  one  year's 
fallow  16  annas  the  first,  and  every  year  after ;  for  two  years'  &llow  14  annas  the  first  16 
the  second,  and  every  succeeding  year;  for  three  years'  fallow  12  the  first,  14  the  second^ 
16  the  third  ;  for  five  years'  fallow,  8  the  first  11  the  second  16the  third  ;  for  six  years' 
faOcw  6  the  first  9  the  second  16  the  third  ;  and  for  seven  years*  fallow  4  the  first  8  the 
Koond  16  the  third.  As  it  is  supposed  that  by  the  time  lands  have  lain  seven  years  fallow 
they  lose  so  much  of  the  vegetative  property  they  acquired  by  cultivation  as  to  approximate 
to  the  state  of  soch  as  never  have  been  cultivated,  all  that  may  be  fallow  a  greater  number 
of  years,  and  all  Bwyur  whatever  are  to  be  rated  the  same,  that  is  4  annas  the  first  8  the 
•eeond  and  16  every  succeeding  year. 


5. — Of  Taxes  nrcLtTDSD  nr  the  Land  Bent. 

"  The  Jodigai  or  quit-rent  of  all  Intm  lands  is  to  continue  till  the  end  of  the  current  year 
Fady  1206  as  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  AH  taxes  levied  upon  castes  or  trades  on  account 
of  ghartarugn,  Pethwari  &c,  articles  of  the  sSyar  included  in  the  land  rent,  to  remain  as 
aft  the  tine  of  the  survey  to  the  end  of  the  current  year  Fualy  1206.  That  is  every  caste  or 
tiade  is  to  be  required  to  pay,  jointly,  the  same  amount  for  the  year,  which  will  be  more 
sr  less,  than  they  then  paid  individually,  according  as  their  number  has  increased  or 
decreased,  while  they  will  altogether  contribute  the  same  they  did  that  year  to  Govem- 
BMBt,  for  which  purpose  those  of  every  village  must  occaaionally  meet  to  assess  themselves^ 
sod  not  leave  it  to  their  chettis,  patels,  or  others  to  regulate  their  share.'  Pullawurth 
Fhtrari  and  other  articles  commonly  farmed  out  will  be  given  in  rent  to  the  highest 
hiddevs,  by  the  patds  and  kamams  with  the  sanction  of  the  CSolleotor,  by  whose  patta 
they  win  be  held  in  farm. 


'  In  original  written  Assangwolie. 


'  Bee  Glossary  sub  voc.  PiUietw9i9ih. 
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6. — Bat£8  to  bx  ezaotbd  of  the  Oultxyatobs. 

'*  Hie  above  rates  of  tlrva  being  generally  equal  to  one-third  of  the  Pnnja  or  dry,  and 
two>fiftha  of  the  Nanja  or  wet  crops  in  money,  and  these  being  the  portion  of  the  produoe 
-which  the  KunbU  or  8udrm$  [who  divide  the  crops  with  their  tenants]  have  always  paid  to 
the  Sttrkdr,  their  KaraikArs  ^  or  immediate  lessors,  they  are  on  that  accoimt  to  be  reqnired 
of  all  Kunbii^  SudrM^  or  ryots  who  are  Ulkudia  or  Parakndis  inhabitants  of  the  Com- 
pany's districts.  As  many  ryots  may  desire  to  cultivate  lands  unoccupied  after  Per- 
tAsi,  when  the  season  for  sowing  the  principal  crops  usually  grown  in  every  description  of 
the  soil  from  which  it  derives  the  greatest  share  of  its  value  is  passed,  and  when  there  is 
only  time  left  to  sow  the  inferior  kinds  of  grains  in  each,  only  12  annas  of  the  ordinary 
tlrva  of  the  Punja  and  14  of  the  Nanja  will  be  required  for  lands  that  may  be  rented 
after  the  1st  of  Arpisi  or  10th  of  October  to  the  30th  of  Punguni  or  end  of  the  year. 

7. — ^Batbs  to  bb  xzaotbd  of  Head  Fabmebs. 

*'  As  Sukhavdsis  who  farm  and,  being  under  the  necessity  of  employing  the  ryots  whose 
occupation  is  agpriculture  to  cultivate  their  lands,  cannot  afford  the  ordinary  Sarkftr  lates  of 
tlrva,  four-fifths  only  of  the  gpround  rent  shall  be  required  of  them.  This  indulgence  will 
be  exclusively  extended  to  all  Brahmans,  whose  laws  don't  admit  of  their  holding  the  plough, 
and  to  all  persons  who  can  prove  their  having  served  the  Company  as  sepoys  twenty  years, 
because  they  are  unaccustomed  to  labor.  It  will  likewise  be  granted  to  such  other  persons 
as  the  Ck>llector  may  think  entitled  to  it  from  their  condition,  and  may  have  stock  to 
employ  in  farming.  But  lands  so  disposed  of,  are  only  to  be  continued  in  such  favom^ 
able  terms  while  the  original  grantees  may  occupy  them ;  and  to  be  resumed  by  the  Sark&r 
whenever  they  part  with  them,  that  they  may  be  included  again,  with  other  land^  tiiat 
pay  the  Sudras'  tlrva.  As  Sukhav&sis  may  be  bribed  to  defraud  the  Sark&r  by  procure 
ing  lands  in  their  name  for  others,  whoever  shall  be  convicted  of  doing  so,  and  their 
accomplices,  shall  be  fined  a  year's  rent  of  the  lands  so  obtained,  and  banished  the  district. 

8. — Bates  to  be  exacted  of  Eefuoees. 

*(  As  enoouragement  for  Parakudis  or  refugees  from  the  Eamatic  or  Bal&ghftt  to  settle 
in  the  Company's  territory,  only  half  the  Sudras'  or  ordinary  Sarkar  tlrva  will  be  required 
of  them  for  three  years  or  other  period,  for  which  lands  may  be  granted  them.  The 
increase  of  population  inducing  this  measure  a  taur  or  two  gulis  of  the  dry  and  a  cawuy 
or  chey  of  the  wet  will  be  given  for  every  two  ploughs  or  ryots  ;  that  is  half  of  each 
description  for  every  one,  and  in  the  same  proportions  for  any  number.  The  condition  of 
granting  lands  on  tiiese  terms  being  the  grantees  residing  in  the  Company's  district,  they 
will  not  be  continued  to  any  other  who  may  purchase  the  lease,  unless  the  grantee  and  tU 
the  ryots  who  emigrated  with  him,  or  an  equal  number,  and  proved  to  be  his  followets, 
remain  in  the  Ceded  Districts.  As  a  ftuiher  inducement  for  aliens  to  come  and  live  under 
the  Company's  Gk>vemment,  the  principal  of  every  party  that  comes  shall  have  the  patd- 
ship  of  any  village  he  may  prefer,  provided— the  number  of  ploughs  he  may  bring  with  hia 
be  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  ploughs  actually  belonging  to  it,  that  there  be  unoeooitted 
lands  sufficient  in  it  for  the  additional  number  of  hands,  and  that  he  be  qualified  for  that 
situation.  If  incompetent  or  he  should  not  desire  it,  any  other  person  of  its  number  for 
whom  the  party  may  declare  a  preference  shall  be  appointed.  As  Farakiidit  from  other 
districts  belonging  to  the  Company  pretend  to  have  emigrated  from  the  Eamatic  or 
Bal&gh&t  in  order  to  procure  lands  so  much  under-rated,  whoever  shall  be  found  guilty  d 
such  fraud  or  connive  at  it  shall  be  fined  a  year's  rent  of  the  lands  so  obtained  asd 
punished  besides  with  utmost  severity. 

9. — ^Batbs  to  be  exacted  of  Mdlbebry,  &c,,  Plahtebs. 

'*  The  Company  being  desirous  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  other  valnaUs 
productions,  only  one-sixteenth  of  the  ordinary  ratea  of  tlrwa  will  be  required  for  lands 
growing  the  mulberry,  the  Mauritius  cotton,  the  Opuntia,  black  pepper,  coffee,  oinnanun, 

1  Vi,  H.  £.  Stokes  suggests  E^rakars,  cf .  Glossary  sub  voc.  Karak&r. 
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eaidimoms,  sandal,  or  oiher  exotic  plants  for  the  first  seven  years,  and  after  that  only 
bstf  of  those  tates  while  they  oontinne  to  grow  them.  That  being  the  express  condition 
of  their  tenure,  when  such  lands  are  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  native  productions  it 
•hall  he  ooosidered  an  infringement  of  the  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  grantee,  and  he 
ihaD  consequently  be  required  to  pay  their  ordinary  rates  for  the  period  they  may  have 
been  to  appropriated.  Any  person  who  shall  procure  lands  professedly  for  the  culture  of 
exotics,  but  designedly  for  native  productions,  and  defrauding  revenue,  shall  forfeit  the 
produce,  be  fined  a  year's  rent  at  the  ordinary  rates  and  banished  the  district. 

10. — Of  AsnsvAL  Fabmebs  and  Leabe-holdebs. 

"  The  period  for  which  you  may  severally  choose  to  rent  lands  depending  on  a  variety  of 
dicumstanoes,  and  distinctions  being  necessary  to  your  understanding  the  conditions  of 
yoor  respective  tenures,  those  who  agree  to  hold  them  from  year  to  year,  or  for  the  space 
of  one  year  only  are  to  be  denominated  Varusha^Uoffoikars  and  those  who  agree  to  hold 
them  for  a  number  of  years,  or  during  the  present  lease  Shraya-gutiagaikurM. 

11. — ^The  Ck)in)inoNs  of  TEmmB  of  Annual  Fabhebs. 

"  The  improvement  of  lands  depending  on  the  means  employed  for  the  purpose  during  a 
soocesnon  of  years,  every  VaruahagvXtagaikar  who  may  cultivate  certain  fields  in  any  one 
year  shall  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  occupying  them  the  year  following,  and  so  long  as  he 
■hall  continue  to  pay  regularly  the  establidied  rent  of  them ;  so  that  such  obligations  as 
he  shall  enter  into  with  the  Sarkftr  relative  to  farms  shall  be  considered  as  no  longer  binding 
npoiL  iUiii,  than  from  their  dates  to  the  end  of  the  current  year,  but  as  binding  upon  the 
fiaikftr  to  the  end  of  the  present  lease.  He  must  not  however  quit  his  village  till  he 
answer  all  demands  upon  him  for  the  term  of  the  year. 

12. — The  Conditions  of  Tenube  of  Lbase-holdebs. 

"  Whoever  from  thinking  it  will  add  to  the  security  of  their  possession,  or  desiring  to 
trdd  the  trouble  of  annual  stipulation,  shall  desire  to  have  pattas  for  the  whole  or  for  part 
of  their  land  in  thraya^uttagai  will  in  Uke  manner  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  occupying 
them  while  they  continue  to  pay  regularly  the  established  rent,  but  their  obligations  must 
he  oonaidered  as  mutually  binding  from  their  dates  to  the  end  of  the  lease,  unless  he 
procures  a  person  who  will  enter  into  the  obligations  expressed  in  his  putta,  and  pay  up 
his  rent  for  the  term  of  his  lease. 

13. — ^TlHS  FBESCBIBED  FOB  THE  SETTLEMENTS  OF  ANNUAL  FaBMS. 

"  Since  the  obligations  entered  into  between  the  Sarkftr  and  VormhugutUigaikart  are  bind- 
ing i^n  them  for  the  current  year  only,  to  the  end  they  may  extend  or  reduce  their  farms 
aooording  to  their  circumstances,  by  retaining  or  rejecting  certain  fields  as  they  may 
choose  from  year  to  year,  that  makes  it  necessary  for  them  always  to  declare,  during  the 
Kllavadi  or  ploughing  season,  which  they  intend  to  cultivate,  that  pattas  may  be  given 
and  mnchHikaB  received  as  hereafter  directed  and  the  rents  of  every  farm  duly  collected. 

14. — ^TlME  FBE80BI6ED  FOB  THE  SETTLEMENTS  OF  FaBMS  IN  LeASB. 

**  Aashr^pm^mtUigaikar*  will  often  desire  to  cultivate  more  lands  than  they  may  hold  in 
leaae  by  the  addition  of  some  fields  to  their  farms  in  FerHshaguttagai,  it  will  be  equally  neces- 
Buy  for  them  under  such  circumstances  to  declare,  during  the  E&l&vadi,  which  they  intend 
to  cultivate,  that,  mutual  obligations  for  the  current  year  being  entered  into  with  them  on 
account  of  lands  they  hold  in  Vartuhagtittagai,  their  rents  as  Varuthaguttagaikart  may 
aho  be  registered  as  productive  to  revenue  for  the  year. 

15.— Penalties  fob  Plouqhino  Land   without  pbeviously  engaqino  to 

PAY  ITS  Bent. 

"  Whoever  having  already  ploughed  their  lands  shall  neglect  to  report  them  to  their 
Patftl  and  Kamam  shall,  be  fined  half  their  tirwa,  and  whoever  shall,  after  the  publishing  of 
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this  prooUmation,  proceed  to  ooltiTate  lands  without  prerioiuly  xeoeiTiiig  a  patta  lor  tiMDi« 
■IirH  be  deprived  df  their  produce  or,  if  they  should  not  be  sown,  on^-eighthof  their  Urva. 

16. — ^Thb  wholb  Bent  of  eybsy  Field  to  bb  bbquibed  of  whoxvxr  iut 

PLOUGH  A  FAST  OF  THXIC. 

**  Ab  some  fields  in  the  Patkat  are  left  in  fallow  by  reason  that  the  poorer  ryots  from 
want  of  means  cannot  plough  the  whole  of  them,  and  many  objections  occur  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  them  into  plots  as  their  aocommodalions  would  require,  you  are  enjomed  to 
occupy  such  fields  only  as  you  may  be  able  to  cultivate  entirely ;  for  whoever  shall  here* 
after  plough  any  part  of  a  field  in  the  Patkat,  shall  be  required  to  pay  the  rent  of  the 
whole.  I^e  Nagari  being  generally  in  meadows,  it  will  be  parcelled  out  and  messnied 
at  the  time  of  demand  in  «a6h  portions  as  may  be  desired  by  the  candidates. 

17. — ^MoDS  OF  ApFLioATioir  FOB  Laitds. 

<*  All  persons  wbo  desire  Lmd  to  cultivate  must  apply  in  the  first  instanoe  to  the  FstAl, 
or  Kamsm  of  the  village  they  prefer  in  which  they  see  land  unoccupied,  when,  if  Ntkat 
nilam,  they  will  be  informed  of  its  fixed  rents,  and  if  Nagari  mlam,  of  its  tlrwa  for 
the  year,  or  portions  of  the  average  tlrwa  of  the  village  according  to  the  number  of  years 
it  may  have  lain  uncultivated ;  or,  if  that  be  deserted,  according  to  the  average  tlrwa  of 
the  three  neighbouring  villages.  The  next  step  when  they  resolve  to  settle  is  to  require  the 
Pat4l  and  F^^^^""  to  draw  out  pattas  and  muchilikas  specifying  the  said  rates  of  tmra, 
field  by  field,  for  each  description  of  land,  and  the  conditions  of  tlrwa.  If  Sudnt,  it 
only  remains  for  them  to  sign  the  muchilikas  or  obligations  and  give  them  to  the  Fatd 
who  will  deliver  them  the  pattas  or  grants  on  their  receiving  the  Collector's  signatme, 
but,  if  Sukhavdntf  Farakudit,  or  I^^oAorf,  they  must  take  the  pattas  and  muchilikas  to 
the  Collector,  with  such  persons  as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  him  as  to  the  propriety  of 
granting  them  the  indulgent  terms  held  out  to  them  respectively,  when,  if  he  approve,  he 
will  sign  and  give  them  the  pattas,  which  wiU  specify  that  a  fifth  of  the  amount  will  be 
required  of  Sukhavdsii,  one  half  of  Parakudis  and  a  sixteenth  of  T9iakar$ ;  they  will  then 
deUver  their  muchilikas,  or  counterpart  of  their  grant  as  binding  them  to  the  performaDoe 
of  their  engagement 

18. — Mode  of  oBTAnrma  Advances  fob  Oultivation,  fto. 

**  When  the  ryots  of  a  village,  or  any  number  of  them,  require  small  advances  to  proeore 
them  subsistence,  seed,  or  other  necessary  artides,  they  must  determine  how  much  will  be 
sufSdent,  and  desire  their  Fatels  and  Kamams  to  apply  for  them,  engaging  to  be  jointly 
responsible  for  the  amount.  When  one  or  two  only  require  as  much  as  may  be  neoeeaaiy 
to  purchase  catties,  dig  a  well  or  cut  a  canal,  you  must  then  ascertain  tbe  probaUe  oat, 
and,  having  found  a  Patel  or  some  other  ostensible  person  to  stand  security  for  the  smoont, 
desire  your  own  Patdl  and  Kamam  to  apply  for  it.  If  you  find  they  are  dilatory,  proceed 
with  your  security  to  the  Tahmldar  and  require  him  to  obtain  it  for  you.  If  a  moofii 
elapse  without  an  answer,  then  go  yourself  and  represent  your  case  to  the  Collector. 

19. — ^FaBMEBS  "WHO  DEflIBB  IT  FBBMITTED  TO  THBOW   UP  THEIB  LeASBS  THB 

OUBBENT  YbAB. 

'*  As  all  the  Fatkat  NUam  of  your  districts  was  entirely  diqxned  of  in  tkra^nftUttfoi  wbn 
the  survey  was  made  in  Pram&dlcha  (F.  1202),  these  regulations  may  seem  to  apply  to  it 
but  partially.  But  as  many  of  you,  from  inexperience  of  leases,  have  taken  more  lands  in 
throyaguHagai  than  you  have  been  able  to  cultivate  every  year,  and  sufiered  of  conseqMOtt 
from  inability  to  pay  up  the  rents  of  such  fields  as  you  have  been  obliged  to  leave  unculti- 
vated, it  is  now  determined  to  absolve  you  of  all  engagements  you  entered  into  that  yeer, 
to  the  end  that,  after  due  consideration  of  your  circumstances,  you  may  rent  as  many  fields 
as  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  cultivate  every  year  in  thrajfoguttagai^  and  as  many  as  70a 
may  choose  to  cultivate  for  the  current  year  only  in  Varmhag^tagai, 
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20.— The  ferpormawce  of  futuee  ENOAOEMEirrs  nroi^PBirsABLE. 

« niongh a  cansideratiim  of  yoiiroonditi(m has  induced  the  putti^  joxaown 

pernor  to  aooomxDodate  jouneLt,  it  must  be  undentood  that  this  indcdgence  is  not  to  apnly 
to  land  you  may  have  already  cultiyated  the  cairent  year ;  for  the  rent  being  fixed  upon 
erery  field  of  the  Fatkctt  Nikm,  and  t^t  of  every  one  in  the  Noffari  Nilam  being  easily 
aaoeitained  by  the  rules  now  laid  down  for  that  purpose,  whoever  ploughs  a  field  must  pay 
(he  rant  of  it  whether  previously  stipcdated  or  not  for  the  current  year,  and  whoever 
rtipulates  for  one  or  any  number  of  fields  must  pay  their  rent,  whether  he  ploughs  them  or 
BOty  for  the  period  of  his  engagements. 

21. — ^Farmebs  to  be  niDivmuAixT  akswe&ablb  fob  the  Beets  of  theib 

owv  Fabms. 

"The  first  step  you  take  towards  settling  in  any  village  must  be  the  demanding  of  its 
Foals  and  Kamam  a  patta  for  the  lands  you  choose,  and  the  giving  them  muchilika  bind- 
ing yomnehrea  to  be  individually  answerable  for  their  rent  by  instalments  as  may  be  stipu- 
lated in  the  Kistbandi. 

22. — ^Fabmebs  to  be  JonnxY  answebable  fob  the  AMouirr  of  their 

YiLLAGE  Rents. 

"  As,  owing  to  decay  and  sickness  among  farmers  and  their  cattle,  desertion,  Ac,  and 
deaths  among  themselves  and  their  labourers,  the  frequent  loss  of  crops  by  excessive 
droof^itB,  or  incessant  and  heavy  rains,  many  are  unable  to  pay  theiv  rents,  it  beoomes 
further  neoessary  that  the  TJlkudi  ryots  of  every  village  be  bound  in  jomt  responsibility 
for  the  rent  of  all  the  lands  that  may  be  cultivated  or  held  in  &nn  the  ouirent  year ;  they 
win  therefore  be  required  to  bind  themselves  to  make  good  the  deficit  tiiatmay  arise  among 
them  fxcfm  inability  by  contributing  the  amount  in  proportion  to  their  individual  rents. 

23.— Mode  by  whioh  Fabkebs  must  iessmeift  themselves  fob  Advaeoes 

OE  AOOOTJET  OF  THE  DeFATJLTEBS. 

"Every  defalcation  becoming  thereby  wholly  the  concern  of  the  fkrmem,  it  will  conse- 
quently be  their  business  to  assirt  those  who  meet  with  sucb  misfortunes  by  ploughing 
tiieir  fields  for  them,  supi^ying  them  with  seed  for  succeeding  crops  and,  when  necessary, 
vithfood;  also  to  stimidate  the  idle  and  watch  the  suspected.  The  expense  incurred  by 
iuch  assistanoe,  or  by  paying  up  the  balances  of  a  defaulter,  is  not  to  be  consideted  as  a 

donation,  for  though  the  olainfc  of  tho  Sarkar  upon  them  be  thereby  dissolved,  he  will  remain 
the  debtor  of  his  brother  farmers,  whose  business  will  be  to  secure  his  crops,  his  cattle  or 
ether  eflecta  for  their  own  indemnification,  which  they  may  sell  off  wholly  or  in  part,  as 
they  may  think  it  safe  to  trust  him  or  be  inclined  to  favour  him.  In  every  instance  that 
•Qch  a  transaction  eannot  be  immediately  settled  between  the  de&ulter  and  the  other 
fsnaer,  the  Kamam  must  open  an  account  between  them,  and,,  the  balance,  being  recovered 
fn»n  time  to  time,  must  be  paid  to  them  in  due  proportions  of  the  sums  which  they  may 
have  severally  contributed. 

24. — ^All  the  Fabkebs'  GoicrBA£iTa  to  be  ooiooTTED  to  wbitieq. 

"Your  several  conditions  of  tenure  with  the  Sarkftr  being  thus  defined,  it  is  next  of 
importanoe  to  your  advantage  and  security  in  general  that  all  contracts  which  you  may 
reciprocally  enter  into  with  one  another  may  be  committed  to  writing,  such  as  'the 
shares  of  interest  which  farmers  in  partnership  may  severally  have  in  their  concern  the 
eonditioa  of  tenure  between  farmers  and  their  tenants,'  and  *the  terms  of  service 
between  masters  and  their  servants.*'  All  of  you  therefore,  who  have  not  taken  that  pre- 
caution already,  are  now  required  to  enter  idl  transactions  that  are  pending  into  written 
agreonenta,  corresponding  with  the  directions  and  forms  prescribed  to  the  Kamams  to 
ensure  their  being  done  with  the  greater  exactness.    As  dififerences  that  daily  arise  amonir 
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yon  cannot  be  adjusted  from  the  want  of  aach  written  documentB,  or  written  notice  islrn^- 
by  given  that  in  fatore  the  Collector  will  reject  all  daima  unanpported  from  such  neglect, 
and  leave  the  plaintiffi  to  depend  upon  the  defendanta  free  choice  for  the  payments  of 
debts  and  the  performance  of  such  engagements  as  may  subetst  between  them. 

25. — Between  Farmers  nr  Partnership. 

**  The  shares  of  interest  which  KiUtdlit  or  Joint  Kudit  severally  have  in  their  fanos 
depending,  on  the  number  of  hands  and  cattle  and  the  quantity  of  seed  they  may  hsTe 
respectively,  when  they  begin  to  cultivate,  they  are  required  to  employ  the  Ksmsnifl  of 
their  respective  villages  to  draw  up  ristnarnds  specifying  every  individuals*  share  accord- 
ing to  his  contribution  towards  tho  general  stock,  in  which  it  must  always  be  observed  as 
a  rule,  that  whoever  is  to  receive  his  share  in  kind  must,  in  the  event  of  his  partners  dying 
or  absence,  pay  up  the  money  rent  of  the  whole  form  to  the  Sarkftr. 

26. — Between  Farmers  and  their  Tenants. 

'*  The  privilege  of  cultivation  being  granted  both  to  vantshaguttagaikMrs  and  ikrofUffuiUfti^ 
kart  while  they  continue  to  pay  regularly  the  established  tlrwa  to  the  Sark&r,  and  it  being 
practicable  by  good  husbandry  to  double  the  value  of  their  lands,  they  may  of  course  let 
them  out  to  chillarai  kudit  or  tenants  at  rates  which  (are  P}  above  their  fixed  tlrwa,  which 
they  must  remember  is  the  utmost  they  are  ever  to  pay  the  8arkar.  In  such  cases  it  is 
required  of  them  to  exchange  with  their  tenants  kaui  pattat  and  mucMUkaa,  spedfying 
whether  their  rents  be  *  whoUy  in  money '  or  *  wholly  in  kind,'  '  partly  in  money  and 
partly  in  kind,'  and  if  neither  *what  portion  of  the  crops;'  which  engagements  must 
never  be  infringed  by  taking  the  pdram  in  place  of  the  (irtpa  when  grain  is  dear,  or  the 
tinea  in  place  of  the  vdram  when  grain  is  cheap  ;  and  the  rule  must  also  be  remembered 
that,  if  the  farmer  die,  or  abeoond,  the  tenants  must  in  all  other  events  be  answerable  to 
the  SarkAr  for  the  whole  of  the  rents. 

27. — Between  Masters  and  their  Servants. 

**  All  fnttapaikart  <»r  kudit  whether  of  theSarkAr  or  others,  and  all  Iniimdan  iHutterw 
are  likewise  ordered  to  give  their  Jltamkars  certificates  of  the  terms  on  which  they  are 
hired.  When  monthly  servants,  their  wages  must  be  specified,  whether  in  mone>-  or  kind, 
and  in  what  proportions.  When  hired  for  the  year,  it  must  be  particularised  whether 
their  wages  be  all  or  in  part,  grain,  money,  or  part  in  cloth.  When  their  wages  is  a  share 
of  the  annual  produce,  the  proportions  of  the  dry  and  wet  crops  must  be  mentioned.  When 
a  certain  quantity  of  grain  besides  a  share  of  the  crops,  each  must  be  specified.  When  a 
Jltamkar  is  promised  his  master's  daughter  in  marriage  as  the  reward  of  his  service,  tiis 
period  of  his  servitude  must  be  determined.  When  the  master  only  promises  to  defray  the 
expense  of  his  marriage  after  serving  him  a  certain  time,  it  must  be  mentioned  whether  Ihe 
amount  be  left  to  the  master's  determination  or  specific,  and  in  dther  case  the  length  of 
service  must  be  fixed.  When  the  master  engages  to  maintain  him  for  life  on  condition  of 
his  working  for  him  as  long  as  he  is  able,  that  and  whatever  else  may  be  agreed  upon  must 
be  included  in  the  certificate. 

28. — SnoH  Written  Enoaoements  the  only  Legal  Claim  upon  the 
Persons  or  Property  of  the  Oxtltxyators. 

**  Tou  are  to  regard  the  written  engagements  you  enter  into  with  your  Patdls  and  Ear- 
name  on  account  of  the  Sark&r,  and  with  one  another  in  private  transactions,  as  the  only 
legal  claims  upon  your  persons  or  property,  and,  unless  particularly  stipulated  therein,  you 
are  not  to  be  responsible,  in  future,  for  each  others  failures.  Consequently  if  your  Patelsi 
Kamams  or  Chettis,  the  Brahmans  of  your  village  or  district,  or  any  person  whatever  pro- 
pose to  make  tafnks  or  levy  contributions  upon  you  as  rasumy  vartana,  merd,  ffrdma  ktark^ 
kaeheri  kareh,  dewdn  karehy  darma  karehy  manaivatta^  arenaahti,  nilatuuhti,  over  and  above 
what  is  specified  in  your  pattas  or  rftzinAmfls,  or  require  you  to  build  their  houses  or  plough 
their  fields  without  due  compensation,  you  may  refuse  compliance  and,  if  compeUed,  yoo 
may  be  sure  of  redress  on  application  to  your  Tahsildar  or  Gollector. 
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29. — Of  Ck>HTBA(TT8  FOB  Takk  Befairs. 

'*  The  Sarid^  aad  the  oountry  in  gezieral  having  sustained  great  losses  by  huttaikodigaidars 
tUowing  tanks  to  go  entirely  to  rain  *from  the  want  of  repairs,  it  is  here  resolved  that  the 
Inftm  of  idiatever  knttaikodigaidar  shall  fail  any  one  year  to  make  the  requisite  repairs  to 
Ids  embankment  shaU  be  escheated  and  annexed  to  the  Sarkftr  lands.  As  the  non-perfonn- 
anoe  of  this  contract  might  proceed  from  inability,  any  knttaikodigaidar  who  shall  apply  to 
the  OoUfictor  for  the  means  shall  be  supplied  with  money  at  the  usual  rate  of  interest. 
Should  the  gumtetA  of  any  kuttaikodigaidar  neglect  during  his  absence  the  tank  intrusted 
to  his  diarge  so  as  to  incur  the  failure  of  his  In&m,  his  absence  shall  not  be  admitted  as 
entitling  him  to  a  restoration  of  it,  or  any  alleviation." 

Dharmapuri^  \bth  November  1796. 

To  retom  however  to  the  consideration  of  the  survey  and  settlement,  ''  It 

•  fwtr         9A  11      ^^*®  generally  understood*  that,  throughout  India,  where 

Dykes,  pp.  30,31.    ^^  cultivating  ryots  held  direct  of  the  Government,  a 

half  share  of  the  produce  was  the  assessment  payable  to  the  State,  which 
▼as  also  supposed  to  be  the  average  scale  of  division  when  made  between 
the  ryot  and  any  other  parties  through  whom  he  might  hold  his  land. 
From  the  annual  division  of  crops,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  fixed  quantity  of 
the  produce  of  each  field  had  gradually,  with  reference  to  the  fertility  of 
tiie  soil  and  expense  of  cultivation,  been  mutually  agreed  upon  as  the 
amount  of  fixed  assessment  thereon ;  and,  over  much  of  the  Salem  District, 
this  had  again  been  commuted  from  a  payment  in  kind  to  a  money  assess- 
ment When  the  channels  for  irrigation  were  fed  by  the  KftvSri  or  other 
large  rivers,  the  water  from  which  came  charged  with  rich  silt,  or  by  large 
artificial  reservoirs,  known  commonly  as  tanks,  the  Gk>vemment  share,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  assessment,  was  estimated  at  three-fifths  of  the  produce, 
and  was  gradually  decreased,  according  to  the  supply  of  water,  through 
eight  classes,  till  it  was  only  a  fourth. 

"  The  assessment  on  '  the  dry  lands,'  however,  ta  facilitate  accounts,  was 
always  entered  at  a  half  of  the  produce,  whatever  might  be  the  fixed 
quantity  in  grain  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  had  been  declared  payable 
on  each  particular  field.  The  ryots,  if  they  thought  themselves  hardly  dealt 
with  in  this  latter  arrangement,  either  on  wet  or  dry  lands,  had  always  the 
option  of  handing  over  to  the  officers  of  Government  the  actual  share  in 
kind,  either  of  the  'wet'  or  'dry  crops,'  though,  doubtless,  in  Indian 
States,  expedients  would  never  be  wanting  such  as  would  effectually  stop 
anything  short  of  dire  necessity  from  inducing  their  subjects  to  take  a  step 
like  this,  if  it  were  distasteful  to  the  ruling  powers.  The  '  dry  lands,'  like 
the  'wet,'  were  also  in  reality  divided  into  several  classes,  with  reference 
to  their  fertility,  and  aocording  to  the  value  of  the  grains  which  they  were 
capable  of  producing."   Under  the  native  mode  of  management  "  when  the 

J.  ,  temporary  rulerf  of  the  village  arrived  from  the  native 

court,  the  only  accounts  usually  produced  were  those 
which  gave  the  general  state  of  the  arable  lands  in  his  villages ;  and,  to 
^  the  amount  of  assessment  payable  to  him,  it  was  simply  shown  how 
much  was  cultivated  that  season  of  the  '  wet  land '  of  each  class,  and 
similarly,  the  extent  of  cultivation  in  each  of  the  four  sub-divisions  of  the 
'dry'  arable.  On  this  information,  which  doubtless  was  thoroughly 
scrulinized  by  the  eye  of  self-interest,  the  bargain  was  struck  between  the 
renter  and  the  villagers  for  the  current  season,  or  perhaps  for  a  short  term 
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of  yean.  Now  ctme  a  Tory  different  state  of  attain,  and  the  fint  iwolt 
of  the  sturej  was,  to  show  that  the  aasessment  hitherto  oollected  had  been 
by  no  means  the  supposed  proportion  of  the  crops.  When  it  was  a  money 
payment,  the  prices  taken  to  compute  the  value  of  the  Oovemment  ahaie 
had  been  always  oonaiderahly  below  the  real  market  rates  ;  and  when  paid 
in  kind,  native  ingenuity  had  met  native  rapacity  successfully.  The  half 
share  was,  indeed,  an  exchequer  delusion. 

'*  There  were  three  courses  open  to  the  settlement  officers,  two  of  which 
offered  several  advantages  for  the  speedy  assessment  of  the  country.  To 
continue  the  village  arrangement  which  has  just  been  described  was  the 
most  obvious."    To  this  course  however  there  were  various  objections. 

*'  The  second  course*  was  to  obtain  from  the  village  accounts  what  had 
•  iwkM.     ss         hitherto  been  the  fixed  portion  of  the  crops  on  each  field, 

"y  ^  ^'  QY,  where  it  existed,  the  money  assessment,  and  on  that 
basis  draw  up  an  individual  settlement  with  each  r3rot;  which  was  a  step 
beyond  the  usual  operations  of  the  village  renters  under  any  native  govern- 
ment. 

''  This,  however,  it  would  be  soon  found,  involved  a  survey,  and  the  third 
alternative,  which  was  undoubtedly,  as  by  far  the  most  tedious,  infinitely 
the  most  just  and  advisable,  under  all  circumstances ;  and  this  was  the 
course,  therefore,  finally  adopted.  The  whole  of  the  arable  lands  in  the 
district  were  minutely  surveyed,  the  extent  of  each  field  was  accurately 
ascertained,  and  the  aasessment  payable  thereon  having  been  duly  fixed 
according  to  certain  rules,  each  and  all  of  these  particulars  were  registered 
with  the  utmost  care, — ^a  record  that  might,  as  far  as  possible,  give  back  to 
the  lyots  what  they  had  lost,  when  the  abolition  of  the  village  system 
deprived  them  of  the  protective  powers  inherent  to  its  municipal  institutioDB ; 
and  to  which  record,  in  all  time  to  come,  the  officers  of  (Jovemment,  whether 
to  do  justice  between  man  and  man,  or  secure  the  revenue  of  the  State, 
might  refer  with  implicit  confidence." 

Boughly  speaking  the  basLs  of  the  assessment  was  that  the  Government 
share  of  the  crop  was  fixed  at,  what  was  supposed  to  be,  one-third  of  the 
produce  on  dry  lands,  and  two-fifths  on  wet  lands  ;  but  ocoasionaUy  cue- 
half  on  dry,  and  a  tenth  more  on  wet  lands,  was  the  share  taken.  A  report 
was  submitted  on  the  settlement  by  Colond  Bead,  which  has  been  som- 
marised  by  Mr.  B.  K.  Puckle,  C.S.,  and  is  printed  at  length  below  (see  p. 
247,  sq.). 

Beading  with  the  lights  now  available  it  is  easy  to  find  flaws  in  Bead's 
work.  The  children  of  to-day  accept  as  accomplished  facts  what  sixty  yean 
ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  mirades,  and  farther  back  again  as  laoducts 
of  the  black  art,  whose  authors  deserved  the  torture  and  the  stake.  It  is  in 
no  captious  spirit  that  we  must  admit  that  Bead  and  his  associates  erred. 
What  should  excite  our  wonder  is  that  they  did  so  mudli  and  did  it  so  weU. 
Firstly  it  was  against  them  that  the  survey  and  assessment  had  to  a  great 
extent  to  be  carried  out  by  native  agents,  who,  even  when  honest,  oouid 
hardly  avoid  mistakes  in  the  mass  of  details  to  which  weight  had  to  be  given 
in  making  the  classification  and  settlement  ''The  attention  of  tiie 
-^  .  surveyor,f  it  is  gravely  stated,  was  also  given  to  the  per- 

sonal  health  and  strength  of  the  ryot,  the  quantity  of  his 
farming  stock,  and  what  small  capital  he  might  by  his  neighbours  be 
thought  possessed  of ;  and  finally,  ike  result  thus  obtained  and  corrected 
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WIS  oompared  with  the  asBeflsment  paid  on  tlie  field  for  the  past,  and  what 
was  offered  for  the  current  year.  If  all  three  amounts  were  nearly  alike, 
tiie  average  was  struck,  and  that  was  fixed  as  the  final  assessment."  As  we 
have  seen  "  in  1 7  92,*  when  the  country  first  came  under  the  Company's  Gk>Tem- 
•  TWkM      A^  £A     ™^^^>  ^^  revenue  was  fixed  for  that  year  almost  entirely 

on  the  village  registers  ;  and  as  these  accounts  had  been 
the  chief  g^de  in  the  survey  assessment,  the  fact  that  the  final  result  of  those 
measures  gave  an  excess  in  the  amoimt  to  be  collected  from  the  Salem  District 
of  one-and-twenty  per  cent.,  would  at  first  sight  seem  rather  inexplicable.  But 
the  survey  brought  to  light  a  vast  quantity  of  cultivation,  which,  in  the  occu- 
pancy  of  influential  lyots,  had,  under  the  native  rule,  hitherto  paid  no  assess- 
ment ;  and  over  a  lai^  extent  of  the  country,  from  time  to  time,  the  favour- 
ites from  the  courts  had  succeeded  in  getting  favourable  rates  fixed  on  their 
lands  permanently.  All  these  indulgences,  which  tended  directly  to  lower 
the  revenue,  the  survey  assessment  entirely  swept  away,  save  in  certain 
specified  cases.  In  proportion  to  the  abilities  of  Bead's  three  Assistants,  and 
their  peculiar  fitness  for  such  operations,  would,  of  a  consequence,  be  the 
difference  between  their  temporary  settlements  in  1792,  and  the  amount 
of  revenue  finally  fixed  in  their  respective  divisions  by  the  surveys  which 
they  had  severally  conducted  ;  and  their  characters  must  have  been  some- 
what dissimilar,  for  this  difference  is  very  great. 

*'  Colonel  Bead  frankly  admitted  that  he  could  not  account  for  it ;  but  time 
has  satisfactorily.  One  Assistant  was  Captain  Munro,  then  known  to  a  few 
private  friends  as  a  man  of  rare  talent^  but  afterwards  celebrated  on  all  sides 
as  one  of  the  wisest  men  that  ever  came  to  India.  He  possessed  wonderful 
mfluence  with  the  natives,  and  his  settlement  in  the  first  instance  would  on 
that  account  naturally  be  less  liable  to  error.  When  corrected  by  the  survey, 
ihe  total  assessment  for  his  division  showed  an  excess  of  less  than  four  per 
cent  on  the  revenue  temporarily  fixed  for  the  first  year,  whilst  of  the  other  two 
divisions,  the  excess  in  the  south  was  more  than  thirty  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
north,  the  increase,  though  somewhat  less,  was  still  very  great.  Those  to 
whose  charge  these  portions  of  the  district  had  been  intrusted  were  not  men 
of  equal  ability  ;  and  the  results  of  later  years  have  shown  too  clearly  that 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  southern  division  the  assessment,  ^ough 
temporarily  paid,  and  perhaps  with  ease,  was  not  fixed,  even  by  Munro,  with 
equal  socoess  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country." 

The  above  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the  work  done  is  partly  borne 
out  by  an  account  of  the  year  1860,  from  which  it  appears  that  75  per  cent,  of 
the  lands  assessed  by  Bead  were  in  cultivation  at  that  date,  whereas,  owing 
principally  to  over  assessment,  in  tracts  assessed  by  his  Assistants  the  highest 
percentage  of  assessed  lands  retained  by  the  ryots  was  69  per  cent,  in  one 
taluk ;  65  and  63  per  cent,  in  two  more ;  60  per  cent  in  four  taluks ;  59,  55 
and  53  in  three  others  and  in  Omaltlr,  assessed,  strange  to  say,  by  Munro, 
only  50  per  cent  of  the  lands  on  which  he  fixed  the  tribute  had  been  found 
worth  retaining.  Other  causes  too  operated  to  raise  unduly  the  estimate  of 
what  the  land  could  pay.  The  south  of  the  district  was  the  richest,  including 
AttOr  with  its  twofold  river  system,  and  the  tract  commanded  by  the  Kftv§rL 

''  The  inhabitants  f  were  comparatively  wealthy,  and  it  needs  not  a  very 

T¥vk«iL      45-47     ^^^^  experience  of  India  to  know  at  once  that  there  the 

*    greatest  abuses  would  exist    There  the  concealed  cultiva- 
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tion  wotdd  be  found  to  liaye  existed,  under  the  natiye  rulers,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  elaewhere,  and  there  favourable  rates  would  have  been,  and 
doubtless  were,  obtained  for  far  more  land  than  in  other  parts  of  the  district 
But  the  sins  of  the  fathers  were  visited  on  the  children.  These  very  advan- 
tages,  surreptitiously  procured,  enabled  the  ryots  to  pay  rates  ostensibly 
high  on  the  remaining  portion  of  their  cultivation,  which  not  only  misled  the 
surveyors  and  their  superiors,  but  acted  on  the  next  generation  with 
great  severity.  When  there  was  an  end  of  this,  and  of  such  capital  as  their 
forefathers  had  succeeded — which  was  but  rare— in  hoarding  up,  the  rates 
thus  fixed,  and  till  then  paid  from  such  sources  with  apparent  ease,  were 
found  very  heavy,  and  in  many  instances  what  the  ryots  could  not  give. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  lands,  which  are  perhaps  the  best  in  the 
village,  lie  waste  to  this  day  [1850].  But  in  the  Northern  Division,  a  smaU 
portion  of  which  was  surveyed  by  Bead  himself,  the  result  has  been  very 
different ;  and  all,  or  much  of  the  success  there,  is  probably  owing  to  these 
circumstances  having  been  duly  taken  into  account,  and  the  assessment  finally 
fixed  with  more  judgment. 

**  There  was  of  course  much  liability  to  error,  from  the  maimer  in  which  the 
survey  and  assessment  were  formed.  After  the  fiirst  year,  the  inferior  crops 
would  perhaps  be  grown,  to  deceive  the  surveyor,  though  the  field  was 
capable  of  bearing  the  most  valuable  grain ;  the  village  accounts,  if  forth* 
coming,  would  be  tampered  with,  and  every  imaginable  artifice  would  bo 
resorted  to,  that  could  in  any  way  depreciate  the  value  of  the  land.  Modify- 
ing the  assessment  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  ryot,  was,  however, 
a  grave  and  manifest  error,  for  which  the  natives  cannot  in  any  way  be  held 
responsible." 

The  strangest  feature  of  the  early  history  of  the  district  is  the  fact  that, 
though  Bead's  orders  were  imperative  that  he  should  introduce  a  lease 
settlement  for  five  years,  he  ended  by  introducing  an  annual  ryotwari  settle- 
ment ;  in  doing  which,  in  a  long  correspondence,  he  succeeded  in  converting 
Munro  to  his  views.  This  correspondence  is  not  worth  quoting  in  exUiM 
here.  Bead  never  did  himself  justice  with  his  pen,  and  both  he  and  Munro 
not  unfrequently  descend  into  an  obscurity  of  style  which  it  is  difficult  to 
penetrate  ;  while  the  positions  advanced,  even  by  the  latter,  are  occasionally 
such  as  cause  us  to  ask  with  wonder  whether  he  was  the  contemporary  and 
f eUow-townsman  of  Adam  Smith,  whose  great  work  was  published  when 
Munro  was  five  years  old.  The  fact  is  that  these  able  and  honest  men, 
without  traditions  to  guide  them,  had  to  grope  about  in  the  dark,  seekmg 
truth,  and  it  is  to  their  honor  that  they  found  it.  Mr.  Dykes  thus  sums  np 
the  conclusions  at  which  they  arrived  in  an  early  stage  of  their  correspond- 
ence : — "  So  far,  therefore,*  both  parties  were  agreed  on 
117      ^'^^^~    the  absolute  necessity  of  one  grand  and  fundamental 

principle — all  lands  were  to  be  made  over  to  the  lyots 
outright.  The  assessment  on  the  land  is  so  much  ;  so  long  as  it  is  duly 
paid,  do  what  you  like  with  your  property,  lay  out  your  capital  f earlesalj, 
increase  the  value  of  the  ground  a  hundredfold,  the  Government  will  never 
call  for  more, — the  land  is  yours.  There  were  two  points  on  which  they 
differed  : — ^the  rules  gave  perfect  freedom  to  the  ryot  to  transfer  his  capital 
from  one  land  to  another  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  to  make  such  changes 
annually,  whilst,  making  the  engagement  on  the  part  of  (Government  irrero- 
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cable,  the  ryot  had  the  option  of  throwing  up  all  such  obligations  at  the  end 
of  eaeh  jear ;  and  without  any  risk  to  himself,  as  regards  all  advantages 
therefrom,  he  was  in  reality  a  perpetual  leaseholder.     Munro,  on  the  other 
band,  then  strongly  deprecated  the  abandonment  of  so  much  of  the  original 
scheme  as  bound  each  lyot  for  a  term  of  fiye  years,  and  allowed  him  to  pick 
and  choose  annually  as  he  liked  ;  being  of  opinion  that  the  revenue  must 
inevitably  suffer  if  the  ryots  could  thus  yearly  give  up  what  fields  they  did 
not  fancy,  and,  without  any  restrictions,  exchange  the  valuable  and  highly- 
assessed  lands  for  less-productive  waste,  generally  at  a  distance  from  the 
village,  and  on  which  no  specific  rates  had  been  fixed  at  the  survey.     He 
would  give  the  soil  away  outright,  because,  as  he  most  justly  observes, 
nothing  would  so  effectually  induce  the  outlay  of  capital.    If  free  to  suit  his 
little  means  yearly,  the  ryot's  droumstances  might  improve  more  rapidly, 
bat  the  interests  of  the  Government  might  suffer.    Although  the  survey 
asseeonent  had  been  fiixed  on  each  field,  and  it  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, in  itself  a  separate  and  distinct  holding,  still  the  sons  of  the  soil  should 
not  exercise  their  simple  minds  as  to  this  field  yielding  well,  and  that  not ; 
no,  they  should  be  content  with  what  they  had  got,  and  be  bound  down  for 
fire  years  at  least." 

Bead  saw  early  enough  the  evils  which  must  arise  from  the  periodical 
haggling  even  of  a  lease  settlement,  if  otherwise  practicable,  and  in  a  circu- 
lar in  1796  *'  recorded*  his  deliberate  conviction,  founded  on  the  expeiienoe 
^              fu-fis     ^^  ^^^^  yoars,  that  the  settlement  underleases,  such  as 
*^'              are  understood  by  that  name  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
was  then  impracticable  in  Salem,  as  the  share  of  the  produce  taken  for  the 
State  was  so  large Favourable  terms  to  the  ryots  were  as  essen- 
tial to  the  establishment  of  a  *  lease  settlement'  as  just ;  but  *  the  revenue 
most  not  be  sacrificed.'    There  was  in  fact  nothing  ^en  left  to  the  cultiva- 
tors from  which  might  be  created  the  capital  absolutely  requisite  for  a  strict 
adherence  to  such  agreements.    An  English  farmer  might  be  glad  of  his 
lands  under  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease :  but  this  country  had  not  then  been 
nine  years  under  the  British  role,  which  its  people  still  regarded  somewhat 
in  the  same  light  as  those  that  had  come  and  gone  before  in  quick  succes- 
sion.   How  poor  the  ryots  were,  Munro  has  described  in  able  language  ; 
they  had  no   confidence  in  the  Government ;  and  the  ryots  were  as  fit  to 
become  fundholders  as  leaseholders.    A  permanent  revenue,  such  as  those 
in  high  places  wished  then  to  consider  it^  was  not  to  be  had  ;  the  amount 
eonld  be  gained  from  the  soil,  with  the  most  trifiing  fiuctuations,  but  through 
a  cultivating,  not  a  '  leaseholding'  lyotry. 

"Bead  not  only  detected  the  error,  when  all  seemed  so  fair,  but  had  the 
courage  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  opinion.  If  leases  had  been  established, 
what  years  of  misery  would  have  been  spent  in  vain  efforts  to  enforce  agree- 
ments, which  the  ryots  had  not  the  means  to  meet,  and  to  carry  out  a  scheme 
for  which  the  country  was  not  then  ripe,  nor,  to  the  extent  then  proposed, 
ever  will  be  suited.  Bead  not  only  secured  the  Salem  ryots  from  this  misery, 
but  the  '  sundry  rales'  in  this  very  circular  were  the  foundation-stones  of 
the  lyotwSri  settlement,  under  which,  though  the  rates  of  assessment 
remained  unchanged,  and  prices  fell  materially,  the  Salem  ryots  nevertheless 
prospered." 
These  sundry  roles  have  been  quoted  at  length  above.    Some  of  them  were 
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obyioualy  fnvlty,  as  for  instanoe  the  favorable  terms  offered  to  BrShmans  and 
refugees ;  the  proposak  to  turn  out  old  headmen  of  villages  to  make  room  hr 
new-oomers,  and  that  lyots  shotdd  be  jointij  responsible  for  defaulters.  The 
chief  point  of  interest,  and  one  which  in  late  years  gave  rise  to  some  oontro- 
yersy,  is  contained  in  rule  three. 

"  The  '  patfcat  nilam '  beang  meMured  and  Talued,  the  awooinnent  of  ereiy  indLiddQal 
field  in  it,  when  at  the  full  rate,  ^AjUudfor  mnr  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  GK>veniment  is  nerer 
to  require  more,  or  reoeiTe  leea,  nor  yon  to  pay  less  or  more,  than  the  preeent  rate,  onleas 
when  thoee  fields  aotoally  *  dry '  ahall  hereafter  he  converted  into  *  wet  *  by  tiie  oon- 
atmoting  of  tanka,  catting  of  canals,  or  other  meant  that  may  hereafter  be  nndertakai  at 
your  deare,  or  with  yoor  content,  but  at  the  expeoae  of  the  Qovemment,  when  the  zatei 
will  be  propoitiooftbly  raised,  aooordlng  to  the  oonaeqnent  inereaae  of  the  prodnoe,  and  in 
like  manner  ./CsMf  fir  Mwr.  But  if  yon  carry  on  luch  works  at  your  own  expense  ;  plant 
topea  of  pahnyraa,  cocoannt,  tamarind,  mango,  orange,  lime,  or  plantain  trees  ;  gardens 
of  betel-nnt,  betel-leaf,  sngar-cane,  or  any  other  such  productions,  on  which  a  hig^  rent 
haa  been  fonnerly  exacted,  yon  may  depend  on  receiTing  the  adyantages  aocrdng  from 
these,  and  from  every  other  imporoTement  of  yonr  lands,  while  yon  oontinne  to  pay  the 
established  rates ;  those  oonstitating,  except  in  the  case  abore  mentioned,  the  anniial 
demand  upon  them,  on  the  part  of  the  SarkSr,  far  #Mr.  Upon  these  principles,  you  may 
rent  out  lands,  which  you  may  rai«e  in  value  by  tillage  and  manure,  at  rates  greatly  exceed- 
ing the  darkSr  rates,  if  there  be  a  demand  for  them,  while  you  will  continue  to  pay  the 
fixed  ratea  to  the  SarkSr/or  tvirV 

Other  rules  showed  a  liberal  tenden<^  in  the  facility  offered  to  the  xyot  for 
resigning  land  which  he  does  not  desire  to  retain  and  taking  up  such  as  he 
thinks  preferable  ;  while,  in  the  provisions  relating  to  lands  held  from  year 
to  year  by  ''  annual  tenants,"  and  lands  held  under  leases,  with  the  libertjr 
allowed  to  the  ryots  of  choosing  which  system  they  would,  the  results  of  the 
doubts  which  had  been  working  for  years  in  Bead's  mind  are  embodied. 
The  Board  of  Revenue,  strange  to  say,  appear  to  have  been  in  the  dark 
while  their  able  lieutenants  were  fighting  the  lyots'  battle  ;  and  the  contro- 
versy between  them  went  on  for  some  time  longer.  Munro  had  already 
recognised  that  permanency  of  revenue  was  incompatible  with  a  lease  settle- 
ment, writing  as  follows : — 

''  As,  in  order  to  preserve  things  in  this  state,  a  degree  of  persevenng 
attention  will  be  required,  which  cannot  always  be  easily  found,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  gross  revenue  of  all  the  lands  included  in  the  lease  setfle- 
ment,  exclusive  of  service  inams,  should  be  reduced  twenty  per  cent :"  an 
opinion  reiterated  in  the  following  words : — ''  But  though  I  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  actual  ooUeotions  from  the  country  have  ever  been  higher 
under  the  Company's  Government  than  at  earlier  periods,  I  still  think  that 
they  ought  to  be  diminished."  As  an  instance  of  the  hold  whidi  the  ryot- 
wftri  system  had  on  his  mind  the  following  may  be  quoted. 

''  I  do  not  think*  it  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  that  Government  should  have 

•  Printed  Seleo-  ^^  tenants  but  a  few  great  proprietors.  They  would  con- 
tions  from  District  tribute  nothing  to  the  security  of  the  revenue,  for  they 
Eecords,pp.  19, 20.     ^^^  ^  jy^^j^  ^  ^^  p^  farmers  to  fail,  from  misfortune 

or  imprudence,  and  more  likely  to  do  so  from  design  ;  for  they  are  more 
capable  of  intriguing  and  combining  together,  in  unfavourable  seasons  and 
times  of  hostility,  for  withholding  their  rents,  under  various  pretexts.  On 
the  contrary,  by  adapting  the  system  of  collection  to  the  condition  of  the 
.inhabitants,  the  country  is  filled  with  a  multitude  of  small  independent 
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lumen,  who  extend  or  oontraot  their  f azniB  aooording  to  their  different 
nooen.  This  ireedom  will  in  time  produce  all  the  yariouB  gradations  of 
rich  and  poor  proprietors  and  large  and  small  f  aims  ;  and  by  leaving  every 
man  who  does  not  choose  to  serve  another,  to  set  up  for  himself,  the  fairest 
ehanoe  and  the  widest  scx>pe  is  given  to  the  progress  of  industry  and  popula- 
ikm ;  the  people  are  themselves  happier  than  they  could  be  parcelled  out 
among  great  landholders ;  they  are  also  more  easily  managed,  and  the  Col* 
lector,  by  being  obliged  to  enter  into  engagements  with  them  all,  is  bettor 
lUe  to  judge  of  the  state  and  resources  of  the  country." 

On  this  phase  of  the  controversy  Mr.  Dykes  observes  that  **  though*  in 

^  .      the  first  part  of  this  letter  his  adherence  te  the  original 

^      -  '  lease  system  is  again  dedared,  the  latter  portion  points  out 

fory  strongly  the  manifold  advantages  of  Oolond  Bead's  plan ;  and  Captain 
Kunro  evidently  looks  on  the  ryotwftri  system  as  destined  to  be  the  inevi« 
table  arrangement  under  which  the  district  was  in  future  to  be  managed.  In 
most  able  language  has  he  fairly  and  fully  demonstrated,  that  *  this  annual 
8otdement»'  if  founded  on  a  survey  assessment,  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the 
lyof 8  prosperity,  is  in  fact  '  a  lease  settlement '  for  the  ryote.  Let  the 
ntes  ci  assessment  be  low  enough,  the  land  must  become  valuable  ;  there 
will  be  no  reckless  abandonment  even  of  fields  taken  up  only  yesterday,  still 
lesa  of  hereditary  holdings  ;  and  the  ryotwftri  system,  where  suited  to  and 
fanned,  as  in  Salem,  on  the  customs  of  the  country,  must  do  well. 

**  Monro's  opinions  were  changing,  and  the  remaining  half  of  hisf  letter 

t  Printed  Sdeo-  ^  Bead,  of  the  6th  September  of  this  year  (1797),  is  the 
tioni,  No.  XXI,  only  link  now  required  to  complete  the  chain  of  reasoning 
page  20  aq.  \^j  ^hich  he,  whom  after-times  call  the  father  of  the 

lyotwari  system,  came  to  think,  not  only  that  yearly  settlements  were  beet, 
Inxt  that  the  ryots  must  also  further  be  left  to  choose  for  themselves,  and 
most  not  be  bound  to  hold  for  a  second  year  what  they  do  not  want, — ^fields 
wbidi  they  find  it  better  not  to  keep." 

It  was  admitted  by  both  parties  that  the  lyots  were  poverty-stricken  ; 

**  the  lands  ploughed  to-day^  were  left  waste  to-morrow ; 

tDykea^pp.  188,    the  agricultural  stodL  was  insufficient ;  the  crops  were,  toa 

certain  extent,  precarious ;  and  the  price  of  grain  had 
fluetnated  hitherto,  whatever  it  might  do  in  future.  IWther,  the  ryots  in 
general  only  drew  from  the  land  the  wages  of  labour,  the  land  having 
itself  no  value  in  the  market ;  and  the  nimiber  of  fields  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  rarely,  if  ever,  made  more  than  a  very  small  farm ;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  ryots  w^re  obliged  by  their  poverty  to  be  constantly  altering  the 
extent  of  these  limited  holdings.  These  were  realities  which  all  had 
observed,  and  reasoning  on  which,  Bead  had  deduced  the  impoesibilily  of  the 
lease  settlement.  Munro  is  therefore  asked,  could  ryots  with  such  inade* 
qiiato  means  be  bound  to  hold  their  lands  for  a  term  of  years  ;  could  such 
agreemento  be  enforced,  however  much  the  ryot  had  suffered  ;  why  remis- 
sions were  found  absolutely  necessary,  where  the  number  of  fields  was  annu- 
ally increased  or  decreased  as  the  ryot  thought  fit ;  and  if  payment  were 
iniristftd  upon,  and  the  ryot  a  beggar,  in  such  cases,  what  security  could  they 
get  to  fall  back  on,  seeing  that  the  land  had  no  value  ; — make  the  neigh- 
boars  stand  security,  and  seize  their  property ;  or  hold  the  whole  village 
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answerable,  and  levy  jointly  ?  The  first  would  be  hard, — would  merdy  ruin 
the  industrious  ;  the  latter,  it  is  declared  by  Bead,  would  be  unjust ;  and  it 
is  finally  pointed  out,  that  head  farmers,  or  men  holding  land  on  a  large 
scale,  were  rapidly  disappearing,  whilst  the  mass  of  ryots,  tilling  only  a  few 
fields  each,  was  as  rapidly  increasing." 

In  his  reply  to  these  queries  Munro's  views  as  to  making  ryots  jointly 
responsible  for  each  other  are  unsound  ;  his  views  however  as  to  the  crea- 
tion of  head  farmers  are  distinct  and  unmistakeable.     "  It  may  be  said*  that 

there  never  was  any  dass  of  head  farmers  in  these  dis- 

•  Printed  Seleo-    tricts  ;  and  as  there  are  none  now,  it  is  neither  the  interest 

ons,  p.     .  ^j  Government,  nor  of  the  people  in  general,  that  they 

should  be  established.    The  fair  mode  of  settlement  is,  that  rents  should  be 

equal  to  all  men,  and  that  every  man  should  just  have  as  much  land  as  he 

can  cultivate  with  his  own  stock." 

«  Gbvenmient  does  not  meddle  with  the  a&irs  of  husbandry  further  than 
collecting  the  rents.  It,  however,  may  be  said,  that  in  doing  this  from  such 
a  number  of  individuals,  its  igpiorance  of  their  circumstances  is  often  hurt- 
ful to  agriculture,  by  making  it  exact  payment  where  remission  ought  to 
have  been  granted ;  but  that  the  head  fanners,  being  fully  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  all  those  under  them,  would  proportion  indulgence  to  the 
extent  of  their  various  misfortunes.  It  is  not  certain  that  they  would  always 
make  the  proper  use  of  their  knowledge,  and  if  they  did,  it  would  not,  after 
all,  make  it  advisable  that  the  country  should  be  rented  by  them  ;  for  the 
casual  and  temporary  evils  which  might  arise  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
servants  of  Gk)venmient,  would  be  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  lasting 
injury  which  the  country  would  sustain  from  being  divided  among  great 
landholders. 

*'  Qreat  fanners  are  more  likely  to  produce  poverty  than  to  relieve  it,  for, 
in  proportion  as  they  increase,  small  farmers  decrease,  by  being  converted 
into  labourers.  Though  there  are  properly  no  great  farmers  in  this  country, 
there  are  many  who  are  something  similar  to  them.  These  men,  when  a 
poor  farmer  has  not  stock  enough  to  cultivate  his  farm,  supply  the  defici- 
ency, on  condition  of  receiving  a  share  of  the  produce ;  but  their  terms  are 
either  originally  so  hard,  or  afterwards  rendered  so  by  taking  usurious 
advantage  of  his  inability  or  want  of  punctuality,  that  these  contracts  most 
frequently  terminate  in  tiieir  getting  possession  of  all  his  little  stock,  and 
even  insisting  on  his  working  for  them  until  he  discharges, — ^which  he 
probably  never  will, — some  real  or  pretended  balance  that  they  have 
contrived  to  accumulate  against  him.  His  labour  is  now  so  much  more 
profitable  to  them  than  to  himself,  that  in  times  of  scarcity  they  will  supply 
him  with  grain,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  him,  for  the  same  reason  that 
they  wish  to  preserve  their  cattle.  This  is  merely  what  often  takes  place 
under  all  governments,  but  more  especially  under  those  which  are  arbitrary 
and  rapacious.  The  great  fanners,  being  uncertain  how  long  they  may  hold 
their  lands,  have  no  motive  for  improving  them,  and  still  less  for  being 
anxious  about  those  of  the  under-f armer ;  and  though  they  may  know  that 
his  future  prosperity  would  be  beneficial  to  themselves,  tliey  seldom  have 
patience  to  make  the  experiment,  but  follow  the  shorter  road  of  making  the 
most  of  him  for  the  present.    They  feed  him  when  in  want,  but  they  prevent 
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liim  from  becaming  independent  and  able  to  feed  himself.  WliereTer  a 
coontiy  is  divided  among  great  fanners,  the  poor  are  numerous,  because 
there  are  then  only  two  classes,— rich  proprietors  and  poor  labourers. 
The  more  the  lands  are  diyided  among  small  farmers  who  have  the  means 
of  cultivating  them,  and  the  fewer  the  number  of  great  farmers,  the  fewer 
abo  will  be  that  of  the  labouring  poor,  and  the  less  the  necessity  of  supply- 
ing them  with  grain  in  times  of  scarcity." 

In  oonduding  he  formulates  in  the  following  language  his  ''  opinion*  as 

to  the  best  mode  of  forming  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
tknT™:!?  ^^^^^    revenue  of  this  country.    The  lease  founded  upon  this 

survey  having  been  abandoned,  cannot  possibly,  for  many 
reasons,  be  re-established  as  before :  its  duration,  of  only  one  year  in  most 
districts,  and  two  in  a  few,  was  of  too  brief  a  date  to  admit  of  any  accurate 
estimate  being  formed  of  its  probable  consequences.  It  appeared  most 
Ekely,  however,  that,  though  the  settlements  might  always  have  been 
realised,  yet  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  would  have  been  little  bettered 
without  a  considerable  reduction  in  them.  The  great  point  in  moving  a 
settlement  is  the  rate  of  assessment ;  all  other  regulations  connected  with  it 
sre  of  very  inferior  importance.  It  needs  no  arg^uments  to  show,  that  the 
bwer  it  is,  the  better  for  the  farmers.  I  have  proposed  such  an  abatement 
as,  when  the  cheapness  of  cultivation  and  the  great  returns  from  the  seed 
are  taken  into  consideration,  wiU  be  found  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  as 
great  advantages  as  any  race  of  husbandmen  in  the  world.  It  must  not, 
however,  from  this  be  inferred  that  land  will  become  saleable  on  a  sudden ; 
for  the  frontier  situation  of  these  districts,  and  other  reasons,  must  long 
prerent  it  from  generally  attaining  any  value  at  all,  and  perhaps  for  ever 
from  attaining  that  value  which  it  bears  in  Europe.  The  plan  which,  it 
appears  to  me,  would  be  best  calculated  to  secure  to  the  people  the  fruits  of 
their  industry,  and  to  Government  a  permanent  revenue,  is  comprised  under 
the  following  heads : — 

''  1.  A  reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent,  to  be  made  on  the  lease  assessment. 

"  2.  The  country  to  be  rented  immediately  of  Government  by  small 
termers,  as  at  present,  every  one  receiving  just  as  much  land  as  he  demands. 

**  3*.  Settlements  to  be  annual ;  that  is  to  say,  every  man  to  be  permitted 
to  give  up,  or  take,  whatever  land  he  pleases  every  year. 

"  4.  Every  man  to  have  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  his  lands  in  lease,  who 
wishes  it ;  and  in  order  to  encourage  the  application  for  leases,  all  lands  held 
under  annual  tenures,  to  be  taken  from  the  occupants  and  given  to  such 
other  termers  as  may  demand  them  in  lease,  on  their  paying  to  Government, 
as  purchase-money,  one  year's  rent  for  any  particular  field,  or  one  half-year's 
rmt  for  the  whole  farm. 

**  5.  Villages  and  districts  to  be  responsible  for  all  individual  teilures. 

"  6.  All  lands  included  in  the  lease  should  remain  invariably  at  the  rent 
then  fixed,  after  the  proposed  reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

'*  7.  All  lands  not  included  in  the  lease  should  be  rented  at  the  average 
of  the  village  to  which  they  belong. 

**  8.  Lands  included  in  the  lease,  being  given  up  and  allowed  to  be  waste 
for  any  number  of  years,  shotdd,  when  again  occupied,  pay,  the  very  first 
year,  the  full  rent  as  before. 
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*'  9.  AJl  castes,  whether  natives  cr  aliens,  to  pay  the  same  rent  for  the 
same  land. 

<<  10.  No  additional  rent  ever  to  be  demanded  for  improvements.  The 
fanner  who,  by  digging  a  wellf  or  building  a  tank,  converts  dry  land  into 
garden  or  rice-fields,  to  pay  no  more  than  the  original  rent  of  the  ground. 

''11.  No  reduction  of  the  established  rent  ever  to  be  allowed,  except 
where  the  cochineal-plant,  mulbeny,  &c.,  are  cultivated."    As  Mr.  Dykes 

observes,  ''  Munro  now  admitted*  that  all  the  advantages 
167       ^'^^  ^^  ^®  ^®*'®  would  be  secured  by  the  proposed  lyotwftri 

system  naturally.  He  no  longer  thought  that  annual 
changes  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  any  good  effects,  or  that  as  many 
have  failed  and  will  fail  under  the  one  mode  as  under  the  other.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  been  led  to  think  that  Ihis  liberty,  though  attended  with 
little  loss  to  the  public,  is  of  wonderful  service  to  the  fanners ;  that  restric- 
tions can  be  easQy  evaded ;  and  that  adapting  the  system  of  collection  to  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  best  policy.  He  did  not  affirm,  as  has 
been  urged,  that  the  ryotwftri  system  should  be  introduced  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  that  it  was  the  grand  panacea  for  all  the  agricultural  ills  of 
India.  He  was  no  enthusiast ;  he  had  simply  been  convinced  that  at  present 
leases  could  not  possibly  answer  in  Salem,  however  admirable  their  effects 
elsewhere." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  a  few  errors  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
day  excepted,  these  two  gentlemen  had  worked  out,  and  formulated,  what 
is  actually  the  lyotwfiri  system  prevailing  at  this  date  in  the  Salem  District. 
It  was  not  however  until  a  dark  cyde  had  been  passed  through  that  the 
district  at  last  emerged  into  fuQ  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  which  Bead  and 
Munro  would  fain  have  bequeathed  to  it. 

The  Board,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  changes  introduced,  desired  to  be 
furnished  soon  with  a  report  on  the  survey  and  settlement,  as  also  on  the 
permanent  settlement  of  districts  in  lease.  This  was  in  June  1797,  but  as 
Bead  wished  that,  if  it  should  be  decided  whether  the  ryots  would  prefer  the 

annual  or  lease  settlement,  both  the  sjrstems  should  be 

rul^Bead'sletter  tried,  and  as  the  Charter  gave  the  ryots  the  option  of 
«irt^J^**' 1797  ^^><^*"^  either,  he  desired  to  give  his  instructions  of 
para.  7.  December  1796  a  trial  for  some  time,  and  in  the  mean- 

time invited  the  opinions  of  his  Assistants  on  the  effects  of 
the  two  settlements  with  reference  to  the  poverty  of  inhabitants,  cheapness 
of  land,  high  rental  of  lands  fixed  at  the  survey  and  a  variety  of  other 
matters.  Gonsequent  on  the  introduction  from  Fasti  1207  of  the  ryotwSri 
system  foreshadowed  in  the  above  charter,  under  which  the  ryots  were 
allowed  to  throw  up  lands  at  their  option,  the  revenue  of  that  fasti  fell  off 
to  the  extent  of  Pagodas  54,049  below  that  of  Fasti  1206  and  by  upwards  of 
20,000  pagodas  below  that  of  Fasti  1202,  which  caused  much  sensation  in  the 
Board,  who  requested  to  be  furnished  with  full  information  as  to  why 
the  settlements  in  lease  were  cancelled.  Notwithstanding  these  repeated 
demands  from  the  Board  for  a  report,  and  his  own  wish  to  explain  fully  the 
reasons  of  the  change  in  the  mode  of  settlements.  Bead  was  unable  to  comply 
with  the  Board's  requisition,  chiefly  owing  to  pressure  of  other  work  and  his 
ill-health.     The  Assistants,  however,  made  their  rex)ort8  in  which  they 
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stated  that  under  the  aimiial  settlements  adopted,  the  ryots  had  all  the 
advantages  which  the  Goremment  thought  oonld  be  secured  to  them  under 
a  lease  settJement  alone,  with  the  farther  advantage  of  having  it  in  their 
power  to  accommodate  themselves  to  their  circumstances  by  throwing  up 
each  year  aU  such  lands  as  they  might  not  be  able  to  cultivate,  and  that  the 
ijotB  had  in  consequence  canceUed  their  engagements  in  lease.  This  was 
aatoral,  and  thus  the  settlements  of  1207  and  1208,  during  which  Bead 
nmained,  and  of  subsequent  >ears  were  **  annual,''  the  assessments  being 
thoae  fixed  by  the  survey  on  the  lands.  The  lease  system  survived  to  a  very 
insignificant  extent. 
Mr.  Dykee  describes  the  position  as  follows : — **  The  immediate*  and 

expected  result  of  the  new  agricultural  policy  was  a  heavy 

l«9te^m!^*  ^^^'    ^^^^»  ^^  ^  ^®  revenue  for  1798.    Colonel  Bead,  in 

anticipation,  had  again  written  to  his  Assistants,  and  re- 
qaested  that  they  'would  report  so  fully,  on  the  cause  of  so  great  a  decrease, 
as  will  either  prove  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  measures  that 
have  been  taken ;  that  the  Board,  being  thereby  enabled  to  judge  of  them, 
it  may  finally  direct  our  conduct  in  regard  to  settlements.' 

"  The  eleventh  rule  of  the  ryotwfiri  charter  did  state  that  the  annual  agree- 
ments of  the  ryots  were  binding  on  the  Government  only  to  the  end  of  the 
presentlease;  but  in  the  third  rule  it  was  distinctly  laid  down  that  the  survey, 
or  as  Munro  calls  it,  the  lease  assessment,  was  fixed  '  for  ever ; '  and  the 
lyotwSri  system  was  looked  on  as  equally  fixed.  The  people  of  Salem  had 
good  grounds  for  believing  it  to  be  the  final  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
Bead  was  n6t  justified  in  considering  this  still  an  open  question  for  the 
Board's  decision. 

<'  Munro  answered  promptly,  that  the  causes  of  so  great  a  decrease  were 
simple  enough.  The  assessment  was  high,  and  hitherto,  if  a  ryot  relin- 
qnished  any  of  his  fields,  the  assessment  on  such  lands  was  charged  addi- 
tionally, for  the  future,  on  what  he  kept,  as  it  was  considered  that  he  had 
merely  concentrated  stock.  If  he  positively  could  not  pay,  if  the  stock  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  others,  still  there  was  no  diminution  of  the  total 
revenue,  for  the  deficit  was  collected  from  the  neighbours,  whose  gains,  it 
was  supposed,  would,  and  ought  to,  if  they  did  not,  equal  his  losses.  And 
some  such  system  was  absolutely  requisite  for  the  first  few  years,  when  the 
native  revenue  officials  were  neither  so  zealous  nor  so  trustworthy ;  but  now 
their  efiSorts  for  the  collection  of  revenue  have  to  be  carefully  scrutinized  and 
sometimes  counteracted. 

"  The  present '  ryotwfiri '  freedom  of  action  was  then  utterly  unintelligible 
to  tiiem,  and  diametrically  opposed  to  all  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed 
to ;  and,  fearing  the  result,  they  were  not  much  inclined  to  communicate  the 
system  in  aU  its  free  details  to  the  ryots  generally ;  in  which  they  were 
periiaps  partly  influenced  by  the  recollection  of  losses  of  revenue,  and  pay 
stopped  in  consequence,  in  times  past, — a  disagreeable  process,  that  they 
doubtless  reasoned  might  likewise  be  a  concomitant  result  in  times  to  come. 
They  had  seen  it  ordered,  that  the  assessment  should  be  fixed  lightly,  but 
tiie  revenue  should  not  be  sacrificed ;  and  they  might  think  similarly,  the 
lyots  are  to  have  perfect  freedom,  but  they  must  not  pay  less  to  Government. 
Munro,   however,  foreseeing  this,   had  gone  through  the  whole  of  his 
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divisioiiy  and  explained  personally  to  the  people  what  was  the  real  nature  of 
the  charter ;  and  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  freeing  the  ryots  of  the 
proposed  lease  restriction  was  on  the  whole  extremely  proper." 
In  a  private  letter*  dated  September  1798,  Munro  enlarges  on  the  situation 

as  follows : — **  The  Bfirahmahal  has  now  been  completely 
1/y     ,  p.    /  ,    giiyy^ye^^  gjj^j  j^Q  Tcuts  of  it  fixcd:  they  are,  on  an  ayerage, 

nearly  what  they  were  under  Tipu;  the  inhabitants 
paid  the  same  then  as  now,  but  the  defidenpy  of  his  receipts  arose  from 
the  peculations  of  a  host  of  revenue  officers.  The  rents  here,  as  I  believe  in 
every  other  part  of  India,  are  too  high.  This  ciroumstance,  joined  to  the 
general  poverty  of  the  people,  is  a  great  obstacle  to  every  kind  of  improve- 
ment, and  it  has  hitherto  prevented  the  lease  from  being  settled.  Govern- 
ment have  desired  it  to  be  made  so  as  to  sit  light  upon  the  inhabitants ;  but 
they  were  not  aware  that,  in  order  to  effect  this,  they  must  relinquish  twenty 
or  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  present  revenue.  This  reduction  will  be 
recommended  to  them  by  every  argument  that  can  be  thought  of;  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  will  have  resolution  enough  to  agree  to  it.  I  do  not 
myself  approve  of  attempting  to  establish  a  general  lease  at  once  over  the 
whole  country. 

''There  are  many  arg^uments  against  such  a  measure,  founded  on  the 
poverty,  the  ignorance,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  detail.  I  rather  wish  to  continue  the  plan  now  followed,  which 
consists  in  letting  every  farmer  please  himself :  he  may  take  as  much  or  as 
little  land  as  he  pleases  every  year ;  he  may  reject  his  old  fields  and  take 
new ;  he  may  keep  a  part  or  the  whole,  for  one  year  or  twenty,  as  he  finds 
it  most  convenient ;  and  as  every  field  has  a  rate  of  assessment,  which  never 
varies,  he  knows  perfectly  what  he  has  to  trust  to,  and  that  this  rent  can 
never  rise  or  fall,  but  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  land  he  occupies. 
All  that  is  required  of  him  is  that  he  shall  give  notice,  between  the  12th  of 
April  and  the  12th  of  July,  of  whatever  land  he  means  to  relinquish,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  given  in  these  months,  which  are  the  principal  seasons 
of  cultivation,  to  any  other  man  who  wants  it.  If  he  fails  in  this,  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  the  rent  for  the  ensuing  year.  By  persevering  in  this  system, 
the  farmers  would  soon  know  how  much  land  they  could  manage,  they 
would  cease  to  abandon  whatever  fields  they  had  in  any  degree  improved ; 
and  this  practice,  which  would  answer  every  purpose  of  lease,  would  gradu- 
ally extend  over  the  whole  country.  If  we  endeavour  to  establish  the  lease 
everywhere  at  once,  it  could  not  be  permanent ;  for  ignorance  and  inex* 
perience,  both  on  our  side  and  on  that  of  the  farmers,  would  lead  many  of 
them  iato  engagements  which  they  would  not  be  afterwards  able  to  fulfiL 

''The  B&rahmahal  contains  about  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,' 
among  whom  there  are  above  sixty  thousand  farmers,  who  hold  their  land 
immediately  of  Government ;  but  as  the  same  man  is  frequently  reckoned 
two  or  three  times,  from  having  farms  in  different  places,  and  as  a  father  and 
son  often  appear  separately,  the  whole  number  of  independent  farmers  is 
probably  not  above  forty-five  or  fifty  thousand.  There  are  not  ten  men 
among  them  who  pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  pagodas  of  rent  (£52  10«.) ; — 

^  The  whole  diBtrict  of  Salem  apparently  is  meant  here. 
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the  rents  of  the  middling  class  of  farmers  run  usually  from  about  ten 
(£3 IO9.}  to  twenty  pagodas  (£7) ;  so  that  you  see  we  have  no  great  land- 
holders in  this  part  of  India. 

"  Many  causes  concur  to  prevent  the  existence  of  such  an  order  of  men : 
the  oppression  of  Gk>Temment  and  frequent  wars,  which  hinder  the  accumu- 
lation of  property^  by  fines  or  plunder;  the  universal  practice  of  early 
marriage,  and  of  equal  inheritance  of  all  male  children,  and  the  simplicily 
and  the  cheapness  of  cultivation.  Whenever  a  farmer's  servant  saves  a  few 
mpees,  he  buys  a  pair  of  bullocks ;  his  plough  does  not  cost  him  a  rupee 
(two  shillings);  he  rents  a  few  acres  from  Government,  and  commences 
fanner  himself.  If  he  is  successful,  he  continues  his  business ;  and  if  he 
meetB  with  an  accident,  he  sells  his  cattle  (probable  value  £1  \0s,)  to  pay 
his  rent,  and  returns  to  his  former  employment  of  common  labourer.  Li 
soeh  a  state  of  things,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  great  landed  property  can 
0?er  be  obtained  by  any  one  man,  unless  by  fraud  or  violence. 

''  The  great  number  of  farmers  in  the  Bsrahmahal  necessarily  occasionB 
much  detail  in  the  management  of  revenue ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  it, — 
nothing  is  required  but  constant  attention ;  and  where  this  is  given,  it  is  both 
better  for  the  country  and  easier  for  the  Collector  to  receive  the  rents  directly 
from  sixty  thousand  farmers  than  by  the  medium  of  ten  or  twelve  zamindars 
or  great  landholders." 
In  October  1 798,  the  expected  communication  from  the  Board*  was  received 

calling  for  Colonel  Bead's  final  report.  **  The  Membersf 
of  the  Board  of  Bevenue  in  the  strongest  terms  point  out 
how  it  had  been  their  impression  all  along,,  that  the 
annual  and  temporary  settlement  for  1794  wias  to  be 
upheld  till  progressively  supplanted  by  quinquennial 
leases,  as  the  survey  of  each  district  was  concluded ;  whilst  now,  to  thjoir 
extreme  astonishment,  they  learn  for  the  first  time,  after  the  lapse  of  no 
less  than  four  years,  not  only  that  neither  policy  has  been  carried  out,  but 
that  the  whole  lease  system,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  his  three 
Aasistants,  had  been  formally  annulled,  and  that,  too,  on  Colonel  Bead's  own 
responsibility,  though  such  authority  was  vested  in  the  Oovemment  alone. 
The  revenue  had  fallen  short  of  that  for  1794  by  £18,900  (nearly  two  lacs), 
and  even  below  1792  as  much  as  £8,750 ;  and  for  these  measures,  and  this 
aad  result  thereof,  a  minute  explanation  is  peremptorily  demanded." 

The  required  explanation,  though  not  far  to  seek,  was  apparently  never 
given.  TlxB  second  war  with  Tipu  just  then  broke  out,  and  Colonel  Bead 
and  Munro  were  recalled  to  military  duty.  The  former  never  returned  to 
his  old  charge ;  but  before  his  return  to  England  drew  up  and  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Bevenue  a  report  on  the  Salem  District,  which,  as  summarised 
by  Mr.  Puckle,  is  given  below.  Munro  also  never  returned  to  Salem 
as  a  district  officer ;  but,  taking  advantage  of  a  report  that  the  ryotw&ri 
system  was  to  be  bound  up  into  large  farms,  he  did  not  leave  the  district 
without  admimstering  a  parting  kick  to  the  zemindfiri  system.  This  was  in 
a  letter  to  Bead,  the  purport  of  which  is  very  much  to  the  same  effect  as  that 
to  his  father  in  Septraiiber  1798  which  has  been  given  above.  There  was  no 
one  in  Salem  to  assert  the  merits  of  the  system  introduced  by  Bead ;  for 
though  MacLeod  remained  behind,  he  never  counted  for  much  in  the  gradual 


/Printed  Seleo- 
tknifronL  District 
Eeoords,  pp.  62, 53. 
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foimulatioii  of  Bead's  policy.  The  way  was  therefore  deared  for  aiwiinilst* 
ing  the  policy  of  Madras  to  that  of  Bengal  and  the  camindsri  aystem  was  to 
blight  the  BSrahmahal  and  Talaghftt. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  this  important  phase  of  district 
history,  it  is  desirable  to  give  some  further  details  regarding  Bead's  admin* 
istraiion ;  the  preceding  sketch  has  been  adapted  for  the  general  reader ; 
but  for  the  district  officer  the  following  details  are  not  without  interest 
When  Captain  Bead  took  charge  of  the  district  he  found  that  under  I^a  it 
consisted  of  27  taluks  as  follows : — 


1.  Salem. 
3.  IttOr. 

3.  Bhendamangalam. 

4.  Nfimakal. 
6.  Kfttnputtur. 

6.  Paramatti. 

7.  Sankagiridrug. 

8.  OmalOr. 

9.  Nangapalli. 

10.  AdamankOttai. 

11.  Pennftgaram. 

12.  DharmaptirL 

13.  TenkaraikOttai. 
14   HarOr. 


16.  MorapQr. 

16.  Kftydripatnam. 

17.  Ylrabadradrug. 

18.  BftyakOta. 

19.  Krishnagiri. 

20.  KallftTi. 

21.  Mattur. 

22.  BingSrapett 

23.  TirupatGr. 

24.  ParfindapallL 

25.  YSniambSdi. 

26.  Kang^di. 

27.  JavSdi. 


Oaptain  Bead,  in  the  first  year  of  his  administration,  diyided  these  taluks 
into  86,  of  which  14  were  assigned  to  Captain  Ghraham,  12  to  Oaptain 
Munro,  and  10  to  Captain  MacLeod.  The  names  of  the  taluks  and  head* 
quarters  of  the  several  divisions  were  as  follows : — 

Captain  Graham's,  or  the  Northern  Division,  with  head-quarters  at 
naglri — 


1.  Krishnagiri. 

2.  Jagad6vi. 

3.  Maharftjfigarh. 

4.  YfiniambSdi. 

5.  PfirSndapalli. 

6.  KaUftvi. 

7.  ICattOr. 


8.  Singfirapett. 

9.  Bayakdta. 

10.  Ylrabadradrug. 

11.  £Av6ripatnam. 

12.  Javfidi  PahAr. 

13.  Elangundi. 

14.  TirupattLr. 


Captain  liunro's,  or  the  Centre  Division,  with  head-quarters  at  DhauBS- 
puri — 


1.  BankagirL 

2.  Trichengode* 
8.  Yedapfidi. 

4.  Mallasamudram. 
6.  NangavallL 
6.  OmalQr. 


7.  TenkaraikottaL 

8.  Harur. 

9.  Dhaimapuii. 

10.  PennSgaram. 

11.  AdamankdttaL 

12.  MorapOr. 
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Captain  MacLeod's,  or  the  Southezn  Division,  with  head-quarters  at  Salem — 


1.  Salem. 

2.  Ghinnagiri. 

3.  Belur. 

4.  Shendamangalam. 

5.  BSsipur  Division. 


6.  Anantagiri  Division. 

7.  Viragantir. 

8.  Kattuputtor. 

9.  NSmakaL 
10.  Paramatti. 


In  FasU  1204  he  abolished  the  talnks  of  JagadSvi,  Maharftjflgarh,  and 
BirtEndapalli  in  the  Northern,  and  in  the  next  fasli  Kftttuputtur  in  the 
Southern  Division.  In  Easli  1206  the  taluks  were  rearranged  and  reduced 
to  2d  as  follows : — 


1.  Tirupatur. 

2.  Ghinnagiri. 
8.  Dharmapuri. 

4.  Omalur. 

5.  y&niambsdi. 

6.  Kunnatttir. 

7.  Salem. 

8.  B$lur. 

9.  Attur. 

10.  E&sipur. 

11.  Nangapalli. 

12.  Sankagiridrug. 


14.  Trichengode. 

15.  KrishnagirL 

16.  Kammenelltir. 

17.  Viraganur. 

18.  Shendamangalam. 

19.  Nfimakal. 

20.  Paramatti. 

21.  PexmSgaram. 

22.  Tenkaraik5ttai. 

23.  Ylrabadradrug. 

24.  Kani^^undi. 

25.  Mallapadi. 


13.  Yedapftdi.  | 

These  taluks  remained  unchanged  during  the  rest  of  his  administration. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  were  as  many  Tahsildars  as  there  were 
talnks,  as  some  of  the  Tahsildars  had  charge  of  more  than  one  taluk,  with 
separate  pay  for  each.  In  the  first  year  of  British  rule  the  Tahsildars 
collected  their  x>ay  from  the  ryots  themselves  ;  but  from  the  next  f aali  they 
were  paid  from  the  Government  treasury. 

The  inSms  granted  to  village  officers  on  account  of  their  services  having 
been  ahenated  to  persons  who  had  no  claim  to  them,  or  to  such  as  were  imable 
to  do  the  work  required,  were  ordered  to  be  resumed  in  Fasli  1206,  and  it 
was  determined  to  substitute  a  percentage  allowance  according  to  the  rates 
given  in  the  subjoined  table. 

List  o/FaymeniJIxed  for  PatSU  and  Kamamt  in  the  ZiUah  of  Salem, 


BSriB. 


Percentage. 


Fized  Payment. 


Pat^U. 


Kamams. 


J 


eo 


M.B8.  A.    P. 

36  0    0 

87  8 

175  0 


350 

700 

1,050 

1,400 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


M.B8.   A,  P. 

4    2  8 

8  15  4 

3  12  0 

3     8  8 

3    5  4 

8    2  0 

2  14  8 


M.SS.  A.  p. 

1     7  4 

3    7  5 

6    9  0 

12    6  4 

23    5  4 

32  13  0 

40  13  4 


YOL.  I. 


[.B8.   A.  P 
1      7      4 

3    7    5 
6    9    0 

12  .6 

23    5 

32  13 

40  13 


31 


L. 
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Zitt  o/Flt^miMtJlsed  for  FUih  and  Kmmmms  im  tk$  ZilUA  •/5afom— (Contmned). 


o 

00 

eo  7 


§ 


BAris. 


Fixed  Payment. 


Pattis. 


1,750 
2,100 
2,460 
2,800 
3,160 
8,600 
3,860 
4,200 
4,550 
4,900 
5,250 
5,600 
5,060 
6,300 
6,660 
7,000 
7,360 
7,700 
8,060 


A.  P. 
0  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


.B8.  A.  p. 

2  11  4 
2  8 


2 
2 
2 
2 


0 
4 
8 
0 
4 


6 

4 

3 

1 

I  16  8 
1  14  0 
I  12  4 
1  10  8 
1  10  8 
I  9  10 

9  10 

9  0 

9 

8 

8 

7 

7 


I 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0 
2 
2 

4 
4 


i.u.  A.  p. 

47  6  4 

62  8  0 

68  U  2 

64  2  8 

68  14  6 

72  14  8 

76  3  2 

78  12  0 

SO  9  2 

81  10  8 

87  8  0 

90  6  8 

96  1  1 

98  7  0 

103  14  6 

106  11  8 

111  0  3 

112  4  8 
116  13  0 


i.Rt.  A.  Pw 
47  6  4 
62  8  0 
68  11  2 
64  2  8 
68  14  6 
72  14  8 
76  3 
78  12 

80  9 

81  10 
87  8 
90  6 
96  1 
98  7 

103  14  6 
106  11  8 

111  0  3 

112  4  8 
116  13  0 


2 
0 
2 
8 
0 
8 
1 
0 


As  to  how  far  these  orders  were  carried  out  the  records  are  not  dear. 
The  old  accounts  preceding  the  permanent  settlement  show  that  the  infims 
were  continued  to  Totis,  Tandalgars,  and  Shroffs,  though  the  lands  were,  in 
the  Survey  accounts^  entered  as  under  Government,  indicating  thereby  thai 
they  had  been  resumed.  As  to  Kamams  and  Manigars  in  the  Talaghfit  the 
accounts  of  some  of  the  villages  show  that  the  remuneration  was  not  the 
same  and  varied  each  year ;  this  indicates  that  some  salary  system  was 
established ;  but  on  what  principle  is  not  known.  The  Permanent  Settle- 
ment accounts  of  Mittas  in  the  Bftrahmahal  show  that,  even  in  Faali  1211, 
M  the  village  servants  were  in  enjoyment  of  inSms,  and  in  Fasli  1212  a  per- 
centage system  was  introduced  as  regarded  Kamams  and  Manigars. 

The  following  remarks  appear  in  one  of  the  statements  submitted  by 
Mr.  M.  D.  Cockbum  with  his  jamabandi  report  for  Fasli  1236 : — 

"  The  mfiniam  which  they  formerly  enjoyed  has  been  stopt  irom  FasK 
1206,  and  they  were  allowed,  agreeably  to  the  centage  inserted  herein  on 
the  average  of  the  beriz  of  each  village.  Captain  Graham  granted  to  the 
villages  under  his  management,  besides  former  mSniams,  a  ready-money 
payment :  this  was  only  to  the  PatSls ;  but  other  extra  profits  or  emoltt- 
ments  the  Kamams  enjoyed.  In  some  of  the  villages  where  mftniams  were 
not  fixed,  the  centage  according  to  Colonel  Bead's  rule  was  fixed.  Captains 
MacLeod  and  Munro  fixed  the  mSniams  on  the  bSriz  of  cultivated  and  on  an 
estimate  of  uncultivated  land  agreeably  to  the  above  rule. 

"  The  Pat§ls  were  allowed  to  draw  their  allowance  from  &eir  respective 
villages,  but  the  Kamams  (were  allowed  them)  on  any  one  village  thej 
chose." 

At  this  time  there  were  no  courts  of  justice,  no  police,  and  no  engineen. 
Bead  was  every  thing.     In  June  1792  he  represented  to  the  Board  that 
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great  inoonveoience  was  felt  for  want  of  currency,  and  obtained  permisaion 
to  establish  mints  at  Eirisbnagiri  and  Sankagiridrug ;  but  the  mints,  failing 
to  work  snooessfullj,  were  given  up  in  the  next  year.  In  the  same  year 
(1792)  a  famine  threatened  this  district  and  the  Kamatic.  Then  Captain 
Bead  established  two  poor-houses,  one  at  Tirupatur  and  the  other  at  Penn&- 
garam,  for  a  short  period.  He  established  a  system  of  granting  Tak&vi, 
or  advances  to  cultivators,  which  in  those  days  were  absolutely  necessary. 
The  country  having  been  subject  to  the  depredations  of  Chila  Naik  and 
other  polig^rs  of  notoriety  Bead  put  down  all  such  lawless  characters  with 
a  high  hand.  The  severity  of  one  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by  him  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  reports  to  the  Board  of 
Bevenue : — '*  I  punished  one  man  of  a  gang  lately  convicted  of  driving  off  the 
inhabitants'  cattle  several  times  to  the  other  side  of  the  KftvQri  by  depriving 
him  of  his  ears."  He  gave  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  B&rahmah^ 
against  thefts  of  cattle,  which  were  then  rife,  by  the  establishment  of 
Ssvalgirs.  He  restored  a  large  number  of  irrigation  works  which  were 
then  out  of  repair  and  constructed  a  few  of  whioh  the ' '  Bead  Sahib  Hissa  flri " 
near  Tirupatilr  is  one  :  the  name  of  Captain  Graham  is  preserved  in  the 
"Greem"  or  ''Green  Sahib  £ri"  near  Krishnagiri,  and  the  "  Munro 
Xuttai "  or  Monro's  gunta,  near  the  head  of  the  ThopUr  ghftt  in  Dharma- 
pnri,  shows  that  Munro  was  not  backward  in  the  good  work.  Bead 
encouraged  the  culture  of  cotton,  sugar,  indigo  and  other  valuable  products, 
making  advances  to  those  who  undertook  to  cultivate  them. 

Beference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  on  his  way  home  Bead 
drew  up  at  Madras,  and  presented  to  the  Board  of  Bevenue  a  long  report 
on  the  Salem  District,  in  which  he  gave  not  only  the  system  and  standards 
on  which  its  survey  assessment  had  been  fixed  by  him,  but  also  a  vast 
amount  of  statistics,  both  agricultural  and  commercial,  dassifled  with  great 
care  and  accuracy  and  forming  most  valuable  data  for  comparing  the  past 
and  present  condition  of  the  district. 

Bead's  survey  and  assessments  obtaining  to  the  present  day  in  the 
imsettled  Government  villages^  and  in  all  the  permanently  settled'  villages  of 
Salem  and  the  BSrahmahal,  it  is  necessary  that  his  system  should  be  detailed 
in  full.  Special  establishments  consisting  of  native  subordinates  were 
entertained,  who  were  taught  in  and  charged  with  this  work.  On  proceed- 
ing to  a  village  the  surveyor's  first  duty  was  to  measure  the  whole  of  the 
land  under  occupation,  field  by  field,  noticing  at  the  same  time  who  in  each 
case  was  the  occupant.  A  further  measurement  was  then  made  of  all  lands 
which  were  arable  but  had  not  been  brought  under  the  plough  within  the 
memory  of  man ;  and  when  a  rough  estimate  had  been  made  of  the  remain- 


^  /.#.,  those  villages  in  which  the  ryotwar  aettlement  of  1S71-1B74  was  not  introduced. 

*  This  is  the  term  used  to  distinguish  those  villages  held  on  zamindari  tenure,  which 
aie  called  **  permanently  settled  "  hecanse  as  long  as  they  oontanne  zamindari  Govemment 
csonot  alter  their  peshkash  or  assessments :  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Zamindar  cannot  touch 
the  latter  except  in  the  way  of  reducing  them  and  that  subject  to  certain  limitations. 
In  the  one  case  of  improved  water-supply  the  assessments  of  such  village  can  be  increased. 
'Where,  in  sales  for  arrears  of  peshkash,  it  may  happen  that  such  villages  are  bought 
in  on  account  of  Qovemment,  they  are  liable  to  a  revision  of  the  asseasment  like  other 
ryotwari  villages. 
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ing  extent  included  within  the  village  boundaries,  viz.,  jungle  or  barren 
waste,  mountain  or  swamp,  as  well  as  all  land  covered  by  water,  stand- 
ing or  running,  or  set  apart  for  roads,  irrigation  channels,  building  ground 
or  any  other  public  purposes,  (which  lands,  however,  were  measured  with 
more  care),  the  whole  area  within  the  limits  of  the  village  had  been 
recorded. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  circular  (which  has  a  very  feeble  ring), 
issued  by  Captain  MacLeod  to  his  surveyors  regarding  the  measuring  of 
lands : — 

**  Imtruetiotu  gwtn  for  the  conduct  of  the  Faimaiekdare  in  Salem  3y  Captain  MacLeod^ 

Collector. 

**  I,  Whoerer  is  employed  in  the  bunness  of  smreying  lands  must  be  answerable  for 
their  measurement  and  tiJce  care  that  there  is  no  mistake  either  more  or  less. 

'*  2.  You  must  survey  the  lands  without  practising  any  deception. 

"  3.  The  chain  which  is  fixed  for  measuring  land  is  correct. 

'*  4.  Upon  remeasuring  of  lands,  if  any  difference  more  or  less  is  discovered  no  excuse 
will  be  admitted,  and  you  must  be  active  in  your  duty. 

'*  6.  You  are  to  deduct  all  real  waste  lands,  such  as  are  hilly,  rocky,  as  well  as  those  that 
lie  close  to  the  hedges,  if  there  be  any,  and  seem  unfit  for  cultivation. 

**  6.  If  there  be  any  i  or  ^  or  ^  or -jff  part  of  lands  which  seem  fit  for  cultivation,  and 
are  laid  waste  under  pretence  of  being  stony  lands,  you  should  include  them  in  the  measure- 
ment. 

**  7.  If  the  person  who  is  empbyed  for  surveying  lands  is  clever  there  will  never  be  a 
difference  of  even  ^  piece  of  land  more  or  less. 

"  8.  Oligai  Maniams,  Ulkand&yams,  Devftdayams,  Batta  Vartti  Mftniams,  DSvastftna 
M&niams  and  Nandavanam  or  flower  gardens,  and  also  Fakir  Maniams,  &c.,  should  be 
measured,  and  you  are  not  to  deduct  any  ground  whatever  from  the  gross  measure- 
ment. 

**  9.  You  are  to  keep  a  distinct  account  of  aU  the  lands  already,  and  those  that  are  to  be, 
cultivated :  in  future  there  is  no  occasion  to  measure  lands  which  are  laid  waste  and  totally 
unworthy  of  cultivation,  or  showing  even  ground  (?),  but  they  must  be  estimated  and  a 
distinct  account  kept  showing  so  many  guntas  of  this  kind  of  land ;  and  if  the  lands 
which  were  not  cultivated  formerly  can  now  be  cultivated  you  must  fix  the  Tlrwa  (taramP) 
according  to  the  best  of  your  judgment ;  afterwards  people  wiU  be  sent  to  fix  the  Tlrwa 
for  the  viUagee. 

**  10.  The  way  to  fix  the  Taram,  or  class,  of  the  nanja  land  is  as  follows :  the  quality 
of  the  land  must  be  considered,  also  the  supply  of  water,  whether  it  can  yield  one  or  two 
crops  in  a  year,  and  class  the  lands  accordingly. 

**  11.  In  the  Salem  District  the  nanja  kandayam  or  tax  varies  from  three-quarters  of  a 
fanam  to  four  fanams. 

<*  12.  Betel,  sugar-cane,  plantain  and  turmeric  gardens  should  be  taxed  as  1st  Taram,  but 
you  should  never  tax  immoderately. 

**  13.  You  must  enquire  the  mamUl  taxes  that  have  been  levied  for  nut  and  coooanut 
gardens,  and  levy  the  same  upon  them  at  present,  and  at  the  time  of  settling  jamabandi 
these  taxes  will  perhaps  be  increased  or  decreased. 

**  14.  Particular  care  must  be  taken  in  estimating  the  repairs  of  broken  lakes,  channels 
and  anaikats,  and  what  produce  the  Sarkar  can  derive  if  they  are  repaired :  a  detailed 
account  of  the  same  must  be  forwarded  to  the  HuzQr,  because  advances  must  be  made 
in  future  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  villages.  The  amount  of  advances  required  must  be 
mentioned  and  when  they  will  be  repaid  to  the  SarkAr. 

'*  15.  If  you  can  find  any  proper  places  for  digging  and  building  new  lakes,  chanuftls  and 
anaikats  you  should  keep  account  of  the  same. 

**  16.  Tamarind  or  any  other  productive  trees  that  are  in  the  backyards  of  any  inhabitants* 
houses  must  be  exempted  from  the  account  of  measurement,  and  no  taxes  should  be  levied 
upon  them. 
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*<  17.  Yoa  should  take  account  of  all  prodnctiTe  palmyrah  trees,  and  if  they  are  very 
BmnonRu  and  difficolt  to  be  oonnted  report  must  be  made  on  that  head. 

**  18.  If  any  ready  money  collections  were  omitted  in  th^  accounts  of  former  years  you 
moflt  report  the  same,  and,  after  yon  receiTe  an  order,  you  may  enter  them  in  the  account. 

**  19.  If  you  should  hear  that  any  excessive  collections  have  been  made,  or  unjust  actions 
eoBumtted  eith«r  now  or  in  future  you  must  report  the  same ;  if  you  do  not,  and  it  should 
beeome  known  through  any  other  means,  you  will  be  considered  as  participating  in  the 


**  20.  It  is  very  bad  if  you  write  any  false  accounts,  it  is  a  deception  if  you  put  more  or 
]em  in  the  account,  and  is  unjust  to  the  inhabitants ;  this  you  must  consider  properly. 
Such  oonduot  will  be  punished." 

The  different  long  and  square  measures  ^  adopted  in  the  survey  of  [the 
different  taluks  are  g^ven  below  : — 


UallapSdi. 

Yfiniambftdi. 

Kunnattflr. 

Tirupatur. 

Eriahnagiri. 

Virabadradrug. 

KammSnellilr. 

Pennl^;arain. 
Dhaimapuri. 
Tenkaraikdttai. 


Saokag^drug. 

TrichengOde. 

Omalor. 

YedapSdi. 

NangavallL 

Salem. 
Mar. 


YlraganQr. 

AttQr. 


ParamattL 


Namakal. 
Shendamangalam. 


UnirrigaUd  Land. 


In  these  taluks  a  chain  of  33  English  feet  was  used, 
as  in  Bellary  and  Cuddapah.  1  square  chain  =  1 ,089 
square  feet,  and  40  square  chains  .or  guntas  =b  1 
Imperial  acre. 


In  some  parts  of  these  taluks  the  33  feet  chain,  and 
resulting  acre,  were  introduced,  as  in  the  preceding 
item.  In  other  parts  of  the  taluks  the  gunta  was  the 
measure  ;  it  was  24  fathoms  square,  and  the  fathom 
8  English  feet.  The  gunta  therefore  is  192*  =  36,864 
square  feet  =»  '846  acre. 

The  gunta  of  24  fathoms  square,  the  fathom  being 
8  feet.  This  gives  192'  »  36,864  square  feet  =  '846 
acre. 

The  gunta  of  64  fathoms  square,  the  fathom  being 
6  feet  4}  inches.  This  gives  408*  or  166,464  square 
feet  a=  3*82  acres. 

*  {The  BaOah  of  Coimbatore.) 

The  gunta  of  36  fathoms  square,  the  fathom  being 
6  feet  4i  inches.  This  gives  52,456  square  feet  = 
1*209  acres. 

/  The  ballah  of  96  fathoma  square,  the  fathom 
I  being  6  feet  4^  inches.  This  gives  374,544  square 
\  feet  =s  8*6  acres. 

The  ballah  of  96  fathoms  square,  or  8*6  acres  as 
in  Paramatti ;  but  in  some  parts  64  fathoms  square, 
the  fathom  being  6  feet  4i  inches.  This  gives 
166,464  square  feet=s=  3*82  acres  as  in  the  Salem 
Taluk. 


'  For  the  measures  used  in  the  Btlftghftt  see  p.  294  infru. 
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Chiimagiri. 
Bfisip&r. 


The  double  gunta  or  36  fathoms  square,  2  being 
double    the  gunta  of  AttQr,    and  therefore   2*4IS 
The  single  g^unta  of  64  fathoms  square,  or 


acres. 


I  3*82  acres  as  in  Salem,  and  the  ballah  of  96  fathoms 
I  square,  or  8-6  acres,  as  in  Paramatti,  are  also  nied. 


IrrifsUd  Land, 


MallapSdi. 

Yfiniambadi. 

KunnattOr. 

Tirupatar. 

Krishnagiri. 

Ylrabadradrug. 

KammSnellur. 

PennSgaram. 

DharmapurL 

Tenkandkottai. 

Sankagiridrug. 

Trichengode. 

OmalQr. 

Yedapfidi. 

Nangayalli. 

Salem. 

B5lur. 


The  gunta  as  in  the  "  Unirrigated." 


\  In  some  parts  the  gunta  of  «V  acre  as  in  the  ''  XJn- 
>  irrigated  "  land.  In  other  parts  the  chain  was  3} 
)  feet  and  the  gunta  1,024  square  feet  ~  -023 


The  gunta   of   82  Englisli    feet  square,  being 
1,024  square  feet  » -023  acre. 


Ylragantlr. 
AttOr. 


Paramatti. 

Nsmakal. 

Shendamangalam. 


Bfisiptir. 
Chinnagiri. 


)The  gunta  of  32  country  or  29  English  feet  square, 
being  841  square  feet  =  *019  acre. 

The  g^ta  of  9  fathoms  square,  the  fathom  being 
6  feet  4H  inches.  This  gives  3,270  square  feet  = 
-0756  acre. 

The  g^ta  of  841  square  feet  as  in  Salem,  except 
in  the  lands  watered  by  channels  from  the  ESY§n 
where  the  gunta  was  measured  with  a  rod  of  24 
country  or  21*7436  English  feet  A  rod  squsie, 
or  gunta  «=  473  square  feet ;  and  120  guntas  ^  1 
^  chey  of  1*302  acres. 

illie  gunta  of  841  square  feet  as  in  Salem.  In 
some  parts  the  rod  was  36  country  or  32*074  English 
feet,  and  tiie  square  rod  or  gunta  =  1,062  square 
feet  =  -024  acre. 

JT.^.— The  gunta  is   sometimHe  called  kuli,  and  the   baEah,  Tsllam. 
The  bSm  or  fathom  is  called  ''  Mftr." 

With  the  survey  l^e  assessments  also  were  £xed.    The  several  talnks 
were  surveyed  as  fdlows  : — 


TirupatOr 

Chinnagiri 

Dharmapuri 

Omaltir 

Vfiniambfidi 

KunnattOr 


in  1^3 


in  1204 


Salem 

Bmx 

AttOr 

Bfisipur 

Nangapalli 

Yedapfidi 


inl20S 
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TrichengGde 

Kriahnagiri  }  in  1206 

Kamm&ielltlr 

Ylraganiir 

Shendamangalam    [  ui  1206 

Ni&m&kal 


Faramatti  \ 

Tenkaraikdttai  i 

Ylrabadradrug  / 

Kangundi  ]  ^ 

MallapOdi  ) 

The  following  is  tlie  smnmaxy  of  Colonel  Bead's  report  on  the  settlement 
of  Salem,  referred  to  above,  by  Mr.  B.  Kayo  Puckle,  C.8.,  by  wbom  the 
{(lowing  introductory  remarks  were  written : — 

'*  Cohnd  Bead^$  report  is  the  oniy  eomphte  aeeount  of  the  original  eetHement 
eftke  district  to  he  found  in  the  Salem  reeorda.  Thie  report  ^  though  very  fuU,  and 
written  with  great  ability  and  reeearehf  is  so  overlaid  with  revenue  terms  in  Tamils 
Eanarese,  and  Hindustanif  with  calculations  in  money  and  measures  no  longer  in 
general  use^  with  topographical  descriptions  of  a  country  now  better  known  from 
maps,  and  with  treatises  on  subjects  hut  indirectly  connected  with  the  settlement^ 
that  its  utility  as  a  hook  of  reference  is  almost  lost  to  those  who  have  not  time  to 
iludy  itfOrto  search  for  the  valuable  statistics  and  curious  information  it  contains. 
"  To  render  it  therefore  easier  of  reference,  topographical  descriptions,  statements  of 
M  present  value,  extracts  from  standard  works,  Sfc,  ^c,  have  been  omitted;  the 
vsefid  tables  have  been  rewritten ;  figures  denoting  measurements,  grain,  or  money 
hose  been  converted  into  acres,  Madras  measures,  rupees ,  annas  and  pice  ;  English 
sfuivalents  for  native  terms  have  been  inserted;  and  the  bare  report  is  given 
{curtaMl  of  all  that  does  not  immediately  relate  to  the  settlement  or  to  the  condition 
ef  the  country  early  in  the  present  century)  with  the  addition  of  foot-notes  to 
Hhutrate  the  meaning,  or  to  explain  any  marked  discrepancy  between  the  former 
reeenue  system  and  that  of  the  present  day^ 
**  A  knowledge  of  the  sitaation,  extent,  divisions,  and  description  of  the 

country,  being  material  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs, 
GioomAPHicAL       j^Q  firgt  settlements  were  no  sooner  completed,  and  other 

revenue  matters  put  in  train,  than  I  entered  upon  a  geo- 
graphical survey  in  January  1798,  and  in  August  following  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  your  Board  and  Gbvemment  with  maps  of  all  the 
districts  ;  but  as  these  were  .only  sketches,  and  inaccurate  from  the  slender 
means  and  haste  with  which  the  survey  was  executed,  I  began  another  in 
August  1794  with  proper  instruments,  and  upon  a  much  larger  scale.  From 
its  being  impossible  for  me  to  prosecute  a  business  of  that  nature  and  pay 
due  attention  to  the  many  other  duties  of  my  station,  I  could  only  propose 
to  set*  it  on  foot,  and  employed  lir.  Mather,  a  professional  Surveyor,  to  carry 
it  on.  That  proved  a  very  arduous  undertaking,  principally  on  account  of 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  hills,  but  fortunately  Mr.  Mather  survived  repeated 
attacks  of  the  Mil  fever  and  finished  his  survey. 

''  2.  As  exhibiting  the  aspect  of  the  country  in  respect  to  hills,  plains, 
woods  and  rivers,  the  true  shape  and  extent  of  districts,  and  as  containing 
eveiy  village  and  tank  in  them,  it  is  one  of  the  most  particular  surveys  of 
the  kind  in  India,  and  probably  one  of  the  most  correct  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  is  done  upon  a  scale  of  one  indi  to  a  mile,  that  the  districts 
contain  above  6,000  square  miles,  And  that  it  was  completed  within  four 
years  and  a  half,  it  will  appear  to  be  a  singular  proof  of  wbat  can  be  done 
by  an  individual  who  exerts  himself  in  the  service  of  his  employers. 
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**  [Msre  folhwia  de$eriptum  of  the  petition  and  general  atpeei  of  ike  8aUm 
JJieUiet,  Also  eomparative  tablet  ofMUe  and  dietaneee^  and  liete  ofrivere  and  roade^ 
an  account  of  the  general  character  of  the  climaie,  the  precalcnt  dieeaeee^  the  mode 
of  treating  them,  See.'] 

'^22.  I  divided  the  country'  ceded  to  the  Company  into  three  diyisionB  or 
collectionfly  and  consigned  the  immediate  charge  of  them  to  my  three  Assist- 
antSy*  that,  freed  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  business,  I  might  have  the 
more  tima  for  the  general  direction  of  affairs,  and  the  variety  of  investiga- 
tions comprehended  in  my  survey,  and  proposed  system  of  revenue. 

''  23.  When  this  country  was  ceded  to  the  Company,  that  part  of  it  south  of 
the  Toppaiyar  (Thopilr  river  or  Yepftdiftr)  was  composed  of  8,  and  that  north 
of  the  liver  of  18,  districts.* 

*'  24.  Some  of  these  being  too  large,  and  others  too  small  for  tahsildaries, 
districts  or  sub-collections  of  land  rent,  the  larger  were  divided  into  two, 
three  or  four  parts,  and  as  many  of  the  smaller  were  joined  together  as 
appeared  most  convenient  for  the  purpose.  The  Board  of  Bevenue,  observ- 
ing material  differences  in  the  collections,  ordered  a  new  arrangement  in 
1796. 

''  IHerefoUow  liete  of  viUagee  and  placet  in  which  excite  dutiet  were  levied,  the 
ettimated  area  of  Government  landt,  j-e.] 

'*  101.  I  was  at  a  loss,  from  having  no  precedent  or  example  for  a  guide  in 

this  novel  undertaking,  how  to  enter  upon  it,  and  every 

AoBicuLTUKAL       g^p  I  took  prescuted  fresh  difficulties  ;  but  by  persever- 

ance  they  were  gradually  surmounted,  and  in  June 
1793  I  had  the  honour  of  submitting  the  result  of  my  labours  in  a  report 
on  the  principles  I  had  devised  for  regulating  a  land  assessment.  The 
dryness  of  the  subject,  the  method  in  which  it  was  necessarily  treated,  and 
other  defects,  make  it  tedious  in  perusal,  but  the  principles  therein  laid  down 
'  are  just,  and  are  the  grounds  of  the  survey  that  has  been  made  ;  though  it 
has  been  necessary  in  the  valuation  of  lands  to  modify  these  princiides,  by 
the  combination  of  other  circumstances  with  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  soiL 

^'107.  There  are  about  50  different  coins  current  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  but 
the  following  are  the  only  ones  used  in  accounts  ^ : — 


1  The  country  thus  ceded  in  1792  compriaed  the  Talagh&t  and  Bsrahmahal  DiviacUp 
or  all  the  Salem  Dirtrict  except  the  BaUghAt  (the  present  HoaOr  Taluk)  which  was  also  oeded 
in  1799.— R.K.P.  ^ 

*  Viz.,  the  Southern  Division,  or  all  Attnr  and  parts  of  the  Kftmakal,  Salem  tad 
Sankagriri  Taluks  to  Captain  MacLeod  ;  the  Centre  Division,  or  all  Dhannapori  and  ptxfs 
of  the  Namakal,  Salem,  and  Sankagiri  Taluks,  to  Captain  Munro ;  the  Northecn  Dinaun, 
or  all  the  Krishnagiri,  Tirupatnr,  and  Uttankaxai  Taluks,  to  Captain  Qraham. — ILKJP. 
(So  Mr.  Puckle  writes,  but  this  is  incorrect,  «.y.,  part  of  Cttankarai  belonged  to  Komo— 
vide  supra  y.  240.) 

*  The  Talaghat  and  the  Bftrahmahal.— R.K.P. 

^  The  figures  here  given  cannot  be  reconciled  to  each  other.  If  the  cash  be  takea  ai 
the  unit,  and  9S6  cash  are  worth  I  rupee,  the  star  pagoda  is  worth  Ba.  8-10-6xif .  U 
the  Eantiraya  f anam  be  taken  as  the  unit,  and  one  fanam  is  worth  SCO  cash,  or  4  snnii 
lOitf  pioo*  the  Company's  rupee  is  worth  976  cash,  and  the  star  pagoda  S,558f  osib  <> 
Bupees  3-10-2^.  But  if  the  star  pagoda  of  12  Eantiraya  fanams  be  taken  as  the  mfti 
and  valued  as  customary  at  3}  rupees,  the  Kantiraya  fanam  is  worth  4  annas  S  pice,  or  3f 
Maili  fanams  of  80  cash  each,  as  given  in  the  statement.    The  want  of  onilennity  in  t^ 
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1 


>g 


80 

190 

800 

W6 

1006 

1300 


Utah  or  Coinpany's  Gaah. 


SMO 


ii 

16 

87 

12U 

I8d| 

160 
369 
443 


Anna  or  16  part  of  a  QopAli  fanam. 


1 

16 

62 

68 

75} 
160 
192 


Anna  or  16  part  of  a  Kantirftya  fanam. 

if 

ISA 


46 


Maili  or  Bilyer  fanam 
Gk)p&li  fanam. 


1 

10 

231^1 
28 


Eantirftya  fanam. 

Gompany's  Rupee. 


1 

3 
3i» 


1 
1| 

3t% 


rondicheny  Rupee. 


I 

2A 

2} 


Gop&li  chakram. 


1 
U 


Eantirftya  chakram. 
Star  pagoda. 


Btfisor 


"  [HerefoOow  detailed  aeeoufUs  of  the  weights  and  measures  in  use  in  8alem^  the 
native  system  of  chronology,  the  suh-division  of  lands  into  wet^  dry,  and  garden^ 
ktetises  on  matter,  earth,  water,  air.  See.'] 

<'  166.  An  equal  division  of  the  gross  produce  between  the  raiyats  and  the 

Gt)Yemment  being  the  custom  all  over  India,  half  the 
produce  was  taken  in  these  districts  as  the  basis  of 
assessment.^ 

"Previous  to  the  division  of  the  crops,  there  are  commonly  certain  deduc- 
tionB  made  from  the  gross  produce  before  and  after  threshing,  also  before 
and  after  measurement,  as  fees  for  civil,  religious,  judicial,  municipal,  rustic, 
and  even  domestic  services,  likewise  for  alms  to  devotees  and  other  privi- 
leged mendicants.  Originating  wholly  in  local  custom,  these  deductions 
are  regulated  differently  in  every  two  villages,  upon  the  land,  the  produce, 
or  ploughs.  Part  of  them  being  public,  and  part  of  them  private  charges, 
HnBj  may  be  considered  as  no  material  deduction  from  the  Government  or 
raiyaf  8  share.* 


nbtiTe  Talues  of  the  other  figures  ia  probably  owing  to  their  conTonion  into  the  nearest 
Tynil  fractions  of  annas  and  pioe,  and  to  great  accuracy  having  been  disregarded  so  long  as 
fhemunberof  cash  in  the  Maili  and  Kantiraya  fianams  and  in  the  star  pagoda  were  relatively 
correct.  In  the  following  pages  the  pagodahasbeen  converted  into  rupees  at  3}  rupees  to 
the  pagoda ;  the  Kantiraya  fanam  at  4  annas  8  pice,  or  12  to  the  pagoda ;  the  Maili  fanam 
at  1  aima  8  pice,  or  45  to  the  pagoda  ;  and  the  cash  at  80  to  the  Mail!  fanam  or  3,600  to 
the  pagoda.— E.K.P. 

'  In  this  and  the  following  ten  paragraphs  Colonel  Read  describes  the  revenue  system 
that  he  found  existing.  This  equal  division  however  applied  only  to  the  dry  crops  and  to 
crops  grown  on  ordinary  tank-irrigated  lands.     Vide  paragraph  168. — R.E.P. 

'  These  fees  known  as  svatantram  became  a  bondjidt  charge  on  the  raiyats  when  grain 
rants  were  abolished  by  the  English  Qovemment ;  for  the  assessment  was  based  on  a  divi- 
■OQ  of  the  gross  produce,  without  reference  to  fees  or  charges,  which  though  customary, 
were  no  doubt  regarded  by  our  Qovemment  as  optional  on  the  part  of  the  raiyats. — R.E.P. 
M.R.Ry.  Venkata  Subba  Rao  has  unearthed  the  following  letters  which  show  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  deductions  on  this  account  from  the  ryots*  produce  in  the  Bftrahmahal 
and  Talaghat  Divisions  :— 


^^DianSiB, 
"  When  I  was  working  about  expenses  of  cultivation  at  Dharmapuri  some  months  ago 
Gmtra  Division       ^  ^^^0  out  long  details  about  the  division  of  the  crops,  vartanas,  &c. , 

but  I  found  such  various  modes  almost  in  every  village  that  I  saw 

■o  poanbility  of  reducing  them  to  any  regular  standard. 
'*  Swatantrams,  vartanas,  mirfts  and  rasums  is  (sic)  I  believe  only  the  same  thing 

expressed  in  different  languages.    Tlie  division  of  the  paddy  crops  in  my  district  is  in 

gwenl  as  follows  :-• 

YOL.  I.  32 
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**  167.  Bents  in  kind  are  most  common  where  money  is  scarce,  but  in 

countries  where  that  cause  is  removed,  th^  maybe 

Kdto"*  ^°"*  ™    necessarily  continued  from  the  preoariousnees  of  the  crops. 

The  raiyats  prefer  rents  in  kind  when  grain  is  dieap, 

Sarkar.    Ryot.    TotaL 

Sankagiridrog 6  4  10 

OmalQr 6  5  10 

Dharmapuii,  TenkaraikOttai,  Sco 4  6  10 

**  All  deductioDA  are  made  before  the  division  except  what  is  called  Kayam  or  fixed  mSn, 
which  the  ryot  pays  from  his  own  share  to  five  persons  in  nearly  the  following  proportioni 

per  plough : — 

Kandagam.  Goor.  Balla. 

Smith        0  14 

Carpenter  0  14 

Toti  0  14 

Barber ..  0  0        12 

Washerman         0  0        12 

Total  on  1  plough    . .        0  6         4 


«( 


The  common  mflra  is  called  the  12  because  it  never  exceeds  that  number,  but  oft«ii 
falls  short  of  it ;  in  dry  grain  it  is  usually  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  fiui  and  in 
wet  by  that  of  BindA  kharch. 

BindA  of  two  candis  bIjAvari  of  paddy- 
Smith  1    BindA. 

Carpenter 1 

Toti  2 

Nlrkatti 1 

Barber         .•         •■         ••  1 

Washerman  ..         *•  ..       1 

Potmaker 1 

Peon  or  Kangftni 1 

Swamis        ••  •• 

Pilliftri        1 

PerumAl  ••       1 

Ishwar         ••  ••! 

Al&n  ••  ..         >•  * 

—                                               Coor.  Balla. 

Total  of  2  candies             la    Bundles  at  J  ^  balla  each  is     19  8 

Do.  oflcandi 6|          9  12 

<*  The  above  is  from  an  account  made  out  for  2  candies,  viz.,  1  watered  by  tanks  and  1 
by  weUs. 
Charity  on  1  candy  seed — 

Smith 0    0      f  BaUa. 

Carpenter  00      ^ 

X  Oul  ••  *.  ..  ..  .■  ••  ..         vv         V 

Deo  ..      0    10 

Nlrkatti 0    0      ( 

Fakirs,  Dftsaris,  Jangams,  &c. 0  10    0 

0  13    0    Ballas. 
Add  BindA  above  ..      0    9  12 


Total  BindA  and  charity  kharch  on  1  candy  seed. 

Candy    ..      1    2  12 


1  Mr.  H.  B.  Stokes  observes  that  (his  entry  clearly  ought  to  be  1|  ballas  and  not  i  a  balb* 


"^ 
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and  Anuldars  (BevMiue  Officers)  prefer  them  when  grain  is  dear,  as  the 
rujat's  share  of  the  crop  is  a  variable  proportion  of  the  produce  in  specie, 
in  proportion  to  the  market  price.  As  rents  in  kind  are  usual  in  districts  ^ 
contigaous  to  others  that  pay  in  money,  custom  appears  to  be  the  only 


<'  These  dednctuniB  differ  so  widely  everyirhere  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  any 
estimate  of  them.  The  BAsi  kharch  on  dry  grains  differs  on  every  kind|  bat  is  most  on 
xagi  and  kambiu 

"Deductions  preyions  to  division  of  1  candy  ragi  Bljftvari — 


Gandi.  Coor.  Ballas. 

Smith             0  1  0 

Oupenter 0  1  0 

Toti 0  0  S 

Klrkatti         0  0  8 

Barber                      ..        ..         ••                             ,,  0  0  8 

Washerman 0  0  8 

Potmaker 0  0  8 

Kamam         0  0  8 

Deo 0  1  0 

0        6  0 

Caiarity  ..0        7         8 

Jfadi-kadir — ^tops  of  the  grain  taken  by  the   women 

when  catting        0        1         0 

Dandakatta  carried  away  by  the  wind  along  with  the 

chaff,  the  perqaisites  of  the  JitakAran  . .         . .         . .      0        2         0 

Adikalam — mixed  with  the  sand  or  earth  when  the 

grain  ib  trodden  out — ^the  right  of  the  Jitak&ran      . .       0       4         0 

Gandi  ..10         8 

"After  diviflion  the  EAyam  mftra  is  paid  by  the  ryot  and  the  proportion  is  nearly  the 
lune  as  for  paddy. 

(Signed)    THOS.  MUNRO. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION. 

"  CflMktetiotu  fnm  the  Orou  Firoduee  prevumt  to  th»  pardtWH  h$tw$m  the  Jhniprietor  and 

the  CnUivotar, 

*'  8.  In  every  village  some  rastUns  obtain,  as  to  the  smith,  carpenter,  washerman,  barber, 
Oon  -  the  village  swftmi  houses,  and  the   nlrkatti  (director  of.  water). 

'**^'*^'  Those  six  articles  (artisans  P)  are  paid  commonly  before  the  grain  ia 
thrashed,  and  may  be  computed  at  4  per  cent,  in  cases  when  the  same  ground  yields  only 
one  crop  in  a  year.  But  if  two  crops  be  produced  the  amount  of  the  rasQm  is  less  upon 
each  crop,  bat  more  in  the  year.  Other  rastkms  are  peculiar  to  certain  situations  as  in  the 
lists  A,  B,  and  C,  and  may  be  termed  extra  rasdms,  compgeed  of  additional  rasttms  to 
senrants,  charity  to  Brahmins,  ftc,  and  to  great  pagodas. 

'«9.  Extra  rasdms  are  peculiar  to  wet  productions,  and  generally  confined  to  such 
iitiiations,  as  from  which,  on  account  of  certain  Advantages,  the  share  of  the  proprietor 
esoeedsone  half. 

'*10.  Machabuse  is  practLsed  in  collecting  extra  raaOms,  because  the  Amildars  and  other 
revenue  servants,  unless  when  very  strictly  watched,  always  appropriate  considerable  pro- 
portion of  aach  collections  to  private  emolument  and  partial  purposes. 

'*  11.  The  accompanying  lists  of  rasQms  are  reduced  to  less  than  one  half  of  the  amount 
given  in  by  the  village  Eanakku-Pillais,  which  had  contained  many  articles  established 


>  Taluks.— R.K.P. 
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reason  for  their  b^ng  oontinaed.  For  example,  the  dry  lands  of  BftyakOte 
and  vet  landa  of  Shendamangalam,  Nftmakal,  and  Paramattl,  are  the 
only  portions  of  the  Bftrahmahal  and  Salem  districts  that  were  formerly 
settled  by  the  Government  on  Yftram/  but  as  these  districts  vers  rented 


without  Mtthoirity  bj  dilieient  AmildarB  for  Tirions  purposes.    Even  the  AoooontuitB  of 
my  own  kscheri  hsd  attempted  to  selile  nsOms  on  thetr  friends. 


Total 
Deduction 
from  the 
Ezamplee  of  the  Distrihntion  ■    Groae  Pro- 
of the  Gross  Produce  when  .duceperCent. 
the    Proprietor's   Share    is      before  the 
equal  to  or  exceeds  that  of  \    Petition, 
the  Cultivator. 


Proprietor's  Share 


ntm  .    To 


Of  the  Gross 

Pruduoe 

per  Cent. 


Prom'    To 


^4 


^3 

X   0 


Cultivator'B  Shan 


Of  the  Gross 
Produce 
per  Cent. 


P^m 


To 


9 

s  a 

n 


l$t.  When  general  rasOms 
only  obtain  wet  grains. 
Hire  of  cutting  2  to  3  per 

When  rasQms  only  obtain 
wet  grains.  Hire  of  cutting 
4  per  cent 

2ttd.  When  general  rasttms 
only  obtain  diy  grains. 
Hire  of  cutting  8  to  6  per 
cent 


6 


When  rastkms  only  obtain 
dry  grains.  Hire  of  cnt- 
tin^  4  per  cent 

3r«f.  The  paddy  lands  of  the 
Paramatti  water-course 

Uh.  The  paddy  lands  of  the 
Mogantkr  water-course 

6th.  The  paddy  lands  of  the 
KAtuputtOr  wateiHx>urae  .. 

6<A.  The  paddy  lands  of 
Vittugutty,  ^ichiaopoly 
District 

7th,  The  paddy  lands  of 
Pudur,  Trichinopoly  Dis- 
trict 


8* 


•  • 

m  m 

7 

4«i 

9 

4H 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

111 

•  • 

•  e 

m  9 

•  • 

47 


•  • 


i 


46i 

i 

6H 

f 

♦6tt 

i 

41* 

i 

tt 


u 


m 


4H 


47 


i 


46i 
36| 

4li 


i 
i 
i 


•  /.«.,  the  list  C 
referred  to  in  para. 
8  mpta* 


**  In  the  fifth  example  it  is  to  be  reoolleoted  that  nearly  i  of  tlu 
deduction  17}  reyerts  to  the  cultivator  as  in  0.  ;*  which  htonlly 
make  the  fanner's  share  nearly  46 J  instead  of  41^  per  cent. 


(Signed)        W.  MACLEOD. 


NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

Staimsnt  of  the  Ikduetiom  from  the  Oropt  m  the  Bdrahmahtd  prevUme  to  the^  JInel  HeUm 
between  the  Sarheur  and  the  Farmer^  with  Notee  mid  SxpUmatume. 

^  It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  following  imperfect  detail,  whidii  is  submitted  iotk« 
considerBtion  and  ooxrection  of  the  Superintendent,  has  arisen  from  local  iuTestigaiioB  d 
the  usages  which  obtain  in  the  Tirupatttr  District,  and  that  they  may  in  some  respecte,  (hoogb 
not  materially,  perhaps  differ  from  those  generally  prevailing  in  the  Narthem  DiviscB. 


^  Division  of  the  produce.  <»R.K.P. 
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oat  in  large  farms  to  the  prmcipal  inhabitants,  the  latter  sub-rented  the 
greater  part  to  the  inferior  raiyats. 

"  168.  The  equal  division  of  the  crops  being  only  a  general  rule,  that 
applied  to  the  dry,  and  in  part  to  the  wet  lands,  it  was  necessarily  modified 
according  to  the  labour,  expense,  and  other  droumstances  of  cultiyation,  in 
the  di'vision  of  wet  crops  generally.  Both  the  farmers  and  their  tenants 
bdng  perfectly  acquainted  with  these  circumstances,  the  requisite  modifi- 
oations  in  regulating  their  respective  shares,  were  consequently  made  with 
ihB  same  facility  as  bargains  commonly  are.  These  circumstances  were  of 
eoune  extremely  yarious,  but'  the  labour  and  expense  of  cultivating  wet 
lands,  depending  much  on  situation,  deteniiined  in  great  measure  the 
brmer's  and  tenant's  shares,  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  have  in  time 
oonsolidated  into  customary  shares,  or  rents  in  kind  for  lands  of  every 
description. 

"  169.  The  customary  shares  are  exacted  (where  rents  are  in  kind)  from 
raiyats '  who  cultivate  in  their  own  villages,  and  take  lands  into  cultiva- 
tion early  in  the  year,  or  before  the  season  for  sowing  the  principal  grains 
is  over ;  but  more  favourable  terms  are  granted  to  such  as  take  lands  into 
coltivation  after  that,  as  then  they  can  only  cultivate  horsegram '  or  other 
grains  of  littie  value.  More  favourable  terms  are  likewise  granted  to 
raiyats  who  cultivate  land  in  villages  distant  from  their  own,  also  to 
Brahmans,'  Musalmans  and  others  who  turn  farmers,  and  cannot  on  account 
of  their  religious  tenets  or  condition  in  life  hold  the  plough  themselves^ 
wliidi  obliges  them  to  employ  the  Sudras,  or  the  cultivating  class  of  inha- 
bitants. Bemissions  are  likewise  granted  to  all  who  will  cultivate  fallow 
*and  waste  lands.^ 


'*  The  Bubject  natonUy  divides  itself  into  two  heads.  *  The  deductions  made  from  the 
Batai,  or  the  produce  of  lands  ranted  in  kind,*  (which  is  supposed  to  be  the  information 
princ^aUy  wanted) ,  and  *  those  from  the  EandAjram  or  the  produce  of  lands  rented  in  money  ^^ 
which,  falling  upon  the  ryots  only,  and  conseqnentiy  not  affecting  the  SarkAr,  is  however 
nbjoined  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

**  AU  deductions  from  the  crops,  whether  they  are  made  from  the  produce,  the  Gh)vem* 
ment  share  of  which  is  in  kind^  or  from  that  for  which  the  fanner  pays  the  rent  in  mon&f^ 
liutherthey  consist  of  wet  or  of  dry  graint,  have  obtained  the  general  denomination  of 


"  The  partionlan  of  the  mSra  will  appear  from  the  following  table,  the  teims  of  which, 

and  the  functions  of  the  individuals  who  receive  it,  so  far  as  they  regard  the  ryots,  are 

ezpbuned  and  detailed  in  the  notes  annexed.    [See  end  of  Gloaaary.] 

'^  It  is  a  practice  in  many  places  that  the  Manigars  and  Kanakku-Pillais  exact  certain 

Partial  and  nn&n-     '**^''™*  from  the  fiumers  of  their  own  villages  at  the  harvest  seasons 

thorised  rasttms.  '     amounting  to  about  one  per  cent.  each.     But  such  raslkms  being 

undefined,  and  only  pravailing  in  situations  where  the  rights  of  the 
lumer  are  not  secured,  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  as  regular  deductions  from  the  gross 
produce.'* 

[Table  thowing  the  Jkduciions,  #c. 

>  Known  as  ulkudi  or  resident  raiyats. — R.K.P. 

*  Horsegram  is  still  sown  in  an  unfavourable  season  when  the  rains  have  failed  and  thero 
it  no  chance  of  raising  a  crop  of  ragi  or  kambu,  but  it  is  no  longer  a  crop  of  littie  value, 
the  prseent  market  price  being  10  seers  per  rupee.— R.K.P. 

'  This  reduced  assessment  in  favour  of  certain  classes  was  known  as  MinaTis.  and  was 
sboliHhpd  some  years  ago.—  R.K.P. 

*  Fide  paragraph  172.— R.KP. 
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"  170.  Bnoh  beiiig  the  origin  and  pn^^rees  of  private  Oi 
neoeesary  where  the  Ooremment  KttlemraitB  were  made  in  kind  with  Sndiu 
or  cultivatoiB  of  the  soil,  to  ascertain  and  regieter  these  sharei  tt^etlieT 
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viih  the  qnaatitieB  of  land  of  each  description  cultivated ;  and  as  these 
aharee  varied  with  the  produce,  and  expense  of  cultivation,  it  became 
neeessary  to  reduce  them  to  a  few  classes  determined  by  evident  marks  of 
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distinction  arising  from  the  circumstances  of  cuLtivation^  as  expressed  in  the 
following  statement : — 


Description  of  Land. 


PcvoentagiB  of  PtoducB 
fonning 


TheBatyat's 
Share. 


The  QoTern- 
ment  Share. 


Dnr  

Im^ted  by  the  KftvSri  or  other  ronning  streams 

By  inferior  rivers,  or  large  tanks  holding  4  or  6  months' 

water-supply 

By  small  tanks  holding  S  months*  water-supply 

By  smaller  tanks  and  wells       

By  still  smaller  tanks  and  wells  

mJ%j»  ttO.  ••  ..  ••  ••  •• 

By  wells  requixing  4  labourers  > 

Oo.  6       do.  • . 

Plantations  of  cocoa  and  areca  nut  palms  before  coming  into 
full  beanng 
Do.        in  full  bearing 
Sugar-cane  when  the  raiyats  defray  the  expense  of  culti- 

«  MV&VU  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  ■• 

Do.  when  (Government  furnish  plu^ts,  and  the  raiyats 
defray  the  expense  of  culti  ration 

Do.  when  the  Gk>v6mment  defray  all  the  expense  of 
cultivation 


50 
40 

46 
60 
66 
60 
63 
67 
76 

67 
50 

67 

60 

33 


60 

60 

65 
60 
46 
40 
87 
33 
26 

33 
60 

83 

60 

67 


'M71.  The  several  descriptions  of  farmers  paid  the  subjoined  proportions 
of  the  above  shares  : — 

**  TTlkudi  or  resident  raiyats  who  farmed  lands  in  time  for  the  g^reat  crops, 
the  full  shares  or  rates.  Farakudi  or  raiyats  who  farmed  land  inneigh- 
bouring  villages,  -At*    Strangers,  BrahmanSi  and  Musalmans,  f . 

''172.  The  full  rent  being  charged  for  arable  (cultivated)  lands  only,  the 
following  proportions  were  exacted  from  waste  or  fallow  lands. .  Such  lands 
as  had  lain  ten  years  in  fallow,  paid  nothing  the  first,  half  the  cnstomsry 
rents  the  second,  and  full  rent  the  third  year.  Barren,  mountainous,  or 
rocky  lands  paid  nothing  the  first  year,  a  quarter  of  the  usual  rent  the 
second,  half  the  third,  and  full  rent  the  fourth  year.  Buinous  villages  were 
given  upon  an  annually  increasing  assessment  for  3  years,  and  after  that 
they  paid  the  full  rents.  ^ 

''173.  All  these  shares  or  rates  being  entered  in  the  records,  they  were 
considered  the  limits  of  the  Government  demand  upon  the  raiyats,  and  were 
used  in  forming  the  annual  settlement.  While  this  practice  obtained,  it 
was  optional  to  make  the  settlements  in  "  GKittakat,"  that  is,  for  fixed 
quantities,  in  lieu  of  the  shares  prescribed  for  the  several  descriptionB  of 
land.'    Whatever  mode  of  assessment  was  adopted,  it  is  a  natural  inference 


1  This  system  of  granting  waste  lands  on  ''progressive  kaul*'  haa  been  disoontiniMd, 
except  in  special  cases.— R.K.P.    [tf.^.,  for  clearing  prickly-pear.] 

*  In  some  districts  rillages  are  still  held  on  "  g^ttakai,'*  or  contract  for  a  fixed  amount 
of  quit-rent. — R.K.P.  [I  know  of  no  Government  villages  now  held  in  this  distiict  oa 
this  tenure.— H.IioF.] 
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that  88  mucli  was  always  exacted  of  the  cultivating  tenants,  as  they  could 
possibly  affoxd.^ 

"  174.  The  money  rents  of  land  being  in  lieu  of  the  share  in  kind  paid 

by  the  cultivating  tenants  to  their  immediate  superiors  or 
JtoiY  Bbmts  or    lessees,  it  is  consequently  denominated  after  them  *  Sudras' 

tirvai.' 

"175.  The  reg^olating  these  rents,  when  demanded  for  the  crops,  is  but 
another  step  in  the  progress  of  assessment,  as  it  only  requires  the  putting  a 
Takation  on  the  Ck)vemment  share  of  the  produce.  The  easiest  method  it 
appears  is  to  require  the  current  price,  or  that  which  it  may  be  supposed 
tiie  raiyat  can  procure,  for  the  (Government  share  ascertained  by  actual 
neasurement;*  because  that  leaves  no  question  as  to  the  quantity,  or  the 
▼alnation ;  but  this  is  only  practicable  between  farmers  and  their  tenants. 
Another  method,  where  it  has  been  the  practice  to  give  fixed  quantities  in 
rents  in  kind,  is  to  put  a  valuation  on  them.'  The  most  difficult  way  is  to 
eetiiDate  the  Government  share  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  to  value  that 
ibsre  by  the  ordinary  price  of  grain  in  the  country,  because  that  leaves  zoom 
lor  litigation  in  respect  to  quantity,  the  kinds  that  may  be  grown,  and  their 
eetimated  equivalents.*  I  understand  that  whwe  rents  in  kind  are  thus 
oommuted  for  money  rents,  as  in  the  Eamatic,  it  is  usually  done  at  the 
beginning  of  the  agricultural  year,  or  during  the  ploughing  season,  by 
stipulating  rates  for  specific  quantities  of  land  growing  different  products. 
This  is  done  either  by  demanding  particular  rates  for  every  acre  growing 
each  kind  of  grain,  or  for  such  as  grow  certain  dasses.  The  latter  is  far 
the  most  general  mode,  all  the  dry  products  being  reduced  into  four  classes, 
and  the  wet  into  one ;  a  certain  proportion  of  what  is  called  the  full  rent 
being  demanded  for  all  the  kinds  according  to  their  class  as  xmder. 

**  The  first  class  of  dry  grain  called  '  Muruvfisi,'  from  its  paying  the  full 
rent,  comprehends  rfigi,  kambu,  cholam,  wheat,  and  indigo ;  the  second 
'Mukkfilvfisi,'  from  its  paying  three-quarters  of  the  full  rent,  includes 
Bengal  gram  and  cotton ;  the  third  '  Araivfisi,'  or  half  rent^  contains  sSmai, 
varagu,  and  tinnai ;  and  the  fourth  class  *  KAlvSsi,'  or  quarter  rent, 
eonsists  of  gingelly  oil  seed,  lamp  oil  seed,  horse  gram,  black  gram,  dholl 
and  other  pulses.  The  rents  of  every  two  districts  are  different,  varying  as 
I  am  told  from  a  pagoda  to  half  a  pagoda  per  kftni,^  and  the  inferior  rates 


>  **  Aa  the  demands  of  the  foimer  Gk>yenunent  always  rose  in  pioportion  to  the  degree 
of  coltwe,  and  as  the  man  who  carried  it  fnrther  than  his  neighhonis  was  f reqnently 
ezpoaed  to  the  imposition  of  arbitrary  fines  on  the  suspicion  of  being  rich,  the  raiyata 
found  it  more  convenient  to  occupy  a  great  extent  of  ground  badly  cultivated  at  a 
moderate  rate,  rather  than  pay  a  greater  or  an  equal  sum,  for  a  smaller  extent  cultivated.'* 
Cbptain  Munro  to  Colonel  Read.     Vide  Dykes  on  Salem,  page  120.^R.E.P. 

*  This  system  was  adopted  in  Tanjore  and  Tinnevelly,  where,  under  the  name  of  Ulangu, 
the  (Jovemment  share  of  the  produce  of  irrigated  lands  was  valued  annually  with  ref er- 
csioe  to  cuirent  prices.    This  Ulangu  system  was  abolished  in  1860. — R.K.P. 

'  Known  as  the  Motu  faisal  system,  whereby  certain  fixed  rates  were  charged  on  every 
acitt  cultivated  under  the  several  heads  of  wet,  dry,  garden,  and  tope. — ^R.K.P. 

*  The  course  pursued  by  the  Settlement  Department  is  very  similar ;  the  yield  of  each 
dass  of  land  is  ascertained,  and  the  Government  share  is  converted  into  a  money  rent  o& 
the  average  of  market  prices  during  a  series  of  years.~R.K.P. 

*Or  from  Rupees  3-8-0  to  Rupees  1-12-0  per  k&ni  of  138  acres. — R.K.P. 

VOL.  I.  33 
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also  differ  in  like  proportion.  Where  the  crops  are  assessed  in  this  manner 
early  in  the  year,  it  is  usual  for  the  revenue  officers  to  come  upon  the  raiyats 
for  additional  assessment,  either  because  the  assessment  already  paid  has 
not  amounted  to  the  actual  dues  of  Gt>yemment,  or  on  pretence  that  it  has 
not.  In  the  Kamatic,  and  in  the  Bfilftghftt,^  wet  lands  are  very  seldom  or 
ever  settled  on  money  rates,  owing  to  the  fluctuation  in  their  annual  produce 
greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  dry  crops.  It  is  evident  that  where  the  crops 
are  assessed,  the  lands  must  necessarily  be  measured  every  year  to  ascertain 
the  assessment  of  fields,  as  the  assessment  must  change  with  the  crop,  and 
the  area  cultivated  with  any  particular  class  of  crop. 

**  176.  The  same  mode  must  have  anciently  obtained  in  the  Bftrahmahal,' 
but,  in  process  of  time,  the  assessment  of  the  crops  became  fixed  upon  Uie 
land,  by  the  enaction  of  certain  rates  for  lands  usually  appropriated  to  the 
culture  of  the  abovementioned  four  classes  of  products ;  and  hence  the  four 
tarams,  or  descriptions  of  land,  both  dry  and  wet,  which  composed  the  scale  of 
assessment  of  a  village.  Every  village  had  its  own  scale  of  assessment,  and 
the  rates  of  every  two  villages  differed  from  one  another,  according  to  the 
properties  of  the  soil,  and  other  circumstances  of  cultivation.  This  reduced 
the  annual  investigations  of  Gbvemment  (when  they  were  carried  so  far) 
to  the  occupancy  of  the  land.  The  ascertaining  that  with  exactness  likewise 
required  a  land  measurement,  but  according  to  tradition  more  than  an 
estimate  by  the  eye  was  never  attempted,  except  in  the  case  of  Inam '  lands 
which  were  always  measured  when  granted  away.  These  estimates,  but 
more  generally  the  accounts  showing  the  proportion  of  each  class  occupied 
in  every  village,  constituted  the  ground  work  of  the  annual  settlement 

"177.  It  appears  from  every  accoimtof  vigorous  administrations,  that  the 
object  of  financial  inquiry  among  the  Native  GKivemments  has  always  been 
to  ascertain  the  Sudras*  tirvai  (or  the  assessment  paid  by  the  actual  culti- 
vators) as  the  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  country  could  afford  as 
public  revenue ;  and  as  the  kamams'  *  accounts  were  not  to  be  depended 
on,  it  could  only  be  ascertained  with  correctness  by  an  agricultural  survey, 
which  has  therefore  been  undertaken. 

"  178.  ^  An  equal  division  of  the  crops  between  the  raiyat  and  the  Govern* 
ment,  or  his  immediate  lessee,  exclusive  of  certain  perquisites  to  village 
servants,  was  the  rule  for  assessing  lands  in  general  (as  affording  sufficient 
for  the  cultivator's  maintenance,  and  the  expense  of  cultivation),  and  this 
was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  valuation  by  the  survey. 

'^  179.  The  gradations  of  fertility  in  land  being  infinite,  and  various  in 
every  field,  or  lot  of  fields,  it  was  not  possible  to  disting^uish  and  to  value 
every  particular  spot ;  therefore  the  valuation  was  made  on  the  average  of 
Boils. 

1  Comprising  the  Hosftr  Taluk  of  Salem  on  the  Maisfu*  frontier.  In  the  B&lAghat  the 
people  grow  cocoa  and  areca  palms,  plantains,  and  betel  vines  under  tanks,  and  pirefer 
these  crops  to  rice.  Vide  paragraph  6  of  preliminary  report  on  the  settlement  of  the 
northern  taluks  of  Salem,  dated  April  13,  1866. — R.R.1'. 

*  Comprising  the  northern  taluks  of  Salem  immediately  below  the  BalftghAt.— R.K.P. 
>  Bent  free,  or  held  on  quit-rent.— R.K. P. 

*  Village  Accountants. — R.E.P. 

'  In  this  and  the  following  paragraph  Colonel  Read  describes  the  system  on  which  his 
surrey  assessment  was  based. — R.K.P. 
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"  180.  The  usual  crops  being  classed  as  field  and  garden  produce,  (the 
latter  requiring  frequent  changes  of  situation,  and  the  former  consisting  of 
sersnd  kinds,  which  require  a  constant  succession  of  crops),  it  became 
necessary  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  the  field  produce  everywhere  by  the 
aTerage  of  their  kinds. 

"181.  The  quantity  of  the  different  kinds  of  produce  which  the  soil  yields 
in  plentiful  years  affording  more,  and  its  quantity  in  years  of  scarcity  lees, 
tium  sufficient  for  the  cidtivator's  share,  it  was  necessary  to  estimate  the 
M  crop,  and  to  make  a  deduction  therefrom  to  reduce  it  to  the  average 
quantity.'  According  to  inquiries  the  average  yield  on  dry  land  ought  to 
be  about  69  per  cent.,'  and  that  on  wet  land  about  84  per  cent. '  of  a  full 
crop. 

"  182.  As  money  rents  or  the  equivalent  of  those  quantities  (of  grain)  were 
desired,  and  as  prices  were  constantly  varying,  the  valuation  was  made  on 
the  average  prices  of  kinds.  That  of  the  dry  was  found  by  investigation 
to  be  about  15|  kantir&ya'  fanams  (Eupees  4-7-2),  and  that  of  the  wet  to 
be  16  such^  fanams  (Rupees  4-10-8)  per  candy  of  17,280  rupees  weight  or 
1,500  cubic  inches.^ 

"  183.  The  assessment  being  framed  with  as  much  attention  as  possible  to 
an  these  averages  and  compared  with  those  made  by  the  common  rules,  it  was 
found  that  the  latter  amounted  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  dry,  and  to  40  per  cent, 
of  the  wet  crops,  in  place  of  half  as  universally  supposed ;  because,  the  true 
proportions  of  money  rents  to  the  whole  produce  depends  on  the  prices  at 
which  the  Gk>vemment  shares  are  calculated,  and  lower  prices  had  always 
been  used  in  such  estimates.^  AU  these  proportions  however  left  no  more, 
it  was  supposed,  to  the  raiyat  than  what  was  generally  understood  from 


*  '*  It  is  not  known  in  what  way  the  quantity  comprised  aa  a  full  crop  was  ascertained ; 
hat  it  is  prohahle  that  this  point  was  determined  partly  on  inquiries  among  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  a  village,  and  partly  on  data  afforded  by  the  old  accounts. "  Vide  answers 
to  questions  pat  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  regarding  the  commutation  rates  of  Salem, 
dated  17th  January  1866. — R.K.P.  [Apparently  Colonel  Read  was  of  opinion  that  a 
tanission  of  31  per  cent,  in  punja  and  of  16  per  cent,  in  nanja  should  be  made,  on 
account  of  unfavorable  seasons,  from  the  gross  produce  before  calculating  the  Government 
share :  under  the  present  settlement  a  reduction  of  16  per  cent,  in  the  Talaghat,  and  20  per 
cent,  in  the  northern  taluks  was  allowed  on  dry  lands  for  the  same  purpose ;  no  deduction 
VIS  made  in  case  of  wet  lands.    See  para.  192  infra, — H.LeF.] 

'  These  averages  were  arrived  at  on  estimates  of  yield  of  twenty  yean  from  Yijaya  to 
Fiuidabi,  i.e,f  1773-74  to  1792-93.  Eambu  appears  to  have  been  taJcen  as  the  standard  dry 
grain  as  respects  both  produce  and  price. — H.LeF. 

*  These  averages  also  were  struck  on  the  total  of  prices  of  the  above  twenty  years  only. — 
H.LeF. 

4  The  Eriahnagiri  candy  of  17,280  rupees  weight  contains  180  local  measures,  each  of 
108  rupees  weight,  and  not  160  Madras  measures,  as  assumed  in  reply  to  the  question  put 
hy  the  Board  of  Revenue.  This  local  measure  is  ^  less  than  the  Madras  standard  measure 
of  120  rupees  weight  (with  a  capacity  of  104  cubic  inches),  and  thus  the  commutation 
rates  of  90  and  94  rupees  per  garoe,  for  the  dry  grains  and  paddy  have  been  accepted  on 
the  suppooitioii  that  they  express  the  value  of  the  Madras  garce  of  3,200  measures, 
whereas  they  express  the  value  of  -fig  of  a  garoe  or  2,880  Madras  measures ;  the  commuta- 
tion rates  of  Salem  being  really  i^  lower  than  they  were  ever  supposed  to  be. — R.K.P. 
[108  X  180  =  19,440  and  108  x  160=  17,280.] 

*  The  conversion  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  gross  produce  into  money  at  a  low  valuation 
and  adopting  this  as  the  Gk>vemment  demand,  was  supposed,  in  all  districts,  to  leave  the 
raiyat  sufficient  for  his  maintenance  and  for  cultivation  expenaes.    The  officers  who  made 
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time  unmemorial  to  be  sofficieiit  for  defraying  his  mointenaace  and  replac- 
ing his  stock ;  or  what  a  man  who  cultivated  the  quantity  of  land  esteemed 
the  oomplemeDt  of  a  plough  required,  was  considered  his  due,  and  the  rates 
(based  on  these  calculations)  adopted  as  the  established  rates  of  assessment 
for  the  average  kinds  of  lands,  Ihe  rates  for  other  lands  varying  with  the 
properties  of  the  soil. 

'M84.  These  being  determined,  and  the  proportion  of  labour  and  ezpenee 
of  cultivaticm  varying  in  different  situations,  the  following  estimates  were 
arrived  at : — 


Description  of  Land. 


By  Common 
Estimate. 


Percentage. 
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conected. 


Percentage. 
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for  the 
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Dry  Land, 

Yielding  one  crop        •  • 
Do.      two  crope 

Watered  by  siwerior  riven 

Do.  by  inferior  rivers 

Do.  by  snperioT  tanks 

Do.  by  inferior  tanks 

Do.  by  smaller  tanks  and  wells 

Do.  by  do.  do. 

Do.  by  do.  do. 

Do.  by  wells  of  more  than  18  feet 

Do.  by  wells  of  leas  do. 
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40 
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60 

60 

60 

40 
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46 

66 

36 

67 
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68 

32 

70 
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37 

70 

30 
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67 

33 

74 

26 

76 
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26 

80 

20 

80 

32 
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46 

40 
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33 

30 

27» 
36 

20 


''  The  proportions  of  the  produce  being  thus  fixed  on  for  rents  in  every 
situation,  when  applied  to  specific  quantities  of  land  they  produced  very 
different  rates,  according  to  the  properties  of  the  soil,  and  consequent 
quantity  of  the  produce.  These  rules  serving  to  ascertain  the  intrinsic  value 
of  land,  others  became  necessary  to  modify  them  for  the  condition  of  the 
occupants. 

'^  1 85.  Men  and  cattle  being  able  to  perform  only  a  certain  quantity  of  work 
in  a  given  time,  a  single  plough,  or  a  man  and  two  bullocks,  can  only  cuUivate 
a  certain  quantity  of  land.  Some  land  is  so  fertile  that  an  acre  will  yield 
support  to  the  cultiTator  to  keep  up  his  stock  and  afford  a  rent.     Other  land 


the  first  setdementi  in  Soathem  India  seem  to  have  held  different  opinioas  as  to  tiM 
portion  of  the  gross  produce  to  be  demanded,  and  the  rate  at  which  this  poition  slumld  be 
converted  into  money.  Compared  with  neighbouring  districts,  Salem  was  eq)eeiaUj 
fortunate  in  the  low  estimate  of  the  produce  and  the  moderate  commutation  rates  deter* 
mined  on  by  Colonel  Read.  This  course  is  also  adopted  by  the  Settlement  DepaitBnit, 
for  when  the  gross  produce,  cultivation  expenses,  and  net  produce  of  an  average  acre  hss 
been  ascertained,  those  standard  figures  are  raised  or  lowered  to  meet  the  drcumstBaees  of 
the  superior  or  inferior  classes  of  soil.— R.K.P.  [If  Salem  was  **  especially  fottimate,'* 
other  districts  must  have  been  in  a  sad  predicament,  as  the  first  60  years  of  British  nde  in 
the  Salem  District  is  one  unvarying  tale  of  agricultural  failure,  due  to  the  ezcesavs 
Assessmeata  of  Bead  and  his  assiBtants,  the  ktter especially. —H.LeF.] 
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■  80  fltoile  that  all  a  man  could  cultiTate  would  not  yield  bo  much.  These 
drenmstaQeeB  render  it  necessary  to  make  some  deductions  from,  or  additions 
to,  the  rates  which  the  averages  give  in  yeiy  rich  and  poor  lands. 

"186.  The  ability  ol  man  and  cattle  varying  so  much  that  in  certain  lands 
<Hie  zaiyat  might  be  able  to  cultivate  sufficient  for  all  his  own  expenses  and 
lent,  and  another  be  unable  to  cultivate  enough  of  the  same  land  to  afford 
himaelf  subsistence,  these  droumstances  render  it  necessary  to  pay  regard  to 
the  strength,  health,  stock  and  other  circumstances  of  the  cultivator.^ 

"  187.  The  px>ximity  or  distance  of  lands,  in  respect  to  market  towns,  being 
CaTOoiable  or  unfavourable  for  the  sale  of  produce,  and  those  dose  to  great 
roads  being  subject  to  the  depredations  of  thieves  and  cattle,  some  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  rates  which  the  averages  would  give,  is  necessary  in  those 
atuations.' 

''  188.  The  valuation  of  a  field,  or  farm,  was  made  with  regard  to  all  those 
rates,  or  considerations,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  rent  actually  paid  by  the  raiyat, 
or  (when  there  was  reason  to  suppose  he  was  over  or  under  assessed)  what 
he  OQ^t  to  pay,  according  to  the  value  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
aext  step  was  to  compare  this  valuation  with  the  rent  paid  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  that  which  the  raiyat  offered  in  the  current  year.  If  the  valua- 
tion, the  former  rent,  and  the  demand  were  nearly  the  same,  the  medium 
was  deemed  the  fair  assessment.  If  the  former  rent  and  demand  were  above 
tiie  valuation,  and  the  raiyat  rich,  the  assessment  was  raised ;  if  the  raiyat 
was  poor,  it  was  lowered.  If  the  former  rent  and  demand  were  below  the 
Taluation,  and  the  raiyat  poor,  they  were  admitted  as  the  fair  assessment. 
If  the  valuation,  the  former  rent,  and  the  demand,  all  differed,  the  medium 
was  taken,  and  modified  in  all  cases  to  the  ability  of  the  raiyat. 

*'  1 89.  The  rates  of  assessment  regulated  by  the  survey  being  thus  generally 
reduced  below  the  valuation,  or  supposed  real  worth  of  the  lands,  they  were 
increaeed  ^  in  the  second  or  third  succeeding  years,  according  as  they  were 
thought  to  be  under  their  proper  standard,  or  that  which  the  raiyats 
eommonly  could  afford  as  rent 


1  «<  Yalaing  lands  by  their  intrinsie  quality  without  any  regard  to  the  drcnmstances  of 
the  cnltiyatoT  oonTeys  bat  a  vague  idea,  for  land  is  good  or  bad  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
ol  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  and  it  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  cultivator  whether  it  is 
ploughed  one  time  or  seven,  or  whether  it  is  completely  manured  or  not  at  all."  Captain 
Mnnro  to  Colonel  Read.  Vids  Dykes  on  Salem,  page  1 19.— R.K.P.  [It  would  probably  be 
doing  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Puckle  to  suppose  that  these  views  are  endorsed  by  >n'Tn  ;  land  is 
good  or  bad  as  God  created  it ;  with  the  ability  and  solvency  of  the  cultivator  the  assessor 
has  nothing  to  do.  Gh>od  policy  clearly  demands  that  if  he  be  rich  and  industrious  he  should 
nap  the  benefits  of  the  money  and  labour  which  he  puts  into  the  land ;  while  if  he  be 
idle  there  is  n«  reason  why  the  way  should  be  smoothed  for  him ;  let  him  go  to  the  wall 
and  a  better  man  take  his  place. — H.LeF.] 

s  This  is  equivalent  to  the  system  of  grouping  adopted  by  the  Settlement  Department, 
whereby  the  standard  rates  are  modified  with  referenoe  to  advantages  or  disadvantages 
«l  situation.  Froximity  to  roads  is  however  no  longer  thought  detrimental,  though  it  no 
doubt  was  so  at  a  time  when  grain  and  merchandise  wera  carried  on  pack  bullocks,  and 
these  latter  were  turned  loose  to  graze  at  every  halting  ^aoe.— R.K.P. 

*  The  probabilities  are  that  these  rates  were  increased  considerably  in  Captain  MacLeod's 
dhrision,  to  the  extreme  south  (adjoining  the  Eamatic,  then  under  native  rule)  as  the 
assessment  is  still  high  there ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  increased  at  all  in 
Gaptain  MuBro*s  and  Captain  Uiaham's  divisiMis^  where  the  aseesameni  has  always  been 
light— B.K.F.    Dykes,  however,  tella  a  diffarent  story. 
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''  190.  The  asseBBment,  having  the  equal  division  of  the  crops  between  the 
raiyats  and  the  Oovemment  for  its  basis,  and  being  regxdated  by  averages  of 
soil,  kinds,  quantities  and  prices  of  crops,  by  the  labour  and  expense  of  culti- 
vation, fertility  and  sterility  of  the  soil,  in  particular  situations,  ability  of  the 
raiyat  and  his  cattle,  by  the  former  rent  and  actual  demand,  and  being 
afterwards  raised  so  as  to  approach  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  soil,  it  appears 
that  the  raiyat*s  or  cultivator's  share  may  be  of  the  dry  from  33  to  50  per 
cent.,  and  of  the  wet  from  40  to  75  per  cent. ;  consequently  the  Government 
share  may  be  of  the  dry  from  50  to  67  per  cent,  and  of  the  wet  from  25  to 
60  per  cent,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  cultivation.^  But  it  may 
be  generally  reckoned  that  the  Oovemment  share  is  33  per  cent,  of  the  dry 
and  40  per  cent,  of  the  wet  crops. 

''  L91.  The  process  of  valuation  may  seem  very  intricate,  from  its  depend- 
ing on  so  many  rules  and  some  of  them  being  so  occult  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine  their  real  quantity  or  value ;  and  it  is  so  difficult,  that  were  the 
same  person  employed  to  survey  any  particular  spot  at  two  periods  suffi- 
ciently distant  for  him  to  forget  particulars,  his  second  probably  would  not 
come  within  10  per  cent,  of  his  first  valuation.  One  example  however  in 
dry  land,  and  one  in  wet,  will  show  the  facility  with  which  the  said  rules 
have  been  applied  in  practice. 

'*  192.  The  judgment  formed  of  the  properties  of  soil  composing  the  field, 
or  lot  of  fields  surveyed,  and  consequently  of  the  quantity  they  will  produce, 
must  depend  on  the  skill  of  the  surveyor,  who  determines  degrees  of  f ertihty 
by.  comparison  with  equal  quantities  of  other  lands.  If  there  be  no  crop  or 
stubble  on  the  ground,  to  show  what  kinds  of  grain  are  grown  in  such  a 
field,  or  if  there  is  no  person  present  to  inform  him,  the  surveyor  must 
determine  its  dass,  for  grounds  are  generally  classed  as  beforementioned 
according  to  the  kinds  for  whose  culture  they  are  fitted.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  a  surveyor  has  determined,  from  information  acquired  on  the  spot,  or 
from  his  knowledge  of  soils,  that  a  particular  field  of  dry  grain  is  fit  for  the 
culture  of  the  following  kinds,  and  that  it  will  yield  per  acre  560  measures 
of  ragi,  or  400  measures  of  kambu. 

''  The  gross  average  yield  per  acre  is  thus  480  local,  or  432  Madras  mea- 
sures; deducting  31^  per  cent.  (135  Madras  measures)  for  unfavourable 
seasons,  the  average  net  yield  is  297  Madras  measures,  which,  valued  at 
15  j^  KantirSya  fanams  or  Bupees  4-7-2  per  candy  of  144  Madras  measures,  is 
worth  Rupees  9-2-9.  The  raiyalfs  share  at  68  per  cent,  amounts  to  Bupees 
6-3-10  ;  and  the  Oovemment  share  at  32  per  cent,  to  Bupees  2-14-11. 

**  Suppose  a  surveyor  wishes  to  determine  by  the  same  means  the  value  of 
a  wet  field,  supplied  by  a  tank  without  assistance  from  wells,  and  that 
consequently  it  yields  in  plentiful  years  1,152  Madras  measures ;  deducting 
18}  per  cent.  (216  Madras  measures)  for  unfavourable  seasons,  the  net  yield 
is  936  Madras  measures,  which,  valued  at  the  average  price  of  16  £[antirSya 
fanams  or  Bupees  4-10-8  per  candy  of  144  Madras  measures,  is  Bupees 
30-5-4.  The  raiyat's  share  at  62^  -pet  cent,  is  Bupees  18-15-4,  and  the 
Oovemment  share  at  37^  per  cent,  is  Bupees  11-6-0. 

''193.  The  magnitude  of  the  work  requiring  every  possible  abridgment  of 
labour,  the  following  table  of  rates  for  every  gradation  of  soil  was  prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  surveyors : — 
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''  As  this  table  precludes  the  occasion  for  calculations,  it  reduces  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  a  sur^eTor  to  a  knovledge  of  the  soil,  and  the  discrimi- 
nation of  situations. 

'' 194.  The  modification  of  the  rates,  thus  prescribed,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  land  and  the  cultivator,  is  from  necessity  discretionaiy, 
and  the  final  adjustment  of  them  by  comparison  with  former  rent  and  actual 
demand,  though  expressible  in  figures,  must  likewise  be  the  result  of  aooom- 
modation  and  attention  to  the  raiyafs  ability. 

**  195.  As  already  noticed,  all  valuations  of  land  were  necessarily  made  by 
comparison,  and  reference  to  the  measures  used  in  the  districts  surveyed. 
There  were  four  sets  of  these  tables,  and  they  were  disting^uished  from  one 
another  by  the  principal  districts  in  which  they  were  used,  viz.,  Salem, 
8ankagiridrug,  Dharmapuri,  and  XrishnagirL 

**  The  soil  in  general  is  poorest  in  Pennfigaram,  on  the  highest  level ;  and 
gradually  better  to  the  southward  and  eastward  on  the  lower  level.  These 
diiferences  may  be  owing  to  Ihe  high  lands  being  more  exposed  to  the 
winds,  and  to  the  decomposed  or  finer  particles  of  the  soil  being  washed 
away  by  the  rain  into  the  beds  of  rivers ;  but  they  may  chiefly  proceed  from 
the  state  of  husbandry,  which  appears  to  be  farthest  advanced  in  the 
districts  that  are  highest  assessed.* 

"  198.  The  total  of  all  the  arable  lands  dry  and  wet,  in  the  several  districts 
in  the  years  they  were  severally  surveyed,  amounted  to  1,125,023  acres ;  and 
the  assessment  (which  it  must  be  remembered  is  the  rental  paid  by  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  for  all  descriptions  of  land  GoYemment  and  Infim) 
certainly  never  was  ascertained  before  with  so  much  exactness  in  any  part 
of  India.  A  partial  comparison  only  can  be  made  with  the  rental  of  any 
former  year,  because  there  is  none '  complete.  To  efPect  one  with  the 
settlement  of  Faali  1202,  the  quit-rents,  tribute,  village  taxes,  licenses, 
customs,  and  hill  rents  must  be  deducted,  and  the  cost  of  the  district 
establishment  must  be  added,  to  give  Bupees  13,07,615,  the  land  assessment 
of  the  arable  Government  lands  on  the  phiins.  It  further  requires  the 
deduction  of  lands  granted  to  pagoda  and  village  establishments  to  produce 
the  rental  correspondent  with  the  above,  viz.,  Bupees  16,1*0,164. 

"  The  subjoined  table  will  show  how  the  two  rentals  have  thus  been  quali- 
fied to  ensure  the  desired  comparison  : — 


In  FaaU  1202. 

By  Survey. 

Name  of 

Diviidons. 

Rent  of 
Arable 
Land. 

Rent  of 
Arable 
land. 

< 
Increaae. 

Per 
Gent. 

Settling 
0£Boer. 

Southern          

Central 

Northern         

B8. 

6,12,4S9 
6,28,806 
2,66,319 

B8. 

6,99,616 
6,45,694 
3,44,963 

BS. 

1,87,027 
16,888 
78,634 

36^ 
29} 

MacLeod. 
Munro. 

13,07,616 

16,90,164 

2,82,649 

21J 

*  I  imagine  that  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
all  other  advantagea,  the  **  aasesament  of  the  aouthem  is  on  the  average  12  or  15  per  cent* 
higher  than  that  of  the  northern  taluks ;  the  southern  pay  ahout  24  and  the  northfini  U 
fanams  for  every  acre  of  dry  land."  Notes  by  Oaptam  Munro  on  the  proposed  Raiyatvan 
Oode.     Vide  Dykes  on  Salem,  page  113.->R.E.P. 

*  Up  to  this  time  the  lands  had  not  been  registered  on  one  uniform  system  throughout 
the  dislanct  genen^y  ;  the  survey  was  ttot  ^en^leted  till  Fasli  1207.— R.K.P. 
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*'  [In  additum  io  the  land  aueummi,  imports  tm  products^  tradei  and  imphmmU 
wan  Med.  These  were  variously  dossed  as  vtUags  taxes^  district  licenses  and 
nsd  customs.  VUlags  taoBSs  produced  a  revenue  of  Rupees  1,00,986,  hy  assessing 
smiting  fumaoeSy  lime  kUns^  saltpetre  hailerSf  manufactories  of  earth  salt  and 
fidkr^s  earth,  graainp  grounds^  fruit  trees,  plouykmen,  labourers,  Mahratta 
mtantSj  wood  cutters,  grass  cutters  and  thieves,  tank  diggers,  dancers,  wrestlers, 
priests,  merchants,  artizans,  ^eJ] 

"201.  The  headmen  and  village  acootintants  from  time  immemorial  had 
tiie  privilege  of  drawing  what  revenue  they  could  from  the  products  and 
mhabitants  of  their  respective  villages.  The  rates  of  assessment  are 
therefore  different  in  every  two  villages. 

"  204.  It  is  material  to  observe  that  the  headmen  levy  only  one  tax  from 
vrery  caste  or  trade. 

"  206.  When  the  districts  were  ceded  to  the  Company  the  Chettis  ^  of 
oertain  castes,  exercising  judicial  authority  over  their  clients,  were  in  the 
practice  of  levying  taxes  on  the  PaUars,  a  caste  of  husbandmen ;  on  the 
five  castes  of  artizans,  viz.,  goldsmiths,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  braziers 
and  stone  cutters ;  and  on  washermen,  barbers,  pariahs,  chaklars  and  others. 
The  Ghettis  likewise  exacted  fines  for  murder,  theft,  adultery,  fornication, 
breach  of  marriage  contract,  also  for  killing  cattle,  brahmani  kites,  monkeys, 
Boakesy  &c.  The  Government,  in  consideration  of  these  privileges,  had 
imposed  a  tax  upon  the  Chettis ;  but  conceiving  that  I  and  my  Assistants 
might  administer  justice  throughout  the  districts  with  greater  impartiality 
thtm  the  Chettis,  their  judicial  powers  were  annulled,  and  with  them  the 
tax  upon  castes ;  so  that  ever  since,  the  villagers  generally  have  paid  only 
one  tax  to  the  PatSl  *  (besides  land  rent),  and  one  to  the  farmers  of  the 
eostoms. 

"  [District  licenses  produced  Rupees  87,866,  including  a  royalty  on  timber, 
hmhoos,  honey,  roots,  dyes,  and  other  jungle  products  ;  the  privilege  of  selling 
spirituous  liquors  and  collecting  a  percentage  duty  on  the  produce  of  the  looms  ; 
the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  red  thread  and  ghi ;  a  cess  on  garden  produce,  Sfc. 

"  Customs  produced  Rupees  72,445,  cmd  were  levied  on  grain  and  goods  of  every 
description,  on  shops  and  stalls,  fairs  and  markets,  on  merchants,  pilgrims^  catHe, 
sheep  and  poultry"]. 

"  The  customs  are  exacted  at  chaukis,  or  toll  houses,  at  the  entrance  into 
mandavas '  and  villages,  or  where  roads  meet  or  cross.  The  number  of 
toll  houses  depends  on  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  mandavas,  and  on  the 
roads  that  pass  through  them.  The  general  rule  is  never  to  charge  duty  on 
the  same  articles  more  than  once  in  any  mandava ;  the  toll  gatherers  there- 
fore give  the  merchants  certificates,  wherever  they  pay,  which  pass  them 

1  There  is  however  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  right  and  left  hand  castes,  the 
trials  of  the  former  being  always  conducted  under  one  headman,  and  those  of  the  latter 
oo  the  other  hand  before  a  council  of  several  members  who  are  invariably  of  the  Ghetti 
eaate.  The  headman  of  the  right-hand  caste  is  also  called  Chetti,  though  in  reality  of 
somewhat  lower  caste ;  and  the  fines  among  his  people  as  a  matter  of  course  formed  part 
of  his  official  income.  Vide  Dykes  on  Salem,  pcige  223. — R.K.P.  [The  word  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Chetti  caste :  it  is  used  for  the  headman  of  any  caste,  and  it  is  derived  from 
^e  Sk.Jyeshtha  or  '  best.*    The  word  is  used  with  perfect  correctness  by  Read.] 

*  The  htwdman  of  the  village. — R.E.P. 

>  The  mandava  was  the  customs  farm  let  to  a  contractor,  and  included  a  certain 
number  of  villages,  or  a  oertain  length  of  road.— R.K.F. 
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free  at  other  toll  gates  within  the  same  mandava.  The  effect  of  the  customi 
upon  trade  depends  on  the  amoont  charged  on  commodities,  and  the  nninber 
of  custom  houses.  To  illustrate  the  effect  the  customs  have  in  trade,  the 
next  statement  exhibits  the  mandavas  and  oustoms  upon  the  roads  round 
Salem,  the  principal  manufacturing  and  trading  town  in  the  Ceded  Districts. 
"  These  roads  are  five  in  number  and  branch  out  to  different  quarten 
from  Salem  as  follows : — 

1.  To  Attiir,  £.  36  miles  through  five  mandavas. 

2.  To  TfttayangSrpSttai,  S.E.  54  miles  through  four  mandavas. 

3.  To  Paramatti,  8.  42  miles  through  four  mandavas. 

4.  To  Pulfimpatti,  W.  34  miles  through  four  mandavas. 

5.  To  Dharmapuri,  N.W.  40  miles  through  five  mandavas. 

"  229.  The  whole  distance  being  206'  miles,  and  the  mandavas  25,  it  appean 
their  average  number  is  one  to  eveiy  eight  miles  and  two  furlongs.  Their 
multipHcity  has  originated  from  the  number  of  small  estates  or  districts  into 
which  the  country  was  anciently  divided,  when  every  pSlaiakar  established 
toU  houses  at  the  boundary  of  his  domains,  to  increase  his  income.  The 
customs  levied  on  passing  through  any  single  mandava  may  appear  trifling, 
but  their  amount  on  the  transit  of  goods  through  whole  provinces  should  be 
considered.  It  appears  that  the  B&rahmahal  being  generally  about  150  miles 
from  the  coast,  the  customs  on  the  products  of  the  oounizy  transported  to 
that  distance  are  on  the  average  40  per  cent,  of  their  prime  oo^  which 
must  prevent  the  greater  part  of  them  being  ever  sent  to  the  coast  for  sale ; 
the  customs  on  imports,  which  have  chiefly  to  travel  about  the  same  distance, 
average,  from  the  eastward  twelve  and  from  the  westward  seven,  per  cent 
on  the  cost.  The  customs  have  never  been  regulated  by  any  other  rules 
than  what  have  occurred  to  the  farmers ;  and  no  other  reason  oan  be  given 
for  the  arbitrary  charge  on  the  value  of  commodities. 

**  230.  There  appear  to  be  several  objections  to  the  road  customs  as  they 
stand  at  present ;  their  variety,  which  must  subject  the  merchants  to  fre- 
quent impositions  on  the  part  of  the  farmers ;  their  exorbitance,  which  must 
be  a  great  obstruction  to  trade ;  and  the  number  of  toll  bars,  which  impede 
the  merchants  in  travelling.  Litigations  frequently  arise  about  the  rates 
demanded*  If  deemed  politic  to  continue  these  customs,  they  might  be 
generally  equalized  to  a  certain  rate  of  percentage  upon  the  average  price 
of  every  artide,  the  rates  might  be  reduced,  and  all  the  toll  bars,  except  at 
the  common  boundaries  of  districts,  might  be  abolished. 

' '  239.  Agreeably  to  what  has  been  already  observed  of  imposts  in  general, 
the  privilege  of  levying  customs  has  usually  belonged  to  the  owners  of 
landed  property.  According  to  the  survey  registers,  the  customs  amount 
to  Bupees  72,445,  but,  depending  on  the  offers  of  candidates,  they  must 
fluctuate  more  than  any  other  branch  of  revenue. 

*'  242.  It  appears  from  investigation,  that  the  collections  of  the  customs 
were  three  times  more  than  the  rents  in  one  mandava ;  it  is  therefore  hit  to 
suppose  that  they  are  seldom  less  than  double  the  receipts  of  Government 
Their  consequently  falling  so  heavy  on  the  people  while  they  contribute  so 
little  to  revenue,  and  so  much  to  the  discouragement  of  trade,  is  a  powerful 


^  Tliere  are  now,  good  and  bad,  some  1,800  milee  of  road  in  the  diafanct,  besides  tiie 
railway  lines. 
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reason  for  their  abolition,  or  their  being  modified  for  the  general  interests. 
It  appears  from  the  above,  that  if  the  road  customs  were  abolished,  and  the 
town  customs  continued  as  at  present,  thej  would  yield  only  about  Kupees 
4,550,  and  the  rates  might  in  such  case  be  quadrupled,  when  they  would 
amount  to  Bupees  18,200. 
"  243.  Quit  rents  are  the  rents  paid  for  certain  Inftm  Tillages  or  allotments 
Qnr  Ksm        ^^  land.    They  are  literally  such  portions  of  the  fuU  rent 

paid  by  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  as  were  originally 
reserved  by  Government  when  it  granted  away  those  villages  and  lands,  or 
sach  as  have  been  since  demanded  from  the  incumbents.  The  rents  origi- 
nally demanded  were  supposed  to  leave  sufficient  portions  of  the  full  rent 
fat  the  intended  purposes,  whether  for  defra3ring  the  expenses  of  cultiva- 
tion, revenue  or  police,  religious  or  charitable  establishments.  Tipu 
resumed  all  that  were  gratuitous,  and  charged  full  rent ;  but  a  quarter  of 
some,  half  of  others,  and  three  quarters  of  a  few  were  afterwards  remitted. 
Most  of  those  whose  remitted  portions  were  conditional,  being  fees  or  sti- 
pends for  rustic,  municipal  and  other  services,  have  Ukewise  been  raised 
frran  time  to  time,  and  some  of  them  abolished. 
"  245.  FQehkash  is  the  tribute  which  pfilaiak&rs  and  zamindars,  who  are 

vassals  or  dependent  chiefis,  pay  to  their  superior  or 
™'  sovereign  for  their  districts  or  principaUtiee.  From  its 
being  impossible,  without  expelling  such  vassals,  to  ascertain  their  income 
accurately,  tributes  are  very  unequally  imposed,  and  are  commonly  as  much 
as  the  sovereign  thinks  the  vassals  can  be  prevailed  on  to  pay.  The  propor- 
tion of  tribute  to  revenue  being  nowhere  prescribed,  and  usage  being  the 
best  guide  in  default  of  prescription,  I  determined  the  peshkash  I  had  to 
settle  in  1791  by  taking  nearly  the  average  proportion  that  the  former 
tributes  bore  to  the  collections. 
"  247.  All  hills  are  included  in  districts  on  the  plains,  and  some  are  divided 

among  two  or  more  districts.*  Some  of  the  villages  on 
the  plains  that  skirt  the  hills,  called  **  kombS,"  have 
been  particularly  surveyed,  but  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the  larger 
kombS  villages,  the  scattered  situations  of  their  inhabitants,  their  jealousy 
of  interference,  poverty  and  independence,  have  rendered  it  impracticable 
to  do  more  than  make  a  rude  estimate  of  their  value,  by  villages  or  districts, 
according  to  drcumstancee.  Some  have  been  settled  individually,  and  by 
villages,  but  it  has  been  necessary  to  settle  others  by  nfidus  or  whole 
districts.  If  the  diief  s  of  some  of  tiie  larger  tracts  were  to  decline  to  come 
to  any  settlement,  it  would  be  difficult  to  compel  them,  as  it  is  dangerous  for 
an  inhabitant  of  the  plains  to  remain  24  hours  on  the  hills,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  discover  the  haxmts  of  the  hillmen.  There  is  one  range  of 
mountains,  called  Kalrflyanmalai,  forming  about  30  miles  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  district  between  Atttlr  and  Chengamma  (in  South  Areot)» 
iluKt  has  assumed  independence,'  and  owing  to  the  circumstances  I  have 

'  ]i.R.R7.  Venkatasabba  Rao  states  that  this  tribute  was  at  60  per  cent,  of  the  reat-valod 
ef  theeetates  and  that  there  was  then  only  one  palalam,  tu.,  Kangondi.  The  Pilaiakaim 
ef  the  KafaAyaziB  appear  to  have  been  dealt  with  differently. 

»  Talnks.— R.K.P. 

'  A  portion  of  these  hiDs  are  to  this  day  held  free  of  asseosment.— R.K.P.  (1S64  f)  ef . 
sab  Toc.  Chap.  II,  Vol.  II. 
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mentioned,  the  calling  it  in  question  has  not  appeared  wordiy  of  a  trial. 
The  settlement  of  the  hills  being  generally  in  the  g^oss,  and  on  a  t&tj 
indefinite  proportion  of  the  produce,  it  forms  a  head  of  revenue  distinct  from 
land  rent,  quit  rent,  or  tribute. 

**  248.  These  hiU  rents  are  always  included  with  the  village  taxes,  quit 
rents  and  tribute,  under  the  general  head  of  land  rent ;  but  forming  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  jamft,^  they  ought  to  be  separately  reported  on. 

' '  [^Sere  follow  ealctdationt  of  the  rmt  or  mrpku  produce  of  the  labour  and  indtu- 
try  of  the  dietridy  hut  theee  ealetdattoni  are  of  no  real  valuer  as  th&jf  are  baeed  em 
ffuesswori,  and  worked  out  hy  the  aid  of  eHimatee  that  are  at  beet  only  ofproxi' 
mate.'] 

''271.  It  is  rather  doubtful  what  mode  of  management  was  first  adopted 

after  the  country  was  brought  under  the  dominion  of 

Charobb  op  Col-    powerful  chiefs,  and  divided  into  districts  or  principalities ; 

but  it  appears  from  the  earliest  accounts  that  the  conduct 
of  cultivation,  revenue,  police  and  justice  was  whoUy  entrusted  to  establish- 
ments of  servants  whose  offices  became  hereditary.  The  principal  ones 
consisted  of  nStfirs,*  maniyakSrs,  and  sampratis  who  had  the  chu^  of 
whole  districts,  and  the  inferior  ones  of  gaundans  and  kamams,  who  were 
the  heads  and  accoimtants  of  villages.  These  had  their  establishments  of 
district  and  village  servants,  and  there  is  reason  to  conjecture  that  they  were 
entirely  supported,  at  first  by  lands  and  by  fees  or  perquisites  from  the 
produce,  till  a  change  of  system  was  introduced  by  the  Maisur  Cbvemment, 
who  remunerated  their  officers  with  monthly  pay  or  with  lands  in  lieu  of 
pay ;  from  which  it  appears  that  depriving  them  of  hereditary  right  was  the 
object  of  the  innovation. 

''  272.  The  system  which  I  suppose  to  have  obtained  generally,  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  in  the  BSrahmahal  towards  the  dose  of  the  16th  centuzy. 
In  1784  this  was  abolished,  and  orders  were  given  for  escheating  the  InAm 
lands  and  perquisites.  The  village  servants  being  indispensable,  their 
offices  were  continued,  but  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  expense  of  collection 
into  one  account,  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  service  lands  of  the  Company's 
districts  should  be  included  in  the  settlement  and  in  the  cash  accounts. 

''  273.  All  the  Company's  establishments  of  servants  are  now  paid  in 
money ;  and  their  salaries  amounted  in  1208  to  Bs.  3,65,629,  or  18f  per  cent 
of  Es.  17,42,224,  the  amount  of  the  Company's  gross  collections  that  year. 
Though  it  was  not  intended  to  escheat  the  InSm  lands  of  village  servants,  it 
appears  they  have  been  annexed  in  the  survey  registers  to  the  Gk>vemm6nt 
lands.  These  ought  probably  to  have  been  entered  under  a  different  head; 
but  as  that  is  doubtful,  I  have  added  the  amoimt  to  the  village  establish- 
ment, which,  including  the  Collectors'  commission  and  salaries,  makes  the 
total  charges  of  ooUection  Es.  3,86,318,  or  17^  per  cent,  of  Es.  21,99,336,  the 
total  gross  collections  of  the  Company's  lands  in  1208.  Taken  as  they  standi 
the  whole  charges  of  collection  paid  in  land  and  money  come  to  Es.  4,71,236, 


»  CoUactionB.— B.K.P. 

'  Nat&ra  or  NfttaxuaikftrarB  are  still  known  by  name,  but  the  title  is  merely  hononrj 
or  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  Maniyak&r  to  denote  the  chief  revenue  officer  cdf  a  village- 
The  Sampratis  till  quite  lately  held  an  intermediate  station  in  some  districts  between  ftho 
TiUage  aoooontante  and  talnk  gomastas,  and  corresponded  to  the  Nfttkaranams  of  Ttidiine* 
poly  ax^  Xanjore,  bat  the  office  is  now  abolished. 
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whidi  IB  20  per  cent,  of  Be.  28,55,575,  the  total  of  the  Company's,  the  pSlaia- 
kin'  and  the  jftghlrdATs'  gross  collections  on  raiyatw&ri  and  inam  lands." 

The  Temaining  matters  touched  on  in  Mr.  Puckle's  summary  have  been 
noticed  elsewliere. 

The  taluks  of  Tirupatfir  and  Kunnattur  (a  portion  of  the  present  XTttan- 
karai  Taluk),  which  belonged  to  Captain  Graham's  diyision,  having  been 
settled  by  Bead  himself,  the  above  rules  were  strictly  carried  out  in  those 
taluks.  How  the  rules  were  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  in 
the  Northern  and  Central  Divisions  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  extracts 
from  Munro's  and  Qraham's  letters : — 


"  6.  The  Hindnyi  Rules  for  sorveyon  transmitted  by  yon  have  heeii  ixiTariably  followed 
in  the  Central  Division. 

"7.  In  some  instances  where  the  Patdls  have  preferred  the  improvement  of  their  villages 
to  other  conaderations,  the  rents  imposed  by  them  on  the  ryots  for  four  or  five  years  would 
be  the  safest  g^de  for  regulating  the  settlement  in  lease.  The  proportion  of  Patfils  who 
hsve  acted  in  this  manner  is,  however,  very  small,  for  they  have  in  general,  either  to 
ntisfy  their  own  rapacity  or  that  of  their  employers,  paid  no  regard  to  any  principle  of 
equity  in  their  assessments.  Under  the  former  Government,  whenever  it  was  known  that 
any  c^Uiem  were  rich,  and  often  merely  on  suspicion,  though  the  fact  was  otherwise,  heavy 
fines  were  levied  upon  them,  and  they,  in  turn,  reimbursed  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  ryots.  It  frequently  happened  that  the  sum  was  too  great  for  the  whole  villages  to  raise. 
Beoonxse  was  then  had  to  a  s&ukar — probably  an  agent  of  the  Amildars,  who  advanced 
the  money  wanted  upon  a  joint  bond  of  all  the  inhabitants.  To  discharge  this  bond, 
the  Patel  was  often  constrained  for  a  number  of  years  to  collect  money,  without  any  rule, 
wherever  he  could  find  it ;  and  the  villages  by  this  means  at  length  fell  into  decay. 

^  Head  Pat^  who  had  interest  at  the  kacheri,  frequently  contrived  to  get  the  manage- 
ment of  six  or  eight  villages,  all  of  which  they  assessed,  both  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
themaelveB  to  pnrchase  a  continuance  of  their  situation  and  to  lighten  the  rents  of  their 
own  villages.  In  it  (these  viUages  ?)  they  sometimes  made  a  general  reduction  and  some- 
times only  a  partial  one  for  the  benefit  of  their  relations.  If  the  Kumam  did  not  concur 
with  their  views,  they  removed  him,  and  appointed  one  of  their  own,  who  entered,  in  his 
public  acoonnts,  only  the  amount  of  what  the  PatAl  paid  to  revenue,  not  of  what  he 
o6Ue(ied  from  the  ryots.  The  private  or  true  account  was  concealed  and  the  low  valua- 
tion, introduced  by  the  Patfils,  was  considered  as  the  standard,  till  they  were  removed,  and 
supplanted  by  rivals  who,  knowing  these  circumstances,  again  raised  the  favoured  villages 
to  their  real  value  or  even  beyond  it,  and,  in  their  turn,  brought  their  own  villages  as 
mneb.  below  it.  As  they  were  displaced  as  often  as  the  kacheri  thought  it  more  advan- 
tigeoQB  to  employ  other  men,  so  the  particular  villages,  to  which  they  belonged,  always 
shared  their  fate,  one  year  fiourishing  under  easy  rents,  and  the  next  the  inhabitants 
driven  away  by  oppression.  From  these  causes  and  many  others,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
particularise,  the  rents  of  most  villages  were  scarcely  ever  stationary  for  more  than  a  few 
years ;  but  were  perpetually  fiuotuating  from  a  degree  much  below  the  just  standard  to 
one  far  above  it.  The  whole  country  might  therefore  be  divided  into  the  following  dasBes 
of  viHages ;  such  as  have  been  raised  by  Patels  above  the  fair  rent ;  such  as  have  been 
rsduced  by  Patdls  below  it;  such  as,  having  been  ruined  by  the  exaction  of  heavy  fines 
cr  exorbitant  rents,  were  necessarily  reduced,  but  having  by  long  indulgence  recovered 
ffaeir  loBsea,  are  now  in  a  condition  of  being  raised ;  such  as  having  been  necessarily 
reduced  are  not  yet  able  to  bear  any  increase ;  and  such,  though  very  few,  as  are  fairly 


'*!  have  found  these  inequalities  more  prevalent  in  the  four  divisions  of  Sankagiridrug 
than  in  other  places,  beoanse  the  Patdls,  being  so  near  the  head  kacheri,  had  a  better 
Offpcatajiiby  than  those  of  other  districts  of  inirig^uing  there  and  turning  out  each  other. 
The  number  of  them,  employed  at  one  time  as  managersof  several  villages,  varied  from 
two  or  three  to  twenty  or  thirty ;  and  by  this  constant  struggle  for  power,  the  state  of 
OMMt  of  the  viUagee  of  that  disbiot  has  been  entirely  changed  within  the  last  ten  or 
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twelTo  years,  so  that  many  have  fallen  to  one  quarter  of  their  former  rent,  while  otfaen 
have  risen  in  the  same  proportion. 

''8,  9.  The  oheervations  on  this  first  rate  of  assessment  are  very  jnst,  when  it  is  not 
influenced  by  the  causes  above  mentioned. 

*'  10, 1 1, 12, 13.  AU  that  is  here  said  respecting  the  survey  valuations  and  the  false  one 
or  demand  of  the  ryots,  always  occurs  in  the  course  of  fn^Ving  the  settlements. 

**  14,  16.  The  means  used  to  prevail  upon  the  ryots  to  agree  to  what  is  supposed  to  be 
the  fair  asseesment  vary  according  to  circumstances.  But  the  general  piincipk  is 
to  compare  the  survey  valuation,  the  rent  formerly  paid,  and  the  tenns  now  demanded 
by  the  ryots,  and  to  be  regulated  in  fixing  the  medium  by  the  actual  ability  of  the  ryot, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  discovered.  If  the  ryot's  demand  corresponds  nearly  with  hi?  fonner 
rent  and  the  survey  valuation,  it  is  accepted.  If  his  former  rent  is  considerably  imder 
the  survey,  and,  if  his  demand  is  only  equal  to  his  former  rent  or  is  even  bdow  it,  if  it 
appears  that  he  can  afford  no  more,  it  is  accepted.  If  his  former  rent  is  below  the  smvey, 
and  if  it  is  known  that  it  pressed  heavy  upon  him,  it  is  lowered,  even  thou^  he  ahonld 
agree  to  pay  it.  In  every  case,  where  he  agrees  to  pay  his  former  rent,  and  this  rent 
exceeds  the  survey,  it  is  lowered ;  because,  though  he  is  rich  and  industrious,  and  win,  no 
doubt,  fulfil  his  engagement,  yet  if  he  dies,  his  lands  will  not  be  productive  in  other 
hands.  The  reduction  of  rents  is  easily  settled,  but  when  they  are  to  be  raised,  mors 
discussion  is  required.  The  lands  to  be  raised  are  usually  either  such  as  once  paid  a 
high  rent,  but  were  lowered  through  the  influence  of  friends,  or  necessarily  from  misfoi^ 
tunes,  or  such  as  have  never  paid  more  than  their  present  rent,  but,  having  been  originallf 
received  as  waste,  have  been  permitted  from  &vour  or  neglect  to  remain  at  the  finfc 
valuation.  If  the  ryot's  demand  comes  near  the  survey,  the  business  is  settled,  and  his 
rent  is  raised  in  two  or  three  years,  but  never  at  once  to  the  fixed  standard.  If  he  does  not 
agree  to  any  increase,  the  survey  valuation  is  explained  to  him.  The  Eamam's  accounts 
of  the  high  rents,  formerly  paid  by  his  land,  are  produced  and  he  is  told  what  is  paid 
for  such  lands,  as  his  own,  by  the  neighbouring  ryots  ;  if  he  still  persists  in  his  refoasl, 
and  it  is  known  from  the  report  of  the  inhabitants  that  he  can  pay,  but  holds  out  merely 
from  obstinacy,  he  is  desired  to  give  up  the  land  to  any  other  person  who  is  willing  to 
take  it.  If  such  a  person  is  present,  it  has  generally  the  effect  of  bringing  him  to  the 
terms  proposed ;  but  if,  as  it  frequently  happens,  no  such  man  can  be  found,  because  every 
one  has  as  much  of  his  own  as  he  can  cultivate,  it  becomes  necessary  either  to  give  it  to 
him  below  its  value  or  to  leave  it  waste.  Both  modes  are  adopted  as  occasion  answen.  If 
we  were  always  to  give  way,  it  would  encourage  every  ryot  to  insist  on  having  his  fann 
much  below  its  worth.  The  land  is  therefore  sometimes  ordered  to  remain  waste.  This 
keeps  them  in  check,  because  every  man  is  apprehensive  that  his  own  may  be  selected  lor 
this  purpose.  In  some  particular  instances,  when  the  Patdl  has  great  influence  otw  the 
ryots,  he  lays  a  plan  for  bringing  the  kacheri  to  his  own  terms.  He  says  he  does  not 
care  how  much  the  village  paid  some  years  ago,  or  how  it  is  estimated  by  the  surrey,  that 
he  will  give  a  certain  sum  for  it  and  no  more.  If  this  is  greatly  below  the  proper  assess 
ment,  it  is  answered  that  no  bargain  can  be  made  with  him  for  the  whole  village,  but  only 
for  his  own  lands,  and  that  those  of  every  ryot  will  be  settled  separately.  Chie  or  two  of  the 
ryots  are  then  called  to  have  their  rents  paid  (settled  ?],  but  they  say  that  they  are  poor 
people  and  cannot  agree  to  anything  till  they  are  sure  that  the  Patti,  by  keeping  his  tumf 
is  to  remain  among  them ;  that  he  lends  them  money  and  supports  them  all  during  sevnal 
months  in  the  yeax ,  and  that  if  he  goes  away  they  must  follow  him.  The  rest  all  tell  the 
same  story,  though  nuiny  of  them  are  probably  richer  than  him  (the  Patdl  f),  AppIicatiflB 
is  again  niade  to  him,  but  he  adheres  to  his  first  proposal.  When  neither  the  aiguments 
of  the  kacheri  nor  of  the  ryots  of  other  villages  can  produce  any  effect,  he  and  his  xyoU 
are  desired  to  relinquish  all  their  lands.  They,  of  course,  refuse  to  comply.  There  is  no 
resource  then  but  to  confine  the  Patel  till  he  consents  to  pay  something  near  what  is 
reckoned  the  fair  valuation.  The  ryots  then  without  any  further  trouble  follow  his 
example. 

«  In  making  the  settlements,  after  the  rents  of  two  or  three  ryots  are  settled,  they  assi^ 
in  settling  those  of  the  rest.  The  Patdls  and  ryots  of  other  villages,  many  of  whom  aie 
always  present  on  such  occasions,  are  also  usually  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  nx^hing 
ifl  ever  finally  oanclnded  without  taking  their  opinion.    I  have  sometimes  thought  that  it 
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voaU  be  best  to  leave  the  linnonement  to  the  ryots  themeelTes,  hut  it  did  not  answer  on 
txiaL  In  entering  upon  a  new  district,  the  first  village  will  rate  itself  very  fairly,  because 
the  ryots  conceive  that  yon  will  not  admit  an  assessment  below  the  actual  value  of  the 
hnds;  bnt  the  ryots  of  the  next  village,  encouraged  by  seeing  that  their  neighbours  had 
leoBTed  their  own  terms,  venture  to  rate  their  village  a  sixth  or  an  eighth  under  what  it 
osgfat  to  be.  If  this  also  is  agreed  to,  the  third  village  will  go  still  further  from  the  true 
valostion.  Neithar  can  the  ryots  of  other  villages  be  always  trusted,  because,  besides 
pntiality  to  relations,  they  have  often  lands  of  their  own  under  the  names  of  their 
nrfsnts,  who  are  supposed  by  the  kacheri  to  be  independent  fanners ;  but,  as  far  as  is 
cosastent  with  guaiding  against  these  influences,  ryots  are  everywhere  employed  as 
smdi  as  possible  in  settling  the  assessment.  I  have  always  inculcated  to  every  person 
ODgaged  in.  it  that  the  object  is  not  an  increase  of  revenue,  but  to  regulate  the  rents  in 
sndi  a  manner  that  they  may  be  collected  with  ease,  and  without  ever  distressing  the 
ishtlntaots." 

Segaiding  the  Noiihem  DiTision  Captain  Graliain  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  Being  desired  to  state  the  manner  in  which  the  survey  of  the  districts,  assigned  to  me, 
liss  been  conducted,  I  hope  the  following  succinct  account  will  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
present,  tall  the  taluk  of  Bayak<yta,  the  last  in  the  northern  division,  shall  be  finished, 
when  more  leisure,  and  more  complete  information,  will  enable  me  to  arrange  my  ideas, 
aed  give  that  full  attention  to  the  subject  which  its  great  importance  requires. 

"  I.  On  taking  up  the  survey,  where  you  left  off,  and  increasing  the  number  of  surveyors 
Id  the  full  oosnplement,  it  appeared  of  consequence  to  establish  some  check  on  the  conduct  of 
&ose  employed,  who,  I  was  sensible,  notwithstanding  our  utmost  vigilance  would  have  many 
eppcctunitieB  of  gratifying  that  propensity  which  is  in  general  the  leading  feature  in  their 
eharaetera.  This  object,  it  was  thought,  might  in  some  degree  be  attained  by  administer- 
ing sn  oath  in  the  usual  form  and  to  the  following  purport :  '  That  they  would  conduct 
fhemsdves  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  neither  enhancing  the  value  nor  increasing  the 
extent  of  the  lands,  from  a  hope  of  obtaining  public  favour,  or  to  gratify  private  enmity  ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  by  accepting  a  bribe,  subject  themselves,  on  detection,  to  exemplary 
panisfameot  and  dismission.'  Having  received  from  you  a  party  of  surveyors,  who  had 
teen  em^oyed  on  the  three  eastern  districts,  those  entertained  by  me  were  obliged  to 
attend  them  iar  a  month,  or  till  they  were  reported  qualified  to  act  by  themselves,  which 
was  asoerteuned  by  assigning  them  a  field,  irregular  in  its  form,  and  oonsiBting  of  a  number 
of  aeofit  or  offsets.  The  mode  of  measurement  and  valuation  will  appear  from  the  annexed 
sppendiz,  which  contains  a  translation  of  the  series  of  accounts  required  to  complete  the 
survey  of  each  village,  being  mmm  in  number. 

**  2.  It  has  been  my  uniform  endeavour  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  principal  people 
employed  under  me  that  the  object  of  the  survey  was,  not  so  much  as  to  obtain  an  increate 
as  to  establish  an  equaluation  of  assessment. 

**  3.  It  was  determined  that  the  mode  of  measurement,  valuation,  and  structure  of  accounts 
tnosmitted  by  you,  as  exhibiting  your  own  practice,  should  be  followed,  unless  when 
cirenmstances  demanded  a  deviation  therefrom. 

*'  4.  That  in  aU  cases  where  it  appeared  the  valuation  of  his  lands  exceeded  the  ryot's 
ability,  a  reasonable  deduction  should  be  made,  consistent  with  our  knowledge  of  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  rent  he  had  hitherto  paid. 

"  5.  niat  when  the  ryot  expressed  a  wish  to  relinqmsh  a  part  of  the  lands,  which  he  had 
hitherto  cultivated,  policy  required  that  such  request  should  be  complied  with. 

"  6.  That  theJsnds  so  relinqnished,  if  not  disposed  of  to  others,  should  be  kept  in  reserve 
for  futore  applications,  and  that  accurate  acooxmts  of  the  situation,  extent  and  value  of  such 
vnappropriated  lands  should  be  deposited  with  the  fflierishtadar  of  each  diskict  and  the 
Village  Accountants. 

"  7.  That,  if,  during  the  interval  between  the  period  of  taft^Aiihi  (a  term  applied  to  the 
mode  of  reasoning  practised  with  each  ryot  before  the  rent  is  finally  settled,)  and  the 
delivery  of  his  KaulptUli,  any  ryot  should  persist  in  giving  up  his  farm,  it  should  not  be 
foroed  upon  him,  provided  he  made  such  declaration  in  presence  of  the  Collector. 

^  8.  That,  however,  it  appearing  reasonable  that  he  should  account  to  the  Sarkar  for  its 
diare  of  the  jwoduce,  already  in  his  possession,  and  tnotiep  rents,  only,  being  received,  every 
method,  compulsion  eoEoepted,  should  be  used  to  induce  him  to  take  kaul  for  one  year,  at  the 
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ezpiratioa  of  which,  should  he  atill  penut,  the  fann  ahould  either  be  dupoied  of  to  another, 
or  remain  unappropriated. 

'*  9.  That  his  accepting  of  this  haul,  though  differing  from  the  others,  should  not  ooca- 
iion  any  difference  to  him  in  such  abatement  of  his  rent  as  an  investigation  of  drcom- 
stanoes,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  might  render  necessary. 

**  10.  That,  provided  it  did  not  appear  the  ryot  had  neglected  his  &nn,  of  which  a  jndg^ 
ment  would  be  formed  from  the  state  of  the  neighbouzing  fields,  no  rent  should  be 
demanded  for  that  portion  of  it  which  casualties  in  his  family,  among  his  cattle,  a  scardty 
of  water,  or  any  public  calamity  compelled  him  to  leave  uncultivated. 

'*  11.  That  one  of  the  first  questions  to  be  put  to  each  ryot  should  be  whether  he  colti- 
vated  on  his  own  bottom,  or  was  in  partnership  with  others ;  if  the  latter,  that  such  partnen 
should  also  be  summoned  to  the  kacheri,  as  the  means  of  preventing  future  alteroatioii 
on  pretence  of  an  ignorance  of  engagement  entered  into  by  their  principal. 

''  12.  That  in  instances  where  any  of  the  principal  ryots,  having  refused  to  obey  the 
repeated  orders  of  the  Collector  to  attend  the  kacheri  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  his  lease 
assessment,  should  nevertheless,  in  contempt  of  such  orders,  continue  to  cultivate  his  lands, 
and  dandestinely  carry  off  the  produce,  the  Tahsildars  should  be  instructed  to  seise  on  the 
produce,  and,  after  having  strictly  performed  all  engagements  which  might  have  been 
entered  into  with  the  inferior  husbandmen,  to  appropriate  the  residue  for  the  use  of  the 
public 

**  18.  That  when  It  appeared  the  rent  of  a  village  would  be  less,  according  to  the  surrey 
valuation,  than  the  amount  of  the  former  temporary  settlement,  such  increase  having  arisen 
from  one  person  bidding  against  another,  either  from  a  motive  of  personal  enmity,  or  a 
hope  of  profit,  the  assessment  of  such  village  should  be  made  the  last  in  the  district. 

*'  14.  That  when  the  inferior  ryots  preferred  holding  their  lands  on  Batfti  or  Kandftyua 
engagements  with  the  PatAl  or  substantial  fanners,  they  should  not  be  considered  -nhd 
unless  conmiitted  to  writing,  and  countersigned  by  the  Collector,  and,  that  such  engage- 
ments may  be  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  former  (&rmer  F),  they  shall  be  entered  into,  lor 
o«M  year  only, 

"  16.  That,  however,  such  engagements  should  be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
ryots  by  every  means  induced  to  hold  their  lands  iiomediately  from  the  Collector,  beoanae 
they  may  rest  assured  that  an  equitable  division  of  the  produce  will  seldom  take  place, 
and  that  on  some  pretext  or  other  the  Patel  will  defraud  them  of  their  right. 

**  1 6.  That  Wdrapat  hndt,  or  such  as,  being  situated  under  tanks,  and  included  in  no  village^ 
have  always  had  their  rents  paid  in  kind,  from'  which  mode  the  ryots  cannot  be  made  to 
swerve,  such  lands  must  either  be  placed  under  Amdni  management  or  rented  to  some 
principal  inhabitant,  at  a  greater  disadvantage  than  if  the  ryots  would  be  made  indiridnally 
to  pay  Kand&yam  for  their  respective  portions. 

*'  17.  That  the  dividing  of  lands  of  the  above  description,  which  belong  to  villages,  amoDg 
Karaid&rBy  Mamgdrtf  or  village  CoUsetore,  appears  to  be  a  bad  system,  since,  being  in  a  maimer 
forced  upon  them,  it  affords  a  plea  for  remissions,  and,  what  is  worse,  subjects  the  poor 
ryots  to  oppression ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  being  responsible  for  the  rents,  the 
latter  will  be  made  to  assist  with  their  ploughs  in  cultivating  these  lands,  and  negleot 
thereby  their  proper  farms.  This  truth  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  drcnmstancee  of  the 
village  of  Pungani  AttipAdi,  for  which,  ever  since  its  survey,  annual  remissions  hire 
been  found  absolutely  necessary  owing  chiefiy  to  the  Wdrapat  lands  having  been  included 
in  the  JTorauftlr'a  Jamd, 


^34.  That  each  ryot,  before  he  receives  his  KaulpaHi,  shall  declare,  without  reserve, 
whether  he  has  any  reason  to  suppose  that  either  in  the  measurement,  or  valuation  of  his 
lands  any  partiality  has  been  practised ;  on  what  ground  such  a  suppositioaDL  rests,  and  on 
whom  his  suspicions  are  placed. 

'*  36.  That  each  ryot  shall  have  distinctly  read  to  him,  in  the  language  he  undentands, 

and  in  full  kacheri,  the  eituation^  extent,  and  value  of  his  farm,  both  in  Kaniirdya  and  8t^ 

JPayodas,  as  deduced  from  the  survey,  the  rent  he  paid  last  year, — ^the  inereoMe,  if  any,  which 

he  has  consented  to  give  during  the  leaee  ;  the  division  of  that  increase  among  tlu  three 

Jlret  yeare,  and  the  succeeding  permanent  revenue  which  he  is  to  pay  annually." 
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An  oatline  of  MacLeod's  mode  of  settleinent  of  assessment,  which  was 
different  from  Bead's,  is  given  in  the  following  memorandum  of  rules  drawn 
up  bj  him  for  the  guidance  of  his  surveyors : — 

"  Mewnormnda  of  BuIm  directed  to  be  obeerved  in  putting  the  tlrtta  or  valumf  lands. 

**  The  Hrwa  of  every  field  to  be  fixed  upon  the  spot,  and  all  the  party  must  be  of  one 
opiiiion  before  the  tirwa  can  be  det6rmined.(l)  See  Appendix,  infra, 

**  The  kandftyam  of  dry  lands  should  be  equal  to  the  value  of  one-third  of  the  whole  pro- 
dmee  or  between  a  third  and  A ;  that  is  to  say,  lands  which  may  appear  to  produce  at  the 
nte  of  20  candis  per  gunta  should  be  assessed  at  the  price  of  about  8  candis  in  a  cheap 
lesson ;  and  lands  appearing  so  poor  as  to  produce  not  more  than  10  candis  should  bA 
assessed  at  rather  lees  than  4  candis  ;  because  the  labour  of  both  may  be  the  same  or 
nesrly  the  same.  liinds  producing  rftgi  or  cholam,  as  yielding  most  produce,  are  more 
valuable  than  such  as  produce  only  kambu  or  other  small  grains. 

*  BAghftyat  should  be  assessed  at  from  25  chakrams  (Oop&li)  to  16  chakrams,  according  tO' 
the  appearance  of  the  soil,  the  productions  commonly  reared  in  it,  and  the  number  of  crops 
it  may  yield  within  a  year.  (2) 

'*  You  are  to  make  no  deduction  or  allowance  for  teezgars,  or  eyrewarrp,  because  such  abuse 
has  existed  in  revenue  under  those  two  heads.  Instead  of  making  a  deduction  for  Byre- 
wtrry,  yon  are  to  make  an  allowance  by  &vouring  the  ryots  according  to  the  distance  of 
the  fields  from  the  habitation  of  the  cultivators,  not  upon  the  principle  of  their  holding 
lands  within  the  bounds  of  a  village  different  from  that  of  their  residence.  (3) 

**  The  first  rate  lands  cannot  in  all  villages  be  of  the  same  value,  consequently  the  best 
ponja  lands  in  one  village  may  be  16  chakrams  per  gunta,  while  the  best  in  another 
village  should  not  be  valued  at  more  than  10  chakrams. 

**  The  kand&yam  of  nanja  should  be  fixed  at  from  3^  to  }  Oopftli  fanams  according  to  the 
appearance  of  the  soil  and  the  chances  which  may  seem  of  being  watered  either  for  one  or 
two  crops  in  a  year  or  one  crop  in  two  years.  Land  watered  from  water-courses,  being 
lass  subject  to  failures  than  those  watered  from  tanks,  should  on  that  account  pay  the 
highest  rents.  Plantations  of  betel,  plantains,  turmeric  and  sugar  to  be  assessed  at  the 
highest  rate  paid  for  paddyfield  grounds  belonging  to  the  tank  or  water-course  wherein 
ihe  plantations  may  be,  and  not  higher.  A  z&bit&  shall  be  made  out  as  an  extra  assess- 
ment  for  grounds  planted  with  betel,  but  the  fixed  ground  rent  must  always  be  the  same. 
The  other  productions  are  not  to  pay  an  extra  rent.  (4) 

**  Cocoanut  trees  to  be  assessed  at  from  7  to  4  Gop&li  fanams.  Such  as  do  not  bear,  not 
to  be  assessed ;  but  the  number  of  young  or  barren  trees  are  to  be  assessed  in  the  dowle.(5) 

"  Areca  trees  to  be  assessed  at  from  1  Gop&li  fanam  to  ^  of  a  fanam.  Plantations  not 
producing  are  not  to  be  assessed,  but  the  probable  time  in  which  produce  may  be  expected 
to  be  inserted.  (6) 

**  Palmyra  trees  to  be  assessed  at  from  2}  Gopali  fanams  to  J^  of  a  fanam.  Toung  or 
barren  trees  not  to  be  assessed,  unless  it  be  the  rndtnul  of  the  village  to  assess  unproductive 
trees  on  account  of  the  leaves  which  the  Sh&nars  sometimes  sell  for  the  purpose  of  thatching. 
The  number  of  trees  past  bearing  should  be  expressed  in  the  dowle  for  the  convenience  of 
knowing  on  what  villages  daetahs  may  be  given,  for  palmyras  required  for  public  buildings, 
wiUiont  detriment  to  revenue. 

iLUpPAi  "  ^  trees,  tamarind  trees,  Ac,  to  be  assessed  according  to  the 

m&mttl  of  the  village  or  district. 

"  The  manigars  and  kamams  should  attend  you  while  fixing  the  tlrwa  of  their  respective 
villages.  Individual  ryots  should  be  present  while  the  tlrwa  of  their,  own  lands  is  deter- 
mined. As  yon  are  provided  with  a  chain  for  the  punja  and  a  pole  for  the  nanja,  you  will 
make  trials  of  the  measurements  in  every  village ;  and  should  any  ryot  express  his  doubts 
of  the  measurement  of  any  part  of  his  lands  being  over-rated  by  the  measuring  surveyor, 
yoa  are  always  to  remeasure  such  lands,  and  correct  its  amount  however  (wherever  P)  a 
coraection  may,  upon  trial,  be  required.(P) 

APPENDIX. 
**  1.  The  taram  parties  generally  consist  of  three  persons,  to  prevent  collusion  as  well  as 
to  seeure  the  greater  chance  of  judicious  rates  of  assessments,  especially  when  they  are 
directed  to  be  of  one  opinion  before  they  quit  each  field. 

TOii.  I.  36 
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^  2.  The  produce  of  BftghAyst  in  the  Salem  Difltrict,  induding  MallflraBd  Btiltr,  may  lie 
reckoned  at  not  leas  than  from  25  to  40  candies  of  jawari  (cholam)  or  bajiia  (kambn)  per 
ipmta,  the  average  of  which  ia  32|  candies,  which  may  he  valned  in  Bakahaaa,  (the  cheapest 
year  for  grain  during  the  last  12  years),  at  the  average  of  2}  rupees  per  candy ;  the  third 
of  which,  24  A  rupees,  being  the  equivalent  of  Baj«  OopaH  chakzams  20-4-0 ;  reckoning  the 
jamabandi  exchange  at  2,776  GK>pali  fanams  J^  pagodas,  and  the  collection  equivalent  hy 
the  new  exchange  of  a  hundred  pagodas  to  be  Rupees  33 1^^. 

''If  paddy,  turmeric,  chillies,  tobacco,  sugar,  or  sundry  esculent  productions  be  reared 
in  gardens,  the  rents  might  be  still  higher  than  20-4-0  chakrams,  which  it  is  supposed 
may  be  considered  as  a  fiiir  rent  for  gardens  producing  rftgi  or  bajira  for  one  crop  only. 

« Punja  fields  may  be  estimated  at  from  14  candies  of  jowari  or  ragi  to  20  candies 

•This  ealctdoHom  is  According  to  the  soil  and  the  season ;  and  the  average  gross  prodnoe 
lupposwl  ^^^l''*^  at  17  candies,  which  may  be  estimated  at  ^38^  rupeee,  the  third  of 
the  equivalent  of  which,  being  12-^  rupees,  is  the  equivalent  of  BajA  GK>pali  chakzams 
dholl,  ootton,  oil,  fto.  10-6-2  per  gunta.  But  as  the  gross  produce  of  lands  in  which 
bajira,  kodrtk,  sSmai,  &c.,  small  dry  grains  only  can  be  reared  is  supposed  to  be  about  ^  or 
'fg  less  than  that  of  lands  yielding  ragi  and  jawari,  the  rents  of  btjira,  ftc.,  lands  should 
be  lower  in  the  same  proportion. 

'*  3.  The  assessing  teeasgars  at  favoured  rate  was  a  great  abuse,  and  introduced  no  donU 
by  Bevenue  servants  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  perquisites  for  themselves  and  their 
friends  at  the  public  expense ;  for  if  an  individual  be  given  lands  for  three-quaiten  of 
what  the  Government  can  get  for  these  lands,  if  let  to  a  common  fanner,  that  individual 
beoomes  a  pensioner,  because  the  (Government  actually  contributes  a  sum  for  his  support 
amountiog  to  the  difference  between  his  assessment  and  the  assessment  which  another 
farmer  would  agree  to  pay  for  his  lands ;  and  yet  this  loss  cannot  be  known  to  Ooven- 
ment  nor  to  any  other  people  except  those  who  fix  the  assessment.  If  it  were  admitted  to 
assess  teeasgars  at  {  of  full  rent,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  distinguish  who  should  or 
who  should  not  have  a  pretensian  to  claim  the  indulgence,  nor  would  it  be  poasihle  to 
prevent  gross  impositions  in  a  matter  so  undefined.  Teeasgars  consisted  of  Mooremea, 
Brahmans,  Merchants,  Tradesmen  or,  in  short,  of  persons  without  any  employ  and  of 
persons  of  any  description  or  trade  except  farmers. 

"  The  teeasgars  generally  resided  in  kashas.    Lands  held  in  their  names  were  cultivated 

^_  ,  ^         ^  by  farmers  residing  in  the  villages  where  the  lands  might  be,  with- 

•This  does  not  mean     j'.  .  .        ®-        .,  %-_    .    „.  vV^v    V7 

that  Sukhavasi  remit-     o^i^  ^^7  assistance  from  them.    Their  profit  was  what  the  Ooven* 

■ions  thonld  be  ^     ment  and  cultivator  together  might  lose.    And  should  the  tftnamr 

oontmned.  but  that      »    _.       ,       v     i x    mi.       \I'      av    o    i_-    _  xv    r^     " 

the  romission  ahoold     desert  or  be  a  bankrupt  after  getting  the  Sarkar  wlram,  the  Gtovea- 

^  S^  Mealmffn?  ^^^  would  lose  his  rent  although  he  might  have  got  half  the  prodaoe 

which  should  there^  without  rendering  any  assistance  in  cultivating  the  lands  that  yielded 

nto  u  ^  Miy*otto  **'    ^  ^^ouied  assessments*  be  aUowed  to  teeaagaxa,  it  would  be  an 

land,  but  beoiownin  encouragement  to  ryots  to  give  up  their  lands  and  get  them  registered 

R^  whrai'^^aDd  ^  ^®  name  of  a  teeazgar  at  a  lower  rate.    The  former  could  keep 

has  changed  handa.  the  lands  as  before  and  give  a  bribe  for  the  transaction. 

be"i£f^t^dSa^e  *'  Deductions  on  account  of  JSreieany  or  because  faxmm  cultivate  in 

atonoe  what  the  fall  villages  different  from  that  in  which  they  may  reside  are  subject  to 

SSoflSu^wheieaaif  &b^ues.    The  design  of  favouring  ^aworry  must  have  been  in  ooiH 

a  permanent  redne-  sideration  of  it  being  supposed  that  lands  occupied  in  a  village  difia^ 

ff\^%  in  ■miiinmiiiif  ^^^  from  that  of  their  residence  must  be  more  remote  from  thsir 

^t  ^in£^  ^  ^^'  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^'^'An  the  lands  of  the  village  wherein  they  live.    If  the 

done  in  the  othe^  lands  of  another  village  be  equally  contiguous  to  their  habitatJen 


two  diviaiona  alao.—  -^th  lands  of  their  own  village,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  their  pay- 
ing less  for  them  than  they  should  pay  on  'lands  of  the  sanie  descrip- 
tion and  equally  distant  from  their  habitationB  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  viliagea 
Some  villages  are  so  situated  that  the  farmers  can,  with  as  much  oonvenienoe^  enliivafti 
the  lands  of  their  neighbouring  villages  as  that  of  their  own  village. 

"To  establish  a  favoured  rule  of  assessment  for  Erewarry  ryots  would  be  linMing  oat  sa 
encouragement  for  all  farmers  to  cultivate  the  lands  of  any  other  village  in  preferenoe 
to  those  of  their  own,  and  it  would  be  rather  incompatible  with  the  principle  of  having 
a  fixed  rent  for  each  field  without  regard  to  the  residence  or  condition  of  the  tenant. 

"4.  Nanja  lands  weU  watered  will  produce,  when  the  soil  is  fertile,  from  20  to  35  candiei 


^ 
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fs  Chsy  of  a  hm&died  gQntas,  each  gnnta  being  841   iquare  feet      The  small  crop 
vhettiar  of  paddy  or  jawiri,  in  ntnations  where  two  cfope  are  piodnoed,  seldom  exceeds  f  of 

the  great  crop,  if  that  be  sAmba,  which  would  make  the  two  crops 
flith^^uwofmps  ^<>S^^  amount  to  55  candies  annually  in  good  soil  and  a  favour- 
hj  vhjch  ttie  teed  able  year ;'  the  half  of  which,  being  the  Sarkar  share,  would  sell  in  a 
tomflT'll^fimais  <^^P  7^^  ^^  ^i  "^^^68  per  candy,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  5* 
Amid  be  dedneted  Gop&li  fiUBams  per  gonta,  reckoning  331H  rupees  to  be  the  equivalent 
ta^calealation    ^  2,776  B«jd  Gopali  fanams.    But  as  lands  less  fertUe  cannot  be 

reckoned  to  produce  so  great  a  quantity  of  grain,  and  as  some  tank 
bads  may  not  yield  more  than  three  or  two  crops  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  years ; 
the  svoage  aasessment  should  be  not  more  than  from  1  to  1(  Gopali  fanams,  taking  poor 
nil,  decayed  tanks  and  unfavourable  seasons  into  consideration. 

"5.  Ooooamit  trees  are  not  at  an  average  assessed  at  more  than  4  Gopali  fanamB.  In  the 
SuBatic  they  are  assessed  at  from  I  to  1  pagoda  each. 

The  Timmf^^^Wmi  is  "  ®'  Areca  trees  in  Balagh&t  pay  from|  to  }  of  a  Eantiraya  fanam. 
here  spoken  of  u  In  these  districts  (T&ULgh&t),  wheife  they  are  not  so  productive,  they 
SSSSlS'b^tfaS     we  worth  about  i  Gop&li  fanam. 

iUIlm  poiMnon  of  "  7.  Palmyras  are  assessed  in  many  villages  at  the  average  of  2 
^^  Gopali  fanams  each,  when  the  soil  is  fertile  and  contiguous  to  a 

maikBt ;  but,  if  it  be  otherwise,  f  of  a  Gopali  fsnam  is  as  much  as  can  be  affoitied  for  the 
avenge  of  productive  trees ;  and  in  many  situations  where  there  may  be  a  scarcity  of 
Shioazs  productive  trees  remain  unoccupied." 

In  oonnedioii  with  the  above  rules  of  Oaptain  MacLeod  the  following 
«ztnct  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  M.  D.  Gockbum,  Oollector,  to  the  Board  of 
Soveaifte,  No.  11,  dated  9th  Februazy  1824,  finds  a  fitting  place  here : — 

«  «  #  «  # 

"  8.  A  daflsification  of  the  lands  was  made  by  Captain  MacLeod  ;  but  which  neither  ho 
nor  any  of  his  snoceflsors  have  acted  up  to ;  in  no  instance  has  the  taram  tirwa  fixed  by 
O^ytain  MacLeod  been  paid.  After  the  survey  had  been  completed,  and  the  taram  and 
llrwa  fixed,  the  whole  were  examined  into  by  Colonel  Bead  at  Salem,  who  considered  the 
latter  too  higii  and  directed  a  deduction  to  be  made ;  this  was  done,  without  reference  to 
the  taram  fixed  by  the  survey.  In  other  districts  in  which  a  similar  reduction  was  made, 
the  tirwa  fixed  on  each  taram  of  land  was  decreased,  so  that  if  the  first  taram  of  land  in  a 
village  was  decreased  any  given  percentage,  the  whole  lands  of  the  district  of  that  taram 
were  decreased  in  exact  proportion ;  not  so  in  this  district ;  for  instance,  if  the  taram  or 
tbwa  was  judged  to  be  too  high  in  any  particular  village,  a  certain  percentage  was 
deducted  from  the  total  rent  of  the  village,  and  the  remainder  was  left  to  be  fixed  by  the 
inhabitanis  on  the  whole  lands  in  any  way  they  thought  proper. 

"  9.  The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  was  that  the  beet  lands — ^those  nearest  villages 
or  immediately  under  the  bunds  of  tanks — were,  by  the  influence  of  the  Patdls,  Kamams, 
ftc,  to  whom  such  lands  generally  belong,  assessed  at  lower  rates  than  the  second,  third, 
or  even  fourth  sort  of  lands.  In  the  distribution  of  the  total  fixed  aasessment  of  a  village 
there  seema  to  have  been  but  little  attention  paid  to  the  productiveness  or  capability  for 
improvement  of  the  different  sorts  of  land." 

The  above  merely  indicates  the  mode  adopted,  each  village  having  its  own 
value  put  on  it  according  to  its  situation  as  to  prices,  fto.  As  to  the  mode  of 
adapting  the  rates  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  MacLeod  wrote  as 
foUowB : — 

"  The  valning  surveyors  had  first  to  consider  how  the  rates  of  each  village  should  be  in 
compazisofi  with  other  villages,  attending  to  its  distance  from  a  market,  the  general 
appeazanoe  of  the  soil,  its  healthiness  in  respect  to  its  situation,  and  the  expertness  of  ita 


"  In  the  details  of  a  village,  they  considered,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  the  apparent 
degrees  of  fertility  of  the  various  fields,  the  productions  commonly  reared  in  them,  and  the 
di^ancea  of  fields  from  the  habitations  of  the  cultivators.*' 
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It  will  be  seen  that  while  Eead  fixed  the  Gbreniment  share  on  what 
remained  of  the  gross  produoe,  after  making  allowances  for  bad  seasons  at 
81  per  cent,  for  dxy  and  18|  per  cent,  for  wet,  MacLeod  made  his  assess- 
ment on  the  gross  produce  itself.  Again  Bead's  share  of  QoTemment 
revenue  in  the  case  of  dry  lands  was  ^  of  the  average  produce,  while  that  of 

^  MacLeod  was  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross.*    Bead 

in  some  ^p^B  the  'op^^tedly  requested  his  subordinates  to  fix  moderate 
'Oovenunent  Bhiure  assessments,  but  MacLeod  did  not  pay  due  attention  to  his 
»^t  *^^   ^^  ^^    orders.     They  were  both  men  of  veiy  different  views  in 

regard  to  assessments.  Writing  on  the  subject  of  heavy 
assessments  and  their  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  people  MacLeod  once 
expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms : — 

'**  Improvements  in  agricoHure  and  high  rents  reciprocally  promote  each  other.  I  have 
always  observed  that  the  farmers  who  paid  the  highest  rates  of  assessment  were  the  nuxt 
industrious  and  the  most  skilful,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  those  who  paid  the  lowest 
rates  of  assessment  were  the  most  sluggish  and  ignorant." 

As  might  be  expected  under  the  above  circumstances,  the  rates  of  assess- 
ment  fixed  by  MacLeod  were  very  much  higher  than  those  fixed  by  Bead, 
who,  on  reviewing  assessments  fixed  by  the  former,  stated  that  the  rent  of 
the  dry  land  was  between  91  and  85  per  cent.,  and  that  of  wet  between  52 
«nd  44  per  cent,  higher  than  those  fixed  by  himself.  The  following  extract 
from  Bead's  letter  to  MacLeod  on  the  subject  shows  how  the  rates  of  both 
contrasted  with  each  other : — 

**  2.  Tour  total  rent  of  the  affrahdram  and  Aramane  Stcdttyanu  together  is  Pgs.  6,484-8-73, 

and  my  total  of  their  rent  is  3,762-7-77.  If  yours  be  taken  as  the 
wid*?  "'  standard  of  comparison,  mine  is  42  per  cent,  less,  and  if  mine  be 

taken  as  the  standard,  yours  is  72  per  cent.  more.  As  either  way  the 
difference  is  very  considerable,  the  ascertaining  whence  it  arises  is  a  veiy  important  sub- 
ject of  enquiry. 

**  3.  In  your  letter  of  the  18th  February,  you  say  '  the  tirva  of  the  valuing  puty  is 
the  scale  by  which  I  regulate  the  assessments,  but  when  the  increase  may  appear  too  grest 
adverting  to  the  extent  of  the  land,  its  situation,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  soil, 
I  reduce  the  surveyor's  tlrva,  but  i^pon  their  scale,  to  what  it  may  appear  the  village  can 
afford.'*  Tou  afterwards  mention  the  valuing  surveyors  consider  how  the  avenge  rates 
of  a  village  should  be  in  comparison  with  other  villages,  attending  to  its  distance  from  a 
market,  t^e  general  appearanoe  of  its  soil  and  its  healthiness  in  respect  to  situation. 

*<  4.  The  above  questions  are  selected  on  account  of  their  showing  more  than  any  other 
parts  of  your  letter  what  things,  as  belong^ing  to  or  proceeding  from  the  soil,  are  meant  to 
be  drawn  together  into  the  mind  of  the  surveyor  to  form  a  ground  work  for  his  valuation, 
from  which  deviations  are  made  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  cultivator.  The 
sUuatUm  of  a  village  is  certainly  important,  but  either  that,  or  th4  average  rate$  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  is,  I  conceive,  a  very  difierent  basis  of  assessment ;  for  when  ascertained  the 
application  of  it  must  be  extremely  difficult.  I  understood  from  your  people  at  Salsm 
that  the  taram$f  or  four  descriptions  of  soil,  were  the  basis  of  their  aaBesBments,  and 
though  the  ascertaining  them  may  also  be  difficult,  the  application  of  them  consisting  in 
comparisons  of  the  soil,  it  appears  to  be  more  practicable  than  that  of  the  average  rate  of 
▼iUages. 

**  6.  In  your  memoranda  of  rules  transmitted  me  in  May  1796  you  say :  *  like  KmMiftm 
ghould  be  of  dry  Umdt  equal  to  the  value  of  one'third  of  the  whole  produee^  or  between  a  thwd ' 
and  four  tent  he,  th4ft  w,  land  whieh  may  appear  to  produee  at  the  rate  of  20  Candiee  per 
yunta^  ehauld  be  aeeeeeed  at  about  Sin  a  ehetip  eeaeon,  and  lande  appearing  eepeerae  te 
produee  not  more  than  10,  ehould  be  aeaeeeed  4.  Bdghiyai  (yoii  eay)  ehould  be  ateeeeed  atfiem 
26  to  IS  Oopdli  ehuckramtf  and  the  Kand&yam  of  Funfa  should  be  fisted  at  from  3)  te  } 
Oop^li  fanams  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  soil.* 
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"6.  lliete  it  is  plain  that  yon  have  oonfonned,  in  pazt,  to  017  rule  in  taking  the  estimated 
groM  produce  for  the  basis  of  your  valuation  of  the  dry,  hut  in  nothing  else ;  for  the  rates 
jou  hare  fixed  upon  for  the  gardens  and  wet  lands  are  not  what  I  sent  for  your 
guide,  and  the  basis  of  this  is  not  ezplsined,  nor  does  it  appear  what  proportions  they  may 
be  of  the  gross  produce.  I  grant  that  anything  we  can  fix  upon  for  a  basis  is  extremely 
ytgoBy  but  the  produce  is  certainly  the  best,  as  a  separate  estimation  of  it  is  made  for 
e?ery  particular  field,  and  it  must  be  correct  in  proportion  to  the  skill  of  the  surveyor. 
The  great  differences  in  the  rates  of  different  fields  show  plainly  that  the  averages  of  the 
mifkitmirinff  JUlds  or  villoffes  must,  in  general,  be  very  wide  of  their  proper  rates,  and 
omnot  apply  to  particulars^  so  well  as  those  deduced  from  the  estimated  produce  of 
taeh,  I  am  reasoning  however  from  the  data  before  me  only,  which  is  deficient.  Ton 
may  be  able  to  explain  your  rules  more  fully  and  to  my  satisfaction. 

M  7.  As  the  Hinduvi  statement  I  sent  you'in  1794  forms  a  digest  of  my  investigations  of 
the  subject  the  preceding  year,  and  contains  the  rules  by  which  my  people  have  made  their 
aasesBments,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that,  on  equal  divition  of  tho  eropo  hetwoen  the 
Sotkir  and  the  ryote  being  the  rule  of  assessment  throughout  India,  it  was  first  taken  as 
the  basis  of  my  assessments ;  but  that,  rente  in  kind  not  being  desired,  it  was  proposed  to 
convert  them  into  mo»«y  rente  by  reducing  the  estimated  full  crop  to  the  average  erop,  and 
patting  on  that  the  average  price  of  years,  not  the  price  of  a  cheap  or  a  dear  season,  to 
eonstitute  the  rent ;  which  discovered  that  the  prevailing  opinion  or  theory  of  assessment 
VIS  erroneous,  that  the  tlrwa  or  supposed  equivalent  of  half  the  crop  was  nearer  a 
third,  and  the  Sarkar's  rent,  or  supposed  equivalent  of  half  the  net,  nearer  two-fifths  of  the 
avenge  crops  than  one-half  as  generally  imagined,  which,  being  raised  and  lowered 
acoording  to  the  descriptions  of  lands,  compose  the  following  table  of  proportions,  where 
you  will  observe  in  one  column  the  eommon  eetimatee,  in  the  next  their  valuation  aeewrding 
to  mf  eetinuUedaverageef  and  in  the  third  the  proper tione  oj  the  Sarkdr'e  and  ryoVt  ehare  of 
theprodnce  according  to  my  ruleefor  the  eurvey. 


Descriptions  or  Sitnations  of 

Common 

Common  Esti- 

Proportion by 

Land. 

Estimates. 

mate  continued. 

the  Survey. 

2>fy. 
Ist^On  a  plain 

&TOT. 

BAllTAn 

BTOT. 

64 

SABXAK. 
36 

RYOT. 

68 

SABXAB. 
32 

J 

2nd'In  a  valley 

64 

36 

68 

32 

Wet, 

1 .  Supplied  by  superior  rivers. 

2.  „        byinierior      do   .. 

4-lOths 
9-20ths 

6-lOths 
ll-20ths 

53 
67 

47 
43 

65 
60 

46 
40 

3.  „        by  superior  tanks. 

4.  yj        by  inferior      do.  . . 

t 

60 
60 

40 
40 

62^ 
62l 

87| 
374 

5.       „        by  tanks  f  wells  i 

ll-20thB 

9-20ths 

66 

36 

67 

33 

6.  „        by    do.    \    do.  \ 

7.  „        by    do.  i    do.  f 

8-6th8 

2-6ths 

68 

32 

70 

30 

6.8ths 

i 

70 

30 

72i 

17* 

8.      „        by  wells    less   than 

18  feet     . . 

I 

i 

74 

26 

76 

26 

9.       „        by  wells  more  'than 

18  feet    . . 

\ 

i 

80 

20 

80 

20 

«  Hie  Saridr  ratee  in  the  middle  column  being  only  a  correction  of  the  mdmSl  rates,  or 
those  usually  demanded  of  the  ryots  by  the  farmers  or  the  immediate  lessees  (lessors  P)  of  the 
eultivrntors,  according  to  my  calculations  and  the  survey  ratee,  and  those  in  the  right  hand 
colmmi  being  nearly  the  same,  but  generally  less,  than  the  mdmulf  you  will  perceive  that, 
where  my  rules  have  been  adhered  to,  the  ryots  cannot  pay  more  than  they  formerly  paid 
to  the  farmers,  though  the  Sark&r  never  received  so  much  before  our  time,  as,  till  then,  tiie 
Sarkftr  never  had  been  the  immediate  lessee  (lessor  P)  of  the  cultivators.  I  have  stated  the 
proportions  of  the  gross  produce  which  it  was  intended  should  constitute  mjfuU  rente,  without 
adverting  more  particularly  to  the  method  of  estimating  them,  or  to  all  the  circumstances, 
which,  in  the  act  of  eamjdiehi  or  settlement,  require  the  modification  of  them  to  the  ciroum- 
■tanoes  of  the  ryots  or  cultivators.  I  shall  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  accompanying. 
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8.  Ab  ftbdlitating  the  mtendad  oomparison  of  the  two  surveys,  I  ahaQ  make  it  bj 
eztncte  and  shall  begin  with  the  AgrahAram  lands. 


Pitf^'a  or  Dry, 

9 

I 

s 

• 

Saryeys. 

Gnlis. 

Pun 

Crop  in 
Ciind.  ' 

Average 
Crops. 

Amount  in 
Gk>p.  chs. 

Bent  in 
Oop.  chs. 

Bent  in 
Fags. 

p. 

lO 

^* 

eo 

Superintendent  • . 

Superintendent  — 
Alore 
Bo.         Lees. 

912    101  9,334  12.6417  6  1 
912    10^9,872     7 

14,760  1   1 
18,744  7  0 

4,899  6  2 
9,872  3  8 

1,766  28   4 
8,377  18  56 

m  m 
•  • 

87*  15 

•  ■ 

•  • 

3,984*  6  15 

4,472  7  6 

1,611  15  54 

"  From  there  being  no  room  for  a  difierence  of  opinion  probaUy  in  respect  to  the  \ 
meni  of  the  land,  our  surveyors  may  have  agreed  as  the  alienated  and  resumed  qoantitifli 
of  arable  fallow  and  waste,  for  it  appears  the  same  measurement  has  been  made  use  of  by 
both.  Th$ir  tstimatet  of  the  grots  produee  are  likewise  nearly  correBponding,  but  you  win 
observe  mine  has  made  a  deduction  from  the  dry  of  5-16thB,  to  reduce  ths  full  to  the  a9tr§gt 
oropf  a  rule  which  it  appears  is  not  observed  by  your  people.  All  the  surveyors  ssy  it  ii 
only  practicable  to  estimate  s^JUU  oropy  or  what  land  will  yield  in  the  most  plentifal  yesii, 
and  I  ooncdve  it  must  be  necessary  to  fix  on  that,  as  any  quantity  between  the  two  eitaafli 
oannot  be  determinated.  My  tnerage  price,  23  Oop&li  fanams,  being  put  on  the  99erefe 
orop  gives  its  supposed  amount.  Tour  prioe,  though  only  20  fimams,  being  put  on  the 
full  eropy  makes  its  amount  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  average  quantity.  As  I  take  only 
a  third  of  my  estimated  average  produce,  and  you  take  mi  half  of  your  eetimaledfuU  proimte, 
hence  it  is  that  your  rent,  Pgs.  3,377-18-68,  is  1,611-15-64  or  91  per  cent,  more  than  my  rent, 
I9  766-28-4,  that  mine  is  38  and  yours  68^  per  cent,  of  the  average  produce. 

''  9.  Let  us  see  what  diflerenoe  there  may  be  in  the 


Navy  a  or 

'   Wet. 

if 

Surveys. 

Gunttt. 

Full  Crop. 

Ayerage 
Crop. 

Amount  in 
Gop.  cht. 

Bent  in 
Gop.  cht. 

Sent  in 
Ftiodta 

Superintendent 
Aaaistanta       

Superintendent,  More. 
Bo.             Lett. 

86,285 
96,286 

4.766  IS  16 
6.280  16    8 

8.968    6  28 

9.669  9   8 
10,681  6  16 

18,680    613 
6,280    8    7 

1,279  n« 
1.906  27  4S 

*•• 

644    8    8 

•  •• 

1.021'  4   7 

1,940' 2   7 

m'i» 

**  What  was  observed  before  of  the  land  memmrements  applies  throughout  Oie  statement, 
but  your  estimation  of  the  crop  is  nearly  an  eighth  more  than  mine,  and  the  diiEerenoe  is 
considerable,  when  mine  is  reduced  by  the  deduction  of  A  to  an  anerage  crop.  This 
difference  is  somewhat  compensated  by  my  having  calculated  the  amount  of  my  avenge 
crop  at  24,  and  you  having  calculated  your  full  crop  at  only  20  QopAli  fanams  per  OandL 
But  that  is  lost  again  by  my  taking  only  37^  per  cent,  of  my  estimated  produoe  as  rent,  on 
account  of  all  the  lands  being  watered  by  the  third  description  of  reservoirs,  and  your  taking 
60  per  cent,  of  your  estimated  produce  as  rent,  which  makes  your  rent  Pagodas  1,906-27-43, 
that  is,  627-6-62,  or  52  per  cent,  more  than  my  rent,  1,279-21-68.  Taking  your  estimsted 
groes  produce  as  the  standard,  your  rent  is  50  per  cent,  of  it,  but  taking  my  average  predate 
as  the  standard,  it  is  66  ;  and  my  rent  is  only,  as  already  mentioned*  37^  per  cent,  of  that 
average  quantity. 
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"  10.  Having  Boffieiently  shown  in  the  f oreg^oing  the  prooeas  of  our  reipeotiTe  deduc- 
tions from  the  produce,  so  particular  a  compariaon  of  it  in  aasessing  the  AramanB 
jMrfifynnit  may  be  dispeoaed  with.  I  shallj'therefore,  confine  it  to  the  rttultt  of  our  different 
nethodfl. 


1 

pi 

•opq 

Dnrveys. 

Pnnja. 

Kanja. 

Estimated 

equivalent  of 

the  Gross 

Produce. 

Rent. 

Estimated 

equivalent 

of  the  Gross 

Produce. 

Bent. 

Superintendent's 
Assistants' 

Superinteodimt's  More. 
Do.            Lees. 

p.     p.   c. 
1,185  40  40 
4,476  14  32 

p.    p.  c. 
397  43  37 
738    6  38 

p.   p.   c. 
858  27  10 
924    2  56 

p.    P.    c. 
319    4  48 
462    1  17 

290* 18  72 

840"8    1 

65*20  46 

142*41  59 

"  By  this  it  appeals  your  rent  of  the  Punja,  738-6-38,  is  340-8-1,  or  85|  per  oeot.  more  than 
my  not  397-43-37 ;  that  taking  my  estimated  produce  as  the  standard  your  rent  is  62,  and 
mine  33  per  cant,  of  it ;  and  that  taking  your  estimated  produce  as  the  standard,  your  rent 
is  50,  and  mine  only  27  per  cent,  of  it.  It  likewise  appears  that  your  rent  of  the  Nanja, 
462-1-17,  ia  142-41-49,  or  44  per  cent,  moare  than  mine,  319-4-48 :  thus  yours  is  54  and  mine 
37}  per  cent,  of  my  estimated  produce. 

<*  11.  These  several  comparisons  are  only  by  way  of  taking  a  fuller  view  of  the  two  surveys. 
The  principal  pointa  are  the^e.  Your  rent  of  the  dry  is  between  91  and  85  per  cent,  more, 
and  your  rent  of  the  wet  between  52  and  44  per  cent,  more  than  mine.  It  is  to  be  consi- 
dend  that  neither  the  assessments  made  by  your  people  or  mine  are  those  which  would, 

in  (an  7)  pcobaMlity  be  the  fixed  ones,  as  they  have  not  been  modified  or  reduced  according  to 
the  dicnmstanoes  of  the  farmers  or  occupants  of  the  land.  But,  as  you  have  observed  *  ik^ 
firw  oftMe  vnhump  party  is  tk$  $caie  by  which  you  reguUtU  your  aotesamenti,  and  5  or  10  per 
mU,  of  U  it  the  remisoion  you  commonly  make  to  yield  to  the  circumatancce  of  indunduals^* 
which  you  put  on  again  the  second  and  third  year  to  bring  them  up  to  full  rente  as  proposed 
by  my  ruleB  for  the  survey,  I  look  upon  the  comparison  that  has  been  made  as  showing 
pratty  exactly  the  relation  between  our  settlements,  and  as  accounting  for  the  aasessments  of 
your  diviaian  so  oonaiderably  exceeding  those  of  the  other  two  divisions." 


In  this  letter  Bead  strongly  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  revising  the 
aaaeesmenty  as  being  very  high — a  fact  which  was  fully  realized  in  the  subse- 
quent yeajrs,  but  as  there  were  no  positire  orders  to  make  the  revision,  the 
assessments  made  by  MacLeod  remained  unchanged. 

MacLeod  himself  felt  to  some  extent  that  the  assessments  made  by  him 
were  unduly  high ;  for,  though  the  assessments  were  originaJly  made  more 
or  lees  on  the  principles  enumerated  in  the  above  rules,  the  assessments 
zeeorded  in  the  survey  registers  were  not  unfrequently  changed  by  himiffilf ; 
whan  the  rent  of  a  village  was  considerably  raised  by  the  survey  he  allowed 
a  iQimsaion  of  5  or  10  per  cent,  to  the  farmers  to  be  distributed  by  themselves 
aoooidmg  to  their  ciroumstances,  when  all  were  assembled  at  jamSbandi. 
This  caused  great  inequalities,  the  lion's  share  of  the  concession  being  practi- 
cally taken  by  the  rich  and  powerful.  Again,  though  the  tirwa  of  the 
•valuing  party  is  Ihe  scale  by  which  he  regulated  the  assessments,  yet,  when 
the  increase  appeared  too  great  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  land,  its 
situation,  and  general  appearance  of  the  soil,  he  reduced  it  to  what  he  consi- 
dered the  viOage  could  afford. 
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Another  change  in  the  assessment  was  that,  as  in  the  other  two  diyisions, 
remissions  in  the  rents  were  made  in  the  case  of  particular  individuals  with 
reference  to  their  circumstances,  such  as  being  an  orphan,  widow  with  a  large 
family,  and  the  like.  Punja  lands  converted  into  wet  or  garden,  subsequent 
to  survey,  either  by  private  or  public  means,  were  required  to  pay  the  average 
wet  or  garden  assessment  of  the  village  as  the  case  might  be.  In  aU  the 
above  cases  the  rents  as  fixed  at  the  survey  were  modified  in  succeeding  yean 
at  the  jamftbandi,  so  that  in  the  Talaghfit  Taluks  the  accounts,  not  of  the  year 
in  which  the  survey  was  made,  and  the  assessment  fixed,  but  of  DOimathi, 
(F.  1 2 1 0),  or  the  last  year  in  which  the  oountty  remained  under  direct  manage- 
ment of  Government  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  permanent  settlement^  are 
now  referred  to  as  determining  the  rents  payable  on  the  several  lands.  A 
comparison  between  the  accotmts  of  the  survey  year  and  of  Durmathi  will 
ahow  that  the  rents  of  not  a  few  of  the  several  lands  have  been  altered. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  rates  of  dry  and  wet  and  other 
statistics  of  the  three  divisions  as  compared  by  Bead  in  1797 : — 


Southern 
Diyision. 

MacLeod. 

Central 
Division. 

Mnnro. 

Koiihem 
Division. 

(Graham 
and  Bead. 

Total 

or 

Avenge. 

Con-         I  Plainii  in  miles 
tents.    \  Hills  in     do. 

Total  in  Miles  .. 
Tnhahitants            

^^-  e ::    ::    ::    :: 

Oultivar    JDry  Acres        

tion.      IWet  do 

Total  Acres  .. 

Bent      „.?,                                 " 

Total  Pagodas  .. 

1,743 
406 

1,768 
263 

1,616 
603 

6,177 
1,271 

2,148 

2,021 

2,279 

6,448 

174,718 
220,661 
226,479 
318,130 
26,399 

193,876 
180,279 
173,634 
407,996 
17,713 

177,670 
167,633 
168,612 
306,674 
26,321 

646,16S 

667,641 

666,626 

1,032,800 

69,433 

343,629 

426,709 

332,996 

1,102,013 

1,92,728 

76,337 

6,620 

1,64,983 

30,482 
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86,746 

42,642 

6,744 

4,44,466 

1,49,361 

12,664 

2,76,686 

1,96,766 

1,36,031 

6,06,371 

Bates  .,< 

rPopnlation  per  mile   . . 

Cattle  per  mile 

Sheep  per  mile 

Dry  rent  per  acre 
,Wet    do.    do 

81 

107 

106 

0  27  20 

8    0  20 

96 
90 
86 

0  18  16 

1  32  36 

79 
70 
74 

0  12  68 

1  27  63 

85 
83 

87 
0  20  37 
2  10  30 

The  above  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  both  Head  and  MacLeod 
show  that  neither  in  the  Bsrahmahal  nor  in  the  Talaghst  was  there  any  thing 
like  taram,  as  now  understood,  fixed  on  soils  of  different  descriptions :  the 
surveyors  were  not  restricted  to  any  particular  amount  in  their  estimate 
of  produce  of  the  different  lands  on  which  the  assessments  were  fixed ;  the 
consequence  being  that  the  rates  of  assessment  of  the  different  lands  varied 
according  to  the  different  estimates  severally  made  of  their  producing  oapaio^f 
and  of  the  physical  capacity  and  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  lyot 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LANDS. 

The  lands  in  the  Central  and  Northern  Divisions  were  classed  into  dry 
and  wet,  and  in  the  Southern,  under  MacLeod's  rules,  into  dry,  wet,  and 
garden.  The  classifications  were  made  with  reference  to  the  crops  which 
happened  to  be  on  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

Dry  and  Wet — The  dry  crops  were  those  entirely  dependent  on  rainfaU, 
and  consisted  of  kambu,  rSgi,  &c.,  and  the  wet  crops  were  those  watered  by 
tanks,  wells,  rivers,  and  channels,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  rice,  sugar-ctme, 
betelnut,  turmeric,  &c.  In  the  Southern  Division  certain  low  lands,'  on 
▼hidi  rice  crops  could  be  grown  by  the  surface  moisture  and  falling  rains 
alone,  were  also  classed  as  wet.  In  the  survey  no  distinction  was  made  of 
one  or  two  crop  nanja  land  ;  when  means  existed  of  raising  a  second  crop^ 
the  produce  of  two  crops  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  assessment ;  conse- 
quently nanja  land  in  Salem  was  charged  with  the  survey  assessment  only, 
and  there  was  no  demand  on  it  under  the  head  of  ''  Fasal  jSsti ''  on  accotmt 
of  a  second  crop. 

Garden. — Besides  diy  and  wet,  there  were  certain  lands,  both  in  the  BSrah- 
mahal  and  Talaghfit,  watered  by  wells,  the  crops  on  which  did  not  come 
under  the  category  of  '*  wet "  above  mentioned.  In  the  Talaghfit  rich  crops, 
such  as  rfigi,  cholam,  &c.,  were  grown  under  wells.  In  the  Bfirahmahal 
generally  vegetable  produce  only  was  grown  under  wells. 

In  the  taluks  below  the  ghfits,  both  in  the  Central  and  Southern  Divisions 
the  assessments  were  fixed  on  the  estimated  garden  produce  of  the  lands, 
and  were  generally  higher  than  those  of  ordinary  dry  lands,  being  double 
or  sometinies  treble  that  of  the  latter. 

Though  the  assessment  on  garden  cultivation  was  thus  fixed  on  the  same 
principle  throughout  the  Talaghfit,  yet  the  Talaghfit  garden  '  lands  in  the 
taluke  appertaining  to  the  Central,  or  Munro's  division,  were  shown  under  dry 
only,  while  in  MacLeod's  division  they  were  separately  classed  as  '^  garden." 

In  the  Bfirahmahal  the  assessment  was  first  fixed  as  for  ordinary  lands, 
and  then  half  of  it  was  added,  but  the  land  appeared  as  ''  dry "  in  the 
accounts,  with  the  consolidated  assessment  against  it.  There  was  a  fourth 
description  of  land  called  ''  grass  land  "  in  certain  taluks  of  the  Talaghfit 
division,  a  fuU  account  of  which  will  be  given  in  treating  of  Mr.  Brett's 
administration,     q.y.  infraf  pp.  441,  sq. 

In  the  Talaghfit  betel  gardens  paid  the  highest  nanja  assessment  in  addi- 
tion to  land  assessment  so  long  as  the  plantation  lasted. 

Cocoanut  and  areca-nut  gardens,  both  in  the  Bfirahmahal  and  the  Talaghfit, 
were  dealt  with  on  quite  different  principles ;  this  will  be  noticed  in  writing 
about  the  period  embraced  by  Mr.  Orr's  Collectorate. 

From  the  accounts  relating  to  the  f  aslis  inmiediately  succeeding  the  one  in 
which  tlie  survey  and  assessment  were  made  it  appears  that  the  following 
method  was  adopted. 

Though  Bead  in  paragraph  3  of  his  Kaulnfimfi,  vide  supra,  p.  221,  dated 
15th  November  1796,  declared  that  ryots  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  their 
improvements,  «'.«.,  that  they  need  not  pay  more  assessment  on  account  of 
weQs,  ftc,  constructed  at  their  own  expense,  this  rule  was  altogether  disre^ 
garded  in  the  Southern  Division,  Captain  MacLeod  holding  that  they  must  pay 

^  Ifftoayari ;  lee  Glossary. 

>  The  Talaghat  was  not  all  nnder  MacLeod ;  Mimio  had  part  of  it,  vide  pp.  240-1  ftfpro. 
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extra  assessment,  whether  the  new  irrigation  was  from  Government  or  private 
sources.  For  instance,  a  person  converting  his  land  into  punja  b&gh&yat,  by 
means  of  weUs  newly  sunk  at  his  expense,  was  charged  the  average  bSgbAyat 
assessment. 

Munro's  letter,  dated  20th  February  1796,  shows  that  a  rule  similar  to 
t]iat  of  Captain  Bead  was  introduced  by  him  into  the  taluks  under  his 
charge  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  such  rule  was  acted  up  to  in  any  divi- 
sion for  any  long  period,  at  least  after  Colonel  Bead  left  the  district. 

In  the  paimftish  accounts  the  average  assessment  of  each  description  of 
laud,  viz.,  the  rate  obtained  per  acre  by  dividing  the  total  assessment  by 
the  total  extent  under  each  of  the  heads  of  dry,  wet,  and  garden  was  entered. 
This  rate  was  charged,  in  the  years  subsequent  to  the  survey,  on  all  unasseesed 
lands  which  were  taken  up  for  cultivation,  and  on  lands  converted  from  one 
description  to  the  other.  For  instance  if  a  piece  of  unassessed  land  was 
cultivated  with  a  dry  or  wet  crop,  the  average  tirwa  of  dry  or  wet  lands  was 
.  charged.  If  a  dry  land  was  converted  into  wet  or  punja  garden,  (even  under 
new  wells),  the  average  wet  or  garden  rate  was  charged  on  the  extent  culti- 
vated. 

In  the  Barahmahal,  when  punja  garden  produce  was  raised  under  nov 
wells,  half  the  assessment  was  added. 

Such  was  the  system  adopted  during  the  years  subsequent  to  the  paimSish. 
It  seems  that,  even  after  money  assessments  were  fixed  at  the  survey,  grain 
rents  were  paid  by  some  of  the  ryots,  but  the  number  of  such  cases  was 
very  few. 

When  Captain  Bead  resigned  Government  considered  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent unnecessary,  and  made  the  following  territorial  arrangements  for 
administering  the  revenue  : — 

(1.)  That  one  coUectorate  should  be  formed  consisting  of  the  country 
lying  north  of  the  river  Noil  *  (Noyel),  and  of  the  Talaghat  taluks  of  Salem, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Coimbatore,  Danaikank5ttai,  Thalihalli,  Harada- 
nahalli  and  Kandahalli  to  the  banks  of  the  Kav@ri  at  Chettiyakulam,  and  on 
the  north  by  the  Kaveri  as  far  as  K&v^ripuram  to  the  Thopur  river  and  thence 
by  the  range  of  hiUs  stretching  eastward  by  Salem  and  Attilr. 

(2.)  That  another  coUectorate  should  be  formed  of  the  remaining  district 
of  B&rahmahal,  with  the  taluks  above  the  gh&ts  from  the  banks  of  the  KfiySri 
by  Denkanikottai  and  Hosur  to  Penn£Lgaram  including  Yenkatagirikota.' 

Captain  MacLeod  was  appointed  Collector  of  the  former  and  Captain 
Graham  of  the  latter,  with  head-quarters  at  Salem  and  Krishnagiri  respec- 
tively. During  MacLeod's  administration  the  taluks  of  Omalur,  Sankagiii, 
&c.,  which  had  formerly  formed  part  of  the  Central  Division,  together  with 
the  taluks  which  constituted  the  Southern  Division,  came  to  be  designated  as 
the  TalaghSt  or  Salem  Division.  From  proximity  of  situation  and  similarity 
of  circumstances,  the  original  distinction  between  the  taluks  of  the  Central 
and  Southern  Divisions  ceased.  To  secure  uniformity  throughout  the  divi- 
sion the  punja  bSghftyat  lands  of  Sankagiri,  Omalur,  &c.,  which  Munro 
classed  under  dry,  appear  now  to  have  been  struck  out  of  that  class  and 
entered  as  punja  bSghSyat.  While  MacLeod  was  still  in  charge  of  the  newly 
constituted  Salem  District,  Government  appointed  a  special  oonunissioa  to 
introduce  the  zamlndSri  system.     MacLeod  submitted  a  long  report  detailing 


^  Near  Coimbatore.  '  Now  in  GhittDr. 
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the  principleB  on  which  he  thought  that  the  Bystem  might  be  introduced  ; 
bat  it  vas  not  until  two  years  later,  when  Mr.  David  Gockbum  was  Collec- 
tor, that  the  measure  took  effect  Captain  Gbaham's  division  was  desig- 
nated tiie  Krishnagiri  or  BSrahmahal  Division.  When,  on  the  fall  of 
Bnrangapatnam  in  May  1799,  the  BslSghSt  oame  under  British  rule,  it  was 
added  to  the  Erishnagiri  CoUectorate. 

The  above  territorial  arrangements  continued  till  September  1801  when, 
OIL  the  transfer  of  Major  MacLeod  to  Malabar,  and  of  Major  Graham  to  South 
Arcot,  the  Krishnagiri  or  BSrahmahal  Division,  together  ¥rith  the  taluks 
lying  north  and  east  of  the  KSvSri  which  constituted  the  Talaghftt  Division, 
were  formed  into  one  district  under  Mr.  David  Cockbum  as  Collector.  This 
eoUectorate  oonsiBted  of  aU  the  taluks  of  the  present  Salem  District 
together  with  Ksttuputt&r,  Kangundi,  and  Yenkatagirip&laiam. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Cockbum's  period  that  the  zandndfiri  system,  which  had 
hitherto  been  only  a  cloud  on  the  horizon,  began  to  overshadow  the  district. 
The  TalaghSt  Division  was  the  first  to  suffer  under  the  fatal  influence.  It 
was  parcelled  out  into  129  estates  (exclusive  of  the  hills),  the  permanent 
peshkash  of  which  aggregated  Pagodas  3,40,265,  averaging  Pagodas  2,637-71 
for  each  estate. 

It  win  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state  of  what  the  assets  of  the  mittas,  on 
which  the  permanent  jamft  was  fixed,  consisted.  The  revenues  of  the  State 
at  this  time  consisted  of  (1)  Land  Bevenue,  (2)  Village  Taxes,  (3)  Farms 
and  Licenses,  (4)  Customs. 
Item  No.  1. — The  assessment  or  rents  of  lands  formed  the  Land  Eevenue. 
Itewu  2  and  3. — These  consisted  of  (1)  In(lm  jodigai,  (2)  Taxes  on  trees, 
(3)  Bazacurs,  (4)  Houses,  (5)  Fisheries,  (6)  Taxes  on  shepherds,  (7)  Forges, 
(8)  Washermen,  (9)  Barbers,  (10)  Goldsmiths,  (11)  Pariahs,  (12)  Chueklers, 
(13)  Wax,  (14)  Honey,  (15)  Saltpetre,  (16)  Oil  Presses,  (17)  Bamboos, 
(18)  Tamarind  plantations,  (19)  Pulvari,^  and  other  items  such  as  Hceuses  for 
betel,  tobacco,  &c.,  and  arrack  and  toddy  farms.  Excepting  the  items  Betel, 
Tobacco,  Arrack,  and  Toddy,  which  used  to  be  generally  farmed  out,  tlie 
oUiers  all  went  under  the  name  of  "  SwarnSdayam."  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  10,  11,  12  and  16  were  also  called  "  Motarpha." 
Item  4. — This  was  the  revenue  from  Sfiyar  or  Land  Customs  on  traffic. 
The  Land  Bevenue  was  first  taken  into  accoimt ;  from  this  was  deducted 
SukhavSsi  remission  and  to  the  remainder  was  added  SwamSdSyam.  Then 
the  pay  of  village  servants,  viz.,  Kamam,  ManigOr,  Toti,  TandalkSr  and 
NotakSr  was  deducted,  and  the  balance  struck.  In  this  way  the  assets  were 
made  out  separately  for  Faslis  1210  and  1211  and  an  average  for  nine  years 
from  Faali  1202  to  1210.  An  average  was  then  made  of  these  three  sums 
which  was  assumed  finally  as  the  mitta  assets,  from  which,  a  certain  amount 
being  deducted  for  the  Mittadar's  profit,  the  permanent  bSriz  was  fixed. 
The  profit  of  the  MittadSrs  was  not  calculated  at  a  imif  orm  rate,  the  Com- 
missioners having  chiefly  taken  into  account  the  extent  of  cultivable  waste 
lands  in  these  mittas,  and  this  consideration  of  waste  influenced  the  authori- 
ties so  far  that  in  certain  cases  the  permanent  jam&  was  fixed  even  in  excess 
of  the  mitta  assets.  The  average  extent  of  waste  was  nearly  76  per  cent,  to 
the  average  bSriz  which  was  Pagodas  2,61,479. 

^  Ab  to  "  Fulvari "  sae  under  Mr.  Brett* s  AdminiBtration^  it^fra  p.  141,  sq. 
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It  should  be  noticed  here  that,  though  the  salaries  of  all  village  servants 
were  deducted  from  the  assets  of  the  mittas,  the  maintenance  of  the  offices  of 
£[amam  and  Toti  came  to  be  recognized  by  MittadSrs  as  not  being  an  open 
question,  whUe  the  maintenance  of  Manigfirs,  Tandals,  &c.,  was  considered  a 
matter  of  discretion.  The  cause  of  this  appears  to  be  that  the  office  of  Karaam 
was  protected  by  Eegulation  XXV  of  1 802,  and  that  of  Toti  by  the  GrOTemmeut 
officers,  while  l^e  nature  of  other  offices  was  such  that  it  did  not  concern  the 
Government  officers  to  know  whether  they  continued  or  not.  At  present 
there  are  no  Manigars  in  some  of  the  mittas.  The  Kamams  and  Totis  are 
now  paid  by  the  Mittad&rs  according  to  the  pay  deducted  from  the  assets  of 
Fasli  1211  (Durmathi).  When  the  assets  and  permanent  b6riz  of  these  estates 
were  settled  by  the  Commissioners,  they  were  sold  by  public  auction,  when 
they  were  purchased  for  an  aggregate  amount  of  Pagodas  2,565-40-45,  or 
for  an  average  of  19-36-45  pagodas,  and  Sanad-i-MiUdat  Istimrfirs  were 
granted  under  the  provisions  of  Begulation  XXY  of  1802.  The  mode  of 
settlement  was  adopted  from  the  system  introduced  by  Lord  ComwaUis  in 
Bengal :  Government  considered  themselves  relieved  of  aU  trouble  in  matten 
of  collection,  having  to  look  to  the  proprietors  alone,  instead  of  to  a  host  of 
petty  farmers  scattered  all  over  the  country,  for  the  realization  of  the  public 
revenue. 

The  following  statement  gives  particulars  of  the  estates  then  formed :— 


Names  of  Mittas. 


No.  of 
VillafKes. 


> 


Q 


Average 
Beris  in 


Average  Beris 
in 


Permanent 
Pesbkash  in 


PermaneBt 
Peshkashin 


Salem  Taiuk. 

1.  Salem  Mitta 

2.  Alagapuram  do. 
8.  Kannankurichi  do. 
4.  Annadanappatti  do. 
6.  Karuppur  do. 

6.  Thirumalagiri  do. 

7.  Muduthorai  do. 

8.  Karukkalavadi  do. 

9.  Salem  Nadu  do. 


Chinnoffiri  Taluk. 

10.  Chinna^ri  Mitta 

11.  Mallur  do. 

12.  Panamarathupatti  do. 
18.  Alavoypatti  do. 
14.  Akkarapatti  do. 
IB.  Virapaudi                  do. 

16.  UttamaCholapuram  do. 

17.  Slampilli  do. 


Bdur  Taluk. 

18.  Belur  Mitta. 

19.  Ethapur  do. 

20.  Narasingapuram  do. 

21.  Peddanayakampalaiamdo. 

22.  Sinfdpuram  do. 

23.  Anaiyampatti  do. 

24.  Valapadi  do. 
26.  Pallippatti  do. 
26.  Minnampalli  do. 


7 
8 

6 
6 
8 
6 
4 
3 
8 

46 


7 
2 
8 
8 
8 
7 
4 
4 


38 


6 
4 
6 
4 
8 
8 
4 
6 
8 


48 


6 

2 

2 

8 

14 

0 

12 

18 


14 

10 

12 

6 

8 

IS 

9 

0 


76 


16 
2 
9 
6 

16 

16 
7 

14 
1 


85 


PAO.  M.  C. 

6,666  0  0 

960  0  0 

2,979  0  0 

2,818  0  0 

8.481  0  0 

3,722  0  0 


2,414 
2,467 
1.262 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


66     24,168    0    0 


8.193 
8,064 
2.658 
2,584 
2.634 
2,856 
2,767 
2,823 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


22,478    0    0 


3.024 
1,J)27 
3,4i-> 
3.35R 
2,85<l 
2.870 
2,190 
2.365 
2.638 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


24,663    0    0 


K8.    JL.    P. 


19,477 
8,360 

10,426 
8,096 

12,183 
9.527 
8,410 
8.684 
4,417 


8 
0 
8 
8 
8 
0 
0 
8 
0 


11,175 
10.724 
8,958 
9,044 
9.219 
9,902 
9,684 
9.880 


8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
8 
8 


10.^ 
6.744 

12,047 

11.736 
9.989 

10.016 
7.665 
8.277 
9.238 


0 
8 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


84,570    8    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


78,678    0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


86.320    8    0 


PAG.    M.  C. 


6,000 
890 
2,681 
2,161 
3.200 
2,450 
2,121 
2,200 
1.101 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2,800 
2,700 
2,249 
2,281 
2,363 
2.660 
2,624 
2,600 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2.800 

1.600 

3,300 

8.186 

2,660    0 

2.624    0 

2,000 

2,200 

2,400 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


19.967    0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


22,809    0    0 


A.  P. 


0 
0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

e 

0 
830  8  0 


17,SOO  0 

S,1U  0 

9,383  8 

7.528  8 

11,200  0 

8,575  0 

7.423  8 

7.700  0 


21.794    0    0  I      76,279  0  0 


0  0 
0  d 


9,800 
9,460 
7.871  8  » 
7,983  8  0 
8,270  8  0 
8^ 
8.831 


0  « 
0  « 


8,750  0  • 


69,881  8  9 


9,8»  0  • 

«;WD  0  t 

11,200  0  • 

lejm  8  0 

9,«75  0  • 

9,184  0  i 

7.000  0  0 

7.7»  «  • 

8,4»  0^ 
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No.  of 

1 

1 

Names  of  MittM. 

TUl««e8. 

Avenfie 
Boris  in 

Ayera^  Boris 
m 

Fbrmanent 
Fieshkash  in 

Permanent 
Prahkash  in 

• 

i 

> 

Attnr  TahUt, 

Pi.e.  K.  c. 

X8.    i 

L. 

P. 

PAO. 

K.  C. 

• 

S8.      ▲.  p. 

27.  Attior             Ifitte 

8 

8 

8,386    0    0 

11,847 

8 

0 

8,200 

0    0 

11.200    0    0 

88.  Kattttkottu     do 

4 

2 

2,867    0   0 

9,999 

8 

0 

2,700 

0    0 

9,460    0    0 

9.  Banner              do.    

9&  PerMn              do.    ... 

6 

2 

2.920    0    0 

10.220 

0 

0 

2.700 

0    0 

9,460    0    0 

8 

1 

2,868    0    0 

10,088 

0 

0 

2,660 

0    0 

9,276    0    0 

31.  SiruTachiir      do 

6 

«•• 

3,426    0    0 

11.091 

0 

0 

8,200 

0    0 

11,200    0    0 

S2.  Yepampundi    do 

6 

•  ■  • 

1,976    0    0 

6.916 

0 

0 

1,800 

0    0 

6.300    0    0 

SI.  Kinppaiti       do.    

Viraffammr  TdUnk, 

12 
40 

18 

1,922    0    0 

6,727 

0 

0 

1,730 

0    0 

6,066    0    0 

21 

19,364    0    0 

67,730 

0 

0 

17,960 

0    0 

62,930    0.  0 

•31  Tinfmirar         Mitta 
S&  LadeuTadi           do. 

5 

2 

2,868    0    0 

10.088 

0 

0 

2,660 

0    0 

9.276    0    0 

8 

1 

2,617    0    0 

9,159 

8 

0 

2,430 

0    0 

8.506    0    0 

ML  Thadavor           do. 

3 

■  •■ 

3,536    0    0 

12,376 

0 

0 

8,320 

0    0 

11,620    0.  0 

37.  GaaoaTalli           do. 
88.  Krfshnainiram    do. 

8 

1 

2,629    0    0 

9.201 

8 

0 

2,460 

0    0 

8,576    0    0 

6 

11 

1,309    0    0 

4,896 

8 

0 

1,250 

0    0 

4,376    0    0 

30.  OhandarapjAtti  do. 

7 

6 

1,858    0    0 

6,523 

0 

0 

1.750 

0    0 

6,126    0    0 

40.  Tbammampatti  do. 

22 

4 

1,169    0    0 

4,056 

8 

0 

1.100 

0    0 

8,860    0    0 

•41.  P^le  Nadu          do. 
•42.  Kundani  Nadu  do. 

6 

60 

870    0    0 

3.046 

0 

0 

763 

0    0 

2,670    8    0 

8 

9 

211    0    0 

788 

8 

0 

201 

0    0 

708    8    0 

aw^a^p*w%iBaiw'JBwa^»^w#i^wa^^wB     ^l  inW'^v^v^ 

1 
62 

28 
112 

376    0    0 

1,312 

8 

0 

347 

0    0 

1,214   8    0 

17.618    0    0 

61,318 

0 

0 

16,261 

0    0 

66.913    8    0 

8 

8 

8,782    0    0 

13.287 

0 

0 

3,800 

0    0 

13,300    0    0 

4B.  Befukurichi              do.    ... 

8 

11 

2.483    0    0 

8,615 

8 

0 

2,300 

0    0 

8.060    0    0 

48.  Telur                        do.    ... 

7 

14 

3,091    0    0 

10.818 

8 

0 

2,900 

0    0 

10,150    0    0 

47.  Puthnr                      do.    ... 

6 

17 

8,702    0    0 

12,967 

0 

0 

3,560 

0    0 

12,426    0    0 

48.  Monppatti                do.    ... 

5 

12 

2.012    0    0 

7.042 

0 

0 

2,000 

0    0 

7.000    0    0 

40.  Kalliani                    do.    ... 

4 

16 

2,096    0    0 

7.343 

0 

0 

1,966 

0    0 

6.061    0    0 

50.  Thinonalappatti       do.    ... 

1 

10 

1,067    0    0 

3.784 

8 

0 

1,050 

0    0 

3,676    0    0 

51.  Nanuii                      do.    ... 

7 

18 

8,378    0    0 

11,805 

8 

0 

3.060 

0    0 

10,675    0    0 

52.  Thumbomlnirichi     do.    ... 

7 

10 

3,368    0    0 

11.753 

0 

0 

3,150 

0    0 

11,025    0    0 

fiS.  Polaiijeri                  do.    ... 

9 

8 

2.723    0    0 

9,530 

8 

0 

2.660 

0    0 

9,275    0    0 

54.  Karinidi                    do.    ... 

6 

4 

2,882    0    0 

10,087 

0 

0 

2,800 

0    0 

9,800    0    0 

5S.  Tfaathayangarpettai  do.    ... 

6 

••  • 

2.536    0    0 

8,872 

8 

0 

2,500 

0    0 

8,750    0    0 

58.  XaliadeTi                  do.    ... 

17 

5 

3,566    0    0 

12.481 

0 

0 

3,400 

0    0 

11.900    0    0 

•57.  SelarNadu               do.    ... 

8 

26 

735    0    0 

2.572 

8 

0 

700 

0    0 

2.460    0    0 

•SB.  Kunda  Nadu            do.    ... 
RoMtpMr  Taluk. 

4 

91 

101 

1,810    0    0 

6,338 

0 

0 

1,680 

0    0 

6,880    0    0 

253 

80.167    0    0 

1.87,064 

8 

0 

87,516 

0    0 

1,31,306    0    0 

59.  RBS|Niram              Mitta ... 

4 

6 

2.731    0    0 

9.568 

8 

0 

2,600 

0    0 

8.760    0    0 

69.  San^palli                 do.    ... 

8 

6 

2,692    0    0 

9,422 

0 

0 

2,560 

0    0 

8,925    0    0 

81.  Pudupalaiam            do.    ... 

2 

8 

2,678    0    0 

9,023 

0 

0 

2,350 

0    0 

8.226    0    0 

2 

4 

2.416    0    0 

8.462 

8 

0 

2,174 

0    0 

7,600    0    0 

8a.  Ppdnppatti               do.    ... 

2 

2 

2,222    0    0 

7,777 

0 

0 

2.000 

0    0 

7.000    0    0 

2 

9 

2,468    0    0 

8.638 

0 

0 

2,250 

0    0 

7.876    0    0 

68.  Thoppappatti            do.    ... 
66.  PiUuialur                 do.    ... 

8 

6 

3.101    0    0 

10,853 

8 

0 

2,900 

0    0 

10.160    0    0 

4 
22 

7 

2,130    0    0 

7,466 

0 

0 

2,000 

0    0 

7,000    0    0 

42 

20,337    0    0 

71.179 

8 

0 

18,724 

0    0 

66,634    0    0 

NanuikaH  Taluk. 

m.  Namakal         Mitta 

5 

14 

2,906    0    0 

10.171 

0 

0 

2,868 

0    0 

10,008    0    0 

68.  Mottanchetti     do 

S 

8 

3,660    0    0 

12,491 

8 

0 

3.460 

0    0 

12,076    0    0 

69.  Ponneri             do 

6 

4 

2,815    0    0 

9.862 

8 

0 

2.70O 

0    0 

9.460    0    0 

70.  Thuaor               do. 

11 

6 

2,880    0    0 

9.936 

8 

0 

2,700 

0    0 

9.460    0    0 

71.  Axur                   do 

6 

4 

2.596    0    0 

9.086 

0 

0 

2,600 

0    0 

8.750    0    0 

72.  Ariyur              do 

4 

19 

2.656    0    0 

9,296 

0 

0 

2.680 

0    0 

9.030    0    0 

78.  TholttT              do 

4 

6 

2,084    0    0 

7,119 

0 

0 

1,960 

0    0 

6.826    0    0 

*  Hilla,  bnt  this  mnst  be  understood  in  a  qualified  sense,  tf.0r.,  Yimganur  is  not  a  hill ;  possibly  some  hill 
country  was  contained  in  the  Bfitta ;  so  too  with  Shendsmangalam. 
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No.  of 

Names  of  Mittaa. 

Villages. 

Average 
Beriiin 

Average 
Beria  in 

Peahkaahin 

Permanent 
Peahkaahin 

•  P>4 

> 

• 

1 

s 

Namakal  2Wdt-(Gontinu6d). 

• 

C. 

B8. 

JL. 

P. 

PAO. 

M.  C. 

B8.     A.  P. 

74.  AffrahAravaUtyendi  Mitta ... 

8 

1 

771    0 

0 

2.686 

8 

0 

771 

0    0 

2.608   8   0 

75.  Valavendi                  do-    ... 

1 

10 

2,482    0 

0 

8.687 

0 

0 

2,400 

0    0 

8,400    0    0 

8 

1 

2,381    0 

0 

8.383 

8 

0 

2.160 

0    0 

7,625    0    0 

77.  Moganor                   do.    ... 

78.  PuUur                       do.    ... 

S 

14 

4.276    0 

0 

14,966 

0 

0 

3.942 

0    0 

13.797    0    0 

6 

26 

3.267    0 

0 

11,399 

8 

0 

8.200 

0    0 

11.200   0    0 

79.  Dindamangalam       do.    ... 

6 

28 

2,141    0 

0 

7,498 

8 

0 

2,100 

0    0 

7.390    0    0 

80.  Kirambur                  do.    ... 

3 

13 

2»122    0 

0 

7.427 

0 

0 

2.000 

0    0 

7,000   0    0 

81.  Kattupputtur           do.    ... 
Parantathi  Talttk. 

6 
67 

8 

6,181    0 

0 

18.183 

8 

0 

4.600 

0    0 

18,100   0   0 

163 

42.026    0 

0 

1.47.001 

0 

0 

39.901 

0    0 

1.30.653   8   0 

88.  Panimathi          Mitta       ... 

6 

22 

3.253    0 

0 

11.386 

8 

0 

3,200 

0    0 

ii,a»  0  0 

83.  Pudtipalaiam        do. 

8 

7 

2.870    0 

0 

10.045 

0 

0 

2.684 

0    0 

8.394    0   0 

84.  Pandamaiiffalam  do. 

4 

3 

2,883    0 

0 

10,090 

8 

0 

2,624 

0    0 

9.181    0   0 

86.  Venf^arai              do. 

4 

6 

2,785    0 

0 

9.747 

8 

0 

2,608 

0    0 

9.338    0   0 

86.  Vadakarai  Attar  do. 

4 

17 

3.277    0 

0 

11,469 

8 

0 

3.000 

0    0 

10.600   0   0 

87.  Chittur                 do. 

5 

22 

3»074    0 

0 

10,769 

0 

0 

2.800 

0    0 

9.800   0   0 

68.  Nanjai  Tedaiar    do. 

2 

1 

2,163    0 

0 

7,670 

8 

0 

2.000 

0    0 

7.000   0   0 

88.  Volur                    do. 

1 

•  •  • 

2,666    0 

0 

9,327 

8 

0 

2.413 

0    0 

8.415    8   Ol 

00.  Periankurichi       do. 

8 

20 

3.366    0 

0 

11.742 

8 

0 

8.140 

0    0 

10.990   0   0 

01.  Nallur                  do. 

8 

16 

8,221    0 

0 

11.273 

8 

0 

2.900 

0    0 

10.150   0   0 

08.  Sherakarai           do. 
SankagWidrug  Talmk, 

6 

40 

17 

8,113    0 

0 

10.896 

8 

0 

2.860 

0    0 

9,975    0   0 

131 

32,660    0 

0 

1.14,306 

8 

0 

80.279 

0    0 

\j»jm  8  0 

08.  Sanka«iridnig    Mitta       ... 

7 

13 

3,710    0 

0 

12.966 

0 

0 

8.300 

0    0 

11,550   0  0 

94.  Kaohappalli          do. 
06.  Bamudrain           do. 

3 

17 

3,563    0 

0 

12.436 

8 

0 

3,200 

0    0 

11.800   0  0 

1 

6 

8,628    0 

0 

12,348 

0 

0 

8,100 

0    0 

10.860   0  0 

08.  Yedangana  Saiai  do. 

4 

18 

3.5.S8    0 

0 

12,383 

0 

0 

3.184 

0    0 

11.144   0  0 

07.  Palamedu             do. 

3 

7 

3,181    0 

0 

ll.iSS 

8 

0 

2,861 

0    0 

10,tlS4   •  0 

08.  Konganapuram     do. 

4 

12 

3,197    0 

0 

11.189 

8 

0 

2,917 

0    0 

10,209   8   0 

09.  Mangalam             do. 

6 

14 

2,820    0 

0 

9.870 

0 

0 

8,680 

0  « 

9.080    0  0 

100.  Vaikuntham         do. 

5 

26 

3,666    0 

0 

12.796 

0 

0 

3,250 

0    0 

11,378   0  0 

101.  MaHasamudram   do. 

4 

11 

3.301    0 

0 

11.868 

8 

0 

8.000 

0    0 

10,500   0   0 

108.  Minnampalli         do. 

3 

6 

2,062    0 

0 

7.217 

0 

0 

1.920 

0    0 

6,720   0  • 

lOS.  Paruthipalli          do. 

8 

6 

2,039    0 

0 

10.261 

8 

0 

2.700 

0    0 

9.460   0   0 

104.  Karainanur          do. 

8 

6 

1,774    0 

0 

6.2U9 

0 

0 

1,600 

0    0 

5,000  0   0 

105.  Padavadu             do. 

7 

24 

4,262    0 

0 

14,917 

U 

0 

4.000 

0    0 

14,000    0   0 

106.  YamappalU          do. 
Triehengode  l\Uuk, 

4 
67 

13 

3,270    0 

0 

11.M5 

0 

0 

2,947 

0    0 

10.314   8   9 

176 

44,871    0 

0 

1,67,048 

1 

8 

0 

40,563 

0    0 

1,41,967    0  0 

107.  Triehengode          Mitta    ... 

4 

13 

3,117    0 

0 

10.900 

8 

0 

2.fi87 

0    0 

10.104   8   0 

108.  Morur                      do.      ... 

2 

17 

2,907    0 

0 

10.174 

8 

0 

2,a'W 

0    0 

9.276   0   0 

109.  Illapalli                   do.      ... 

8 

IS 

3,231    0 

0 

11.308 

8 

0 

2.960 

0    0 

10.360    0   0 

110.  Manali                      do.      ... 

4 

16 

3,209    0 

0 

11.231 

8 

0 

8.000 

0    0 

10.500   0   • 

111.  Odappalli                do.      ... 

2 

10 

2,666    0 

0 

9.331 

0 

0 

2.600 

0    0 

8.750   0   9 

112.  Kumarainangalam  do.     ... 

2 

16 

2,860    0 

0 

9.976 

0 

0 

8,621 

0    0 

9.178   8   •! 

lis.  Manjani                   do.      ... 

8 

14 

3,402    0 

0 

11.907 

0 

0 

3.100 

0    0 

10,850   0   0' 

114.  Kokarayanpettai     do.     ... 
Tedapadi  Taluk. 

8 

20 

17 

2,617    0 

0 

9.264 

8 

0 

2,600 

0    0 

8.750    0   0. 

116 

24.029    0 

0 

84.101 

8 

0 

22,218 

0    0 

77.783   0   • 

115.  Tedapadi          Mitta 

8 

5 

3,608    0 

0 

12.628 

0 

0 

3,300 

0    0 

11.560   0  0 

116.  Avam  Perur       do. 

3 

16 

3,319    0 

0 

11,616 

8 

0 

3,027 

0    0 

10.5M   8   9 

117.  Elapalli               do. 

4 

8 

3,868    0 

0 

13.603 

0 

0 

3.418 

0    0 

U.068    0   9 

118.  Chittur               do. 

3 

17 

3,667    0 

0 

12.799 

8 

0 

3,361 

0    0 

11.7IB    8   9 

110.  Konerippatti       do. 

6 

14 

2,619    0 

0 

9,166 

8 

0 

2.410 

0    0 

8.435    0   9 

120.  Kumarapalaiam  do. 

6 
28 

26 

3,165    0 

0 

11,077 

8 

0 

3.000 

0    0 

10,500    0   9 

84 

80,226    0 

0 

70,791 

0 

0 

18.646 

0    0 

64,911    0   9 
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Names  Of  Mittaa. 

No.  of 
Villafres. 

Avera^ 
Boris  in 

Avera^ 
Boris  in 

Permanent 
Peshkash  in 

Permaneiit 
Peshkash  in 

• 

> 

1 

a 

m 

Omaltir  Tahik. 

m.  Omalin'            Hitta 

I2S.  Daraimmm          do. 
If4.  Mecheri              do. 
12S.  Anadi                  do. 
ISflw  Aniipatti            do. 
tf7.  Gnttappfttti         do. 
IS.  AiDarmkondi        do. 

1».  Blavamratti        do. 
in.  TbeMTilakka      do. 

NamgapaUi  TMuk, 

US.?riiJMnpa]IiMitta     

13».  Pottaiieri     do 

U6.  Vellar          do.         

Gh«nd  Total ... 

5 
6 
6 
3 
6 
3 
3 
7 
7 
3 
2 
6 

56 

6 
8 
4 

12 

618 

11 

IS 
17 
14 
80 
11 
18 
7 
6 
10 
11 
28 

166 

PAO.  M.  C. 

2.411    0    0 
2.468    0    0 
3,678    0    0 
3.028    0    0 
3.844    0    0 
2.1S8    0    0 
3.197    0    0 
2.189    0    0 
2.013    0    0 
1.790    0    0 
2.416    0    0 
2,371    0    0 

B8.     A.  p. 

8.438    8    0 

8.6S8    0    0 

12.873    0    0 

10,609    0    0 

13,454    0    0 

7.468    0    0 

11.189    8    0 

7.661    8    0 

7,046    8    0 

6.296    8    0 

8,622    8    0 

8,296    8    0 

PAO.  M.  c. 

2.200   0   0 
2.200    0    0 
3.600    0    0 
2.700    0    0 
3.472    0    0 
1.880    0    0 
2,821    0    0 
1,077    0    0 
1.800    0    0 
1.660    0    0 
2,200    0    0 
2.800    0    0 

■8.      A.  p. 

7.700   0   0 
7.700   0    0 

12,260    0    0 
9.460    0    0 

18.168    0    0 
6.680    0    0 
0,873    8    0 
6.919    8    0 
6.800    0    0 
6,426    0    0 
7.700    0    0 
8.060    0    0 

81.671    0    0 

1.10.488    8    0 

28.600    0    0 

1.00.100    0    0 

« 

19 
20 
20 

3,968    0    0 
3.673    0    0 
S,S86    0    0 

18.863    0    0 
12.606    8    0 
11.882    8    0 

8.860    0    0 
3,260    0    0 
8.100    0    0 

12.428    0    0 
11.376    0    0 
10.860    0    0 

69 

10.926    0    0 

88.241    0    0 

9.000    0    0 

34.660    0    0 

1.660 

3.73.968  0    0 

13.06.968    0    0 

3,46.067    0    0 

12,07.699    8    0 

As  etated  above  betel,  tobacco,  and  abkari  remained  under  Qovemment. 
The  Mils  in  the  taluks  of  Salem,  Attur,  and  N&makal  were  generally  rented 
eut,  ever  since  the  assumption  of  the  country,  to  the  principal  inhabitants. 
The  sftyar  was  another  item  which  was  under  direct  management  of  Govern- 
ment. It  appears  that,  owing  to  the  turbulent  character  of  the  people  of 
Bgrahmahal,  Mr.  Gockbum  imposed  a  tax  on  ploughs  in  that  division  at 
fanams  3  and  cash  60  each,  and  a  double  house  tax.  This  continued  up  to 
1824,  when  the  impost  was  abolished  by  Government.  As  soon  as  the  Salem 
Division  was  settled  it  was  made  a  separate  collectorate  under  Mr.  Hargrave, 
▼ho  took  charge  in  February  1803,  when  the  Bfirahmahal  and  Bfilfighjlt 
Divisions  were  annexed  to  the  Northern  Division  of  Arcot,  to  which  "Mr. 
David  Gockbum  was  transferred. 

When  Gockbum  took  charge,  in  1801,  of  the  amalgamated  district  con- 
sisting of  the  Salem  and  Kridmagiri  Divisions,  there  remained  the  following 
taluks  in  the  BSrahmahal  and  BSlSghSt  Divisions : — 


1.  Krishnagiri. 

2.  Ylrabadradurgam. 

3.  TirupatQr. 

4.  Vftniambfidi. 

5.  Kunnattur. 

6.  Kamm§nell1ir. 

7.  Edyakota. 

8.  Dharmapuri. 


9.  Tenkaraikattai. 

10.  Pennfigaram. 

11.  Denkanikota. 

12.  Hostir. 

13.  Kelamangalam. 

14.  Yenkatagirikdta. 

15.  AlambSdi.' 


>  The  ktft  mentioned  was  m  charge  of  a  Sherifltadar,  and  probably  oonsLsted  of  the  old 
fire  kania  of  Atharani,  Malahalli,  Anchitti,  Nftttnunpalaianif  and  Pikkili. 
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From  the  above  it  appears  that  of  the  eleven  taluks  of  Bfirahmahal 
formed  in  Fasli  1206,  Kangundi  and  MallapSdi  ceased  to  have  a  separate 
existence  under  Major  Graham's  administration,  and  that  the  last  five  were 
formed  by  him  on  Uie  annexation  of  the  B&Lfighfit. 

In  January  1802  the  taluks  of  Ylrabadradurgam,  Kelamangalam,  and 
Alambfldi  were  abolished,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year,  when  Yenkatagiri- 
kdta  was  transferred  to  the  Northern  Division  of  Arcot,  the  number  of 
taluks  was  reduced  to  eleven.  In  the  beginning  of  Fasli  1213  KammeneUur 
and  YftniambOdi  were  abolished,  and  in  consequence  the  number  was  further 
reduced  to  nine. 

Of  the  fourteen  taluks  formed  in  1 796  in  the  TalaghSt  Division,  Nangapalli 
ceased  to  have  a  separate  existence  in  1211.  In  February  1803,  when  the 
permanent  settlement  was  completed,  the  number  of  taluks  was  reduced 
to  seven,  viz. : — 


1.  Salem. 

2.  Atttir. 

3.  BOsipOr. 

4.  Namakal. 


5.  Faramatti. 

6.  Sankagiridurgam. 

7.  Omalur. 


The  first  thing  of  importance  that  occurred  when  Mr.  Hargrave  assumed 
charge  of  the  Salem  District,  after  the  introduction  of  the  permanent  settle- 
ment, was  that  some  of  the  newly-created  MittadSrs  refused  to  receive  sanadB 
on  being  told  that  they  could  not  collect  motarpha  on  their  own  account 
It  was  80  stated  in  the  sanads,  because  of  Section  4  of  Regulation  XXY  of 
1802 ;  but  the  assets  of  the  permanent  settlement  included  it.  In  their 
Proceedings  of  the  29th  November  1 803,  the  Board  separated  the  personal 
and  professional  taxes,  such  as  taxes  on  washermen,  bazaars,  &c.,  from 
SwamAdftyam,  and  declared  it  to  be  inadmissible  for  the  Zamindfirs  to  collect 
the  former;  but  on  complaint  made  by  the  MittadSrs,  the  Government 
admitted  their  rights,  stating  that  the  revenue  from  this  branch  was  induded 
in  the  assets  of  the  mittas,  and  that  the  MittadSrs  were  therefore  entitled  to 
both  the  land  revenue  and  motarpha. 

Mr.  Cockbum,  on  being  made  Collector  of  North  Arcot,  was  instructed  to 
introduce  the  permanent  settlement  into  the  Bfirahmahal,  which  was  in  con- 
sequence split  into  66  estates,  exclusive  of  hills.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Kelso,  who  was  appointed  Assistant  in  charge  of  the  Krishnagiri  Division. 

Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the  mittas  so  formed. 
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The  assets  were  calculated  after  the  same  fashion  as  that  adopted  in  the 
Talsghftt  The  average  of  the  assets  was  here  struck  on  the  bSriz  of  three 
faslis  (1211  to  1213). 

The  Ain  land  revenue  in  this  division  consisted  of  the  assessment  of 
only  two  descriptions  of  lands,  viz.,  dry  and  wet,  as  Bftghfiyat  was  not 
recognized  in  the  survey.  From  this  was  deducted  SukhavSsi,  and  the 
remainder  added  to  the  SwamAdfiyam  (including  Motarpha),  and  from  the 
total  was  deducted  the  salaries  of  the  village  servants,  viz.,  Kamams,  Mani* 
gSrs,  TotiSy  Tandalkars,  and  Notakfirs ;  to  the  balance  was  added  the  salaries 
of  ManigSrs,  and  the  amount  so  arrived  at  assumed  finally  as  the  assets, 
from  which  a  certain  amount  was  deducted  for  the  profits  of  the  Mittadfirs, 
and  the  remainder  was  fixed  as  the  permanent  jamft.  The  rate  of  profit 
▼aried  as  in  Salem.  The  permanent  jamfi  in  all  the  mittas  appertaining 
to  the  Tenkaraikottai  Taluk,  of  which  Eladathtbr  is  the  only  one  now 
surviving,  was  fixed  very  much  in  excess  of  the  assets,  because  of  the  light 
assessment  settled  on  these  lands  by  Munro,  in  consideration  of  the  previous 
depredations  to  which  the  country  had  been  subjected  by  the  Pftlaiakftr 
CMla  Naik.  Here  also  the  estates  were  sold  at  public  auction,  as  in  the 
Takghat,  and  were  purchased  for  an  aggregate  amount  of  Pagodas  952-10-4. 
The  average  value  of  the  estates  was  Pagodas  14-19-19|,  and  the  average 
profit  to  the  Mittadfirs  Pagodas  278-2-13, 

'It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  permanent  settlement  did  not  contem- 
plate the  retention  of  ManigSrs  by  the  Mittad&rs ;  but  they  have  dispensed 
with  TandalkSrs  and  Notakftrs  also,  for  which  there  was  no  apparent  reason. 
It  must  be  noted  here  that,  in  the  deduction  made  on  account  of  the 
salaries  of  village  officers,  there  was  a  material  difPerence  between  this  and 
the  Talaghftt  Divisions  as  regarded  Kamams  and  ManigSrs.  In  FasU  1211 
Mr.  D.  Cockbum,  when  still  Collector  of  Salem  and  B&rahmahal,  abolished 
Captain  Graham's  system  of  remunerating  Village  PatSls  and  Kamams,  and 
fixed  the  same  at  a  percentage  allowance  on  the  yearly  b6riz  at  2^  and  If 
rupees  respectively.  Mr.  D.  Cockbum  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Orseme  in 
North  Aroot. 

As  in  the  Talaghat  the  abkSri,  together  with  sfiyar,  &c.,  was  retained  in 
Government  management. 

As  soon  as  the  permanent  settlement  was  concluded  in  Faslis  1214  and 
1215,  a  question,  similar  to  that  which  had  arisen  in  the  TalaghAt  regarding 
the  collection  of  motarpha,  came  up  for  settlement.  This  was  owing  to  the 
difference  between  the  components  of  the  mittS  assets  and  the  wording  of 
the  sanads.  Mr.  Gbeeme  however,  after  going  into  the  accounts  relating  to 
the  assets  of  the  mittfis,  decided,  in  1806,  that  the  Mittadfirs  were  entifled 
to  the  motarpha. 

This  permanent  settlement  was  completed  in  all  the  taluks  of  the  Bfirah- 
mahal  with  the  exception  of  MallapSdi ;  a  small  h5bali  containing  forty-eight 
villages,  which,  together  with  the  BslSghfit  taluks,  was  not  brought  under 
the  settlement,  the  reason  evidently  being  that  the  former  belonged  to  "  the 
Jaghir  "  and  therefore  could  not  be  given  away  in  perpetuity  on  a  fixed 
amount  of  assessment,  while  the  latter  was  but  too  recently  surveyed  and 
assessed  to  admit  of  a  correct  estimate  of  the  average  value  of  the  lands 
being  arrived  at.  MallapOdi  and  the  BfiUghfit  therefore  always  continued 
to  be  under  AmAni.    With  regard  to  the  BslSghSt  it  is  necessary  here  to 
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State  the  different  modes  of  settlement  adopted  since  its  cession  to  the  Com- 
pany. In  the  days  of  Tipu  the  ryots  were  required  to  pay  individually  for 
their  holdings  through  PatSls,  who  were  nominally  recognised  as  renters^  as 
in  the  Salem  and  B&rahmahal  Divisions.  The  Saricar  share  of  the  produce 
was  in  some  places  paid  in  money  and  in  others  in  kind.  In  the  former  case 
the  assessments  were  fixed  at  so  much  on  the  quantity  of  seed^  which  could 
be  sown  in  the  ryot's  holding.  The  land  was  not  measured,  but  the  extent 
was  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  a  certain  quantity  of  seed  could  be 
sown  in  a  certain  extent  of  land  and  no  more.  The  rents  were  mostly  paid 
in  money  and  the  usual  rates  of  assessments  paid  by  the  different  ryots  were 
recorded  by  the  Kamams  in  the  village  registers.  In  Fasli  1209,  when  the 
taluks  first  came  under  British  rule,  Oaptain  Qraham  rented  them  out  to 
one  Kftnu  Rftm,  but  for  what  amount  is  not  known.  Kfinu  £fim  maintained 
the  rates  of  rent  .fixed  under  Tipu's  government. 

In  Fasli  1210  the  villages  were  rented  out  to  Pat&ls  as  under  Tipu's 
government;  but  in  Fasli  1211  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  settlement  with 
each  ryot  and  to  dispense  with  PatSls  :  owing  however  to  a  cabal  instigated 
by  the  PatSls  and  head  inhabitants,  who  were  deprived  of  the  iUidt  profits 
which  they  had  received  under  the  Sultan's  rule,  nearly  1,500  persons  rose 
in  arms  against  Government  to  resist  the  measure.  A  military  force  was 
assembled  at  Dharmapuri,  and  the  ringleaders  surrendered  themselves, 
giving  security  for  their  future  good  conduct.  The  settlement  was  then 
conducted  without  opposition.  In  this  settlement  the  assessments  adopted 
were  apparently  those  recorded  in  the  village  registers.  Where  payments 
in  kind  existed  the  money  payments  made  on  lands  of  similar  quality  and 
situation  were  substituted.  This  mode  of  settlement  continued  in  Faahs 
1212  and  1213,  in  which  years  the  taluks  were  surveyed  and  money  rates  of 
assessment  fixed  by  Mr.  Cockbum,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  and 
Government.  Mr.  Kelso,  the  Assistant  Oollector,  was  the  officer  in  imme- 
diate charge  of  the  taluks  who  was  directly  charged  with  the  duty.  The 
rod  used  in  measurement  was  36  feet  in  length,  for  both  dry  and  wet,  a 
square  of  which  was  denominated  a  kiili  and  40  kulis  made  a  local  acre.  In 
this  survey  the  arable  lands  only  were  carefully  measured,  the  extent  of 
jungles  and  hills  being  estimated  by  guess  work. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  circular  issued  by  Mr.  Kelso  to  his 
surveyors : — 

*'  1 .  According  to  the  original  measurement  of  the  nanja  and  pnnja  lands  so  duNild  it  be 
fixed  in  each  and  every  village  throughout  the  taluk. 

*'  2.  The  nanja  and  punja  lands  should  be  measured  by  the  kuli '  or  gnnta,  irhidi 
consists  of  a  chain  making  36  English  square  (sic)  feet. 

**  8.  (hardens  of  every  description  watered  by  means  of  baskets,  small  and  large  pikofatf^ 
or  by  bullocks  with  leather  skins  (kavalai)  must  be  classified  under  the  head  of  puDJa 
gardens. 

**4.  Only  such  land  as  is  cultivated  by  means  of  drawing  water  should  be  dassified  as 
garden.  Yon  must  not  include  as  garden  land  such  as  you  think  may  be  made  saidea 
hereafter  if  supplied  with  water ;  for  this  kind  of  land  you  must  keep  a  distinct  acooimt ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  was  formerly  garden  and  is  now  cultivated  as  punja,  it  must  be  daned 
aspm^a. 

*'  6.  Every  lot  or  piece  of  land  to  be  measured  separately ;  if  it  be  a  large  piece  of  land 
there  will  be  a  bank  in  the  middle  of  it  that  must  serve  as  a  mark  for  aepanite 


Bij Avari.  >  Written  *  oooshsy '  in  the  origi 
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"6.  Should  }  of  a  lot  of  land  be  cultivated  and  |  remain  waste,  the  whole  punja  miut 
\e  mQunzed,  bat  no  distinct  account  of  measoxement  is  required. 

'^  7.  In  the  lands  long  lying  waste  if  there  be  any  separate  bank  or  hedges,  you  must  use 
flioa  as  a  mark  and  messure  them  separately. 

"  8.  If  there  be  any  productive  trees  witliin  the  lands,  an  account  must  be  taken  of  them 
tc^gether  with  their  description. 

*'9.  In  any  piece  of  land  if  there  be  dusters  of  pahnyrah  trees,  and  the  ground  cannot  be 
eoitivated,  you  must  show  the  same  in  the  account,  distinguishing  the  number  of  trees 
viiich  are  productive.and  such  as  are  unproductiYe. 

**  10.  Each  *  kadu '  or  piece  of  land  should  have  a  name,  but  if  it  should  not,  it  should 

.^  ^.  ^  ., .  be  given  a  name  from  any  mark  which  may  be  in  that 

*The  wi^  m  which  this  ■eparate  i     j  • 

oamenclatDre  for  different  fieldB  sar-  "^^^ 

fifei  from  mnenti<m  to  generation  is        «n.  Lands    supplied  with  water  by  channels  or 

vonderfol ;  but  aometimea  very  oonf us-  .■..         j.  a    ■»  j. 

tag  u.  in  the  same  village,  half  a  doien  tanks  m  water-courses  to  be  measured  as  nanja. 

piwea  of  land  ma^  have  the  Mme  name,       *«  12.  Lands  suppUed  with  water  for  more  than  two 

m  for  infltance,      Alftinarattu-punjai  '^^ 

«r "  the  dxyfkefd  in  which  a  banian  tree   months  to  be  classed  as  nanja,  and  those  snpphed 

So^t  u2.  'Sd^rSe  to?S!Ut  ^tt  "tor  *««»  little  took,,  kuttai^  tAngalm  or  Uttle 
deal  of  hard  swearing  on  the  pvt  of  tanks  for  a  less  period  than  two  months,  and  then 
fte^otoand  poMiUj  of  the  aetUing  squiring  water  from  pikotaB,to  be  daasedas  *n«aja 

garden.' 
*<  18.  Wherever  there  are  nut  trees,  Ac,  so  planted  as^'to  be  regularly  watered,  such  land 
ia  to  be  dassed  as  nanja  but  no  account  of  the  trees  need  be  taken. 

"  14.  Water-channels,  streams,  &c.,  must  be  exempted  from  the  general  measurement  ol 
the  nanja  lands. 

'*  15.  In  nanja  and  punja  lands,  where  the  cultivation  sufEers  from  shade  of  trees  either 
productive  or  unproductive,  or  from  overflowing  of  water,  rocks  or  hedges,  such  extent 
ilumld  be  deducted  from  the  measurement ;  but  a  correct  and  detafled  account  of  the  aama 
should  be  kept  showing  distinctly  each  kind  of  deduction. 

"16.  The  mftniam  lands  of  t^gai  or  Services,  Devadftyam,  Battavartti,  Museed 
(Masjids  P),  and  Fakirs,  &a,  should  be  particularly  distinguished  in  every  village  account 
ol  measurement. 

'*  17.  In  the  total  Paimaishi  account  there  should  be  inserted  the  cultivation  and  kandi^ 
yam  or  tax  of  each  piece  of  land  as  it  was  in  the  year  Dundubhi,  or  Fasli  1212. 

'*  18.  Notice  should  be  given  to  the  ryots  when  the  PaimAishidftis  are  going  to  survey  the 
lands  that  they  may  be  present  on  the  spot  at  the  time  of  the  survey ;  but  if  they  are  not 
present  the  lands  cannot  be  remeasured,  or  any  complaint  on  that  account  be  attoided  to. 

"  19.  The  Ylliage  Kamam  must  be  present  with  the  Paimftishid&rs  at  the  time  of  measnre- 
mmtf  and  both  should  write  a  set  of  accounts  of  the  measurement ;  if  the  Kamam  is  sick 
another  penon  on  his  behalf  must  be  present  with  the  Paimftishidflrs  at  the  time  of  the 
survey. 

"  20.  The  measurement  must  be  quickly  made,  and  an  account  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
Huzftr  showing  that  so  many  Kandagams  of  lands  have  been  measured,  and  in  what  time ; 
then  the  measurement  of  the  Paim&iBhidars  can  be  understood,  and  in  case  of  deUy  the 
sorveyor  should  be  dismissed  from  his  office. 

"  21 .  At  the  end  of  every  TCnglish  month  the  account  of  measurement  must  be  transmitted 
to  the  Hnzttr  in  the  following  manner,— from  1st  to  Slst  of  Hardi,  say  villages  2,  pattis  16, 
total  17 ;  to  Punja  Kandagams  420A  bo  many  guntas ;  to  Nanja  Kandagams  403  so  many 
gnntas,  distinguishing  so  many  nut  trees,  so  many  sundry  trees,  &c. 

"  22.  Particular  account  must  be  forwarded  of  tibie  ready  money  collections  and  what  they 
amount  to,  mentioning  whether  the  tax  for  Dundubhi  year  (Padi  1212)  was  just  or  unjust- 
it  is  also  ordered  to  forward  an  account  mentioning  the  castes  and  their  names  by  whom  the 
above  ready  money  collections  are  payable. 

**23.  The  ryots  should  be  instructed  that  the  hauls  granted  by  the  Manigirs  for  the  waste 
lands  in  RndrtkLkftri,  Fasli  1213,  shall  be  continued,  and,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  cultivation^ 
every  consideration  must  be  shown  to  the  inhabitants. 

*'24.  As  it  is  probable  that,  in  consequence  of  surveying  the  lands,  the  inhabitants  wiU  be 
alanned,  a  takld  will  be  sent  from  the  Taluk  kadieri  to  the  ManigArs  stating  that, 
though  the  lands  are  surveyed,  there  will  not  be  excess  over  the  kandayam  or  tax  fbLei  in 
the  year  Dundubhi  (Faali  1212),  and  if  there  is  any  excess  in  the  measorement  it  will  not 
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oome  to  more  than  one-dxteenth  or  one  and  a  half  Bizteeath,  and  if  tke  exoeas  of  meanire- 
ment  ia  small  there  will  be  no  alteration  in  kand&yam  or  tax,  and  the  inhabitants  most  be 
properly  encouraged. 

**  25.  The  PaimflishidarB  must  purchase  grass,  firewood,  and  leaves  at  their  own  ezpenaes. 

''26.  The  PaimftiahidArsare  not  authorised  to  levy  fines,  or  to  collect  money,  or  to  pmuah 
or  fine  any  person  ;  they  must  pay  all  oooly-hire  for  their  baggage,  ftc. 

"  27.  The  lands  must  be  measured  in  the  day  time,  and  the  accounts  of  that  measurement 
must  be  prepared  the  same  night,  which,  if  attended  to,  there  can  be  no  delay,  and  no  ezcoee 
for  delay  of  one  day  will  be  admitted. 

"  28.  The  Paimflishidftrs  are  not  authorized  to  receive  any  cash  from  the  ryots  on  aoooant 
of  oil  or  any  other  articles;  the  Bark&r  have  fixed  i  pagoda  for  their  sftdirw&iid expenses, 
which  shall  be  sent  to  them  from  the  HuzOr  together  with  their  monthly  pay. 

**  29.  Should  a  village  Gbur  (Qoundan  P)  or  head  inhabitant,  Kamam,  Manigftr,  or  village 
inhabitant  make  trouble  in  the  Paim&ishi  accounts,  a  fine  shall  be  levied  and  sent  to  the 
Tahsildar,  and  the  particulars  of  the  fault  being  made  known  to  the  Tahmldar,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  alter  it  accordingly. 

**  80.  The  Manigftr,  Gk>uda  or  head  inhabitant  and  Kamam  of  the  same  village,  as  weQ  as 
of  the  adjacent  village,  must  attest  that  the  PaimAishi  account  is  correct. 

"31.  When  measuring  the  lands  of  a  village  cultivated  the  preceding  year  they  should  be 
assessed,  but  the  podukftl  and  waste  lands  worthy  of  cultivation  should  be  measured  but  not 
assessed.  PurambOk  or  rocky  and  stony  lands,  roads,  tanks  and  viUage  sites  must  be 
exempted  from  the  measurement,  but  an  estimate  must  be  made  of  how  many  guntas,  ftc., 
kc, 

**  Now  as  to  assessments  under  cultivation,  all  lands  were  classed  into  dry  and  wet  For 
ibdng  the  assessment  of  the  f onner  the  villages  were  formed  into  three  groups  with  reference 
to  their  distance  from  markets  or  towns  and  other  considerations  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  (wet),  tanks  were  classed  into  five  groups  according  as  they  gave  one  or  two  crops  in  a 
year  or  one  crop  in  two  or  three  years.  All  lands,  both  dry  and  wet,  were  again  sorted  into 
Hr^  claooofi  or  tarams  with  reference  to  their  productive  powers.    It  was  assumed  that  t 

•  40  Vnlia   I S6  ffe     ^*^^  *  **"*  could  be  sown  with  one  toom  (20th  part  of  a  candy)  of 

dry  and  five  tooms  of  wet  seed,  and  that  the  yields  of  both  diy  snd 
wet  in  fixst-dass  soils  was  36  times  and  28  times  as  much  the  seed  sown  respectively.  TbuB 
a  local  acre  of  first-class  dry,  in  a  first-class  village,  was  supposed  to  yield  86  tooms  and  of 
wet  under  a  fixst-dass  tank  140  tooms.  One  Eantix&ya  pagoda  being  assumed  as  the  average 
price  per  candy,  the  value  of  produce  of  dry  and  wetlands  per  acre  were  estimated  at  18 
and  70  Eantirftya  *^n»m»  respectively,  the  half,  whioh  being  considered  the  share  of  Qovem- 
ment,  was  settled  as  the  assessment.  From  the  above  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  the  surveyor, 
having  ascertainedthe  extent  by  measuring  by  a  rod  of  36  feet,  was  at  once  able  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  seed  sown,  and  then,  on  his  knowledge  of  soils,  its  produce,  &o.,  the  asn»> 
ment  would  be  fixed  according  to  tables  given. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  difiPerent  tarams  fixed.  The  Teoords  do 
not  show  that  the  productive  power  of  lands  was  in  any  way  estimated  on  the 
different  kinds  of  soils  such  as  black  loam,  red  loam,  &c.,  but  according  to 
inquiries  made  and  the  judgment  formed  by  the  surveyor  regarding  eacb 
land:— 


FuKJA  Lakds. 
AssMsmmtper  Acre  of  40  Etdis  of  1,089  Square  Feet  each. 


Village. 

First 
Taram. 

Second 
Taram. 

Third 
Taram. 

Fourth 
Taram. 

Fifth 
Taram. 

First  Glass 
Second  do. 
Third   do. 

BS.  A.  p. 
2    4    0 
1  14    0 
1    8    0 

BS.  A.  p. 
1  14    0 
1     8    0 
1    2    0 

BS.  A.  p. 
1    8    0 
10    0 
0  14    0 

BS.  A.  p. 
1    0    0 
0  12    0 
0  10    0 

BS.  A.  p. 
0    9    6 
0    8    0 
0    6    0 

J 
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Nanja  LAin>8. 
AweumMtper  Acre* 


Ttoik. 

Fint 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Tama. 

Taram. 

Taram. 

Taram. 

Tftnun. 

B8.   A.    p. 

SB.  A.    p. 

B8.  A.    p. 

B8.   A.    p. 

B8.    A.     p. 

FintClAflB 

8  12    0 

7    0    0 

6    4    0 

6    0    0 

3  12    0 

Second  do. 

7    8    0 

6    4    0 

6    0    0 

3  12    0 

2    8    0 

Third   do. 

«    4    0 

5    0    0 

3  12    0 

2    8    0 

1  14    0 

Fourth  do. 

6    0    0 

3  12    0 

2    8    0 

1  14    0 

1     4    0 

As  in  Salem  and  the  BSrahmahal,  so  in  the  Bfilflghfit  there  was  no  separate 
tax  for  a  second  crop  on  wet  lands.  No  lands  were  classed  as  **  Punja 
garden "  in  these  taluks.  The  cocoanut  and  areca  nut  plantations  were 
assessed  on  certain  principles,  f uU  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in 
treating  of  Mr.  Orr's  coUectorate  (vide  infra^  p.  375,  «^.) 

The  assessment  was  fixed  in  Fasli  1213 ;  but,  on  comparison,  the  expected 
reyenue  from  the  survey  being  found  to  fall  short  of  Tipu's  revenue  by  -f^ 
<xt  \\  anna  (Tipu's  revenue  being  taken  as  16  annas)  it  was  resolved  to 
make  up  the  deficit  by  some  addition  to  the  taram  assessment.  The  excess 
imposed  to  remedy  the  deficit  was  not  however  proportioned  equally  on  all 
lands,  the  work  being  entrusted  to  village  officers  who  did  it  as  they  pleased, 
and  probably  made  something  out  of  the  transaction.  The  addition  so 
made  is  known  as  '^  Dld^  anna''  or  the  *'  1^  anna "  addition. 

Again,  in  a  few  cases  where  the  taram  assessment  was  less  than  the  pre- 
vious one,  the  latter  was  confirmed,  while  in  others  a  medium  was  fixed. 
Again  where  the  taram  assessment  greatly  exceeded  the  old  assessment,  the 
full  amount  of  the  difference  was  not  charged  at  once,  but  by  annual  incre- 
ments untQ  the  full  assessment  was  reached. 

The  Bslfighftt  and  BSrahmahal  Divisions  continued  till  the  end  of  Fasli 
1217  in  the  northern  division  of  Arcot,  when  (Fasli  1218)  they  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  and  re-annexed  to  Salem.  In  this  transfer  Kangundi 
was  not  included,  and  has  consequently  ever  since  remained  in  the  North 
Aroot  District.  This  period  marks  the  formation  of  the  coUectorate  accord- 
ing to  its  present  territorial  limits:  Mr.  Hargrave,  who  from  1803  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  TalaghSt  or  Salem  Division,  was  placed  over  the 
newly-formed  district,  a  charge  which  he  retained  up  to  1820.  Before, 
however,  proceeding  to  discuss  the  chief  features*  of  his  coUectorate  it  wiU 
be  instructive  to  glance  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  zamindftri 
system  in  1803,  and  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  of  that  system,  its 
workings,  and  its  downfaU.  This  wiU  carry  us  somewhat  beyond  the  period 
of  Mr.  Hargrave's  coUectorate ;  but  such  overlapping  of  the  district  narra- 
tive is  unavoidable  where  a  phase  of  history  extending  over  some  fifty 
years  has  to  be  considered  as  a  whole. 

We  have  already  seen  {impra  p.  221)  that  in  Bead's  proclamation,  dated 

Bykea,  pp.  179,  ^^^  November  1796,  ''the  ryots  of  the  Salem  District 
180.  had  just  been  most  solemnly  told  that  the  land  which 


I  <«  Did  *'  11  a  Mahratta  fraction  ngnifying  *<  one  and  a  half."  See  Gloflsary. 
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they  tilled,  so  long  as  the  fixed  assessment  should  be  dnly  paid  to  the 
Government,  was  theirs  for  ever.  In  the  hilly  ooontiy  were  one  or  two 
petty  chiefs,  but  the  ryots  of  the  plains  knew  no  such  superiors,  and 
had  invariably  paid  direct  to  Oovemment,  throng  the  heads  of  their 
viUages,  or  else  through  fanners  of  the  revenue,  who  undertook  that  office 
for  a  term  of  years, — perhaps  three,  perhaps  five, — ^but  were  never  oonsi- 
dered  the  masters  of  the  land ;  never  were  long  enough  in  possession  to 
become  so ;  and  never  were  much  more  than  a  match  for  the  people  from 
whom  they  had  to  coUect  the  Oovemment  revenue.  Zamindfiris  were 
imknown ;  but  no  matter,  there  were  Zamindftrs  in  fertile  Bengal ;  ten 
years  before  they  had  been  made  there  hereditary  landlords,  and  Ebghah- 
men  must  have  all  India  zamindftri.  There  should  be  Zamindftrs  in  Salem, 
and  the  Salem  2<amin(lflrs  should  possess  the  same  rights  as  had  been  given 
in  Bengal."  To  effect  this  purpose  Eegulation  XXY  of  1802  was  enacted 
which  premises  that  "  under  all  Asiatic  governments,  whether  Hindu  or 
Dvkee,  p.  181.  Mahomedan,  the  assessment  had  fluctuated,  and  to 
Beg.  £xv  of  increase  the  revenue,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  the  Zamin- 
1802,  Seos.  1  and  2.    ^^gj^  -^^^  |j^jj  removed  at  pleasure,  the  State  thereby 

reserving  the  implied  right  and  the  actual  exercise  of  the  proprietary  posses- 
sion of  aU  lands  whatever ;  but  the  British  Government,  deeply  sensible  of 
the  injurious  operation  of  such  principles,  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord 
now  decree  the  assessment  should  be  finally  fixed,  and  that  the  proprietaiy 
right  of  the  soil  should  be  vested  in  the  Zamindftrs  and  their  heirs,  or  other 
lawful  successors,  for  ever." 

Had  matters  stopped  here  there  would  have  been  no  great  harm  done. 
The  mere  fact  that  Zamindftrs  had  to  be  created  showed  sufficiently  that  no 
such  class  of  persons  existed :  were  there  such  they  would  not  have  had  to 
be  manufactured.  It  is  strange  that  it  should  not  have  occurred  to  the  pro- 
moters of  the  scheme  that  the  ryotwSri  tenants  were,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, Zamindftrs,  holding  the  very  position  which  this  enactment  proposed 
to  confer  on  a  class  then  not  even  in  embryo.  Six  years  before  the  ryots 
had  been  solemnly  told  that  the  land  was  theirs.  Was  Bead's  proclamation 
a  nullity  ?  Unfortunately  it  was  made  a  nullity,  and,  simultaneously  with 
the  promulgation  of  the  Zamindftri  Begulation  of  1802,  "  came  a  special  com- 
mission to  superintend  the  formation  of  estates  throughout  the  Preeideni^ 

of  Fort  Saint  George,  and  a  Oonmiissioner  was  dnly 
to^se!^  ^'   ^^^    deputed  for  that  purpose  to  Salem.    When  Bead  and 

Munro  left  for  the  Maisur  war,  the  south  of  the  district 
had  been  put  under  the  sole  charge  of  the  Assistant  there  (MacLeod),  to 
whom  had  also  been  intrusted  the  countries  again  to  the  south  of  thai  and 
the  Kftv@ri ;  but  when  the  Gonmiissioner  arrived,  the  old  boundaries  were 
reverted  to,  and  his  charge  was  exactiy,  as  regards  extent  and  limits,  what 
had  formerly  been  under  the  control  of  those  wise  men  whoae  measures  were 
now  to  be  reversed. 

'*  The  lower  portion  of  the  district  was  first  parcelled  out,  and  sold  at 
auction,  so  many  lots  at  a  time,  to  the  highest  bidders,  who,  by  virtue 
thereof,  under  Begulation  XXV  of  1802,  forthwith  became  landlords,  but 
in  Salem  were  called  Mittadftrs,  instead  of  Zamindftrs.  Many  of  Ae 
properties  went  off  pretty  briskly,  but  the  sale  of  o&ers  was  very  difficult 
and  the  Oommissionar  had  no  little  trouble  to  persuade  any  one,  if  only  for 
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ibe  haoar  of  being  dubbed  lOttadir,  to  beoome  the  purchaser  of  a  small 
landed  property  in  Sankagiridurgam.  Two  years,  however,  saw  the  whole 
of  the  south  sold,  and  his  offloe  was  then  transferred  to  the  pleasant 
Btrahmahal,  the  head-quarters,  some  five  years  before,  of  Munro,  when  he 
declared,  in  discussing  the  future  fate  of  the  country,  that  he  did  not  belieye 
so  destructive  a  system  could  ever  be  thought  of  as  that  now  being 
summarily  carried  out."  ^  For  reasons  which  will  be  mentioned  lower  down 
did  "  price  fetched  fell  short  there  of  what  had  been  obtained  below,  but 
all  the  sales  had  been  effected  before  the  dose  of  1805.  Altogether, 
counting  above  and  below  the  ghftts,  two  hundred  and  five  estates  had  been 
thus  created ;  and  the  total  amount  of  revenue  to  be  annually  paid  to 
Government  by  these  regulation-bom  landlords  was  rather  more  than 
sixteen  lakhs  and  a  half  (£166,622  2«.),  whidi  gave  an  assessment  averaging 
on  each  estate  £800,  and  on  no  single  estate  exceeding  £1,800  per  annum. 
When  the  country  to  be  sold  was  very  mountainous,  the  villagers  themselves 
in  some  instances  had  been  left  the  Zamindfirs ;  for,  whatever  might  be 
done  with  the  aid  of  regulations  on  the  plains,  none  were  willing  to  try  the 
experiment  of  collecting  a  landlord's  rent  from  the  wild  tribes  that  inhabited 
those  jungles,  who  were  often  regarded  by  the  low-countiy  natives,  and  are 
now,  with  superstitious  awe,  as  great  and  suocessftil  dealers  in  the  black 
arts. 

*^  The  Bal%hfit  also  escaped  the  general  fate.  It  had  only  become  part 
of  the  district  after  the  fall  of  Srirangapatnam,  and  had  not,  consequently, 
been  either  surveyed  or  assessed  when  the  Oommiseioner  commenced  his 
labours ;  whilst  one  range  of  the  Salem  hills — ^the  Kalrftyans — ^had  defied 
not  only  the  Commissioners,  but  even  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  Bead 
and  his  assistants.  There  the  jungles  were  too  thick  for  even  a  surveyor 
to  penetrate,  and  the  inhabitants,  with  their  neighbours  the  wild  elephants, 
have  preserved  &eir  pristine  independence  to  this  day."  (1850.  Of.  AttOr 
notice  sub  voc.  ''  HUl  Banges."  ) 

'*  After  closing  the  sales  the  lower  half  of  the  district  had  been  handed 
over  to  a  CSollector,  whose  only  duly  it  was  doubtless  supposed  would  be 
simply  to  collect  the  revenue  from  the  landlords,  and  take  good  care 
of  hds  accounts  and  treasury ;  and  in  1808,  the  Commissioner,  who  was  then 
in  charge  of  North  Aicot  also,  similarly  handed  over  to  the  same  officer  the 
Bftrahmahal  and  BfilfighAt.  The  wild  tract  to  the  north-east,  under  the 
Pslaiakftr  of  Kangundi,  a  sort  of  hiU  chieftain,  did  not,  however,  go  with  the 
BSrahmahal,  but  was  kept  and  permanently  added  to  this  neighbouring 
eollectorate ;  and  from  that  time  to  1850  no  farther  changes  of  importance 
have  been  made  in  the  shape  or  extent  of  the  district  of  Salem. 

"All  sales  in  the  Bftrahmahal  had  been  completed  by  the  end  of  1805,  and 
.the  country  had  been  permanently  settled  according  to  the  regulations ;  and 
great  must  have  been  the  astonishment  of  those  concerned  in  that  measure, 
to  see  how  little  it  did  really  possess  of  this  vaunted  permanency.  For  four 
years  the  revenue  continued  tolerably  stationary ;  but  from  that  time  there 
commenced  a  steady  decrease  in  the  amount  so  collected,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  in  the  number  of  those  who  paid.     The  landed  gentry  were  not 

*  3l8t  August,  pan.  6. 
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firmly  seated  in  their  new  possessions,  and  as  their  ranks  became  gradnaHj 
thinned,  there  was  a  strange  difficulty  in  finding  others  willing  and  fitted  to 
filly  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  honorable  yet  still  responsible  office 
of  ZamindSr,  in  the  several  eligible  estates  successively  lapsing  to  Govern- 
ment. In  ten  years  there  was  a  falling  off  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  kkfas 
(£17,496  18«.),  and  in  another  four  years  of  more  than  ^yb  lakhs  (£53,142 

'<  This  was  not  a  dead  loss.  When  the  new  system  was  found  not  to  answer, 
a  change  was  again  made  in  the  mode  of  managing  the  country,  and  a 
revenue  was  ultimately  collected,  though  in  a  different  manner ;  and  it  will 
be  shown  hereafter  how  much  impaired  by  this  legislative  experiment  Its 
financial  results  may  be  briefly  stated.  In  1806  the  landlords  of  Salem  had 
paid  the  (Government  £166,622  2«.,  and  in  1821,  only  fifteen  years  later,  the 
revenue  received  from  them  was  considerably  less  than  half  that ;  indeed 
under  eight  lakhs  (£79,834  16«.).  Their  downward  progress,  it  might  be 
supposed,  would  have  stopped  here ;  but  no,  there  was  a  tide  against  them, 
which  could  not  be  stemmed,  and  the  country  had  been  blighted  by  the 
famine  of  1838  before  they  reached  low-water  mark.  In  1836  the  revenue 
ooUected  under  the  so-called  permanent  settlement  was  less  than  five  lakhs 
or  £60,000,  and  in  1850'  the  ZamindSrs  of  Salem,  a  very  different  set  of  men, 
and  much  more  respectable  than  the  indiscriminately  collected  mob  who,  in 
the  first  instance,  made  up  the  number  of  their  two  hundred  and  odd  prede- 
cessors, paid  annually  to  the  State  £46,853,  of  which  comparatively  small 
sum  £4,200  were  in  arrears  at  the  close  of  the  revenue  year." 

The  year  in  question  ''  was  a  bad  season,  and,  as  Munro  Mty  years  before 

had  predicted,  told  less  on  the  ryots  with  their  dozen 
7  My  P*  fields  each,  than  on  the  large  farmers,  that  is  to  say,  the 

Zamindftrs  or  MittadSrs.  They  now  paid  only  a  fourth  of  the  total  land 
revenue  of  Salem,  whilst  their  arrears  were  more  than  half  of  the  eight 
thousand  odd  pounds  that  similarly  then  stood  ag^ainst  the  lyots,  from  whom 
was  collected  direct  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  revenue."  There 
were  many  reasons,  some  predicted  and  others  ready  to  hand,  why  the 
camindSris  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  remain  permanent. 

«  A  considerable  remission  in  the  total  assessment  on  his  land  had  been 

allowed  to  each  Zamindjlr  for  the  purpose ;  but  at  his 

^  *^  *  death  the  capital,  without  which  this  reduction  and  all 
experience  was  of  little  avail,  must  by  Hindu  law  be  divided  equally 
amongst  his  sons ;  and,  in  the  end,  there  would  be  of  necessity  a  pauper 
Zamindftr."  It  was  true  that  Begulation  XXY  of  1802  partially 
provided  against  this  in  prohibiting  divisions  of  estates  under  a 
xsertain  amount  of  assessment,  a  limitation  which  was  enlarged  in 
late  years  when  it  was  '^  enacted  tiliat  any  division  might  be  made 
-^  which   preserved  intact  the  village  boundaries,  or,  in 

^     '  ^  «ther  words,  that  for  the  future  a  single  village  or  hamlet 

should  be  the  smallest  samindSri  that  the  law  could  recognise.     But  even 


1  In  1880  the  rerentie  from  permanently  settled  estates  had  fallen  to  Rapees  4,28,307, 
and  is  less  in  1881  owing  to  the  purchase  o£  the  Hanumanthapuram  Mitta  by  Gcmnaneoi 
at  a  sale  for  arrears  of  revenue.    (See  Abstract  of  Statement  No.  8  in  the  Appendix.) 
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flus  eztensioii  of  the  original  scheme,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Hindu 
code,  ohvionfily  mnst  often  be  all  insufficient,  and  it  is  equally  obvious,  could 
not  well  be  extended  any  further." 
The  extent  to  which  this  subdiyision  was  carried  maybe  inferred  from  the 

fact  that  **  in  1820,  the  two  hundred  and  five  estates,  for 

7  as,  p.  which  purdiasers  were  originally  found,  had  been  divided 

and  sabdivided  into  three  hundred  and  eight  separate  zamindaris."  Further 

it  may  be  noted  that ''  of  these,  in  that  time  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 

had  changed  owners  aU  once,  and  many,  it  may  perhaps 
^^Dytoi,  pp.     o»    iifi^out  exaggeration  be  said,  annually ;  and  only  thirteen 

remained  in  the  families  of  those  by  whom  they  had  been 
eriginaUy  bought  Great  care  had  been  taken  in  making  the  original 
arrangements,  and  the  Commissioner,  an  able  man,  had  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  bestow  fairly,  and  to  the  full  extent,  the  remissions  which 
Government  wished  should  be  made  in  favor  of  their  proUgii  the  Zamin- 
dSrs.  It  was  estimated  that,  according  to  the  rates  at  which  it  was  proposed 
to  assess  these  landed  interests,  there  would  have  been  a  direct  reduction  on 
the  net  revenue  collected  from  the  ryots  in  1802,  of  about  a  lakh  and  a 
quarter  of  rupees  (£12,079  2«.);  iu  addition  to  which,  as  this  had  been 
collected  according  to  Bead's  survey  rates  and  system,  there  must  be  added 
the  whole  of  the  fallow,  for  the  asaeesment  on  each  zamind&ri  was  calculated 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  actual  revenue  paid  by  the  cultivators ;  in  which 
aoeouDts,  as  has  been  seen,  the  fallow  formed  no  part,  and  it  therefore  was 
in  a  measure  a  free  gift  to  the  State  favorites. 

*'  Some  years  later  it  was  found  that,  taking  both  heads  into  consideration, 
the  actual  reduction  in  favor  of  the  Zamind&«  below,  was  eight,  and  above 
the  ghftts,  was  twelve  per  cent.  Twenty  per  cent,  had  been  declared  by  one^ 
weQ  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  point,  the  minimum  reduction  which 
must  be  conceded  to  carry  out  effectually  any  such  scheme ;  but  then  the 
whole  of  the  waste  was  also  thrown  into  the  bargain ;  and  to  appreciate  fairly 
its  value,  the  state  of  the  district  then  must  be  taken  into  account.  Only 
one-quarter  of  its  whole  extent  was  then  under  cultivation,  and  for  every 
acre,  &er^ore,  on  which  the  Zamindftr  had  to  pay  assessment,  on  the 
average,  three  acres  were  given  to  do  what  he  liked  with.  The  Collector 
sabsequently  made  a  calculation  as  to  the  cTtent  of  waste  which  it  was 
supposed  might  be  reclaimed,  and  which  had  been  handed  over  to  the 
landlords  in  the  two  divisions.  In  the  Bftrahmahal  it  appeared  that  these 
lands  bore  a  general  proportion  to  the  cultivated  of  three  hundred  and  sixteen 
per  cent.,  whilst  even  below  the  ghftt  it  was  no  lees  than  seventy-six  per 
cent. 

'*  While,  however,  the  Gbvemment  were  liberal  to  the  ZamindSrs  of  their 

own  creation,  they  were  careful  to  provide  against  defaulters,  if  any  such 

eould  be  found  under  a  system  which  seemed  to  bestow  untold  wealth  on  the 

landlords. 

"  Under  Begulation  XXVLL  of  1 802,  if  the  instalment,  or  merely  a  portion 

.thereof,  payable  in  the  course  of  any  one  month,  remained 
X^^^  ^^'  unpaid  on  the  first  of  the  next,  it  was  deemed  an  arrear 

of  revenue ;  the  estate  was  immediately  taken  under  the 

*  Munro,  vide  tupia^  p.  232. 
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management  of  the  Oolleotor,  and,  if  the  balance  was  not  cleared  off,  sold  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  in  proportion  to  the  anean. 
It  was,  however,  optional  with  the  landlord  to  surrender  at  first  his  persond 
property,  which  otherwise  only  became  liable  when  the  sale  of  the  estate 
failed  to  meet  the  demand.  If  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  both  the  estate 
and  personal  property  proved  insufficient,  or  if  there  were  no  purchaaen, 
then  came  confinement  of  the  person,  and  the  landlord  was  liable  to  impii- 
aonment. 

«  These  provisions  were  aU  enforced  before  the  first  year  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  zamindfiri  system  below  the  ghftts  had  come  to  a  dose.  A 
portion  of  an  estate  had  been  sold  for  arrears  of  revenue  in  Bftzipur,  where 
the  soil  is  remarkably  good  and  the  best  sugar-cane  is  now  grown,  but  with 
a  high  assessment ;  and  the  zillah  gaol  had  already  been  the  temporaiy 
jresidence  of  several  members  of  the  Salem  squirearchy,  and  by  the  middle 
of  1603,  thirty-two  estates  had  been  attached  or  taken  possession  of  by 
Ch)vemment  for  arrears  of  revenue.  In  the  Bftrahmahal  the  whole  body 
of  landlords  were  able  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  their  agreements  with  the 
Government  for  full  two  years,  but  they  soon  followed  suit.  During  the 
short  period  that  the  revenue  did  remain  stationary,  and  the  ZamindSrs  were 
apparently  answering  the  end  for  which  they  had  been  created,  in  reality 
matters  were  very  different ;  the  official  reports  to  the  Goverument  of  the 
day  are  one  wearisome  and  sickening  narrative  of  estates  taken  under  the 
temporary  charge  of  the  Collector ;  and  the  unhappy  ryots  were  thus  psssed 
from  hand  to  hand.  In  1805,  when  the  system  had  just  been  fully  intnh 
duced  over  the  whole  Bftrahmahal,  no  less  than  forty-nine  estates  were  Aub 
attached  below  the  ghftts. 

«  As  early  as  1813  there  was  a  total  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  sales  for  arrears,  and  there  had  been  a  dead  loss  in  the  Barahmahal 
of  eleven,  and  below  the  ghftts  of  twenty-six  per  cent,  on  the  total  revenue. 
The  zillah  gaol  was  constantly  occupied  by  different  members  of  these  regnla- 
tion-bom  squirearchy ;  but  a  good  understanding  had  been  effected  with 
the  prison  officials,  and  the  Collector  indignantly  writes  to  the  Bevenue 
Board  that  the  defaulters  supposed  to  be  undergoing  durance  vile,  were  bo 
much  at  their  ease,  that  the  fear  of  imprisonment  woidd  certainly,  in  most 
cases,  be  of  little  use  in  realiidng  the  just  dues  of  Government.  Unpria- 
cipled  speculators  managed  to  purchase  an  estate;  for  six  months  the 
unhappy  ryots  writhed  under  the  new  master — ^worse,  if  possible,  than  the 
last.  The  adventurer  never  had  an  idea  of  paying  the  revenue  fixed  on  tiie 
estate.  Before  the  year  had  closed,  he  was  living  in  gaol  at  the  Govern- 
ment expense;  his  ill-won  gains  had  been  securely  stowed  away,  to  be 
enjoyed  when  the  storm  blew  over;  and  the  ryots? — ^Why,  those  lyotB, 
fools  enough  to  enter  a  civil  court  against  the  scoundrels  whom  the  laws  had 
put  over  them,  were  most  probably,  with  their  wiser  brethren,  all  in  the 
hands  of  another,  worse  even  than  the  last,  long  before  the  suit  was 
decided."  The  Collector  was  anxious  to  do  what  he  could  for  the  ryots  in 
villages  ''  taken  under  the  temporary  charge  of  *Gk)vemment.    He  had  beea 

employed  in  the  district  from  the  formation  of  theee 
197  ^^'  estates,  and  not  only  remembered  the  prosperity  of  the 

country  in  the  times  before  that,  but  also  was  f uUy  aware 
of  the  fleeting  nature  of  such  benefits  as  he  could  thus  confer,  and  had  conee- 
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quendy  requested  the  pemuBoon  of  the  Board,  four  yean  before,  in  1809, 
to  letam  in  his  own  hands  some  of  the  worst  estates,  till  each  oonld  be  so 
hr  impxoYed  '  as  to  render  them  worthy  the  purchase  of  a  man  of  proper^ 
and  respeotability.' 

«  His  wish  had  been  g^ranted ;  for  many  estates  there  were  no  bidders,  in 

1806,  whose  offers  could  be  listened  to,  according  to  any  scale  of  propriety  • 

and  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-seyen  sales  by  public  auction  before 

the  elose  of  the  year  1813,  thirty-nine  had  been  purchases  on  behalf  of 

Qorerament.    The  distress  of  the  country  had  become  known  at  last  to 

those  in  high  places,  and  not  only  had  the  Collector  been  empowered  to  retain 

under  his  own  care  such  of  the  attached  estates  as  had  been  most  seriously 

miflmanaged,  but  an  outlay  for  purchasing  up  at  these  sales,  on  behalf  of 

Oorermnent,  the  estates  in  the  first  instance  so  rashly  sold,  had  also  been 

duly  sanctioned.    The  price  was  afterwards  limited  to  the  amoimt  of  arreara 

thereon,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  said  that  the  rapid  return  of  the  coimtry 

to  the  xyotwari  system,  which  followed  this  order,  was  a  mere  matter  of 

trading.     The  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  samindfiris,  stated  to  have 

ehanged  owners  by  the  end  of  1820,  had  been  all  bought  in  for  Gbvem- 

usnt. 

"  The  collections  in  only  ninety-four  estates  had  fallen  a  lakh.  When 
handed  crer  to  the  ZamindSrs,  they  amounted  to  more  than  five  lakhs 
(£63,142  8#.),  and  when  the  samindftris  reverted,  the  revenue  on  the  land 
under  cultivation  was  only  four  lakhs  (£41,610  6«.).  The  proprietary  right 
had  certainly  fetched  in  the  first  instance,  for  these  estates,  a  total  of  nine 
thousand  odd  poimds,  but  the  property,  on  the  other  hand,  had  deteriorated 
to  the  extent  of  considerably  more  than  a  fifth  of  its  annual  value.  One  of 
the  fourteen  subdivisions  of  which  the  district  is  composed,  had  altogether 
changed  hands ;  its  fate  was  speedily  decided :  some  of  the  estates  there 
eoold  find  no  purchasers  in  1806,  and  in  ten  years  more  the  whole  ^  of  this 
taluk  of  AttOr  was  in  the  hands  of  Government,  with  the  marks  in  every 
village  of  the  devastations  which  had  been  committed  by  those  whose  attacks 
had  been  sanctioned  by  Government^  and  whose  omelty  far  exceeded  the 
ferocity  of  foreign  foes. 

"  In  1885  the  results  of  the  samindftri  system  were  still  the  same : — ^two 
hundred  and  twelve  estates,  altogether,  had  by  that  time  been  purchased  for 
Oovemment.  The  total  assessment  at  which  they  had  been  transferred  waa 
more  than  eleven  lakhs,  and  the  coUeotionB  made  direct  on  the  behalf  of  the 
State,  now  that  the  Zamindftrs  had  passed  away,  were  only  nine  lakhs  and 
tibirty-seven  thousand  rupees,  or  £93,700,  whidi  sum  was  still  a  falling  off 
amoonting  to  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  annual  value.'*  ''In  1835  there 
were  only  one  hundred  and  nine  zamindSris,   of  which  number  no  lees 

than  seventy-three  were  subdivisions;  and  as  the  sub- 
Dykes,  p.  divisions  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Zamindar 

(on  whose  account  and  information  the  assessment  was  apportioned) 
generally  paid  somewhat  less  to  the  State  than  the  survey  accounts 
of  Bead  would  have  fixed|  it  might  be  supposed  that  this  would  have 
prevented  any  further  diminution  of  that  respectable  body ;  but  by  1850 


1  One  mitta— Shekkadipatt^-^ezcepted. 
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there  had  been  a  still  further  decrease  of  some  seven  per  cent.,  the  whole  of 

which  had  taken  place  in  three  years."    Taking  the  figures  showing  the 

falling  o£E  in  the  zamindftri  revenue,  ''  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  that 

107        ^0^0  bsd  been  an  extraordinary  falling  off  in  the  total 

y  ^^'  iBLad.  revenue ;    but  this  was  not   altogether  the  case. 

Under  the  above  orders,  the  land  had  passed  gradually  but  rapidly 
out  of  the  hands  of  Zamindftrs,  and  the  ryots  in  such  villages  paid, 
as  under  Bead's  administration,  direct  to  the  officers  of  Gbvenunent, 
the  assessment  fixed  on  their  several  fields,  according  to  his  smvey. 
Bead's  survey  had  survived,  with  wonderful  success,  the  fierce  struggle 
to  which,  in  its  very  infancy,  it  had  been  so  ruthlessly  exposed;  and  it 
had  in  those  times  of  misfortune  formed  the  ryots'  oidy  bulwark  against 
the  extortionate  demands  of  their  zamindftri  foe."  Among  the  causes 
of  this  rapid  decadence  of  the  newly  constituted  squirecLrchy  the  follow- 
ing may  be  cited  as  the  principal.     ^*  To  suppose  that  there  were  no  private 

rights  in  the  lands  of  such  a  country,  would  be  as  idle  as 
199  ^^'  ^  think  that  legislation  could  give  the  proposed  power  to 

strangers  over  one,  or  five,  or  perhaps  fifty  square  miles 
for  an  estate,  and  yet  draw  up  a  law  that  should  meet  all  difficulties,  and 
prevent  the  interminable  clashing  of  such  antagonistic  and  immediately  con- 
flicting interests.  Every  Zamindftr  might  look  for  endless  litigation  with  his 
neighbours, — ^his  tenants,  who,  many  of  them,  were  just  then  passing  out 
of  a  state  of  almost  serfdom  to  one  of  comparative  freedom.  Each  estate 
would  average  eight  hundred  ryots ;  and  to  collect  the  assessment  from  so 
many  tenants,  when  all  arrangements  had  been  duly  matured,  might  he 
tolerably  easy,  but  for  the  fiirst  few  years  would  certainly  require  no  little 
care  and  ability. 

''Again,  men  of  capital  would  be  loth  to  enter  into  this  speculation.  The 
freedom  of  resigning  and  changing  their  lands  given  to  all  the  ryots  was 
based  on  principles  repugnant  to  Hinduism.  If  the  Zamindfirs  were  rash 
enough  to  accept  the  proffered  honours  at  the  expense  of  a  small  disburse- 
ment,— themselves  bom  of  a  gigantic  innovation, — how  could  they  be  sure 
that  a  few  years  more  would  not  produce  some  new  regulations,  that  might 
effectually  derange  their  plans  ? 

*'  To  remain  a  respectable  man,  and  also  a  Zamindfir,  requires  always  no 
small  outlay  of  capital.  The  ryots  just  then  were  difficult  to  manage,  and 
the  first  season's  assessments  would  perhaps  have  to  be  paid  out  of  his  own 
pocket ;  and  how  was  that  to  be  recovered,  should  he  lose  the  zamindfiri  the 
following  year  ?  As  for  sinking  capital  in  the  improvement  of  the  land, 
repairing  works  of  irrigation,  or  helping  the  ryots  in  their  agricultural 
operations,  it  was  a  long  day  before  these  ideas  made  way ;  and  though  the 
uncertainty  then  of  the  public  mind  regarding  the  permanency  of  any  legis- 
lative enactments  tended  much  to  discourage  from  becoming  Zamindfirs  even 
those  who  had  merely  enough  to  keep  the  estate  out  of  the  market,  time 
would  gradually  dispel  this  cloud ;  but  the  survey  rates  were  found  to  be 
too  high ;  and  like  the  first,  this  third  was  a  vei^  serious  and  lasting  obsfta- 
ele  to  the  success  of  the  zamindfiri  scheme." 

It  was  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  the  forces  which  militated  against  the 
Zamindfirs.    Another  cause,  which  has  already  been  touched  upon,  was  the 
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inevitable  result  of  the  Hindu  law  of  inheritance,  which  enforces  the  general 
distribniion  of  whaterer  property  there  may  be  in  the  country,  so  that  eyen 
where  wealth  is  accumulated  it  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  many,  not  of 
ihe  few.  The  exoessiye  pressure  exercised  by  the  settlement  rates  fixed  by 
Bead  was  detected  at  an  early  date.  £yen  while  the  reyenue  remained 
stationary  Ooyemment  were  aware  that  many  estates  had  come  under  the 
temporary  management  of  the  Collector,  and  ordered  him  to  ascertain  the 
cause  which  led  to  this  result.     ''  In  his  report  for  the  year  1813,  he  giyes 

it  as  his  opinion  that  the  sunrey  rates  were  too  high,' 
and  had  of  necessity  been  reduced  by  the  ZamindSrs  all 
oyer  the  district.  It  was  calculated  that  these  rates  had  been  lowered  on 
the  '  wet  lands '  eyerywhere  one-sixth ;  and  on  the  *  dry  lands  '  in  the 
Birahmahal  one-eighth,  but  below  the  ghftts  as  much  as  one-fifth.  These 
estimates  were  necessarily  incapable  of  much  exactness  ;  but  the  Ck>llector 
had  repeated  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  such  reductions, 
inasmuch  as  they  would  be  pleaded  by  the  ryots  most  lustily  on  eyery 
occasion  of  an  estate  coming  under  his  temporary  management ;  and  the 
oomparatiye  lightness  of  the  assessment  on  the  '  dry  land '  had  doubtless 
no  small  share  in  the  greater  stability  of  the  ZamindSrs  in  the  Bftrahmahal, 
where  only  fourteen  estates  had  changed  hands  up  to  that  time.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  district  had  been  two  years  longer,  it  is  true,  under  the 
ZamindSrs ;  but  that  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  wonderful  difference 
there.  One  hundred  and  ninety-seyen  was  the  total  number  of  sales,  and 
out  of  this  number  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  had  been  sales  below  the 
ghats." 

The  Board  were  for  some  time  labouring  under  the  impression  that  the 
pennanent  settlement  in  Salem  was  made  on  yery  f  ayorable  terms  to  the 
Mittadfirs;  but  the  yearly  sales  of  estates  and  the  incarceration  of  the 
proprietors  soon  disabused  their  minds,  and  these  facts  seriously  attracted 
their  notice  in  1812. 

Mr.  Hargraye  in  his  reply,  dated  13th  December  1813,  enlarged  on 
the  two  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  MittadSrs,  yiz.,  the  high  assessments 
and  the  insufficient  margin  of  profit  allowed. 

The  first  he  proyed  by  quoting  the  ayerage  rates  of  assessment  per  acre 
in  the  three  diyisions  composing  the  district,  which  were  as  follows : — 


1           ■ 

DiTision. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Binhmahal 
Bftliffhat   .. 

f 

PAO.  KAILI. 
0          23 

0        13 
0        16 

CASH. 

1 

PAO.   MAILI.   CASH. 

2        12        60 
1        23        51 
1        14          7 

*  The  Collector  might  have  added  another  reason,  viz.,  that,  in  calculating  the  jama 
of  the  mittas,  too  small  a  margin,  and  in  some  caaee  no  margin  at  all,  above  the  estimated 
assela  had  been  left  for  the  MittadArs  to  live  on.  In  making  this  oalcnlation  the  fallow, 
which  was  thrown  into  the  bargain,  was  one  powerful  ftu^r,  and  another  was  the  light 
assessment  fixed  by  Munro  (vieh  tuproy  p.  293).  As,  however,  the  Mittad&rs  were  not 
allowed  to  raise  the  assessment,  it  is  not  clear  why  this  factor  was  pennitted  to  influence 
the  decision. 

yOL.  I.  39 
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Average  rates  of  TalaghAt  Diyifiion — 


Talak. 


Dry. 


Wot. 


Salem 

Atctir 

Raziplir 

Nimakal  . 

Omallkr 

Sankagiii  , 

Ptounathi 


PAO.  MAILI.  CABH. 

0  23  74 

0  28  2 

0  34  20 

0  19  26 

0  21  2i 

0  22  49 

0  18  77 


PAO.   MAILI.  CASH. 


2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 


29 
26 
16 
37 
23 
6 


46 

63 
42 

m 

78 
IS 


Now  as  to  the  profits  allowed  to  the  Mittadftrs  the  average  profit  in 
Salem  was  S.P.  8-15-46  and  in  the  Bftrahmahal  12-27-46,  and  the  extent 
of  cultivable  waste  was  76  in  the  former  against  316  in  the  latter  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  area  of  the  estates. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  heavy  assessments  and  the  unfavorable  terms  of 
the  permanent  settlements,  Mr.  Hargrave  writes  as  follows : — 

''  At  the  time  of  the  permanent  settlement  the  number  of  mittas,  exclu- 
sive of  hillS;  was  129,  since  which  period,  up  to  SOth  October  1813,  there 
have  been  no  less  than  182  transfers,  138  divisions,  and  183  sales  by  public 
auction,  of  which  39  (estates)  were  bought  in  for  Government  and  2  mittas 
have  been  relinquished  to  Government.  There  were  only  27  mittas  in 
which  the  proprietary  right  had  never  been  changed. 

'<  In  the  Bftrahmahal,  when  the  mittad&ri  system  was  introduced,  there 
were  67  mittas,  since  which  period,  up  to  31st  October  1813,  there  have 
been  33  transfers,  17  divisions,  and  14  sales  by  public  auction ;  and  there 
are  38  mittas  in  which  the  proprietary  right  has  never  been  changed." 

The  Collector  further  reported  that,  owing  to  the  heavy  assessments,  the 
MittadSrs  in  Salem  and  the  Bftrahmahal  remitted  the  survey  assessments 
in  proportions  mentioned  below. 


Taluk. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Salem        .. 

B&rahmahal         

One-fifth. 
One-eighth. 

One-eixth. 
One-tenth. 

Added  to  these  causes  was  also  the  personal  conduct  of  the  Mittadftrs, 
regarding  which  the  Board,  in  their  general  report  to  Government  dated 
26th  December  1815,  wrote  that  '*  the  Mittadftrs  both  in  Bftrahmahal  and 
Salem  exercised  tyranny  over  their  tenants,  by  depriving  them  of  their  laikb 
and  making  illegal  distraints ;  that  Mr.  Graeme  had  also  reported  some 
time  ago  the  oppression  used  by  Mittadftrs  in  the  Bftrahmahal,  and  that  the 
Judge's  time  is  occupied  in  investigating  complaints  about  the  deprivations 
of  land,  &c." 

As  an  instance  of  the  extent  of  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  Miitadftr,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  in  Fasli  1223  the  Yellftlars  of  certain  tarafs  of  the 
'O'ttankarai  Taluk  conspired  and  killed  one  Lnftm  Sahib,^  the  owner  of  18 


^  Vidi  infra,  Mr.  SuUiyan's  Report,  paragraph  61,  page  333,  «^. 
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mhtas.  He  was  drawn  into  a  Hindu  temple  at  Peddtir,  wliere  he  was 
mnideTed  by  three  persons  who  afterwards  underwent  capital  punishment 
for  the  offence.  The  Yell&lars,  however,  in  token  of  their  gratitude  for  this 
deliyerance  from  tyranny,  granted  a  Dftnasftsanam  to  the  murderers, 
promising  to  support  their  posterity  for  ever ;  and  accordingly  to  this  day 
oontinue  to  pay  merah  to  the  descendants  of  the  latter  at  3  yallams  of 
grain  and  4  annas  in  cash  per  annum  on  the  number  of  married  couples  in 
their  caste.  This  practice  obtains  in  some  of  the  tarafs  of  the  tTttankarai 
Taluk. 

Begarding  the  status,  &c.,  of  these  Mittadflrs  Mr.  Hargrave  reported,  in 
the  letter  above  quoted,  that  a  number  of  the  Zamindftrs  were  adventurers 
▼ho  launched  into  the  speculation  in  hopes  of  making  the  most  of  their 
estates  by  squeezing  out  of  the  ryots  all  the  money  they  could  (which  they 
aeoordingly  did)  ;  but  either  appropriated  it  (the  money)  to  the  repay- 
ment of  loans  they  had  obtained  for  the  purchase  of  the  mittas,  or  spent 
it  on  marriages  or  private  festivals. 

By  the  time  when  the  above  report  was  made  a  few  mittas  reverted  to 
Oovemment,  having  been  sold  for  arrears  of  revenue  and  bought  in  by 
Government  for  want  of  bidders.  The  mittas  not  having  much  value  in 
the  market,  owing  to  low  prices  of  food-grain  and  heavy  assessment,  found 
few  purchasers  when  sold.  The  consequence  was  that  each  year  brought 
a  number  of  mittas  xmder  Amfini.  This  was  however  a  deliverance  to  the 
agricultural  classes  from  the  tyranny  and  oppression  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  by  the  Mittadfirs. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  elasticity  in  the  Bfirahmahal  above  mentioned  did 
not  last  long.  From  Fasli  1227  (1817-18)  the  mittas  in  this  division 
also  began  to  revert  to  Gbvemment;  but  it  appears  probable  that  this 
reversion  was  due  not  so  much  to  want  of  bidders  at  the  auction  sales  as  to 
an  order  of  GK>vemment,  in  1815,  directing  Oollectors  to  use  every  endeavour 
to  bring  the  estates  imder  Amftni.  There  were,  however,  other  reasons  why 
tiie  system  should  fail. 

'<  The  power  of  division  possessed  by  the  landlords  acted  in  both  ways^ 

accelerated  the  return  of  some  of  the  country  to  the  ryot- 
2QJ  ^     '  pp.       ,    ^^  system,  and  elsewhere  established  more  firmly  the 

new  landlords ;  and  the  mode  of  conducting  this  operation 
was  the  cause  of  this  double  effect.  The  estate  was  divided  on  aocoimts 
which  the  Zamindfir  himself  produced,  and  of  the  accuracy  of  which  he  alone 
could  be  thoroughly  cognizant.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Government 
assessment  was  generally  foxmd  to  sit  lighter  on  one  portion  than  another, 
so  whilst  one  portion  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  2iamindSr,  whose  circum- 
stances were  considerably  improved  by  this  easy  process,  the  rest  of  the 
estate  speedily  passed  from  the  man  of  straw,  whose  services  had  been 
procured  for  love,  relationship,  or  a  consideration,  and  at  the  next  sale 
it  became  ryotwari — ^became  the  Government's. 

**  There  was  still  another  and  a  very  detestable  reason  why  this  system 
should  not  prosper.  Powers  of  oppression  had  been  given  to  the  ZamindSrs, 
such  as  cannot  fairly  at  any  time,  or  for  any  purpose,  be  intrusted  to  one 
man  to  be  exercised  against  his  fellow-men  for  his  own  interests.  This  told 
with  a  force  that  increased  in  proportion  to  the  unfitness  of  the  man  whom  an 
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arbitrary  regulation  had  placed  in  a  position  to  which  he  was  neither  entitled 

nor  suited." 

Under  Begulation  XXYJUl  of  1802  ''  not  only  the  Zamindftrs  themaelyes, 

but  their  under-f  anners  of  the  revenue,  without  obtain- 
^^DykeB,  pp.  202-    ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  empowered  to  distrain 

the  personal  property  of  all  ryots  holding  lands  of  them, 
and  to  cause  the  sale  of  the  same  for  arrears  '  of  rents  or  reyenue.'  The 
definition  of  what  were  arrears  did  not  give  much  security  to  the  unhappy 
cultivators.  Written  agreements  even  were  not  absolutely  requisite ;  in  such 
cases  it  would  be  sufficient  if  local  usage  bore  out  the  ZiamindSr  in  his 
arbitrary  acts ;  and  with  Indian  evidence  '  local  usage '  was  a  wide  door  for 
a  hard  landlord. 

'*  The  ZamindOr,  as  has  been  seen,  was  allowed  to  the  end  of  the  month  to 
pay  his  arrears  to  Government,  but  a  day's  g^race  even  was  not  given  to  the 
wretched  ryots.  The  moment  the  demand  was  made,  that  moment,  if  not 
satisfied,  the  lyot  became  a  revenue  defaulter,  and  his  household  goods  and 
chattels,  his  cattle,  the  crops  that  were  on  the  land,  the  g^rain  that  was 
stored,  ay,  and  if  not  enough,  the  seed-grains,  the  cattle  that  drew  his 
plough,  and  the  implements  of  agriculture  by  which  he  and  his  children 
alone  could  get  their  daily  bread,  all  was  at  the  landlord's  mercy,  all  was 
liable  to  immediate  distress ;  in  five  days  it  might  be  sold ;  and  these  sales 
were  to  be  conducted  by  certain  native  commissioners,  who  were  appointed 
in  convenient  localities  to  superintend  such  operations. 

*  *  Neither  did  the  Zamind&r's  power  to  cause  payment  of  rent  stop  here.  If 
the  sale  did  not  meet  the  alleged  demand,  the  zillah  gaol  was  at  Ms  disposal ; 
and  with  the  help  of  his  friend  the  native  commissioner,  personal  restraint 
could  be  forthwith  resorted  to.  The  ryot  was  sent  up  in  custody  to  the 
Judge,  and  by  him  was  committed  to  the  zillah  gaol,  to  be  detained  there  a 
prisoner  till  the  arrears,  with  interest  at  twelve  per  cent.,  were  discharged. 
But  this  final  attack  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  not  probably  very 
common ;  for,  if  the  ryot,  on  appearing  before  the  Judge,  had  the  courage — 
and  it  would  be  the  case  sometimes — ^to  deny  that  the  demand  was  fair,  a 
summary  inquiry  into  the  justice  of  the  landlord's  proceedings  was  the 
result ;  and  if  that  should  be  successfully  met,  there  was  still  another  and  a 
very  serious  objection  to  this  exercise  of  power :  Government  was  willing  to 
give  the  use  of  the  gaol  to  the  ZamindSrs,  but  would  not  feed  their 
prisoners — the  landlord  had  to  pay  for  his  prisoner's  keep.  If  the  arrears 
were  not  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  current  revenue  year,  the  landlords 
could  make  such  arrangements  as  they  '  may  judge  proper '  for  the  future ; 
and  if  the  defaulters  were  leaseholders,  or  '  other  tenants,  having  right  of 
occupancy  only  during  payment  of  certain  rents,'  the  landlords  of  whom 
they  held  '  had  the  right  of  ousting  the  defaulting  tenants  from  the  tenure.' 
They  had,  farther,  authority  to  summon  and,  if  necessary,  oompel  the  attend- 
ance of  their  ryots  for  any  lawful  purpose,  two  or  three  only  of  which  were 
defined ;  and  persons  opposing  them  therein  were  subject  to  penalty  for 
breach  of  the  peace  in  the  criminal  courts. 

**  These  were  extensive  powers  to  be  intrusted  to  any  set  of  men  in  the  most 
civilized  country ;  but  to  give  them  where  the  people  had  been  only  ten  yean 
under  the  British  rule,  seems  little  short  of  madness.    All  the  landlord's 


'^ 
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proceedings  were  of  his  own  accord ;  and  if  he  even  had  to  enter  a  court  of 
justice,  the  court  was  to  make  a  summary  inquiry.  The  ryot  could  only  seek 
redress,  if  rash  enough  to  make  the  attempt,  by  a  regular  civil  suit ;  and  if 
he  were  foimd  to  have  been  wronged,  no  penalty  was  to  be  awarded  against 
the  powerful  defendant,  unless  gross  neglect  or  wilful  inattention  to  the 
prescribed  rules  should  have  been  proved,  which  left  to  the  Zamindfirs  the 
videet  scope  for  the  exercise  of  every  bad  passion.  If  the  proof  failed  on 
this  point,  the  judgment  was  to  be  given  only  for  the  actual  damage 
sustained ;  and  not  even  for  that  if  the  distrainer  could  show  that  compen- 
sation had  been  tendered  and  refused  any  time  before  the  action  was 
brought.  Let  the  decree  be  given  either  way,  it  had  still  to  be  enforced ; 
and  the  difficulties  attending  every  step  in  that  measure,  when  directed 
against  a  wealthy  and  unscrupulous  native,  would  of  themselves  effectually 
deter  the  timid  ryots  from  being  much  of  a  check  in  those  days  on  a 
tyrannical  landlord."  Owing  to  the  comparative  lightness  of  the  assessment, 
the  estates  in  the  Bfirahmahal,  it  has  been  shown,  were  much  more  valuable, 
and  yet  they  fetched  less  than  those  sold  below  the  ghats.  This  was 
accounted  for  by  the  Collector,^  in  his  report  for  the  year  1813,  on  the 
following  grounds : — 
''  When  the  estates  in  the  Salem  division  were  offered  at  public  sale,  the 
-.  judicial  system  was  not  known  in  this  part  of  the  country, 

and  in  Salem  was  not  at  all  acted  upon  till  near  a  year 
after  the  introduction  of  the  permanent  rent;  and  many  people,  among 
▼horn  of  course  were  some  adventurers,  were  induced  to  enter  into  the 
speculation  from  an  idea  that  they  would  be  possessed  of  a  very  unlimited 
authority,  similar  to  that  enjoyed  formerly  by  the  Natawars  or  heads 
of  villages,  whose  sway  was  very  absolute.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the Barahmahal  mittas  were  sold,  the  judicial  system  had  obtained  some  time 
in  Salem,  and  it  began  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  ryots  were  free 
agents,  and  could  give  up  land,  or  move  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another  at  pleasure,  which  was  not  formerly  the  case." 

Another  grave  error  in  the  Begulation  of  1802  was  the  power  given  to  the 
Zamindfirs  over  the  kamams.    The  Zamind&rs  were  to  *'  exchange  written 

agreements  specifying  accurately  the  terms  on  which  the 
209^     '  PP-  208,    i^j^^  ^QPQ  held.    The  assessment  paid  the  year  prior  to 

the  formation  of  the  estate  regulated  the  rates  of  those 
agreements,  and  the  ZamindOrs  were  strictly  prohibited  from  attempting  to 
collect,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  from  their  ryots,  what  was  not  duly 
entered  therein,  or  otherwise  authorized  by  Qovemment."  In  determining 
these  rates  Read's  settlement  and  survey  was  an  invaluable  protection  to  the 
ryots ;  but  '*  if  the  ZamindSr  refused  to  give  his  ryots  this  agreement,  or  if 

there  was  any  dispute  as  to  terms,  again  the  slow  process 

2lo7  ^  ^        '    ^^  *  ^^  ^^^  ^**  *^®  ryot's  only  resource,  and  he  was  to 

prove  in  the  civil  court,  if  he  could,  that  the  rates  at  which 
he  claimed  to  hold  his  lands  were  in  accordance  with  '  the  rates  prevailing 
in  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  year  preceding '  the  formation  of  the  estate 
in  question ;  or,  if  that  were  not  ascertainable,   according  to  the  rates 

'The  mode  in  which  the  pSshkaah  payable  on  these  estates  was  calculated  was  an* 
element  which,  in  aooounting  for  the  low  price  at  which  they  sold,  the  Oollector  omitted- 
to  mention. 
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established  for  lands  of  the  same  description  and  quality  elsewhere.  Where 
no  soryey  and  assessment  had  been  made  before  the  introduction  of  the 
zamind&ri  system,  this  was  an  impossibility,  and  the  law  in  that  respect  was 
so  much  waste  paper.  The  documents  which  the  lyots  could  claLn  were 
called  pattas,  and,  when  obtained,  formed  always  a  partial,  and  often  a  yeiy 
effectual  saf  eg^rd  against  oppression.  They  were  renewable  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  but  were  to  be  considered  in  force  until  renewed,  so  long  as  the 
estate  remained  in  the  same  hands ;  and  it  was  farther  enacted  *  that  aU 
pattas  should  be  regularly  signed  and  registered  by  the  kamam  of  the 
Tillage  in  which  the  lands  engaged  for  are  situated.' 

*^  The  kamam  was  the  accountant  of  the  old  village  community,  and  if  lus 
office  could  be  but  preserved  in  real  independence,  here  manifestly  was 
an  office  of  record,  which  would  be  inestimable  in  all  disputes  between  the 
landlords  and  their  tenants." 

Here,  however,  the  powers  given  to  the  ZamindSrs  came  in  to  work  evil 
to  the  ryot :  "  the  nomination  was  vested  in  the  ZamindOr,  and,  on  vacancies 
occurring,  the  heirs  of  the  preceding  kamam  were  invariably  to  be  selected, 

except  in  cases  of  actual  incapacity,  which  it  was  further 
^^Dykes,  pp.  210,    ordered  should  be  proved  before  the  Judge  of  the  rillah. 

This  hereditary  officer  could  only  be  dismissed  '  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court  of  judicature ;'  and  stringent  rules  were  laid  down  for  the 
due  preservation  of  the  village  accounts,  which  were  intrusted  to  his  sole 
care,  and  which  were  to  specify  every  possible  particular  regarding  all  the 
land  within  the  village  boimdaries,  occupied  or  not  occupied ;  in  his  hands 
was  the  only  information  on  which  the  ryot  could  rely,  if,  goaded  to  desper- 
ation, he  should  at  last  resist  oppression  in  the  civil  courts ;  and  he,  again, 
exercised  the  sole  effectual  espionage  over  whatever  went  on  within  the 
limits  of  the  zamindOri,  that  it  might  be  wished  should  be  kept  concealed 
from  the  police  of  the  district.  It  was  an  office  that  an  ill-disposed  Zanun- 
dftr  would  strain  every  nerve  to  render  null  and  void,  and  proprietors  of 
land  neglecting  to  appoint  kamams  were  liable  to  fine  for  such  neglect,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court.  But  who  was  to  bring  such  neglect  to  notice  ?" 
Not  the  ryots  surely,  nor  even  the  Collector,  who  ''was  specially  prohibited, 
on  pain  of  being  fined  by  the  courts,  from  summoning  the  kamams,  or 

attemptinir  to  examine  their  accounts  and  records,  save 
218  ^^  ^^'  *^®  purpose  of  dividing  an  estate;  and,  if  inclined, 

could  not,  therefore,  except  in  such  particular  cases, 
ascertain  whether  the  office  was  properly  kept  up  or  not.  If  the  Zamindftr 
did  not  report  a  vacancy,  it  was  a  great  chance  that  it  ever  came  to  his 
^owledge  otherwise ;  and  it  was  next  to  impossible,  so  long  as  the  Zamin- 
dftr remained  in  possession,  that  the  Collector  could  ever  know  whether  the 
provisions  of  this  Begulation  were  duly  carried  out ;  whilst  neither  here,  nor 
an3rwhere  else  in  the  Regulations  of  tiiis  Presidency,  is  there  any  prorisioft 
either  directiy  or  indirectly  requiring  or  authorizing  the  CoIle(^r  to  mo?e 
in  the  matter." 
Munro,  writing  in  March  1815,  describes  the  situation  of  the  lyots  in  the 

following  words :    ''  I  shall  in  a  future  letter  explain  the 
CHoig's  Life  of    cause  of  the  diminution  of  suits.    You  know  very  well 

pp?23i'232.*        '    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  proceed  from  the  increased  number  of 

suits  settled.    But  the  great  defect  is  that  no  protection 
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18  afforded  to  the  lyots.    Those  who  do  not  know  them  say  that  the  courts 
are  open ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  ryots,  on  an  average,  do  not  pay 
above  seven  or  eight  pagodas  rent,  and  that  this  sum  is  from  one-half  to 
one-third  of  the  gross  produce  of  their  farms,  any  person  may  at  once  see 
how  incapable  such  men  must  be  of  going  to  courts  of  justice.    But  even 
among  those  ryots  who  are  most  substantial,  every  person  who  has  been 
maeh  among  t^em  knows  that  not  one  in  ten  will  ever  complain  of  the 
extra  collections  and  extortions  of  renters :  they  are  deterred  by  many  con* 
stderations  by  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  bring  proof,  and  by  the  dread 
of  the  renter's  influence  being  exerted  to  injure  tiliem  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offers.    In  order  to  protect  ryots,  it  is  not  enough  to  wait  for  their 
complaints,  we  must  go  round  and  seek  for  them.    This  was  the  practice  of 
every  vigilant  Collector ;  he  assembled  the  ryots  of  each  village  on  his 
circnity  inquired  what  extra  collections  had  been  made,  and  caused  fhem  to 
be  refunded.    A  renter  who  has  four  or  five  hundred  ryots  under  him 
imposes  an  extra  assessment  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.,  and  collects  it,  with- 
out difficulty  or  opposition,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.    Suppose  they 
should  complain  afterwards,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  the  process  of  the 
court  would  occupy  many  months,  probably  some  years,  and  they  would  be 
obliged  to  abandon  their  suit,  from  not  being  able,  from  their  poverty,  to 
wait  its  issue.    An  English  farmer  or  shopkeeper  would  not  pay  an 
imanthorized  assessment  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  above  his  rent ;   and 
people  who  make  Regulations  in  this  country  scarcely  seem  to  know  that 
ryots  are  not  English  farmers,  and  that  in  general  they  pay  every  exaction 
widiout  resistance  and  almost  without  complaint.    Even  if  there  were  any 
spirit  of  resistance  to  such  demands,  it  would  be  effectually  suppressed  by 
the  power  of  distraint.    This  power  is  directed  by  the  judicial  dispatch  to 
be  taken  away,  and  many  of  the  higher  class  of  ryots  will,  in  consequence, 
be  enoDuraged  to  resist  undue  demands ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  ryots 
will  still  submit  to  them  quietly.    It  will  require  a  long  course  of  years, 
perhaps  ages,  before  they  acquire  sufficient  courage  and  independence  to 
resist ;  and  until  this  change  is  effected  our  present  courts  cannot  protect 
them."     It  was  time  that  Munro  should  come  upon  the  scene.    However 
bUnd  the  local  authorities  might  be,  there  were  those  in  England  who  had 
the  wHly  and  the  time  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the 
power  to  see  that  what  was  amiss  was  corrected. 
''The  great  leading  feature  of  that  system  of  internal  administration 

which  enjoys  the  credit  of  having  been  established  by  the 
Mm?''  ^^^21?  Marquis  ComwaUis,  consists  in  the  total  separation  of 
216  and  217.         '    ^^  ^"^^  departments  of  justice  and  revenue,  by  depriving 

the  Collector  of  all  authority  as  Judge  and  Magistrate, 
and  resting  it  in  the  hands  of  a  distinct  fimctionary.  To  this  may  be  added 
the  entare  snbversion  of  every  native  institution — ^the  transfer  of  the  pro* 
perty  in  the  soil  to  a  distinct  class  of  persons  dignified  with  the  appellation 
of  Zamindfirs,  the  overthrow  of  all  hereditary  jurisdictions,  the  abolition  of 
all  hereditary  offices,  and  the  removal,  as  much  as  possible,  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  natives,  of  every  species  of  power  and  influence. 

''  Aooording  to  the  ancient  customs  of  the  country,  as  they  appear  to  have 
been  mdoigiei  by  the  Mogul  conquerors,  the  officer  to  whom  was  committed 
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the  charge  of  adminifltering  the  revenue  in  eveiy  district  was,  by  whatever 
title  recognised,  invested  throughout  that  district  with  extensive  judicial 
authority.  It  was  his  business,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  hear  and  to 
determine  all  disputes  arising  out  of  the  oollection  of  the  land-tax ;  to  defead 
the  ryots,  or  cultivators,  against  the  tyranny  of  Ms  own  officers,  and  to 
cause  restitution  to  be  made  whenever  he  saw  reason  to  believe  that  more 
than  the  established  amount  had  been  exacted  from  them.  Both  the  tides 
of  these  functionaries,  and  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiotion,  varied  a  good 
deal  in  different  parts  of  India ;  but  their  power,  whether  it  extended  over 
a  province,  a  portion  of  a  province,  or  a  single  village,  was  everywhere  in 
effect  the  same. 

''Again,  in  Indian  villages  there  was  a  regularly  constituted  munici- 
pality, by  which  its  affairs,  both  of  revenue  and  police,  were  administered, 
and  which  exercised,  to  a  considerable  extent,  magisterial  and  judicial 
authority,  in  i^ll  matters,  private  as  well  as  public.  At  the  head  of  thisi  in 
the  provinces  subject  to  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St.  Gheorge,  were  the  potail 
and  the  karnam ;  the  former  being  to  his  own  village  at  once  a  magistrate 
and  a  collector,  the  latter,  a  sort  of  notary  or  public  accountant.  Under 
ihem  were  the  talaiSris,  or  village  police,  consisting  of  a  body  of  hereditaiy 
watchmen,  whose  business  it  was  to  assist  in  getting  in  the  revenue,  to 
preserve  the  inhabitants  from  outrage,  to  guide  travellers  on  their  way,  and 
who,  in  the  event  of  robbery,  were  held  answerable  for  the  loss,  in  case  they 
failed  to  produce  the  thief  or  the  property  stolen.  But  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  native  institutions  was,  perhaps,  the  panchftyat.  This  was  an 
assemblage  of  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants,  before  whom  litigaat 
parties  pleaded  their  own  cause,  and  who,  like  an  English  jury,  heard  both 
cddes,  and  gave  a  decision  according  to  the  view  which  they  took  of  the  case. 
The  panch&yat  was  of  course  differently  composed,  according  to  the  matters 
referred  to  its  decision.  If  a  question  relating  to  caste,  for  example,  required 
solution,  the  panchftyat  was  not  made  up  of  the  same  description  of  persons 
as  sat  upon  a  question  of  doubtful  right  to  property ;  but  in  all  cases  the 
panchftyat,  though  a  tribunal  voluntarily  constituted,  that  is  to  say,  not 
formally  recognised  by  the  Mahometan  authorities,  exercised  a  great  and 
beneficial  influence  over  the  people.  Thus  all  the  affairs  of  the  village,  Uie 
ooUeotion  of  the  revenue,  the  adjustment  of  disputes,  the  suppression  and 
sometimes  the  punishment  of  crime,  were  conducted  within  itself,  not 
perhaps  in  every  instance  with  perfect  justice  or  impartiality,  but  at  least 
with  promptitude  and  regularity." 

Both  the  Mahometan  and  Hindu  rulers  had  respected  the  custom  that  he 
who  administered  the  revenue  should  possess  the  power  of  a  magistrate  and 
the  authority  of  a  judge.    *  *  By  the  Begulations  of  1 798,  all  power  was  with- 

drawn  from  the  hands  of  the  natives.  The  village  muni- 
p.  218^  ^"^'^^    cipalities  and  ZamindSrs'  jurisdictions  were  abolished ; 

and  the  provinces  being  parcelled  out  into  sillahs  or 
districts,  a  certain  number  of  Europeans  were  nominated  to  take  charge  of 
eaoh.  These  consisted  for  a  while  of  no  more  than  two  functionarieB ;  one 
of  whom  was  enjoined  to  confine  himself  entirely  to  the  coUectioin  of  the 
revenue,  while  upon  the  other  devolved  the  charge  of  hearing  and  deter- 
mining all  causes,  of  taking  cognizance  of  all  offences,  and  .of  regnktiaf 
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aU  malteTS  of  police,  throughout  a  population  of  peihaps  two  hundred 
thousand  souLb.'  To  aid  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  momentous  duties,  he 
was  furnished  with  a  single  European  reg^trar,  and  a  specified  number  of 
iiatiye  assistants  ;  and  his  police  consisted  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  hired 
darogahs,  posted  at  different  stations,  from  one  extremity  of  his  zillah  to 
another.  But  the  powers  of  the  Zillah  Judge  (such  was  his  title)  were, 
both  in  ciYil  and  criminal  cases,  exceedingly  limited.  He  could  give  no 
amtence  against  which  appeals  were  not  allowed,  and  was  absolutely 
precluded  from  dealing  in  a  summary  manner,  except  with  trivial  breaches 
of  the  peace ;  persons  accused  of  any  ofEence  of  a  graver  character  must  of 
aecessity  be  committed  to  gaol  till  the  arrival  of  the  Circuit  Court,  before 
which,  after  the  maimer  of  the  gaol  deliveries  at*  home,  they  were  arraigned. 
In  a  word,  ^e  judicial  system  of  1793  swept  away  by  one  stroke  every 
institution  under  which  the  natives  of  India  had  lived  for  ages,  and  intro- 
duced a  mode  of  acting,  as  nearly  analogous  to  that  pursuec^  in  England  as 
was  at  all  compatible  with  the  drcumstances  of  the  two  countries."  The 
positum  described  here  as  introduced  into  Bengal  in  1793  was  the  same  as 
that  put  in  force  in  Salem  after  Munro  had  left  it    ''  The  Bengal  judicial 

and  revenue  system  made  its  way  slowly  and  by  degrees 

•>  PP-      >  ^^  Madras  ;  in  some  of  the  provinces  subjected  to 

which  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  come  into  operation  so  late  as  1808. 
This  was  not  owing  to  any  lack  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  its  inventors,  nor  yet 
to  a  conviction  among  the  heads  of  departments  at  Fort  St.  (George  that  the 
STstem  was  imperfect ;  but  the  Madras  provinces  came  gradually  into  our 
possession,  and  they  were  for  the  most  part,  when  first  acquired,  managed 
by  men  who  saw  much  in  the  Bengal  system  to  condemn.  Kanara  and  the 
Ceded  Districts,  for  example,  two  of  the  most  extensive  in  this  part  of 
Lidia,  were  acquired  in,  comparatively  speaking,  modem  times ;  and  both 
from  Kanara  and  the  Ceded  Districts  the  new  judicial  system  was,  at  least 
for  a  while,  earefuUy  excluded.  But  no  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
GoUeotors  could  successfully  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  Government  for  the 
time  being ;  and  not  long  after  Colonel  Munro  reugned  his  charge  the  new 
system  was  introduced  into  both.  The  same  results  followed  here  which 
had  oocuired  elsewhere ;  justice  ceased,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  adminis- 
tered, and  the  increase  of  crime  was  appalling, 

''  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  whilst  this  state  of  things  existed,  and  the 
records  sent  home  from  time  to  time  by  the  supreme  authorities  in  India 
were  filled  with  ample  proofs  of  its  existence,  the  formal  reports  from  the 
heads  of  departments  contained  little  else  than  assurances  of  the  '  grow- 
ing prosperity  of  the  country.'  It  is  not  less  extraordinary  that  for  a  long 
series  of  years  the  justice  of  these  assurances  was  never  questioned,  and 
4hai  the  voluminous  reports  forwarded  from  the  Zillah  Judges  and  Collectors, 
though  teeming  with  important  information,  were  cast  aside  as  so  much 
waste  paper.  HappHy  for  the  interests  of  British  India,  however,  a  more 
just  notion  of  what  was  due  both  to  themselves  and  to  their  subjects,  was 
at  lengtli  exdted  among  the  home  authorities.    Doubts  began  to  be  enter- 

'  This  refers  to  Bengal,  and  for  Madras  wonld  he  considerably  under  the  mark ;  half 
a  niillicm  would  probably  ho  the  minimnin  number  under  his  control  in  the  latter  Presi- 
dency. 
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tained  that  matters  miglit  not  be  exactly  in  the  flooriBhing  condition  repre* 
sented.  Inquiries  were  instituted  into  the  contents  of  documents  too  long 
neglected ;  and  the  truth  burst  upon  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  them, 
with  a  force  which  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Finally,  the  celebrated  Fiffli 
Beport  came  out  in  1918,  which  drew  towards  the  affairs  of  India  othsr 
eyes  than  those  of  its  immediate  rulers,  and  measures  began  to  be  devised 
for  the  correction  of  a  system,  the  inefficiency  of  which  could  no  longer  be 
denied.  Hence  arose  the  appointment  of  a  oonmiission  to  inquire  upon  die 
spot  into  the  real  merits  of  the  case ;  and  Colonel  Munro,  in  consideratiQa 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  his  knowledge  and  judgment  in  Indian  affain 
was  held,  received  instructions  to  proceed  to  Madras  as  president  or  head 
of  it." 

The  result  of  Munro's  mission,  which  may  be  traced  in  the  Begalations 
of  1816,  of  which  some  still  surviye,  is  summarised  thus  by  Mr.  Dykes  :— 

^*  The  village  police  was  restored,  and  the  paid  hirelings  of  the  courts, 

whose  exactions  had  brought  dishonor  on  the  Goveni- 
216  ^        *    ment,  were  swept  away.    The   panchftyat,   or  Indian 

jury,  was  restored ;  the  administration  of  the  civil  law 
was  intrusted  to  a  certain  extent  to  natives ;  and  the  Judge,  thus  freed  from 
an  insupportable  press  of  business,  was  enabled  to  exercise  over  these 
subordinates  a  watchful  control;  and  thus,  avoiding  in  more  important 
cases  the  inevitable  delay  of  former  days,  his  court  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
mockery  of  justice.  The  harmony  of  tiie  law  was  restored,  and  the  Judge 
no  longer  controlled  the  police.  The  police  was  placed  under  a  Magistrate, 
who,  with  his  assistants,  moved  through  the  country,  and  instead  of  faravd* 
ling  a  hundred  nules  to  the  courts,  as  formerly,  the  ryot  might  now  some- 
times have  justice  done  him  at  his  very  door,  perhaps  under  the  old 
tamarind-tree  that  had  sheltered  in  days  of  yore  the  village  elders  when  in 
grave  council  met." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Bead,  whose  administration  was  otherwise  so 
worthy  of  commendation,  should  have  taken  the  first  and  wrong  step  with 
the  village  police  of  Salem  whose  infims  he  re-annexed,  substituting  money 
allowances  for  them,  and  striking  a  blow  at  the  hereditary  nature  of  their 
institution.    Against  this  at  the  time  Munro  warmly  protested,  and  the 

Board  of  Bevenue,  when  reviewing  in  1798  the  refonns 
4thOd^ber  1798  *  "^^^  Oolonel  Bead  had  made  on  his  own  authority  in 
see  printed  Beleo-    the  revenue  arrangements  of  the  district,  animadverted 

Bwoid^"^  ^w1?    ^  ^^  strong  terms  on  these  changes  in  the  viU^je 

institutions,  in  reference  to  which  they  entirely  sided  widi 
Munro.    Four  years  later  the  inSoas  were  partially  restored,  but  "the 

police  head  of  the  village  was  not  restored  then,  and  the 
23?^^  ^'       *    village  watchmen,   who  before  were  responsible,  and 

made  good  whatever  was  stolen  in  the  village,  were  now 
put  imder  the  regulation  policemen  or  peons. 

«  The  change  made  by  Read  was  not  long  in  exhibiting  its  nature  and 
ftffects.  The  lands  of  the  village  watchmen  had  been  duly  escheated,  and 
in  1799,  within  three  years,  it  was  found  necessary  to  raise  a  force,  which 
was  paid  by  an  additional  tax  levied  on  the  people  for  the  purpose.  These 
men  became  the  police  force  created  under  the  Begulations  of  1802 ;  and 
their  inefficiency  as  regards  the  preservation  of  order  is  fully  described  in 
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tihe  annuel  reports  from  1804  and  1816/'  Another  innovation  for  which 
Bead  was  responsible  was  the  abolition  of  the  chetty  courts  and  caste 
paaehfiyats,  which  supplied,  ready  to  hand,  a  mode  of  administering  justice 
better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  time  than  anything  which  Bead,  however 
well  intentioned,  could  produce.  The  Regulations  of  1802  were  wholly  out 
of  tone  with  the  condition  of  the  country  and  lacked  the  spirit,  however 
plentifdlly  they  supplied  the  forms  of  justice.  Instead  of  the  old  native 
OQurtB,  availaUe  in  every  village,  one  civil  court  was  established  for  the 
whole  district  with  a  population  of  half  a  million.  Circuit  courts,  with 
two  general  g^l  deliveries  per  annum,  were  also  established.  The  Magis- 
teste— there  was  only  one — ^was  not  the  Collector,  and  had  charge  of  the 
pdioe,  under  whom,  as  before  mentioned,  the  village  watchmen  were  placed. 
Dykes  further  sxunmarises  the  results  of  Munro's  mission  of  1816  as 
follows: — 
"  There  were  no  m<Mre  pernicious  attempts  to  force  on  the  people  of  India 

the  laws  of  a  race  as  different  as  the  climes  they  lived 
M^       ^  ^ '  ^^^  ^^  ancient  usages  and  customs  of  the  country  to 

be  ruled,  were  now  the  legislative  guide.  Great  changes 
were  made  in  the  police,  and,  the  stationary  Zillah  Judge  at  Salem  ceased 
to  be  the  magistrate,  the  superintendent  of  that  police,  the  immediate  scene 
of  whose  <^>e(rations  covered  eight  thousand  square  milee,  whilst  he  received 
instead  a  limited  criminal  jurisdiction. 

''  The  spirit  of  the  village  municipal  institutions  was  carried  out  firom  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  official  in  the  district,  and  (no  small  step  to  self- 
government)  native  judgeships  were  now  created.  From  Hindu  or  Maho- 
metan might  their  countrymen  seek  for  redress;  before  natives,  might 
Batives  plead  their  native  rights. 

*'  *  The  Zamindftrs  of  the  soil,'  as  Munro  had  styled  the  village  watchmen 
when  he  ai^^ed  so  ably  against  the  resumption  of  their  service-lands  in 
1796,  were  again  put  under  their  hereditary  masters,  and  it  was  distinctly 
enacted,  that  their  office  also  was  purely  hereditary ;  and  all  the  allowances 
(even  where  the  office  had  to  be  created)  allotted  by  Government  for  their 
maintenance,  in  lands,  grain,  or  money,  were  to  be  hereditary  in  their 
iuniliee.  They  are  to  *  apprehend  personi^  whom  they  may  discover  com- 
mitting any  criminal  act  or  breach  of  the  peace,  and  carry  them  before  the 
head  of  the  village ;'  to  whom  also  they  were  bound  to  give  all  information 
which  they  might  obtain  *  connected  with  the  peace  and  good  order '  of 
the  oommnnily.  They  were  the  servants  of  the  .village,  they  collected  the 
revenue,  and  they  preserved  the  peace. 

"  B^pilation  IV  of  1816  enacted  that  'when  there  is  more  than  one 
headman  in  the  village,  without  reference  to  the  name,  the  person  who 
collects  the  revenue,  and  under  whose  authority  the  village  servants  act, 
shall  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  village ;  and  no  person  shall  act  as 
head  of  the  village  who  does  not  generally  reside  in  it ':  and  Begulation  XI 
of  the  same  year  further  enacted  that  the  '  heads  of  the  villages  shall 
be  ax-&0ieio  heads  of  the  police  of  their  respective  villages.' " 
"The  tahsildars  '  by  the  same  regulations,  were  similarly  declared  to  be 
Dykes,  pp.  240-  heads  of  police,  ex-oficio,  of  their  respective  districts, 
342.  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  and  bound 
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to  report  to  the  Magistrate  all  their  acts,  and  all  infonnations  which  they 
might  receive  connected  with  their  police  duties. 

**  *  Heads  of  villages  were  authorized  and  directed  to  apprehend  all  persons 
charged  with  committing  crimes  or  offences,'  to  search  for  stolen  property, 
and  in  all  cases  of  death  under  suspicious  circumstances,  to  hold  an  inquest 
themselves,  should  the  heads  of  police,  in  whose  division  the  village  was 
situated,  not  arrive  in  time. 

**  The  immediate  control  of  this  village  police  was  vested  in  the  local 
tahsildais ;  and  these  native  collectors  again,  as  heads  of  taluk  police,  were 
severally  placed  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  Magistrate.  They  similarly 
were  instructed  to  arrest  all  parties  accused  of  heinous  offences,  '  if  the 
charge  appear  to  be  worthy  of  credit,  and  forward  them,  with  the  witnesses, 
&c.,  to  the  court.'  They  were  likewise  to  cause  the  attendance  before  the 
Magistrate  of  all  parties  accused  of  small  offences,  and  oould  pursue 
offenders  into  whatever  district  they  might  fly.  All  the  officials  employed 
under  them  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  were  also  to  perform  the  duties 
of  police,  and  they  were  all  to  be  considered  officers  of  police,  as  well  as  of 
revenue. 

*  *  Hitherto  the  ill-paid  peons  and  darogahs  had  been  composed  of  strangers, 
whose  exactions  were  the  counterpart,  on  a  small  scale,  of  their  contempo- 
raries the  Zamindftrs  of  1802,  and  the  very  sight  of  whom  was  loathsome  to 
a  respectable  ryot.  Now  the  whole  weight  which  the  revenue  servants  of 
an  Indian  Government  must  always  possess,  was  thrown  into  the  scale ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  the  reforms  of  1816  had  re-established  the  ancient 
usages  of  the  oountryi  when  the  native  revenue  servants  were  made  the 
sole  officers  of  police. 

'*  The  neirt  step  is  obvious ;  they  could  not  serve  two  mast^v ;  and  the 
Collector  of  the  district  was  made  the  magistrate.  After  the  fashion  of 
India,  like  the  lowest,  he,  the  highest  servant  of  the  State,  was  to  ooUect  the 
revenue  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  district." 

Nor  was  the  machinery  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  civil  soits 
neglected.  Commencing  at  the  lowest  step  in  the  judicial  scale  the  * '  head  of 
the  village,  as  village  munsif,  was  authorized  by  Begnlation  lY  of  1816  to 

receive  and  abjudicate  all  the  petty  disputes  of  the  little 
^^Dykes,  pp.  247-    community,  where  the  property  involved  did  not  exceed 

one  pound  in  value ;  or,  acting  as  an  arbitrator  with  the 
consent  of  both  parties,  up  to  ten  pounds ;  and  if  the  decision  were  given 
by  a  panchftyat  similarly  assembled,  there  was  no  limitation  as  to  value, 
though  the  jurisdiction  in  both  cases  was  confined  to  '  sums  of  money  or 
other  personal  property.' 

*'  Against  these  decisions  no  appeals  are  allowed,  save  on  the  plea  of 
corruption,  when  the  proceedings  assume  more  the  character  of  a  crimintl 
prosecution  than  a  protracting  of  civil  litigation ;  and  the  decision  of  a 
second  panchftyat  is  declared  to  be  final. 

•*  The  zillabs,  or  local  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  were  likewise  portioned  out 
into  so  many  divisions  or  districts,  the  limits  of  which  were  to  conespond 
as  nearly  as  might  be  with  the  police  and  revenue  divisions  of  taluks.  At 
the  head,  of  each  was  placed  a  district  mimsif,  or  independent  native  judge) 
who  was  employed  to  cany  out  the  decrees  of  all  the  village  munsifs  and 
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panchSyats  within  his  range,  saye  that  those  decisions  of  the  latter  tribunal 
which  exceeded  in  Talue  the  limits  of  his  own  jurisdiction,  had  to  be 
executed  by  the  higher  courts. 

"There  had  before  been  natiye  commissioners,  employed  by  the  Zillah 
Judges  to  dispose  of  the  suits  which  weighed  down  the  overburdened  files 
of  those  courts ;  but  the  transfer  of  these  men  into  independent  Judges  was 
a  great  step.  Each  had  his  court,  and  to  each  court  an  independent  Bar 
was  appointed,  by  whom  all  proceedings  were  to  be  conducted ;  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  these  Judges  was  extended  to  real  property. 

"  These  courts  were  also  furnished  with  panchSyats,  by  whom  all  suits  could 
be  decided,  with  the  consent  of  both  parties,  whether  for  land  or  any  other 
property,  and  without  limitation  as  to  value.  Like  the  decrees  of  village 
monsifs  and  panchftyats,  the  decision  of  a  district  panchftyat  was  similarly 
final,  though  it  also  might  be  upset  on  a  criminal  prosecution,  conducted 
by  either  party  in  the  suit,  and  in  each  case  at  the  peril,  if  not  proved,  of 
being  themselves  cast  in  damages  to  the  munsif  or  members  of  the  panohftyat 
accused,  as  well  as  fined  to  the  value  of  the  alleged  bribe."  Nor  was  this 
all ;  for  there  were  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  new  civil  courts,  how- 
STer  superior  to  the  system  which  they  superseded,  would  not  be  swift 
enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people.    For  instance  **  where  the  perish- 

al9e  products  of  the  earth  were  concerned,  or  the  supply 
rry  e8,p.  ^^  vater  for  irrigation,  without  which  the  rice  crops  in 

Salem  must  inevitably  perish,  there  the  delay  that  would  ensue,  even  under 
the  new  arrangements,  before  a  civil  suit  could  be  brought  to  a  dose,  Munro 
well  knew,  was  a  sheer  denial  of  justice  to  thousands."  To  remedy  this 
"  tahsildars,  acting  under  the  orders  of  their  superior,  could  *  prevent  the 

forcible  occupation  or  seizure  of  lands  or  crops,'  and  when 
•>  PP-  >  •  ^^  lands  or  waters  in  dispute  had  not  previously  been 
in  the  occupation  of  any  one  party,  could  determine  by  whom  they  should 
be  held  possession  of  till  the  matter  was^  settled  by  a  regular  suit ;  but  this 
manifestly  did  not  meet  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Zamind&r  and  his  ryots, 
or  disputed  boundary  cases.  The  Collector-magistrate  might  see  the  gross- 
est injustice  done,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  give  real  redress.  He  might,  as 
magistrate,  punish  for  the  assault,  but  of  what  good  was  the  fine,  if  he 
could  not  right  the  weak  man  at  once  as  to  the  occupation  of  the  land  on 
which  his  forefathers  had  lived  from  generation  to  generation,  and  to  which 
alone,  perhaps,  he  looked  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family  for  the 
coming  season? 

'*  To  meet  this  evil,  collectors  were  authorized,  under  Eegulation  XJl  of 
1816,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  such  oases,  and  to  summon  the  parties 
accused.  If  they  admitted  the  justice  of  the  plaintiff's  statement,  decision 
was  passed  forthwith,  and  carried  out ;  or,  if  it  was  denied,  then  the  suit  was 
to  be  referred,  with  the  consent  of  both,  to  a  village,  or,  at  the  request  of 
either,  to  a  district  panch&yat,  which  was  to  assemble  within  fifteen  days, 
to  '  investigate  and  determine  the  suit.'  " 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  at  the  very  outset,  on  the  zamindfiri 

system  breaking  down  at  its  birth,  **  when  an  estate  had 
^Dykee,  pp.  216-    \^qqj^  completely  ruined,  the  last  occupant  was  sent  to 

gaol,  and  it  was  taken  under  the  Ck>llector'B  care.    With 
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nursing,  it  gradually  came  round,  the  greater  portion  of  the  lusessment 
being  remitted  for  the  time  to  the  ryots,  which  was  indeed  a  measure  of 
necessity ;  and  when  the  condition  of  the  estate  rendered  such  a  measure 
possible,  then  it  was  once  more  handed  over  at  public  auction  to  another 
ZamindSr,  to  run  again  the  same  course.  But  the  above  process  had  been 
stopped  by  the  order  to  buy  in  for  Goyemment  to  the  ext^it  of  airears ; 
and  then  came  this  legislative  reform  in  1816,  which  materially  crippled  the 
Zamindftrs'  summary  powers.  Those  who  had  refrained  from  ueing  to  the 
utmost  the  wild  license  that  an  ignorant  legislation  had  so  unjustly  given, 
even  the  more  prudent,  were  now  affected.  The  sales  became  more  numer- 
ous, and  more  estates  were  bought  in  for  Government.  Nearly  all  the 
Government  purchases  were  made  subsequently ;  and  in  1820  and  the  next 
year,  one  hundred  and  one — a  large  proportion — of  the  ruined  estates  were 
thus  transferred  for  good.  A  new  Collector  (Mr.  Cockbum)  had  set  to  work, 
and  very  minute  inquiries  were  made  into  the  misdeeds  of  the  Salem  land- 
lords. 

**  One  man,  whose  estate  paid  annually  about  £400,  and  who  had  been, 
and  remained,  notwithstanding  his  new  dignity,  the  Iritwiftin  or  village 
accountant  and  money-changer,  it  was  considered  to  be  proved  had  managed 
to  wring  from  his  ryots  unlawfully  more  than  £2,000.  Very  likely  several 
of  the  charges  were  false,  and  still  more  likely,  not^  tithe  had  been  dis- 
covered of  the  thousands  that  this  scoundrel  had  really  wrung  from  his 
unhappy  brethren.  He  was  no  stranger — he  was  the  village  accountant— 
the  kamam,  whose  office  had  been  specially  preserved  by  Itegulation 
XXIX  of  1802,  when  aU  else  that  belonged  to  the  village  system  was 
wrecked,  to  be  a  security  to  the  ryots !  He  was  to  be  a  check  on  his  own 
villainy ! !  Very  likely  he  was  not  the  kamam  when  he  bought  the  estate, 
perhaps  succeeded  to  this  hereditary  office ;  and  if  he  was,  no  Beg^olation 
directed  or  authorized  the  Ck>Uector  to  refuse  his  bid.  Again,  if  he  became 
kamam  afterwards,  and  took  the  trouble  to  report  the  vacancy,  the  name 
of  the  nominee,  and  mentioned  that  he  himself  was  the  successful  candidate ; 
if  the  heir,  the  Collector  had  no  power  to  refuse  to  register  him  as  taMr^ft" ; 
and  as  there  was  no  disputed  inheritance,  the  matter  could  not  possibly 
come  before  the  court  till  too  late.  How  could  it  ever  ?  What  ryot  would 
think  of  going  seventy  miles  to  a  tribunal  that  could  only  get  information 
in  support  of  the  charge  through  the  defendant  himself  ? 

<<  This  is  oidy,  however,  one  of  many  such  cases.  There  were  nmnbers  of 
estates  so  completely  ruined  that  their  owners  would  gladly  part  with  them, 
if  in  doing  so  they  could  but  save  their  ill-got  wealth.  Nevertheless,  so 
many  as  one  hundred  and  one  estates  reverting  to  Government  in  so  short 
a  time,  was  attributable  perhaps  in  part  to  the  well-intended,  though  some- 
what too  eealous  exercise  of  the  new  Collector's  influence  to  that  effect,  of 
which  due  notice  was  taken  by  the  Board  of  Bevenue.  It  was  pointed  out 
that,  *  situated  as  the  Collector  is,  it  is  no  less  due  to  the  character  of  the 
Government  than  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  negotiation  itself,  that  his 
conduct  should  be  discreet  and  guarded.  He  should  keep  in  mind,  that, 
however  desirable  it  may  be  to  obtain  the  relinquishment  of  the  land  stiU 
under  the  samindiSri  system,  any  injudicious  attempts  to  effect  that  object 
could  not  fail  to  be  followed  by  consequences  which  it  should  be  his  first 
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endeaTOur  to  prevent ; — distrust  of  our  good  faith,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
may  be  anxious  to  retain  their  estates,  and  the  denumd  of  extravagant 
teims  by  others,  who  may  be  willing  to  part  with  them.' "  It  may  be 
doabted,  however,  if  the  Board,  in  ascribing  the  downfall  of  the  Zamindftrs 
ta  the  zeal  of  the  Collector,  assigned  due  weight  to  tiie  radical  change 
introduced  in  1816  by  giving  extended  powers  to  the  Collector  and  other 
lerenue  subordinates  as  detailed  above.  ''The  Zamindftrs  found  these 
l>via«.     24fi         police  tahsildars  a  somewhat  different  set  of  men  to  the 

ill-paid  and  pliant  police  darogahs  of  former  days ;  and 
tiiis  OoUector-magistrate,  roaming  through  the  district,  was  an  intolerable 
nuisanoe  to  the  lawless  oppressors  of  the  poor.''  Even  out  of  the  ill-con- 
sidered legislation  of  1802  good  had  come,  and  ''when  the  Government 

determined  to  buy  in  the  estates,  the  very  badness  of  these 
28i;     '  ^'       '    Eegulations  was  to  good  purpose.     Under  such  laws  the 

greedy,  grasping  adventurers,  who  had  in  the  first 
instaaoe  bought  the  zamindSris,  cut  their  own  throats  quicker.  They  could 
not,  or  wonld  not,  se^  that  a  slower  application  of  force,  by  allowing  their 
tenants  from  time  to  time  to  accumulate  some  little  savings,  would  in  the 
end  enrich  themselves  the  more.  Sometimes  from  necessity,  sometimes 
from  greed,  no  merqy  was  ever  shown ;  and  ^e  work  of  ruin  went  on  at  a 
railway  pace ;  the  oppressors  were  blotted  out,  and  the  unhappy  ryots 
nught  look  for  better  days." 

There  were  other  defects  in  the  system  then  existing  which  Munro,  as 
eommisaioner,  was  not  able  to  remedy.     It  is  dear  from  his  correspondence 
at  the  time  that  he  had  to  encounter,  as  commissioner,  what  Gleig  calls  an 
"organised  opposition/'^ 
"  Munro  wished  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  execution  by  the  Zamindftrs  of 
-^^  legal  wrong.    Lawless  wrong  had  been  dealt  with,  but 

jiy  68,  p.  ^^  lawful  wrong — ^the  power  of  summarily  selling  up 

and  turning  out  a  man  with  a  better  title  to  the  land  perhaps  than  himself, 
to  realize  a  demand  which  ten  years  after  might  prove  to  have  been  from 
the  beginning  a  grossly  imjust  and  wicked  exaction, — ^this  authority,  given 
to  the  Zamindftrs  by  the  legislation  of  1802,  still  remained,  and,  alas !  did 
remain  in  full  force  for  six  years  more."  It  was  not  until  Munro  came  out 
as  Governor  of  Madras  in  1820  that  he  was  able  to  carry  out  the  remain- 
ing proposal  made  by  him  in  1814,  viz.,  briefly  that  the  Collector  should 
have  the  power  as  a  magistrate  to  enforce  the  patta  reg^ulations,  and  that 
Zamindftrs  and  proprietors*  of  land  should  be  debarred  from  distraining 
without  the  authority  of  the  Collector.  "  With  the  assistance  only  of  civil 
courts,  the  proceedings  of  which  were  often  prolonged  for  some  seven  or 

eight  years,  the  ryots  of  Salem  were  utterly  unable  to 
^       P-  stwid  up  against  the  summary  powers  of  the  landlords. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  Zamindftrs  should  have  summary  powers,  and  it 
was  not  only  politic,  but  a  mere  matter  of  justice^  that  the  ryots  should 
have  summary  redress ;  that  some  tribunal  should  be  appointed,  where  such 
matters  might  be  summarily  investigated,  if  the  proceedings  or  demands  of 
the  Zamindftrs  were  appealed  against  as  ill-founded. 

1  life  of  Munro,  page  229. 
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**  Regulation  V  of  1822  gave  the  lyots  far  more  effective  protectioiL,  if  the 

Collector  was  but  equal  to  his  work.  The  whole  weight 
262  *     ^^  ^^  ^®  authority,  as  the  head  revenue  officer  of  the 

district,  had  been  thrown  into  the  police  of  the  oountiy, 
and  he  had  also  been  vested  with  the  magisterial  powers  that  have  always 
accompanied  that  office  in  India.  He  was  now  to  receive  a  limited  civil 
jurisdiction,  with  full  powers  to  dispose  summarily  of  all  those  vexatious 
points  of  difference  that  inevitably  arise  between  the  Zamindfir  and  his 
ryots.  The  power  of  the  former  to  realize  his  just  dues  was  placed  under 
control,  but  not  cramped  unfairly ;  and  the  undisturbed  occupation  of  his 
fields  was  effectually  secured  to  the  latter,  against  aU  violence,  whether 
lawless  or  legal. 

"  According  to  the  above  regulation,  no  ryot's  property  can  ever  be  sold 
without  the  distraint  being  duly  reported  to  the  Collector.  If  the  claim  is 
objected  to,  a  summaiy  inquiry  must  be  made,  and  judgment  passed 
accordingly,  which  effectually  prevents  a  wrong  being  committed  without 
the  party  aggrieved  having  a  chance  of  being  heard  in  self-defence  for 
years ;  whilst  due  care  is  taken  that  the  check  thus  imposed  should  not 
operate  unfairly  on  the  ZamindSrs,  who  themselves  for  arrears  of  revenue 
are  liable  to  summary '  proceedings  at  the  hands  of  Gbvemment.  No  man 
could  now  be  turned  out  of  his  holding,  on  any  pretext,  save  by  order  of 
the  Collector,  who  was  Hot  only  authorised,  but  bound  to  inquire  into  the 
justice  of  the  terms  offered  by  the  Zamind&rs ;  and  if  they  did  not  seem  fair, 
he  had  the  power  of  compelling  the  issue,  within  a  month,  of  an  equitable 
agreement  or  patta ;  the  ZamindSr,  in  case  of  any  delay,  being  liable  to 
damages. 

'*  The  survey  was  still  in  force  throughout  Salem,  and  the  Collector  there- 
fore, with  this  invaluable  guide,  had  generally  no  difficulty  or  choice  in 
fixing  what  rates  were  to  be  paid,  or  what  rates  were  just  in  each  particular 
case. 


*  Act  n  of  1864  has  placed  Goyemment  in  a  most  unhappy  situation  as  regardi  the 
realisation  of  their  arrears  from  Zamindftrs.  True  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  samiDaiy 
jurisdiction  as  regards  the  moveable  property  of  defaulters,  but  such  property  has  a 
remarkable  knack  of  disappearing  when  process  is  issued  against  it.  To  attack  the  laod 
it  is  first  necessary  to  subdiride  the  estate,  and  here  the  whole  apparatus  of  obstnction 
comes  into  play.  First  of  all  it  is  necessary  to  get  hold  of  the  Kamamis  and  samindlri 
Kamams  are  very  shy  fish  indeed ;  they  suddenly  find  some  mysterious  business  in  a 
neighbouring  district  and  cannot  be  found :  if  found,  they  have  often  lost  their  accounts, 
and  occasionally  they  have  not  kept  any.  For  so  many  years  legislative  wisdom  has  kept 
the  Kamams  free  from  all  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Collector  that  they  laugh  with 
impunity  at  him  and  the  Tahsildar.  So  difKcult  is  it  oocaaionally  to  settle  these  Bab- 
division  accounts  that  recently,  in  a  well*known  case  ^m  this  district,  an  estate,  after 
being  three  years  under  attachment,  had  to  be  subdivided  on  the  Boad  Fund  accounts,  a 
step  of  doubtful  legality.  Even  when  the  subdivision  accounts  are  settled  the  Legis- 
lature steps  in  again,  aided  by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  and  so  dogs  the  way  of  the 
Collector  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  further  failure ;  the  number  of  processes  to  1)e 
served,  and  the  inconceivable  variety  of  ways  in  which  they  have  to  be  served  and  notified 
give  the  Mittadars  every  chance ;  and  they  sit  by,  with  folded  hands,  calmly  watching  theb 
opportunity,  as  a  single  slip  will  invalidate  the  whole  proceedings,  and  then  the  prooedme 
has  to  commence  de  now,  added  to  which  the  Collector  may  be  cast  in  damages.  Even  at 
the  eleventh  hour  a  telegram  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  may  obtain  the  postponement  of  * 
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"  Not  only  was  this  jurisdiction  given  to  the  Oolleotor,  but  its  vitalify  was 
nndered  independent  of  ^his  exertions ;  for  it  was  enacted,  that  neither 
oonld  the  Collector  authorize  a  sale  for  arrears,  nor  could  the  civil  court 
entertain  a  regular  suit  of  that  nature,  unless  these  prescribed  forms  had 
been  duly  gone  through,  and  unless  the  patta  had  been  duly  granted,  or 
tendered  and  refused. 

"  Thus  the  ryots  received  some  legal  protection  against  an  unjust  use  of 
power,  the  possession  of  which  by  the  Zamindftrs  is  an  absolute  necessily, 
whilgt,  at  the  same  time,  still  more  stringent  provisions  were  enacted 
sgainst  those  difficult  cases,  the  occupation  of  land  and  seisure  of  crops  by 
force. 

"  In  such  matters,  the  Collector,  as  Judge,  now  not  only  could  put  the 
party  ousted  in  immediate  possession,  but  could  pass  judgment  against  the 
wrongdoer  for  damages,  as  well  as  cause  the  restitution  of  the  crops  seized, 
or  their  value."  Of  these  provisions  some  survive  in  Act  YUI  of  1865, 
while  others  had  been  rendered  unneceesary  by  the  improved  condition  and 
msohineiy  of  the  civil  courts.  Another  important  enactment  which  owes 
ite  origin  to  Munro  is  Begulation  IX  of  1822.  ''When  an  assistant  in 
Salem,  Munro  had  often  seen  the  extent  to  which  the  ryots  were  pillaged 
,  by  the  village  officers  ^  and  the  success  in  that  district  of 

Bead's  administratioif '  was  attributed  by  him,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  pains  taken  to  counteract  such  malpractices. 

"  To  this  end,  the  powers  then  exercised  by  the  head  of  the  district  were 
snflBusient;  but  that  was  before  the  new  code  had  travelled  down  from 
Bengal ;  and  the  Begulations  subsequently  enacted,  whilst  doing  away  with 
all  such  authority  in  the  Collector,  had  little  effect  in  checking  abuses  of 
this  nature.     The  want  was  thoroughly  ^  met  by  Beg^ulation  IX  of  1822." 

Another  important  reform  due  to  the  same  author  was  the  substitution  of 
the  Yernacular  for  Persian  as  the  language  of  the  courts.  It  may  be  oon- 
yenient  here  to  notice  a  further  step  in  legal  reform  which  was  taken  in 

1843  when  ''  the  Courts  of  Circuit  were  swept  away,  and 
2^  ^  PP*  3    >    each  criminal  case  was  now  to  be  tried  as  soon  as  com- 
mitted.   The  wearisome  delay  of  former  times,  pending 


nie;  and,  eren  thongh  the  groandfl  of  objection  may  be  found  to  be  wholly  fatile,  the 
ntolt  is  the  same,  as  the  unhappy  Collector  has  to  tread  the  weary  drole  of  prooesses, 
prodamations,  notifications,  Gazette  advertisements,  &c.,  again.  Possibly,  on  the  eve  of 
a  nie,  the  ICttadsr  may  pay  np  the  whole  arrear,  which  it  may  have  been  in  his  power 
to  do  at  any  time  before  had  it  suited  his  oonyenience ;  but  here,  again,  Gk>yemment  has 
befriended  him,  for  the  Act  prescribes  that  arrears  shall  bear  interest  at  S  per  cent,  per 
snnum:  now  the  moneyed  Mittadar  can  easily  get  from  12  to  18  per  cent,  for  his 
money  and  even  more.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  he  has  every  temptation  to  postpone 
the  payment  of  his  arrears,  especially  as,  except  when  the  management  of  his  estate  is 
asnnied  by  Gkyvemment,  a  course  found  by  ezperienoe  to  be  most  unprofitable,  he  can  go 
on  receiving  his  rents  and  smiling  blandly  in  the  face  of  the  baffled  Collector,  to  whom  it 
would  be  some  satisfaction  if  the  slightest  exaggeration  could  be  found  in  what  has  been 
written  above.    Unhappily  there  is  not,  as  Bevenue  Officers  of  all  grades  know  to  their 


^  Thia  is  not  quite  the  case.  The  machinery  of  the  Regulation  is  cmnbrous ;  the  delays 
in  its  working  often  interminable,  and  justice  is  often  handicapped  by  the  elaborate 
proviflioiui  for  appeal  and  revision.  The  Penal  Code  diqKMes  of  the  offences  against  which, 
this  Bagnhition  is  directed  with  far  greater  speed,  power  and  certainty. 
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the  arriyal  of  Circuit  Judges,  now  became  a  mere  matter  of  tradition, — 
another  stone  in  the  *  monument  of  human  wisdom,'  and  the  action  of 
justice  was  again  quickened.  The  old  Zillah  Courts  were  also  abolished, 
and  their  jurisdiction  was  distributed  between  the  two  new  legal  tribunals 
liow  created  in  each  district,  the  chief  of  which  everywhere  was  to  be  called 
henceforth  the  Civil  and  Sessions  Court  of  that  particular  zillah."  To 
assist  the  Zillah  Judges,  Subordinate  Judges  and  Principal  Sadar  Amins 
were  appointed  to  try  minor  cases :  the  powers  of  the  magistracy  were  also 
increased,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  the  Code  of  Criminal  Ftocedure 
afterwards  allowed.  The  police  still  remained  under  the  Bevenue  Depart- 
ment imtil  the  reorganisation  of  the  force  in  1859. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  revenue  history.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  zamindftri  system  would  collapse  unnoticed,  and  enquiries  were 
instituted  to  ascertain  the  causes.  It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Dykes 
that,  so  far  as  the  revenue  was  concerned,  the  result  of  the  zamindsri  /am 
and  of  Bead's  measures  were  identical. 

**  When  freedom  of  cultivation  was  given  to  the  ryots  by  Colonel  Bead, 

in  1796,  the  revenue  of  the  whole  district  fell  off  in  one 
27?.^^^'  P^'  ^^'^'    year  nearly  £20,000.     When  the  permanent  zamindfiri 

system  tumbled  to  pieces, — that  tenure  whidi  the  Legis- 
lature had  fondly  declared  was  *  to  be  for  ever,'  and  the  estates  were 
bought  in  by  Government,  there  was  also  a  decrease  in  the  revalue  collected 
on  such  lands  only,  of  £20,000 ;  but  the  similarity  ceased  there.  The 
causes  and  their  results  were  alike  widely  different :  in  the  former  instance 
it  was  the  concentration,  in  the  latter  the  destruction  of  agricultural  capital 
By  the  first  reform,  the  fertility  of  the  country  was  increased  a  hundred 
fold ;  by  the  last  experiment,  the  ryot's  means  of  improving  the  condition 
of  his  fields  were  for  the  time  utterly  destroyed."  Before  the  British 
occupation  the  villagers  used  to  decide  annually  how  much  land  each  man 
should  cultivate ;  ''  the  liberal  views  of  Colonel  Bead  altered  this  system 

materially :  the  ryot  might  extend  or  contract  his  holding 
vy  Wt  p*  f  ^^  pleasure ;  the  assessment  on  each  field  had  been  ascer- 
tained ;  and,  to  secure  the  just,  demands  of  Government,  it  was  only 
requisite  that  for  every  annual  change  self-interest  might  dictate  to  the 
cultivator  in  the  extent  of  his  holding,  a  corresponding  increase  or  decrease 
should  be  made  in  his  total  assessment."  The  ryots,  thus  free  to  employ 
their  capital  in  the  most  remunerative  way,  worked  the  soil  more  thoroughly, 
dug  wells  and  made  other  improvements ;  **  when  the  estates  reverted  to 
^       »..  Govenmient,  after  the  lands  had  been  racked  and  the 

''  ^'  ryots  pillaged  by  a  succession  of  imprindpled  adven- 

turers, all  trace  of  these  early  improvements  had  long  been  lost,  and  the 
work  was  to  be  done  over  again."  The  main  result  of  the  enquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  falling  off  of  the  revenue  was  that  **  the  Board  of  Bevenue 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that,  to  effect  any  real  and  lasting  change  for  the 

better,  a  reduction  of  the  assessment,  as  fixed  by  Oolond 
•f  PP-       '  Bead  and  his  assistants,  was  absolutely  requisite ;  and 

the  Collector  was  accordingly  then  authorized  to  reduce  the  asseesment  cm 
the  lower  portion  of  the  district  to  an  average  extent  of  ten  per  cent.  But 
these  reductions  in  the  survey  rates  were  not  to  be  made  in  the  samindsris; 
it  was  only  on  the  lands  of  those  estates  which  the  Collector  had  beei 
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preriously  authorized  to  purchase  in,  and  which  had  come  for  good  under 
the  direct  management  of  the  Cbvemment,  that  this  boon  was  to  be  carried 
out. 

''  Increased  experience,  however,  gave  reason  to  consider  that  the  pecuniary 
extent  of  this  concession  was  insufficient ;  greater  latitude  was  wanted,  and 
in  1818  the  Collector  was  directed,  in  cases  where  a  personal  and  accurate 
inquiry  had  convinced  him  of  its  necessity,  to  reduce  the  assessment  as 
much  as  thirty  per  cent." 

It  was  rather  unfortunate  for  the  success,  for  the  moment  at  least,  of  this 
much-needed  measure  of  liberality,  that  the  Collector  happened  to  be 
unequal  to  the  task  imposed  on  him.  Mr.  Hargrave  commenced  his 
collectorate  in  1803.  In  1818  he  was  completely  worn  out,  supposing  him 
to  have  ever  been  an  efficient  officer,  which  the  state  of  things  revealed  by 
Mir.  SuUivan's  report  precludes.  As  a  summary  of  district  history  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  this  century  nothing  could  be  more  telling  than 
Mr.  Sullivan's  report  to  (Government,  dated  Dharmapuri,  28th  June  1820, 
which  is  here  given  in  fiill. 

1.  In  my  letter  to  your  addreas  of  the  ilth  ultimo,  I  gave  a  general  outline  of  the 
abuses  that  had  been  detected  in  the  revenue  administration  of  (he  Salem  ZiUah,  and  I 
forwarded  accounts  of  embeazlemente  and  other  malyersationB  amounting  to  Bupeee 
^,68,958-10-8. 

2.  An  addition  has  been  made  to  this  sum  by  lubsequent  enquiries  amounting  to 
Rupees  3,61,724-4-7,  which  is  composed  of  the  following  items : — 

us.    A.  p. 

Embeaslements  from  the  HuaQr  and  District  Treasnriee.  9,826  10  1 
From  money  advanced  for  repairs  of  tanks  and  water- 

ooursee          2,830    0  0 

Do.   dOvastftnams 16,717    2  9 

Do.  extra  collections        823    8  0 

Do.  sftyar  collections         15,763    3  8 

Do.  Sarhir  collections 680  14  0 

Concealed  cultivation           170    0  0 

Bribes  paid  by  Mittadflrs  for  the  registry,  division  and 

transfer  of  their  estates   ..         67,763  14  3 

Bribes  paid  by  MittadArs  for  fraudulent  purchases  of 

estates          2,460    0  0 

Bribes  paid  by  anac^  renters         ~,,  7,690    0  0 

Do.       by  servants  for  their  appointments  . .  3,643    0  0 

Balance  of  pay  advanced  for  public  servants                . .  8,019  11  0 

Bribes  paid  by  merchants  to  the  sAyar  servants            . .  3,623    6  0 

Postage  due  upon  letters  sent  by  Narasaiyar      . .         . .  130    0  0 

Firesticks  supj^ed  to  the  tappal  runners                      . .  1113 

Exactions  upon  the  ryots  by  the  Mittad&rs  ..  2,18,176  10  0 

Profit  upon  gram  supplied  to  the  Commissariat  . .  2,100    0  0 

Stoppages  from  the  public  servants          2,416    6  0 

Total  ..  3,61,724    4  7 

Of  this  sum  Narasaiyar  is  stated  to  have  received         •.  90,306  10  1 

The  Huztkr  servants  3,962    3  3 

The  Taluk  servants 49,278  13  3 

TheMittadara  2,18,176  10  0 

Particular  accounts  of  these  malversations  are  given  in  the  Appendix  Nos.  1  and  2. 

3.  The  embezalements  in  the  treasury  have  been  detected  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
HuzOr  treasury  accounts  with  those  of  the  taluks.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  usual 
practice  with  the  treasury  servants  to  give  short  credit  in  the  HuzQr  treasury  accounts  for 
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■oms  remitted  from  the  taluks  to  the  amount  of  deposit  (sic)  cash  chest.  The  item  omitted 
was  sometimes  Tery  small,  not  more  than  one  or  two  pagodas,  at  otherstwo  or  thm 
hundred  pagodas ;  the  practice,  however,  was  systematic  To  prevent  detection,  it  wis 
neoessary  that  the  taluh  acoonnts  should  be  adjusted  or  falsified  to  ooirespond  with  tke 
acoounta  of  the  HuzQr;  this  has  been  done  in  some  instances,  but  more  frequently 
omitted. 

The  following  examples  will  show  how  these  embezzlements  were  made  and  disooToed. 

4.  In  the  Bftsipfir  Taluk  accounts  of  the  month  of  October  and  November,  the  Husfir 
treasury  is  debited  with  a  sum  of  Pagodas  1,042,  remitted  from  the  Panaimaarattupatti 
Mitta.  In  the  HuzUr  aooounts  of  that  month  credit  is  only  given  for  816-25-79. 
IMfference  embezzled,  Pagodas  725-1 9-1 .  This  item  was  part  of  the  purchase-money  paid  at 
the  sale  of  the  mitta :  the  remainder  was  api«opriated  to  pay  an  airear  due  l^  the  estate  to 
the  Sarkftr.  The  sum  embezzled  belonged  properly  to  the  d^ulting  proprietor,  and  should 
have  been  kept  in  deposit  till  he  claimed  it.  / 

6.  In  the  month  of  November,  by  the  accounts  ci  the  same  taluk,  a  sum  of  Pagodas  910 
was  remitted  thence  to  the  HusUr  in  favor  of  the  Virabhandi  Mitta,  but  in  the  Hnsttr 
accounts  credit  is  only  given  for  684-30-2.  Remainder  embezaded,  226-14-78.  This  was 
partly  oompoeed  of  purchase-money  paid  for  the  mitta,  and  partly  of  interest  paid  by  the 
Mittadar  for  an  outstanding  balance  upon  his  kist. 

6.  Of  the  actual  appropriation  of  the  sums  entered  under  the  head  of  "  Treasniy 
embeizlements"  there  is  no  positive  proof .  But  as  Narasaiyar  had  the  uncontrdDefl 
management  of  the  treasury,  he  must  be  held  responsible  for  them  until  he  can  proro  thai 
they  were  made  without  his  knowledge  by  the  inferior  servants  of  the  department. 

7.  There  is  one  item  amongst  them,  however,  which  the  CSoUector  may  be  able  to  explaia. 
In  the  dafters  of  Rftgavaiyar,  who  was  for  many  years  caahkeeper  both  at  Salem  andDhar- 
mapuri,  a  memorandum  was  found  mentioning  the  payment  of  Company's  Rupees  875,  or 
8ti^  Pagodas  250,  to  Mr.  Hargrave  on  the  28th  December  1808,  and  in  the  same  memo- 
randum  a  part  of  this  sum,  202-36-0,  is  stated  to  have  been  repaid  (m  the  30th  of  Deoeniber 
from  money  advanced  for  the  repair  of  the  Rftsiplkr  bridge,  and  a  part  from  the  Sftyar 
department. 

8.  On  reference  to  the  treasury  accounts  it  appears  that  on  the  30th  December  of  that 
year,  1808— Fasli  1213 — a  sum  of  Star  Pagodas  214-15-60  W9a  advanced  from  the  treasoiy, 
by  order  of  the  Collector,  for  the  repair  of  a  bridge  in  the  Virabhaadi  village  in  ^ 
R&sipOr  Taluk ;  and  on  the  Slst  October  1213  (1803)  a  sum  of  126-6-36  was  disbursed  from 
the  treasury  for  Sftyar  Sibandl.  The  total  of  the  two  iesoes  waa  883  star  pagodas, 
86  fi»*>*|  of  which  250  was  appropriated  to  the  repayment  of  the  sum  paid  frtxm  the  small 
chest  to  the  Collector,  Rupees  300  for  the  repair  of  the  bridge,  Rupees  18  to  a  briddatyer. 
There  appears  by  this  account  to  have  been  an  excess  in  the  payments  beyond  the  receipts 
of  6  star  pagodas,  17  fanams,  44  cash;  of  this  sum  4-38-44  was  derived  from  exchanging 
Qopftli  fanams,  in  which  coin  the  advance  made  for  the  Sftyar  Sibandl,  126-6-36,  waa 
made  from  the  treasury,  leaving  a  balance  unadjusted  of  Star  Plagoda  1-24-0. 

9.  The  particulars  of  these  receipts  and  disbursements  are  all  entered  in  the  mamo- 
randum  found  in  Rftgavaiyar's  dafters.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  Mr.  Hargrave  ahonld  be 
able  to  recollect  a  transaction  of  this  nature  which  took  place  17  years  ago.  I  have 
merely  stated  the  circumstance,  as  it  appears  in  the  accounts.  The  adjustment  waa 
probably  made  by  Narasaiyar,  as  many  others  were,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Collector. 
Narasaiyar  had  the  settlement  of  all  the  accounts,  private  and  public,  and  the  OoDector'a 
confidence  in  him  was  unfortunately  without  bounds. 

10.  It  was  stated  in  my  former  letter  that  the  account  of  the  money  in  deposit  vhen 
Narasaiyar  took  charge  of  the  treasury  was  written  by  a  Munshi  named  6hftmaiyaii,and 
that  this  account  coidd  nowhere  be  found.  The  document,  however,  has  since  been 
discovered  amongst  the  records,  and  confirms  beyond  a  doubt  the  evidence  that  waa  givo*^ 
before  by  the  shroffs  of  the  embezzlement. 

11.  By  Shamaiyan's  account  the  receipts  into  the  anftmat  cash  chest  were  4,438  4ar 
pagodas,  16  fanams,  66  cash,  and  the  balance  of  the  preceding  year  18,814-21-23,  total 
17,752  star  pagodas,  88  fanams,  8  cash.  The  disbursements  2, 186  star  pagodas,  Ofanans,  19 
cash,  leaving  a  balance  of  15,566-28-69,  or  Rupees  64,48d*3.11.  This  is  very  neszly  tha 
amount  that  the  shroff  swears  was  put  into  a  separate  chest  immediately  after  Nansaij^* 
arrival.  The  shroff  kept  a  particular  acoount  of  this  money,  a  copy  of  whidi  was  tna>Biitte< 
with  my  letter  of  the  24th  ultimo. 


i 
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12.  This  acoonnt  of  ShamaiTui  is  wiihont  date,  and  the  reoeipta  and  diahimementa  of  the 
■Kmej*  are  not  otop.  dated.  It  would  be  worth  nothing  therefore  by  itaelf ,  bat  the  ahioffa 
tMtimmiy  makea  it  perfectly  inteUigiblOy  and  a  material  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
abeidy  given  of  the  embecslBment  by  Karaaaiyar. 

13.  The  embezslement  of  money  advanced  for  tank  repaira  was  made  by  overchargea  in 
the  aooounta,  Rupeee  2,450  in  thoae  of  the  Hoattr  Taluk  and  Rupeea  880  in  that  of  Salem 
lUuk.  Of  thia  aom  Naraaaiyar  received  Rupeea  1,950,  and  Minftkahi  Aiyar,  the  late  Tah« 
sidar,  Rapeea  500.  Theae  facta  are  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  Tahaildar  J^tTnyilf^ 
aod  of  Timmapaiyan,  the  Kamam  of  the  village  of  Yeixaaamadnun  in  the  Salem  Taluk. 

14.  There  ia  much  yet  to  be  enquired  into  in  this  department  by  the  Acting  CJoUector. 
16.  The  embeaslementa  from  the  Pagoda  funda  were  made  principally  by  overcharges 

in  the  expenditure,  either  in  the  usual  articlea  of  provision  for  the  pagodaa,  or  in  auapend* 
ing  parte  of  the  ceremoniea  for  a  time  or  altogether. 

16.  In  the  pagoda  of  the  kaaba  Salem  a  compariaon  waa  made  between  the  pricea  of 
aitidea  in  the  basaar  and  thoae  charged  in  the  pagoda  acoounta  for  eight  y  eara  from  Faali 
1220  to  Faali  1228,  and  the  difference  proved  to  be  Rupeee  6,114-14-0. 

17.  The  aame  enquiry  waa  instituted  at  Dharmapuri,  and  the  difference  between  the 
haaar  and  pagoda  chargea  proved  to  be  Rupeea  4,878-6-9.  In  the  pagoda  of  Omalnr, 
for  two  years  from  Faali  1226  to  1228  it  waa  835-7-0. 

18.  In  aiz  pagodaa  of  the  Dharmapnri  Taluk  no  ceremoniea  have  been  peif ormed  for 
the  laat  ten  yeara.  The  money  haa  been  regularly  drawn  from  the  treasury,  embeaaled, 
and  falae  accounta  framed  for  the  expenditure. 

19.  In  the  year  1809  Naraaaiyar  stopped  the  whole  pay  of  the  pagoda  eatabUahment  for 
CDS  month  to  enable  him  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  nuUh  erected  at  Gonjeeveram. 

20.  The  Tahsildars  were  the  principal  agents  in  carrying  on  these  frauds.  Their  manner 
of  proceeding,  and  the  sums  paid  to  Narasaiyar,  are  stated  fully  in  their  depositions,  which 
fonn  part  of  the  Appendix  No.  3.    [These  Appendices  have  not  been  printed.] 

21.  The  syatematic  destruction  of  the  aftyar  accounts  by  Narasaiyai's  order  has  effectually 
prevented  the  discovery  of  the  extent  of  the  peculations  in  that  department.  To  aupply 
the  defect  of  the  reg^nlar  accounta,  recourse  haa  in  some  instances  been  had  to  those  of  the 
Bierohsnts.  By  comparing  the  amount  of  duties  paid  by  the  merchants  with  the  amount 
credited  in  the  Sarkftr  accounts,  embezslements  to  a  large  amount  in  particular  fastanceii 
have  been  discovered,  but  theae  form  but  a  mere  trifle  of  the  whole. 

22.  More  of  the  S&yar  servants  have  come  in  to  depose  to  their  payments  to  Narasaiyar, 
and  to  the  systematic  corruption  which  pervaded  the  department,  but  of  thia  .the  most 
artisfactoiy  proof  ia  the  preaent  atate  of  the  ooUectiona  compared  with  what  it  waa  under 

*B  auperintendenoe. 


na.      A.  p. 

The  ooUectiona  from  the  lat  March  to  the  Slat  May  1819  were  ..    24,072    4    9 
For  the  aame  period  in  1820  42,978    8    4 

Difference    ..     18,906    8    7 

23.  Thia  fact  goea  strongly  in  proof  of  the  statementa  given  in  by  many  of  the  8&yar 
aervanta,  that  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  revenue  haa  been  regularly  embesaled. 

24.  The  increaae  of  the  revenue  commenced  with  Naraaaiyai'a  auepenaion  from  office,  and 
has  continued  progreaaively  advancing.  It  can  be  accounted  for  upon  no  other  principle 
than  that  of  a  change  from  a  radically  cormpi  administration  to  a  pure  one. 

25.  Naraaaiyar'a  nefarioua  tranaaotiona  with  the  Mittadus,  his  exaottona  from  that  daaa 
of  people,  the  corrupt  manner  in  which  he  exerdaed  the  whole  patronage  of  the  diatrict, 
the  la^  and  ateady  revenue  that  he  drew  by  taxing  the  aalariee  of  every  man  in  office, 
are  ao  folly  detailed  in  my  former  report^  that  it  does  not  appear  neceasary  to  go  into 
futiier  particulars  upon  these  subjects. 

The  number  of  Mittadftrs  who  have  oome  forward  to  depose  to  their  payments  to 

Kazaaaiyar  since  my  laat  report  ia ,  and  the  amount  paid  by  them  Rupeea  50,963-12-0. 

'  26.  The  multiplicity  and  extent  of  his  exactions,  and  hia  fraudulent  dealinga  with  the 
Vittadars,  are  well  exhibited  in  the  following  declaration  upon  oath,  givoi  in  by  Shekh 
Haidar,  a  proprietor  of  flTe  or  nx  ettAtes  in  the  Dbannapnri  Taluk. 
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Jkpoiition  of  Shekh  Haidar,  Mittgdar  of  Pdlakdd,  Indur,  mid  other  Mittds  m  the 

Dharmapuri  Taluk,  June  6th,  1820. 

<'  The  following  are  the  particulan  of  bribes  given  by  me  and  my  father  Shekh  tmftm 
to  Narasaiyar  and  the  Tahsildar  Stkiappaiyar  and  others : — 

**  On  the  21st  of  the  month  Arpasi  of  the  year  Prajdtpatti  (1811)  my  father  gave  to 
Narasaiyar  at  Dharmapuri,  for  registering  the  Puttakaram  and  Adiklkrapatti  Mittas  in  his 
name,  1,050  rupees  in  the  following  coins,  vix. :  320  quarter  pagodas  or  Bapees  280, 
Company's  Rupees  770,  total  1,060  rupees.  . 

"  On  the  4th  of  Vaiyftsi  of  the  year  Angtrasa  (1812),  Narasaiyar  having  alarmed  my 
father  by  telling  him  that  the  Board  had  ordered  a  tank  he  had  built  in  tfttankarai  to  be 
destroyed,  he  gave  him  1,050  rupees  to  prevent  this  order  from  being  carried  into  effect 
Th»  coin  in  which  this  was  paid  was  Star  Pagodas  800. 

'  *  On  the  4th  of  the  month  A  van!  of  the  year  Srlmukha  (1813)  ,my  &ther  paid  to  Narasaiyar, 
for  the  registry  of  the  P&lakOd  Mitta,  1,200  quarter  pagodas  or  Rupees  1,060. 

"  On  the  6th  of  the  month  M&rgali  of  the  year  Tuva  (1816),  my  father,  by  Naxasaiyar's 
order,  paid  towards  a  choultry  which  Narasaiyar  was  biiilding  at  Madras,  176  rupees  by 
an  order  on  Madras. 

**  On  the  9th  of  the  month  Tai  of  the  same  year  my  father  paid  Narasaiyar  at  Madras,  to 
obtain  his  &vour,  103  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  Rupees  4,900. 

"  On  the  20th  of  the  month  Chittrai  of  the  same  year  my  &ther,  l^  Narasniyar's  order, 
paid  a  second  time,  towards  the  choultry  building  at  Madras,  176  rupees  by  an  order  on 
Madras,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  month  Tai  of  the  year  DhAtu  (1816),  lor  the  use  of  the 
said  choultry,  a  quantity  of  ghee  of  the  value  of  Rupees  22{. 

**  On  the  9th  of  the  month  Arpasi  of  the  year  Ishwara,  (1S17),  I  paid  on  my  father's 
account,  for  the  registry  of  the  P&vakallu  Mitta  in  his  name,  700  nzpees  |o  Narasaiyar  at 
Madras. 

**  On  the  27th  of  the  month  Eftrtikai  of  the  same  year  my  &ther  gave,  lor  the  use  of 
the  choultry  at  Madras,  4f  maunds  and  8  measures  of  lamp-oil  of  the  value  of  Rupees  15}. 

*'  On  the  23rd  of  the  month  Mftrgali  of  the  same  year  my  father  gave  a  second  time,  for 
the  use  of  the  said  choultry,  a  quantity  of  ghee  of  the  value  of  Rupees  20|  and  a  quantity 
of  fine  oil  of  the  value  of  21}  rupees. 

*'  About  four  er  five  years  ago,  but  on  what  date,  month,  and  year  I  do  not  remember,  my 
father  sent  for  and  gave  to  Narasaiyar  a  shawl  of  210  rupees  and  a  shawl  handkerchief  d 
106  rupees  value. 

<*  On  the  30th  Ani  of  the  year  Bahudhaniya  (1818),  my  father  having  died,  I  paid,  to 
get  his  mittas  registered  in  my  name,  1,060  rupees,  (60)  gold  mohurs,  Company's  Rupees  (Ui^ 
of  600  pagodas,  the  sum  I  agreed  on  with  Narasaiyar,  and  on  the  6th  Adi,  by  Narasaiyar's 
order,  the  balance  700  rupees  by  an  ^order  on  Tankaaali  Venkatasubbaian  at  Madras. 

**  I  forget  on  what  date,  but  my  father  gave  Narasaiyar,  for  the  registry  of  the  Shekkadi- 
patti  Mitta  in  the  Salem  Taluk,  360  rupees,  making  the  total  of  payments  by  myself  and 
my  father  to  Narasaiyar  Rupees  11,696^. 

<'  Tu  the  Tahsildar  SHrappaiyan,  on  the  30th  Tai  of  the  year  Ishwara  (181 7)  my  father 
gave  Rupees  700. 

**  On  the  30th  Adi  of  the  year  BahudhAniya  (1818),  I,  through  the  medium  of  AmnAdiel- 
laiyan,  gave  Stlraj^yan  Rupees  106,  and  a  second  time,  by  the  same  penon,  Rupees  105. 

**  On  the  30th  of  the  month  Adi  of  the  year  PramAdi  (1819),  I  gave  176  rupees,  making 
the  whole  payments  to  the  Tahsildar  Sttrappaiyan  1,086  rupees^ 

^'  To  the  Shroff  Voikat  Rao  my  father  gave,  in  the  month  Adi  of  the  year  Angtwma  (1812), 
14  rupees,  and  in  the  month  Fanguni  14  rupees.  In  the  numtk  Etitikai  of  the  yesr 
Yuva  (1816)  he  gave  70  rupees,  making  the  total  of  payments  to  this  shroff  98  rupees, 
and  the  grand  total,  by  myself  azul  my  father  to  the  three  persons  above  named,  Rupees 
12,77al. 

**  The  whole  of  the  above  drcumstances  can  be  proved  by  mitta  aoooimts  in  my  posses- 
sion and  by  accounts  at  Madras,  as  weU  as  by  witnesses. 

<^  Besides  this  there  are  accounts  at  HarOr  of  bribes  given  to  the  Huzttr  and  taluk 
servants,  which  I  can  send  for  and  give  a  statement  of." 

27.  The  tappal  runners  were  made  to  oontribute  monthly  a  proportion  of  their  pay, 
and  Narasaiyar  contrived  to  draw  a  revenue  even  from  the  allowanoe  made  for  finstkki 
to  light  the  tappals  on  the  road,  whilst  be  withheld  payment  for  his  own  letten. 
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2S.  There  were  some  inAm  landB  in  the  Hosttr  Taluk  of  the  ammal  ralne  of  Pagodas  500, 
vhich  were  aeqneetrsted  by  the  Collector,  Mr.  D.  Cockbom,  in  Faali  1211 ;  these  lands 
flOBtmned  to  form  part  of  the  Sarkftr  revenue  until  Fasli  1218.  The  BrAhmans  then  made 
an  application  to  Narasaiyar  for  a  re-grant  of  the  lands,  with  which  he  complied,  and 
tiiey  were  made  over  to  the  Brfthmans  as  inftm  without  even  an  order  being  obtained  from 
the  Oollector  on  the  subject. 

29.  Mr.  Cockbum  also  settled  Chapadi,  a  village  in  the  HostLr  Taluk,  upon  agrahAram 
tenure,  by  which  the  BrAhmans  were  to  receive  a  sixth  of  the  rent.  In  Fasli  1220  the 
Bifthiiums  made  an  application  to  Narasai3nar  to  increase  their  share  from  a  sixth  to  a  third, 
with  which  he  complied,  and  the  Brfthoians  have  enjoyed  this  unauthorised  increase  to 
their  revenue  for  the  last  nine  yean. 

30.  The  NAttawars  or  ZamindArs  of  the  BArahmahal  had  formerly  an  allowance  in  land 
and  fees  which  was  sequestered  by  Colonel  Read.  The  Board  of  Revenue  in  Fasli  Itl  1 
ordered  Mr.  Cockbum  to  restore  them  a  portion  of  their  emoluments.  Narasatyar  has  since 
Rgilarly  retained  two,  three,  or  four  months*  emoluments  from  each,  and  appropriated  the 
tmoont  to  his  own  use. 

31.  In  Fasli  1221  he  ordered  one  of  the  Kacheri  Ghimastas  to  erect  a  chattram  and 
other  buildings  for  him  at  the  village  of  Terramattlkr  in  the  Kriahnagiii  Taluk.  The 
bmldings  oost  077  rupees.  Karasaiyar  paid  the  Gumasta  411,  and  ordered  an  advance  to 
be  made  to  the  Gumasta  from  the  taluk  treasury  of  266  rupees.  This  stood  as  a  balance 
against  Karasaiyar,  and  to  cover  it  he  caused  the  arrean  of  a  yaumiA  or  pension  drawn 
on  behalf  of  a  man  who  had  been  dead  for  7^  years  to  be  ereditedin  the  accounts. 

32.  The  MittadAr  of  Funarkudal  says :  **  There  was  a  balanoe  due  upon  my  mitta  of 
465-1-29.  Karasaiyar  gave  me  great  trouble  about  this  balance,  and  in  the  month  KArtikai 
of  the  year  DhAtu  (1 816)  I  carried  the  amount  to  the  huzHr.  Karasaiyar  desired  me  to  take 
it  to  his  house,  and  accordingly  at  8  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the  6th  of  the  said  month  I 
took  and  gave  it  to  him  at  his  house  at  Salem  in  presence  of  two  witnesses.  Karasaiyar  did 
not  carry  this  amount  to  the  SarkAr,  but  continued  to  keep  it  debited  against  me,  himself 
q>propriating  the  money  paid.'* 

I  33.  These  instances  are  selected  from  a  mass  of  evidence  to  show  the  uncontrolled 

influence  which  Karasai3nar  exercised  over  property  both  public  and  private.    Indeed  it  may 
'        Mfdy  be   said  that  no  money  came  in  or  went  out  of  the  treasury  that  he  did  not 

directly  or  indirectly  receive  a  profit  from. 
34.  The  nature  of  his  transactions  with  the  revenue  servants  are  well  detailed  in  the 

following  evidence,  given  by  one  of  his  most  confidential  friends,  MlnAkshi  Aiyar,  the  late 

Tahsildar  of  Hottor  :— 

JkpotUicn  ofMrndkihi  Aiyar,  TmhtUdar  of  EottOr,  Uh  Mcf  1820. 

*'In  the  month  of  March  of  the  year  1S03 1  waited  on  Karasaiyar  at  Salem  for  employ.  On 
his  asking  me  what  consideration  I  would  give  him  if  he  gave  me  an  appointment,  I  agreed 
to  pay  him  10  pagodas  per  month.  Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  April,  I  was  appointed 
Tahsildar  of  KAmakal,  and  remained  in  that  situation  from  that  period  till  April  1809,  being 
six  years,  during  which  time  I  paid  him,  as  agreed,  10  pagodas  per  month.  These  payments 
were  made  once  a  year  and  the  total  amounted  to  Pagodas  730. 

"  Besides  this,  while  I  was  at  KAmakal,  on  the  16th  Kovember  1806  an  order  was  issued 
from  the  Huzlkr  for  me  to  expend  some  of  the  ddvastAnam  surplus  which  was  in  the  taluk 
treasury  on  certain  dAvastAnam  repain.  I  laid  out  accordingly  632  pagodas,  and  Karasaiyar, 
on  this  occasion,  asked  me  what  amount  of  overeharge  I  could  enter  in  the  accounts.  I 
replied  that  I  had  done  the  work  correctly  and  without  fraud,  on  which  he  desired  me  to 
make  out  the  charges  400  pagodas  above  what  had  been  actually  incurred  and  send  them 
to  the  HuxtiT,  and  to  give  him  the  400  pagodas  so  overoharged.  Some  of  the  dOvastAnam 
surplus  having  been  expended  on  advances  for  the  purchase  of  certain  articles,  I  told  him 
that  the  sum  he  mentioned  was  not  in  the  taluk  treasury,  whereupon  he  ordered  me  to 
present  an  and  at  the  Husnr  for  the  difference  between  tiie  sum  actually  on  hand  and  the 
400  pagodas  he  had  demanded,  as  being  necessary  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  repairs, 
•nd  said  that  it  should  be  sent.  Iliongh  I  knew  that  this  was  a  nef^ous  transaction  I 
was  induced  by  my  fear  of  losing  my  employ  if  I  did  not  comply  to  write  an  arsi  apply- 
ing for  the  ivi  of  266*23.20  (the  difEoienoe  as  aboi^  mentioned),  and  having  made  out  the 
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Irin  lor  rspdn  to  tlie  amoait  of  T^godtm  933,  I  sent  it  with  the  am  to  the  Hnzttr. 
On  the  28th  of  December  1807  the  mm  ^ecified  in  the  and  waa  remitted  to  the  taluk, 
and  thia  being  added  to  the  amoont  of  dftTaatftnam  ampliia  xemaioing,  I  gave  the  total 
400  pagodaa  to  Naraaaiyar.  Thia  tanaactkn  waa  known  to  Shftma  Bao,  the  then  Sherii- 
tadar  of  the  Kamakal  Talnk,  and  to  the  ChuuHte  Bang^an. 

"  In  the  month  of  May  1809  I  waa  iq^pointed  Hosar  TahaQdar,  and  remained  in  that 
ntnation  till  the  13th  of  Febmazy  1820.  ¥tam  the  time  of  my  appomtment  to  that  taluk 
till  the  month  of  July  1819  I  paid  Naiaaaiyar  10  pagodaa  per  month,  nuUdng  the  UM 
fur  123  months  Pagodaa  1,220,  so  that  the  anm  paid  by  me  from  my  aalaiy  while  in  the  two 
talnka  of  Namakal  and  HoaOr  waa  Pagodaa  1,950,  or  Rnpeea  6,826. 

«  On  my  appointment  to  Hoafkr,  Naraaaiyar  desired  me  to  give  him  two-thirds  of  any 
profits  I  might  make,  and  to  retain  only  one-thiid.  Directly  on  my  arrival  in  the  taluk 
aome  persona  who  wen  constructing  a  tank  at  their  own  expense  came  and  Bpdks  to 
Karasaiyar, Baying  they  wersdeairoiis  to  obtain  a  kodigai  mftniam,  and  they  presented  an 
arzi  to  this  eiibct  to  the  Collector.  A  t&kld  was  accordingly  issoed  that  their  request  should 
be  complied  with,  and  they  paid  me  on  this  oocasion  abont  1,000  rupees.  Maxasaiyar  took 
the  whole  of  this,  not  abiding  by  his  agreement  to  giye  me  one-third. 

*'  About  5,000  pagodas  came  from  the  HnaOr  for  tank  repairs  in  the  Hostkr  Taluk, 
and  I  caused  the  repairs  to  be  executed.  Naraaaiyar  ordered  me  to  make  an  orercharge  of 
30  pagodas  on  erery  100  pagodaa  expended,  but  I  told  him  that  this  was  too  hi^  and 
entered  only  10  or  16  pagodas  per  cent. ;  this  account  I  forwarded  to  the  Huzfir,  and 
700  pagodaa  or  Rupees  2,450  were  remitted.  Of  this  sum  Naraaaiyar  gave  me  500  rupees 
and  himself  took  1,960  rupees. 

"  On  occasions  of  the  discharge  of  Kazaidars  and  Karnams  for  any  &ult,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  others  in  their  stead  by  order  of  the  Collector,  I  received  from  those  newly 
appointed  10,  15,  or  20  rupees  each,  and  the  suns  so  amassed  formed  the  total  <tf 
Rupees  6,260.    Of  this  Naraaaiyar  took  4,250  rupees  and  gave  me  1,000  rupees. 

**  In  the  time  of  the  late  Collector  Mr.  Cockbum  a  tax  was  levied  on  the  trtea  in  the 
gardens  in  the  HosOr  Taluk.  The  proprietors  of  these  gardens  thinkiTig  it  preferable 
that  the  tax  should  be  levied  on  the  ground,  collected  a  sum  of  money  for  the  poipoee  of 
giving  to  the  Sarkftr  servants,  and  went  to  the  ChittOr  Zillah,  where  they  made  a  complaint 
to  the  Collector.  To  the  servants  there  they  gave  some  of  the  money  collected,  and  having 
accomplished  their  object  regarding  the  tax,  the  Bftrahmahal  was  directly  after  joined  to  the 
Salem  Zillah.  On  my  being  appointed  tahsildar,  I  found  that  some  of  the  money  collected 
to  be  given  to  the  Sarkir  servants  had  been  so  appropriated,  but  that  there  waa  stiU  a 
balance  not  paid,  and  this  I  told  to  Naraaaiyar ;  he  desired  that  this  money  might  be 
collected,  and  I  received  the  sum  of  Rupees  1,050,  of  which  Naraaaiyar  took  700  rupees 
and  gave  me  860  rupees. 

<<  The  Commissariat,  having  occasion  for  a  supply  of  gram,  made  an  agreement  through 
me  for  a  quantity  to  be  supplied  from  my  taluk.  I  received  from  them  28  pagodaa  per 
garoe,  of  which  I  paid  22  pagodaa  including  all  charges,  and  the  remaining  six  pagodas  per 
garce,  making  a  total  of  600  pagodas  or  2,100  rupees,  Naraaaiyar  and  I  divided,  he  taking 
1,400  rupees  and  I  rupees  700. 

"  Naraaaiyar  desired  me  to  make  bargains  with  persons  making  offers  for  the  contracts  for 
arrack,  toddy,  sandalwood,  grass,  honey,  and  wax  in  the  Hostff  Taluk,  and  to  fix  sums  to 
be  paid  by  them  for  being  reported  fit  persons  to  hold  such  contracts,  and  for  the  admission 
of  securities  offered  by  them.  The  amount  received  from  the  contractors  by  me  in  this 
way  amounted  to  Pagodas  5,000  or  Rupees  17,600,  the  whole  of  which  Naraaaiyar  took 
to  himself. 

*<  When  the  Ankosagiri  Palaiam  was  sequestered,  the  inhabitants  were  in  airearB  to  the 
Pftlaiakar.  Immediately  after  the  sequestration  I  set  about  collecting  the  balanoea,  when 
the  persons  by  whom  they  were  due  offered  to  pay  one  half  privately  if  tiiey  might  be 
excused  the  other.  I  wrote  this  to  Naraaaiyar,  who  desired  me  to  make  this  seciet  ooUectioD 
as  proposed.  The  amoont  oollected  accordingly  from  different  sources  waa  5,250  nipeea,  of 
which  I  received  as  my  share  1,750  rupees,  and  the  remainder  8,500  rupees  Naiasaiyar  took 
to  himself. 

"  I  fixed  the  rates  of  the  lands  in  the  Ankuaagiri  and  Bagalltr  Pfthdams,  and  on  that 
occaaion  received  Rupees  2,100  from  the  it>KaM*M>tM  •  of  fStm  TOOn^eeB  oane  to  my  share 
and  1,400  ropeea  to  that  of  Nama^ar, 
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I  was  i^pointed  Amin  to  sapermtend  the  affairs  of  the  Bftgaltkr  Palaiam,  and  a 
niary  of  6  pagodas  per  month  was  allowed  me  for  this  dnty ;  of  this  If axasaiyar  gave 
me  S  pagodas  and  himself  took  the  remaining  3  pagodas,  amassing  thereby  the  snm  of 
Ropees  203. 

« The  inhabitants  oame  to  me,  and  complaining  that  the  chanlddars  gave  them  much 
troable,  inaisiang  on  a  tlrwa  on  the  betel  gardens  in  Hosfkr,  desired  me  to  decide  in  the 
caae.  I  accordingly  fixed  a  certain  sum  per  gnnta,  and  received  from  the  inhabitants 
250  rnpees,  the  whole  of  which  Narasaiyar  took  to  himself. 

*«In  the  Bftgalftr  PaJaiam  a  certain  smn  is  paid  by  the  Brfthmans  annually  to  the 
FUaiaklr,  besides  the  established  payment  to  the  Ssrkar  for  the  ground  they  enjoy.  When 
ttiia  pftlaiaTn  was  sequestered  Narasaiyar  ordered  that  this  money  might  be  collected  and 
paid  to  the  Pftlaiak&r ;  accordingly  for  two  years  I  did  this.  The  third  year  the  P&laiakftr 
having  died,  the  money  I  had  collected  as  abore,  amoonting  to  Pagodas  300  or  Rupees 
1,050,  was  divided  between  me  and  Narasaiyar,  he  taking  700  rupees  and  giving  me  360 
rupees. 

^  When  Venkatarama  Pandit  was  appointed  Sheristadar  of  the  Hosttr  Taluk,  he  gave 
me,  on  Nazasaiyar*s  account,  625  rupees.  Besides  this  he  gave  me  6  pagodas  per  month 
(being  half  his  pay)  for  two  years,  making  420  rupees.  The  whole  of  this  I  gave  to 
Naraaaiyar. 

**  When  I  was  at  Namakal  the  Sheristadar  Shama  Bao  paid  into  my  hands  4  pagodas 
oat  of  9  per  month,  and  I  gave  it  to  Narasaiyar.  This  being  a  transaction  of  old  date,  I 
cannot  remember  the  amoont  so  paid.    The  Sheristadar  can  inform  you. 

"  From  Fasli  1219  to  the  month  of  April  of  Fasli  1223  I  watched  over  the  ploughing 
and  Cultivation  of  the  lands  in  the  Hosor  Taluk,  made  collections  from  ryots,  and  remitted 
them  to  the  Huxtkr.  In  Fasli  1229,  my  aon  being  about  to  be  married,  I  wrote  an  arzi  to 
tiie  Collector,  who  gave  me  an  order  for  an  in&m  of  100  pagodas,  which  he  desired  me  to 
take  from  the  taluk  treasury,  and  I  did  so  accordingly.  Afterwards,  in  the  month  of 
October  1229,  Narasaiyar  sent  for  me  to  Dharmapuri  and  asked  me  to  pay  something  towards 
paying  off  the  balance  due  to  the  treasury.  I  replied  that  I  had  nothing,  when  he 
desired  me  to  pawn  my  jewels.  To  this  I  answered  that  it  was  not  fit  for  a  person  in  employ 
to  do  so ;  in  reply  to  which  he  said  that  an  order  had  come  for  an  inam  to  the  amount 
of  594  pagodas  to  be  paid  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  sign  a  receipt  for  the  sum  of  494  pagodas 
(the  balanoe  after  deducting  the  inam  given  on  my  son's  marriage),  as  if  it  had  been  paid 
to  me,  and  I  did  so  accordingly." 

35.  In  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  the  enquiry  confided  to  me,  (that  which 
relates  to  the  extra  collections  made  by  the  Mittad&rs  from  the  ryots),  I  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  baflled,  partly  from  a  want  of  zeal  and  intelligence  in  the  native  agents 
employed  in  taking  them,  and  partly  from  the  evasions  of  the  Mittad&rs  and  Kamams. 

36.  Many  of  the  Mittad&rs  are  connected  with  the  revenue  servants ;  in  some  mittas 
the  TfArnftm  and  the  Mittad&r  are  the  eame  person,  in  others  their  interests  are  identified 
by  the  £amam  receiving  from  the  Mittadar  a  share  of  his  profits  and  plunder,  and  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  Mittadftrs  have  ousted  the  old  Kamam  and  put  the  accounts  in 
the  hands  of  creatures  of  their  own ;  and  besides  this  neither  the  Kamams  nor  Mittadftrs 
are  obliged  1^  law  to  give  in  accounts  of-  their  extra  collections. 

87.  The  consequence  has  been  that  from  many  parts  of  the  country  no  accounts  at  all 
have  been  sent  in,  and  the  total  amount  of  extra  collections  forwarded  from  the  taluks 
was  only  Rs.  1 ,08,399-16-6,  made  up  of  the  following  items : — 

BS.     A.  p. 

1.  Tax  for  Court  cbarges  274  13  0 

2.  Do.  for  Darb&r  expense        3,866  13  0 

8.  Polltax  10,049  14  0 

4.      Do.    for  repairs ..       6,646  13  3 

6.      Do.   for  village  charges 834  10  0 

6.  Do.    forghee  ••         ..       1,076  12    6 

7.  Do.    for  Shroff  for  sorting  money         2,269    3    0 

8.  Do.   for  performing  religious  festivals. .         . .         .  •       1,608    1    8 

9.  Extra  collections  beyond  the pattas  ..        ..       '..     19,702  16    6 

10.  Do.    lossincoins 7,224  14    1 

11.  Do.   to  cover  the  loss  the  Mittadftr  sustained  in  hill  rent.         323  14    0 
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12. 
13. 
14. 
Itf. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 
24. 
26. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 

81. 

82. 
88. 
84. 
86. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
80. 
40. 
41. 


Extra  ooUectioiiB  beyond  the  pattas  for  Naraaaiyar 

Do.    for  MittadAr'i  maxriage        

Do.    for  making  gold  ring 

Do.    for  the  pnrdhaae  of  a  hone   • .        •  •        •  •        .  • 

Do.    for  dancing  girls         

Do.   for  the  appointment  of  Village  Monsife     .. 

Do.   for  registering  mitta  • 

Rant  twice  collected  . .        • .        

Bent  collected  without  gi'ving  land,  ftc 

Inam  lands  granted  to  the  yiUage  servants  appropriated 

hyMittadar  

InAm  lands  granted  to  village  Pagoda  and  InAmdars 

(appropriated  by  Mittadar)  

Full  rent  collected  apon  kanl  land,  &c 

Provisions  sapplied  for  troops        

Sundry  taxes  and  provisions  collected 

Bribes  taken  from  the  inhabitants  

Fine  from  the  inhabitants  for  graiing  their  cattle 

Bant  collected  for  waste  land         

Tax  f or  Tahsildars,  Ac 

Inhabitants'  property  sold  by  Mittadar  without  any 

demand         •«        ••        ..        ..        ••  •• 

Property  of  the  inhabitants  sold  in  satisfaction  of  an 

illegaldemand        

Kamams  collected  for  jamabandi  charges  •  • 

Nazarana  collected    • 

Collected  for  supplying  water  to  neighbouring  villages.  • 
Tax  for  a  robbery  committed  in  MittadAr's  house  •  • 
Quit-rent  collected  upon  inam  lands,  ftc. . .         •  • 

Tax  for  Police  Daroga         

Unclaimed  cattle  sold  by  Mittadar  . .        •  • 

Tax  for  the  payment  of  Sarkar  Amln        

Bent  for  sugar  and  jaggery 

Horse  belonging  to  village  pagoda  sold  by  the  Mittadar. . 


A.  p. 

391     7  10 

2,284    0  2 

116    2  6 

146    0  0 

246    6  10 

653  14  0 

1,283    4  0 

1,332    8  0 

1,281     8  3 

3,433  12  6 

2,700  11  I 

1,079  14  9 

4,984    3  3 

4,606    4  10 

1,166    9  0 

191  16  0 

8,763  12  9 

447  18  9 

266  16  6 

6,818    0  8 

237  12  0 

14,063  12  6 

422  12  0 

1,124  10  0 

939    8  II 

8    0  0 

70    0  0 

1,841  13  9 

681    9  0 

66    6  0 


Total  Bupees     ..  1,08,899  16    6 

38.  The  nature  and  variety  of  the  Mittadar*s  exactions  upon  the  ryots  are  shown  in 
these  accounts.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  probable  amount  of  them  the  accounts  of  ten 
estates  in  the  Dharmapuri  Taluk  were  reinvestigated  under  my  own  superintendoioe, 
and  the  result  is  g^ven  in  the  annexed  statement. 


Names  of  the  Mittas. 


Amount  of 
Extra  Col- 
lection, 
First  Account. 


1.  Dharmapuri  

2.  Adamankottai         • 

8.  KadagathOr 

8.  Yerpalli       

6.  Hanumanthapuram  .  • 

6.  Pennagaram  ••         •• 

7.  BaTidftrahalli,  9  villages    .  • 

8.  Pangunattam  

9.  TirupatUr,  9  villages 

10.  Pasandai 

Total.. 


RS.     ▲.    P. 

307    6  0 

2,109    0  6 

661  14  0 

1,976  10  0 

2,128*16  0 
1,367  10  11 
816  9  0 
8,685  18  11 
1,688    7    0 


Bevised 
Account. 


14,670  15    4 


Bs; 
4,986 
4,899 
6,366 
2,806 
4,680 
3,643 
2,678 
1,076 
10,082 
8,803 


A.  P. 

3  0 
6  8 

6  0 

13  8 

4  0 

7  6 
9  2 

10  1 

14  7 
16  0 


49,82C    8    8 


4,677 
2,789 
6,713 

830 
4,680 
1,414 
1,220 

260 
6,397 
7,266 


A.  r. 

13  0 

13  2 

7  0 

3  8 

4  0 

8  6 

14  3 


1 
0 

8 


1 
8 
0 


86,249  9 
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89.  It  18  neoMBwy  thftt  Gkyyemxnent  ihoold  know  distinetlj  the  practioet  that  prevail 
imongst  the  Mittadin ;  I  shall  enter  here  therefore  the  different  illegal  imposts  to  which 
the  iahahitaats  of  these  eight  estatee  have  heen  sal^ected. 

ss.    A.  p. 

1.  TU  for  Ck>i2rt  charges         1,992  10  0 

2.  Nacaiftna        606    8  0 

3.  Tax  for  tank  repairs 1,292    8  0 

4.  Do.     nnllah  do 191     0    0 

6.      Do.     gram 1,484  18    4 

6.  Extra  collection  in  SwaraAdAyam             541    6  7 

7.  Tax  lor  waste  land 260  10  0 

8.  Do.  forghee 1,916    9  0 

9.  Do.  for  the  registry  of  the  mittas •  671    7  0 

10.  Do.  for  building  of  pagoda 274  8  0 

11.  Do.  for  marriage  of  Kittadir  Narasaiyar  786  1  0 

12.  Poll-tax           3,266  4  4 

13.  Tax  to  reimbnrse  the  Mittadar  for  his  loss  in  the  hill 

rent  139  12    0 

14.  Do.    ChittnrdarhAr  expense 71    8    0 

16.      Do.    Salem  do.  ...         210    0    0 

16.  Tax  for  making  a  gold  ring            >     •  •  29  0  0 

17.  For  a  Palaiaktr         16  6  7 

18.  Tax  for  sundry  provisions 61  8  0 

19.  Fishtax          1,388  4  0 

20.  Rent  twice  collected             866  1  0 

21.  Loas  in  supplying  paddy  to  the  MittadJirs           .  •         . .    •/    412  9  8 

22.  Property  of  ryots  illegally  sold 380  9  0 

23.  Bnilding  materials  sappUed  or  seized       184  4  0 

24.  By  altering  the  exchange  of  coins  ,  •        906  12  3 

26.  From  Village  Mnnsifs          369  2  0 

26.  Amount  eollected  beyond  the  pattas         283  13  0 

27.  Bent  of  palmyra  tope,  Sarkftr  property 868    0  0 

28.  Nasarftoa  paid  by  sub-renters                   .•        ..        •.  1,666  14  0 

29.  Tax  to  supply  ddldency  in  the  mitta  bflria          . .        . .  109    0  0 

30.  Collected  from  agrah&ram  BrAhmans        ••        ..        ••  2,700    0  0 

31.  Extra  collection  from  sub-renters 28    0  0 

32.  Upon  new  measurement  of  land 330    9  6 

83.  IidLm  lands  of  the  village  pagoda  appropriated  by  the 

Mittadar       147    6  0 

34.  Nazarftna   from   inhabitants   upon  pretence   of  giving' 

them  their  village  in  rent              72    2  6 

36.  Rent  collected,  the  ryot  having  no  cultivation    ••         ..  67  12  0 

36.  Tax  on  the  issue  of  pattas 66    4  0 

37.  Materials  of  Sarkar  kacheri  and  household          ..         ..  323  12  11 

38.  Rent  of  Sarkar  garden          280    0  0 

39.  Unclaimed  inAm  land            103  10  0 

40.  Sundry  taxes  and  exactions 284  16  3 

41.  Supply  of  provisions  to  troops        1,642    4  6 

42.  Collected  upon  Parompokoor  (Pnramb6k  f)  land  . .        . .  3,813    6  2 

Total  Rupees    ••     30,933  12    6 

40.  The  greater  number  of  the  items  composing  this  long  list  are  exactions  from  the 
ryots ;  a  very  few  embezzlements  from  the  SarkAr. 

41.  These  mittas  were  taken  at  hazard,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  fair  example 
el  the  state  of  fhe  whole  country.  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
the  collections  because  no  money  can  be  recovered,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
QowenuBjoai  should  know  they  axe  made  in  all  parts  of  these  districts  to  an  extant  that 
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hfts  tiready  had  a  pemieioiu  effect  upon  the  revenue,  and  will  aasoredly  prove  dertroefive 
to  it  nnlesB  some  means  are  taken  to  avert  the  evil. 

42.  The  favorite  theory  upon  this  snbjeot  has  always  been  that  the  liittadArs  would 
protect  the  ryots  from  a  regard  to  their  own  interest :  men  of  experience  however  in 
revenue  aflairs  predicted  otherwise  when  the  settlement  was  first  made  with  them,  and 
however  plausible  the  theory  may  be,  there  is  no  contending  against  facts.  The  MittadlQ 
here  and  everywhere  else  squeese  from  the  ryots  as  much  as  they  can;  they  seem  to 
regard  their  interest  in  the  estates  as  temporary,  and  to  think  of  little  else  but  how  to  dxaw 
the  largest  possible  income  from  them  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  This  done,  a  year's 
revenue  sometimes  anticipated,  and  the  personal  property  of  the  MittadAr  transferred 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Sarkftr,  the  estates  are  left  to  revert  to  the  Government  with  heavy 
bahmces  and  their  resources  greatly  impaired. 

48.  It  may  be  said  that  as  the  jail  is  the  asylum  of  all  revenue  defaulters,  there  is, 
prirndfacie,  a  strong  probability  Uiat  the  Mittad&rs  would  not  pursue  a  line  of  conduct 
towards  the  ryots  which  was  seen  to  end  in  bringing  them  there,  and  that  therefore  their 
failure  must  be  attributed  to  misfortune  and  not  their  own  misconduct. 

44.  In  some  instances  this  may  be  the  case,  but  the  fact  is  proved  generally  to  bo 
otherwise.  The  Civil  Jail  at  Salem  indeed  is  not  regarded  with  the  aversion  that  mi^t 
be  expected.  The  accommodation  there  is  better  than  any  native  can  find  in  his  own 
house :  each  prisoner  has  a  fanam  a  day  for  his  subsistence,  besides  what  he  may  receive 
£rom  his  friends  (the  families  of  those  confined  aro  allowed  to  have  access  to  them) ;  tbey 
have  permission  besides  to  go  abroad  at  times  and  celebrate  marriage  and  other  oeremonies. 
These  indulgences,  with  the  hope  of  being  released,  materially  soften  the  rigors  of 
confinement,  and  I  believe  it  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  the  sons  and  near  relations  of 
many  revenue  defaulters  have  purchased  estates  with  the  profits  and  illegal  exactions  levied 
£rom  other  mittas  which  had  been  attached  by  the  SarkAr  for  balances,  and  the  proprietors 
of  which  wero  then  laying  in  jail. 

46.  The  annexed  statement  shows  the  number  of  mittas  sequestered  in  each  year,  the 
pennanent  rovenue  of  them,  and  the  settlement  and  collections  now  made  on  account  of  the 
Sarkar: — 


Faslis. 


Number 

of 
Estates. 


Pennanent 
Bdriz. 


I 

•s 
s 

» 

i 


FasU  1214 
Do.  1216 
Do.  1217 
Do.  1218 
Do.  1219 
Do.  1220 
.  Do.  1221 
2"^  Do.  1222 
Do.  1223 
Do.  1224 
Do.  1225 
Do.  1226 
Do.  1227 
Do.  1228 


2 

6 

I 

2 

4 

8 

23 

87 

41 

44 

48 

48 

54 

62 


Total  .. 


S.P. 

6,907 

12,469 

3,206 

6,861 

11,224 

20,166 

44,418 

67,166 

70,174 

74,680 

78,662 

78,662 

89,116 

1,03,316 


F.     C. 

26  76 

17    2 

23    6 

7  26 

13  20 

1  9 
40  29 

2  87 
36  13 
32  67 

14  23 
14  23 
40  81 
40    6 


6,64,831  88  86 


Settlement. 


CoUectiott. 


S.P. 

6,311 

10,336 

2,834 

6,162 

9,312 

13,868 

36,378 

68,988 

62,283 

64,203 

68,102 

63,391 

72,676 

78,922 


r.    0. 

16  10 

17  26 
32  44 

3  12 
38  62 
30  23 

0  60 
6  20 

1  21 
6  43 

26  12 
24  26 

2  1 
36  44 


6,61,760  14  73 


S.P. 

6,028 

9,760 

2,834 

4,980 

9,030 

18,729 

36,334 

68,662 

61,784 

68,208 

66,344 

61,414 

69,660 

78,678 


7.    C. 

6  7 
88  72 
82  44 
21  62 
18  8 
18  68 
88  87 
48  24 
4  22 
0  69 
18  47 
10  68 
82  26 
12  48 


5,41,236  27  22 


SJ.       P.    c. 

Difference  between  permanent  and  amftni  settlement         . .    1,18,081  23  42 
Do.  do.  do.        settlement  and  actual  collec- 


tions 


1,23,696  11  18 


46.  The  pennanent  settlement  was  founded  upon  the  average  collections  of  the  ten  yeait 
preceding  its  formation,  with  a  remission  of  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  made  in  &vQr  of  the 
Hittadars.    If  the  system  had  been  free  from  gross  defects  the  country  certainly  ought  to 
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bare  yielded,  one  year  with  aaotlier,  the  same  amount  of  rerenne  in  the  first  ten 
yeus  of  the  pennanent  oetflement  as  it  did  in  the  preceding  ten,  hat  the  amount  of  the 
perawient  setUement  has  only  been  realised  in  one  year  ont  d  eighteen. 

47.  This  £ulnre  has  been  attribnted  to  over-assessment,  bat  without  reason.  (?)  In  one  or 
two  taluks  only  of  the  Salem  Division  the  aaseasments  are  higher  than  they  ought  to  be, 
and  if  the  ryots  were  protected  in  their  rights,  and  the  Mittadftrs  were  satisfied  with 
collecting  merely  the  rent  of  the  land,  the  ryots  ooold  afford  as  well  to  pay  the  high 
amssment  now  as  they  did  (P  see  para.  70,  infra)  for  many  years  before  the  mittadiri  system 
«u  introdnced. 

48.  That  tiiese  exactions  are  not  made  by  the  MittadArs  from  necessity  or  to  enable  them 
to  fulfil  their  engagements  with  Goyemment  is  quite  evident  from  enquiries  that  have 
beea  instituted  into  the  circumstanoes  of  many  of  the  estates.  The  annexed  statement 
Aow»  the  amount  collected  from  eight  estates  in  the  Dharmapuri  Taluk  since  they  came  into 
ffae  possession  of  the  proprietors,  the  payments  to  Gbvemment  and  the  profits  of  the 
Mittadftrs:— 


ICittei. 

Legal 
OoUectiona. 

Sztra 
GollectioDS. 

Total 
OoUeetions. 

Payments  to 
Barksr. 

Profit  of 
Proprietors. 

Fmnafprnua 

Tempuli 

Bfauinamiii 

KMiaemthnr 

Hanamaathaparun . 

Adamankottai 

FaiuniiiattaiD 

Budarahalli 

Total... 

SS.     A.   P. 
1,87.629    7    3 

91,091  13    8 
1,89,207    9    1 
1,82.688    7    8 
1,48,470  10    7 
1,90,910    7    8 

82,834    4    6 
1,30,158  18    9 

SS.    ▲.   P. 
8,648    7   7 
2,806  13    8 
4^986    3    0 
3,680    7    0 
4,680    4    0 
4,899    6    8 
1,075  10    1 
8,677    9    7 

BS.      ▲.    P. 
1,81,172  14  10 

94,497  11    4 
1,94^198  18    1 
1,89,218  14    8 
1,47.160  14    7 
1,96,809  13  10 

83,909  14    6 
1,38,730    6    4 

BS.     ▲.    P. 
1,18,806  10    8 

79,876  18    0 
1,63,519    1    4 
1,68,016    1    4 
1.12,418    6    8 
1,65.989    6    8 

67,091    5    4 
1,10,344  14   0 

BS.      ▲.    P, 

18.964   4   8 
16,881  15    4 
40,673  10    9 
36.208  13    4 
84,738    7  11 
89.880    7    8 
18,818    9    8 
28,385    8    4 

11,37,685    8   7 

31.097  13    7 

11,68,083    6    8 

9,48,797  10   0 

8,84,885  18    8 

49,  There  (sic)  are  some  of  the  finest  and  best  managed  estates  in  the  Bftmhrnahal,  and 
from  the  large  profits  which  they  yield,  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  a  considerable 
addition  would  have  been  made  to  the  cultivation  of  the  country  during  the  long  period  of 
16  years  that  it  has  been  in  their  possession ;  bat  the  increase  is  trifling ;  the  rent  of  the  land 
under  cultivation  in  Eosli  1213,  the  year  preceding  the  permanent  settlement,  was  60,6729 
the  rent  for  the  faali  just  expiring  (1229)  60,870,  increase  198.  [Not  dear  what  estates 
here  refenred  to.^ 

50.  As  the  permanent  jamA  on  this  (sic)  estate  is  only  Rupees  69,364-5-8,  the  revenue  of 
Qovemment  may  be  considered  as  perfectly  secure.  But  a  different  story  is  to  be  told  of 
o&er  parte  of  the  Barahmahal.  The  following  shows  the  condition  of  seven  estates  that  have 
reverted  to  Government  within  the  last  and  present  years  :~ 


Names  of  the  ICittas. 


Pennanent 
B«ria. 


Beris  of 
FasH  1229. 


Difference. 


TenkaxBikOttai 

Adikarapatti  

Kottaipattl  

Harlkr       ••  ••         ••         ..         •• 

Perumbalai  

P^ambftdi  

Total  .. 


BS.      A.     p. 

8,813  13    3 
9,132  14    2 


2,826  15 
5,803  7 
4,040  10 
3,903  1 
2,081    7 


4 
0 
3 
8 
8 


36,602    5    4 


BS.     A.  P. 

6,911  12  2 

5,812    6  10 

2,085    8  3 

4,527    1  6 

2,843  12  8 

3,270     1  4 

1,590  15  7 


27,041  10    4 


BS.     A.  P. 

1,902    1  1 

3,320    7  4 

741    7  1 

1,276    5  6 

1,196  13  7 

633    0  4 

490    8  1 


9,560  11    0 


61.  The  present  condition  of  these  estates  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  oppressive 
oonduct  of  their  late  prc^etor,  Shekh  Imftm.  This  man  was  originally  a  petty  shopkeeper 
in  the  Barahmahal,  and  for  one  year  a  renter  of  a  diauki.  He  made  a  small  capital,  with 
which  in  1803  he  purchased  three  estates.  The  ryots  were  immediately  laid  under  contri- 
bution, and  made  to  roimbuxse  the  MHtfid^**  the  amount  of  the  purchase-money ;  this  enabled 
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him  to  extend  his  specnlationB,  and  going  on  in  the  same  way  irom  year  to  year,  taxing  one 
mitta  to  lumiah  him  with  the  means  of  buying  another,  he  at  length  became  proprietoir  ol 
16  of  the  finest  estates  in  Barahmahal. 

62.  In  these  he  carried  on  an  unexampled  system  of  tyranny  and  oppreanon,  until  the  xyote 
of  one  of  his  estateSi  worn  out  with  the  number  and  weight  of  his  eTactions,  and  despairing 
of  relief  from  ordinary  means,  rose  in  a  body  and  put  him  to  death.  (See  0ttankani 
Taluk  notice,  Vol.  II.) 

63.  The  following  particulara  of  his  exactions  from  the  ryots  of  five  and  half  (sic)  ol  the 
estates  affords  a  fiur  example  of  the  general  management  of  this  proprietor : — 

BS.     ▲.    p. 

1.  Tax  for  Court  charges  78    0    0 

2.  Do.  forpoll-tax         1,670  14  10 

3.  Do.  for  tank  repairs 639    0    0 

4.  Do.  forghee 196     111 

6.  Extra  oollections  beyond  the  patta  4,106  11    6 

6.  Do.  forTahsadar 201  13    0 

7.  Do.  for  Mittad&r*s  marriage        1,364  16  10 

8.  Do.  for  making  gold  joys  (jewels  f)  to  Mittadix  147  13    8 

9.  Do.  for  registering  mittas 39    8    I 

10.  Rent  twice  collected 333    0    0 

11.  InAm  lands  granted  to  Tillage  pagoda,  appropriated  by 

MittadAr 144  0  0 

13.  Full  rent  collected  upon  kaul  land 97  6  7 

13.  Provisions  supplied  to  troops           •         ..  1,214  0  9 

14.  Sundry  taxes 3,374  9  6 

16.  Bribes  from  the  inhabitants            360  0  0 

16.  Fine  from  the  inhabitants 414  12    9 

17.  Bent  collected  for  waste  hmd  21,793  13    3 

15.  Inhabitants*  property  sold  without  any  demand  ..        ..       6,034    0    8 

19.  Kasarftna  collected  968  10    0 

20.  InAm  lands  granted  to  Tillage  servants  appropriated  by 

Mittad&r 202  10  7 

21.  Gram 469  12  0 

22.  GaUle  seized  by  Mittadar 3,309    0  2 

23.  Tax  for  Kamams        108    2  0 

24.  Gultivation  in  the  bed  of  the  tank 1,129  16  1 

26.  Cattle  seised  in  Ganapatti  Mitta 16,490    0  0 

63,767  12    1 

64.  The  general  effects  of  a  system  of  exaction  of  this  kind  upon  the  culttratioa  and 
resources  of  the  country  may  be  readily  imagined ;  as  an  example  of  it  I  will  here  give  aa 
account  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  two  hobalis  in  each  of  these  estates  taken  at  random. 
The  first  is  the  kasba  hObali  of  the  AdikdrapaUi  Mitta. 

8.P.     F.  C 

The  permanent  bOria  of  this  hobali  is 962    0  49 

In  Faali  1221  Shekh  ImAm  compelled  the  principal  ryots  to 

rent  it  from  him  for 1,032  39  67 

Ue  named  thirty-one  as  renters,  and  compelled  the  rest  of  the 

inhabitants,  in  number  269,  to  become  the  securities.    The 

cultivation  of  that  year  was 840    0    0 

Loss  to  the  ryots,  or  difference  between  the  cultivation  and 

rented  beria  is 192  89  67 

Gain  to  the  MittadAr,  or  difference  between  the  rented  and 

permanent  bOria 80  39  18 

The  number  of  ryots  in  that  year  was  300. 

In  Fasli  1222  the  number  of  ryots  had  decreased  to  280; 

The  cultivation  • w        .»  812   0    0 
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S.P.      F.    C. 

OoQected  from  fhe  ryots 1,082  39  67 

Loss  to  the  ryoto,  or  difference  between  the  rented  bflrus  and 
the  produce  of  the  hobali        220  89  67 

Profit  of  the  MittadAr,  or  difference  between  rented  beris  and 
pennanent  beris  80  89  18 

In  Flaali  1228  the  state  of  the  village  was  thus : — 
Ryots  270. 

CnltiTation         848    0    0 

Oollected  1,082  39  67 

Loss  to  the  ryots  189  39  67 

Ftofit  to  the  MittadAr 80  89  18 


In  FaaU  1224  the  ryots  complaaned  to  the  Gonrt  of  his  exactions,  and  by  advice  of  the 
Judge  they  hung  the  pattas  he  had  foroed  upon  them  upon  the  door  of  his  house,  and 
thought  they  had  freed  themselves  from  the  rent. 

Sliekh  Imfim,  however,  did  not  give  up  the  matter  so  easily ;  he  immediately  reverted  to  aa 
ttdm  manaseoient. 

s.p.    p.   c. 

The  cultivation  in  that  year  was           744    0    0 

The  collections 997  35  56 

Loss  to  the  ryots 268  36  65 

Fkofit  to  the  Mittad&r 46  35    6 

In  Faali  1225  the  cultivation  was          494  28  74 

The  collections 748    4    0 

The  permanent  borix        •  962    0  48 

Loss  to  the  ryots 268  21    0 

Loss  to  the  MittadAr         203  41    0 

The  tables  were  now  turned  upon  the  MittadAr,  for  thou^  he  still  continued  to  collect  from 
the  ryots  a  third  more  than  the  produce  of  the  hmds,  he  could  not  get  enough  from  them  to 
oover  tiie  permanent  beris,  and  in  this  year  he  lost  by  the  village  208-41-0. 

In  IVwIis  1226  and  1227  Shekh  ImAm  was  absent  from  his  estates,  and  the  ryots  escaped 
framhis  exactions. 

S.P.     p.    0. 

InEasli  1228  the  estate  reverted  to  the  Barhar ;  the  permanent 

bexisofitis        962  0  49 

Sarkar  oollectioiis 674  6  34 

In  FSsali  1229  permanent  bens 962  0  49 

fiarkar  collections • 666  1  48 

Xurwmkapatti  Hobali  in  T«nkariiikoU«i. 

The  permanent  bdiis  of  this  hobali  is 870  10  89 

In  Faali  1218  the  cultivation 469    0    0 

The  collections 606    0    0 

Loss  to  the  ryots 86    0    0 

Profit  to  the  Mittadftr 136    0    0 

In  FasH  1219  the  cultivation 498  40  14 

The  collections 610    0    0 

Loss  to  the  ryots    ..         ••        11    4  66 

Profit  to  the  MittadAr 189  84  41 

In  Fasli  1220  the  cultivation 466  19  22 

The  collections 466  26  22 

Loss  to  the  ryots    ..        ..        ••        9    6    0 

Profit  of  the  MittadAr 96  14  68 

In  FasH  1221  the  cultivation 446  26  41 

The  collections 466  25  22 

IxMS  to  the  ryots 19  88  61 

Profit  to  the  MittadAr      ..        • 95  14  68 
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8.  P.      F.   C. 

InFaBU1222thecttlti7sti(m 4dO  14  96 

The  ooIlectioiiB       ..    ' 466  26  22 

Lo68  to  the  ryots 16  10  66 

F»)fit  to  the  Mittad&r 96  14  68 

In  Fasli  1228  the  coltiyatloii 460  2164 

The  oollectionB 466  26  22 

Loss  to  the  ryots 16    4  48 

Profit  to  tiie  MittadAr       ..         ..         96  14  68 

In  Fasli  1224  the  cultivation 449  19  22 

The  collections 460    1  47 

Loss  to  the  ryots 10  27  26 

Profit  to  the  Mittad&r 89  86    8 

In  Fasli  1226  the  cultiTation 444  8127 

The  collections 460    8  66 

Loss  to  the  ryots 16  22  89 

Profit  to  the  MittadAT 89  48  27 

In  Fasli  1226  the  cultiYation 400    7  18 

The  collections 462    9  18 

I«oss  to  the  ryots 62    2    0 

Profit  to  the  Mittad&r 81  48  69 

In  Fasli  1227  the  cultivation 448    6    0 

The  collections 448    6    0 

Loss  to  the  ryots .... 

Profit  to  the  Mittadar 72  89  41 

In  Fasli  1228  the  cultivation 886    2    0 

The  collections       ..  386    2    0 

Loss  to  the  ryots .... 

Profit  to  the  Mittadftr 16  86  41 

66.  In  little  moro  than  a  year  this  man  seised  fourteen  hundrod  and  flfty-siz  head  of 
oatUe  from  the  ryots  of  a  neighbouring  estate  in  the  Gknapatti  Mitta.  The  proprietor  of 
this  estate,  Kuppi  Chetti,  and  Shekh  ImAm  were  upon  bad  tenns.  ^e  ryots  of 
Ganapatti  patti,  according  to  a  custom  that  had  obtained  from  time  immemorial,  sent  their 
cattle  to  grase  upon  the  waste  lands  of  the  TenkaraikOttai  Mitta,  the  property  of  Shekh 
Im&m.    Shekh  Im&m  seised  the  cattle. 

66.  Kuppi  Ghetti  advised  one  ryot  of  some  substance,  who  had  lost  89  head  of  cattia,  to 
prosecute  Shekh  Im&m  in  the  Court  at  Salem.  The  ryot  did  so,  and  supported  by  the 
chetti,  he  obtained  a  decree  in  his  favor  in  Fasli  1224  (three  years  after  the  cattle  had  been 
seized)  for  Rupees  2,100,  the  value  of  the  cattle,  and  as  a  reimburaement  for  the  loss  of 
their  labor  and  produce.  The  amount  was  collected  from  Shekh  Imam  by  the  offioeis 
of  the  C!ourt,  and  sent  by  the  Judge  through  a  Court  servant  to  be  paid  to  the  ocmpbdnaat, 
at  his  village  of  Qanapatti  patti.  It  was  paid  accordingly  in  the  preseooe  ol  Knpp 
Chetti  and  several  witnesses. 

67.  PMeha  Qoundan  had  some  aooounts  to  settle  with  Kuppi  Ghetti :  ha  took  the 
2,100  rupees  and  promised  to  settle  the  ryot's  account  in  a  few  days.  The  day  of  settle- 
ment, however,  never  came ;  Kuppi  Chetti  died  with  the  money  in  his  possession  in  Fadi 
1228,  and  his  brother  and  successor  in  the  mitta  denies  all  knowledge  of  the  tranaactiaa. 
Thus  was  this  poor  ryot  plundered  of  his  cattle  by  one  Mittadar,  and  of  the  value  of 
them  by  the  other,  after  having  waited  patiently  for  three  years  till  he  got  a  decree  of  the 
Court  in  his  favor. 

68.  In  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  commencement  of  the  prosecntian  and  iii 
termination,  Kuppi  Chetti  and  Shekh  Imam  were  reconciled,  and  it  is  very  pirobaUe 
that  Kuppi  Chetti  repaid  the  money  to  his  formidable  neighbour. 

69 .  Thirteen  other  petitions  were  presented  nearly  at  the  same  time  for  the  recovery  ol  1 ,367 
head  of  cattle,  seized  in  the  same  manner  and  upon  the  same  pretence :  the  value  of  these  at 
10  rupees  the  head  is  Rupees  13,670.  Althou^  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  suit  was  filed, 
no  decree  has  yet  been  passed.  Imam  Sahib  in  the  meantime  has  sold  700  of  them,  and  fte 
rest  aro  employed  in  conveying  goods  from  his  mittas  to  Madras,  where,  with  tlie  profita 
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of  hi»  efltates  and  hia  plunder  of  the  ryots,  he  has  estahHahed  a  large  magairinft  tot 


60.  In  Vaah  1224  Shekh  Imlm  aeiaed  at  one  time  182  head  of  cattle  from  the  Qanapatti 
lyota.    The  r3roita  oomplained  to  the  Magistrate,  but  have  got  no  redreaa. 

61.  llieae  instanoea  are  given  to  show  the  extent  to  which  theae  men  carry  their 
oppraMionB,  and  the  peif ect  contempt  they  have  for  decreea  of  Court  when  such  happen  to 
flditite  againat  their  own  interests. 

62.  AH  the  Mittadirs  are  not  such  tyrants  as  Shekh  Imam,  hut  th^  have  all  the  power 
of  beooining  so,  and  whether  they  exercise  it  or  not,  dependa  upon  the  personal  chaTactftT  of 
ladiTidQals. 

63.  The  sacrifices  that  Govenmient  have  made  in  estahliahing,  and  adhflring  to  the 
nittadiri  system,  will  be  clearly  shown  by  comparing  the  produce  of  the  land  revenue 
doling  the  last  ten  years,  with  the  produce  of  ten  years  preceding  the  pennanent  settlement, 
lad  irith  that  part  of  the  Barahmahal  which  has  been  always  under  amAni  management. 
This  comparison  is  made  in  the  following  statement : — 


Comparative  Statement. 


Collections  in 

Fsalis. 

Collection  of 
Salem. 

Faslis. 

Collection  of 
BarahmahaL 

Faslis. 

the  Husftr  Taluk 

under  Ryotwari 

management. 

S.P.       p.    c. 

8.P.       p.    0. 

S.P.      p.    c. 

1202     .. 

4,17,384  21  46 

1219      .. 

4,65,088  87  14 

1219      . . 

43,728  15  32 

120S     .. 

5,16,809    4  56 

1220      . . 

4,50,663  86  14 

1220      .. 

37,090  27  53 

1204     .. 

4,69,955     I  17 

1221      .. 

4,54,865  28  89 

1221      .. 

40,625  38  62 

1205     .. 

5,02,249  27  56 

1222      . . 

4,61,303    2  16 

1222      . . 

38,648    7  79 

1206     .. 

5,01,861  10  47 

1228      .. 

4,65,268     1     8 

1223      . . 

44,592  18  84 

1207     .. 

4,50,402  84  25 

1224      .. 

4,62,622    8  48 

1224      .. 

44,948    3  19 

1208     .. 

5,15,927  12  53 

1225      . . 

4,61,827    4    7 

1225      . . 

46,022  27  77 

1209     .. 

4,62,117  21  47 

1226      .. 

4,54,214    9  79 

1226      . . 

45,876  37  61 

1210     . . 

4,84,006  17  27 

1227      . . 

4,52,414  16  70 

1227      . . 

48,091     9  81 

1211      .. 
Total.. 

5,81,057  11  76 

1228      . . 
Total  .. 

4,39,581    4  77 

1228      . . 
Total.. 

47,052    2  72 

48,51,270  28  50 

45,67,848  14  47 

4,36,671    4  40 

64.  The  imperfect  state  of  the  B&rahmahal  records  has  obliged  me  to  limit  the  comparison 
to  &e  ten  last  years  of  the  settlement.  If  the  comparison  was  carried  further  up,  the 
gndual  deterioration  of  the  revenue  in  the  countries  permanently  settled  would  be  more 
dmriy  shown.  The  only  taluk  that  has  been  retained  under  ryotwari  management 
exhibits  a  very  different  picture— a  revenue  that  has  gradually  increased,  and  is  still 
buaeaamg  with  the  means  of  the  people.  The  revenue  of  this  taluk  was  managed  for 
sixteen  years  by  Mlnakshi  Aiyar,  the  late  Tabmldar,  who,  though  an  active  agent  fot 
Karasaiyar  in  many  abuses,  had  the  good  sense  to  prevent  him  from  meddling  with  the  land 
revenue,  and  adnunistered  it  faithfully  himself. 

66.  The  average  collection  of  the  ten  years  preceding  the  permanent  settlement  was 
435,127-4-53.  The  amount  of  the  permanent  settlement  was  4,76,068-12-3| ;  the  average 
edDeetion  d  the  last  ten  years  is  4,54,191. 

66.  For  many  years  preceding  the  cession  of  these  districts  they  had  been  suffering 
serenly  from  the  calamities  of  war,  and  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Company  with 
their  resoureea  much  impaired ;  for  the  last  eight  and  twenty  years  they  have  enjoyed 
a  stale  of  profonad  peace. 

a.p.       p.   0. 
The  Government  demand  upon  them  fur  revenue  for  the 

first  ten  years  waa 48,52,832  10  47 

The  eoBeotioEs   ..        48,51,270  28  50 


Balance 


1,561  26  77 


VOL.  U 


43 
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For  the  last  ten  years  the  demand  according  to  the  terms  of 

the  permanent  settlement  was        47,60,632  30  36 

CoUections  45,67,661  37  10 


Difference     ..      2,02,980  38  26 


67.  With  a  view  to  secure  a  permanent  reyenue  OoTemment  gave  up  from  12  to  20 
per  cent,  of  the  average  collections  to  the  Mittad&rs,  and  the  effect  of  the  system  has  been 
that  the  country  now  yields,  upon  the  average,  thirty  thousand  pagodas  per  annnm  less  than 
it  did  before  the  settlement  was  made,  and  that  the  revenue,  instead  of  improving,  is 
gradually  sinking. 

68.  But  the  collections,  low  as  they  are,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  fair  evidence  of  the  state  of 
the  revenue.  The  revenue  is  alwajrs  in  arrears,  and  is  never  realised  without  many  of  the 
estates  being  first  sequestered.  This  is  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Mittadftrs :  they  antict- 
pate  the  revenue  by  collecting  four  or  five  kists  at  once,  and  pay  nothing  to  the  Sarkir. 
The  estate  is  then  sequestered,  and  placed  under  SarklUr  management,  and  the  Mittsdtr 
gives  in  a  written  statement  of  balances  due  by  the  ryots.  It  is  in  vain  they  protest  that 
the  money  has  been  already  paid :  they  can  produce  no  receipt,  and  are  obliged  to  pay  the 
kists  again  to  the  extent  of  their  means.  If  these  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole 
balance,  the  MittadAr  pays  what  remains,  and  comes  forward  and  claims  his  estate. 

69.  When  a  district  is  under  ryotwar  management,  a  loss  of  revenue  in  one  part  of  it 
is  made  up  by  a  gain  in  another ;  but  here  the  Mittadftrs  have  all  the  profite,  and  the 
8ark&r  the  loss ;  the  Mittadftrs  retain  possession  of  the  best  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
Gbvemment  have  got  the  worst:  as  long  as  any  thing  is  to  be  got  from  their  estates  the 
Mittadftrs  will  keep  them,  and  when  no  longer  capable  of  yielding  a  profit,  they  will  be 
thrown  back  upon  the  Barkftr.  There  is  not  the  most  distant  prospect,  therefore,  that  the 
revenue  (so  long  as  the  present  system  continues)  will  ever  improve ;  on  the  contnzy,  fron 
the  deteriorated  state  in  which  the  estates  revert  to  the  Sarkftr,  there  is  every  reason  to 
fear  that  it  will  continue  to  fall  off. 

70.  It  would  be  some  consolation  to  be  able  to  think  that  these  great  sacrifices  of 
revenue  had  been  made  in  favor  of  those  whose  labor  and  stock  produce  it,  and  that  the 
people  had  gained  what  the  Government  have  lost ;  but  the  amelioration  of  the  conditioo 
of  the  ryot  formed  no  part  of  the  mittadftri  system.  The  Government  demand  upon  the 
land  (that  is,  upon  the  ryot)  was  acknowledged  to  be  too  high,  and  when  the  settleBUOt 
was  made  with  the  Mittadftrs,  the  demand  upon  them  for  revenue  was  limited,  and  theryoti 
were  made  over  to  the  Mittadftrs  with  the  rents  as  they  stood,  and  with  no  other  seonity 
agunst  thsir  being  increased  than  a  Regulation  prohibiting  the  Mittadftrs  from  leryiag 
any  thing  beyond  them.  This  Regulation  has  always  been  a  dead  letter,  and  in  &ct  there 
is  no  other  Hmit  to  the  demand  upon  the  ryot  than  the  will  of  the  Mittadftr,  although,  in 
the  deed  of  permanent  property  given  to  the  Mittadftrs,  a  moderate  assessment  up^  ikt 
Umdt  is  declared  to  be  the  primary  object  which  the  Government  had  in  view  in  estaUisfaiiig 
the  system. 

7 1 .  This  is  not  all  the  evil,  however.  Government  have  come  to  a  determinatiQn  to  sBske 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  rents  of  the  lands  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  rednetaoai 
are  going  on  here  in  the  amftni  taluks,  but  the  ryots  of  the  mittas  are  preyented  fresi 
participating  in  this  great  boon.  It  is  contrary  to  experience  to  suppose  that  the  Mittsdtts 
will  ot  themselves  oome  forward  to  reduce  their  rents,  though  the  emigration  of  their  ryots 
to  parts  of  the  country  where  the  reduction  has  already  been  made  may  periiaps  tmgA 
them  to  do  it. 

72.  If  the  objects  for  which  the  mittadftri  system  was  established  are  attainable  at  aB, 
it  can  only  be  by  making  liberal  remissions  to  the  ryots,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  aocumuhte 
capital,  purchase  stock,  and  increase  their  cultivation. 

78.  A  proprietary  right  conferred  upon  the  ryots  under  such  circumstances  woald  he 
something  more  than  a  name :  they  would  have  the  unrestricted  management  of  their 
estates.  Having  the  right  of  property  in  the  soil  in  addition  to  their  rights  of  oocopsacy, 
they  oould  do  what  they  pleased  with  their  lands,  raise  the  Gk>vemment  aaseasment,  sad 
rent  their  lands  to  the  best  advantage ;  they  would  be  able  to  regulate  the  oocttpatkm  d 
the  lands,  to  choose  and  superintend  the  tenants,  ousting  sloviBly  cultivators,  aa^ 
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eooooniging  the  indnstriotu :  all  these  essential  attrihates  would  belong  to  the  lyots  as 
proprietors.  The  Mittadftn  are  deprived  of  them  beoanse  they  could  not  ezerciae  such 
vithoot  interfering  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  lyots  as  hereditary  occupants  of 
the  soil. 

74.  The  gradual  deterioration  of  the  Government  resources  in  these  districts  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  statement  of  the  annual  collections  of  each  head  of  revenue : — 


Abtiraet  Statement  of  CoUeetiene  tfeuch  Settd  of  JUvemne, 

Land  Rent 

permaiiently 

* 

FMis. 

settled. 

inclndiiiR 

Foliffar'i 

Peshkaah. 

Amani,  Hosar, 
Mallapadi.  Ac 

Hill-rant. 

Ssjar. 

Abkari. 

Total  of  all. 

8.P.    F.    c. 

8.P.     F.  C. 

8.F.     F.    C. 

I.P.    F-  c. 

S.P.     F.    C. 

■•P.     F.    C. 

ms   ... 

4,».m7  35  17 

44.616  SS  28 

10,070    5  12 

12.814    6    3 

10.888    3    5 

5,47,526  86  65 

!•»    ... 

4.90,808  »  as 

47.019  11    8 

9,487  17  77 

23,680  25  16 

10.860    8  84 

6,51.800  88    1 

too  ... 

4,47,080  14  04 

40.265  17  80 

8,745    5  71 

21,231    0    5 

10.868  40  53 

5,27,650  88  60 

mi  ... 

4,58.258  n  89 

48,882    8  77 

6.666.15  26 

24,080  29  60 

10.984  14  60 

5,88.221  40  81 

i«i   .. 

4,50.086  44    8 

41,419    9  80 

7,821  19  74 

26,929  11  61 

11,178    0    0 

5.46.829  40  22 

ISB     . 

4,62,777  17    0 

47,066  38  44 

7.884  40  22 

27.131  27  67 

11,266    0    0 

5.56.5S6  38  69 

ISM      . 

4.60.04S  41  •  0 

46.888  88  62 

7.857  80  87 

81,198  28  25 

11.386    0    0 

5.58.312  48  34 

4,09,060  21  50 

40.974  27  54 

6.813  27  63 

27,884  28  84 

11,640  87    8 

5.54.84S    1  44 

lias  ... 

4b513M  27  3S 

40.525  86  88 

6.746  26  42 

27,991  48    6 

18.544  18  67 

5.40.702  17  25 

im  ... 

4^40,882  22  2S 

52.060  80    8 

6.747  44  68 

27,081  21  57 

15.016    2  13 

5.50.747  80  79 

ua  ... 

Total  .. 

4Ur7.788  28  88 

51,041  81  51 

5.848  80  21 

26,861  80  21 

13.680    1  82 

5,85,214  31    3 

50,11.901  29  74 

5,15,064  87  18 

88.085    3  84 

2,75,790  20  88 

1.80,705  81  86 

60,16,394  88  36 

75.  It  has  been  stated  before  that  the  o&yar  revenue  will  probably  be  more  than  double 
the  amount  this  year  that  it  was  last. 

76.  A  very  large  increase  will  also  be  made  to  the  revenue  derived  bom  licenses ;  the 
collections  in  Faali  1229  were  Rupees  37,683-8-0.    The  proposals— 


For  1229 
Increase 


RS.        ▲.   P. 

60,678    0    0 
12,994    0    8 


77.  These  and  the  other  branches  of  extra  revenue  were  entirely  under  the  management 
•f  Nazasaiyar;  and  may  therefore  now  be  expected  to  augment  rapidly  ;  but  Narasaiyar*8 
eorrupt  administration  can  have  had  but  little  effect  upon  the  land  revenue :  the  depressed 
state  of  it  is  owing  to  other  causes,  which  continue  in  f uU  force. 

78.  Where  abuses  are  so  numerous  and  deep-rooted  as  in  this  district,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  do  more  in  a  few  months  than  to  make  a  superficial  enquiry  into  them.  All 
that  has  been  done  hitherto  is  done  very  imperfectly,  and  there  are  some  subjects  of 
importance  which  have  not  been  touched  upon  at  all.  The  abuses  that  prevailed  when  the 
rsnts  were  reduced  upon  the  lands  in  the  amAni  estates,  the  fraudulent  grant  of  in&ms,  the 
oppressive  conduct  of  the  late  police, — these  and  many  other  subjects  are  sutBrnent  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  Collector  for  a  full  year,  if  Government  should  think  it 
neceaswry  to  prosecute  the  enquiry. 

79.  Under  present  circumstances  no  good  is  likely  to  result  from  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  the  malversations ;  the  nature  of  them  is  fully  known ;  and  if  the  Commissioner 
and  the  Collector  had  possessed  the  power  of  collecting  the  money  embeszled,  half  of  it 
would  have  been  in  the  cash  chest  by  this  time. 

80.  It  is  mu<^  to  be  regretted  that  the  investigation  into  the  extra  oollectinns  made  by 
the  Mittadftrs  has  not  been  well  managed ;  the  result  of  the  enquiry  however  into  the  estates 
in  the  Dharmapuri  Taluk  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  enormous  amount  and  multiplicity  of 
the  exactions,  and  that  they  are  carried  on  systematically. 

81.  There  is  no  way  at  present  open,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by  which  extra  collections  can  be 
prevented  either  in  that  part  of  the  district  which  is  still  under  MittadArs  or  in  the  Am&ni 
Taluks.  That  these  exactions  are  against  law  and  against  the  terms  upon  which  the 
MittadArs  hold  their  estates  cannot  be  disputed.    That  the  law  in  its  present  state  affords 
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the  ryott  no  protection  from  them  ie  eqnaUy  dear.  What  unqtured,  therefore*  le  to  impcere 
the  law,  end  the  limplest  way  of  doiiig  thia  appears  to  be  to  pass  a  Beg:ii]atioB  empoweriag 
CbUeotora  to  aonmon  the  Karname  and  ryots  of  their  estates,  and  to  enqnire  whether  the 
Mittadlrs  are  in  the  habit  of  levying  illegal  taxes,  and  when  it  is  found  that  they  do  ao, 
to  reoorer  the  money,  and  impose  a  fine  upon  the  party  so  offending  of  three  thnes  the 
amount  illegally  collected.  Hie  ohjeot  of  snoh  a  BegoUtion  would  be  entirely  defeated  if 
the  CoUeotor  was  to  wait  until  the  ryots  complained  to  him.  In  districts  imder  tiie 
immediate  management  of  the  OoUeotor,  and  where  he  can  protect  the  ryota  from  the  head- 
men, they  seUbm  come  forward  to  complain ;  and  the  dread  of  the  If  ittadftr's  vengeenoe,  in 
whoae  power  they  are,  would  effectually  deter  them  from  oomingforward  vohmtarily  totiie 
Collector  with  statement  of  grieranoes. 

82.  It  may  be  said  that  the  inyestitore  of  the  Collector  with  powers  of  this  kind  would 
sobjeet  the  Mittadtrs  to  vexations  interlsrsnoe  in  the  management  of  their  estates.  This, 
however,  by  no  means  follows.  The  Collector's  business  would  only  be  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  collectionB,  which  he  is  obliged  to  do  now  whenever  an  estate  is 
to  be  divided.  But  at  all  events  Government  are  bound  to  consider  the  rights  of  the 
ryots,  as  well  as  the  oonvenienoe  of  the  Mittadars.  The  conduct  of  the  Mittadars  caUi 
loudly  for  interference,  and  as  such  a  Regulation  as  has  been  proposed  would  not  trench 
upon  any  of  their  privileges.  Government  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  pass  it.  That  it 
would  arm  the  Collector  with  judicial  authority  to  a  certain  extent  is  very  true,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  in  esses  iA  Htda  kind  that  he  should  possess  such  power,  as  no  other 
public  officer  can  exercise  it  with  any  effect. 

88.  The  Mittadars  are  in  the  habit  of  establishing  illegal  monopolies  for  the  sale  of  ghee 
and  other  articles  within  their  estates ;  these  might  also  be  prevented  by  the  authorised 
interference  of  the  Collector. 

84.  The  Mittadirs  at  present  have  too  much  authority  over  the  Kamaras.  The  state  of 
the  country  requires  that  the  Kamamw  should  be  completely  independent  of  them ;  that  they 
should  be  ready  to  attend  to  every  summons  of  the  Collector  for  information  regardittg  the 
condition  of  their  respective  viUagee.  The  MittadArs  ought  to  have  nothing  to  s^y  to  the 
nominatiim  of  the  Kamams  to  vacant  places :  this  should  rest  entirdy  with  the  CoQeetor, 
and  he  should  have  authority  to  compel  the  Mittadars  to  keep  up  the  establishment  of 
•ffurwumw  ij|  all  the  villages.  Unless  the  Kamams  are  made  completely  dependent  upon  the 
Collector,  and  a  check  as  far  as  possible  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Mittadirs,  the  Collector  will 
never  know  the  real  state  of  his  district. 

85.  Another  step  towards  checking  the  exactions  of  the  Mittadars  would  be  to  take  the 
collections  of  the  taxee  personal  and  professional  out  of  their  hands.  It  was  expreaaly 
stated  in  the  sanads  granted  to  the  Mittadars  that  the  Government  reserved  to  itsdf 
theee  branches  of  revenue,  but  they  were  afterwards  included  in  the  jani&  of  the  different 
estates.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  resumiiig  them,  making  a  correepondingredactiaB 
at  the  same  time  in  the  paymento  of  the  Mittadars. 

86.  Therearetworeasonsinfavour  of  this  measure:  the  one  is  that  the  power  of  ooDeetioo 
in  the  hands  of  the  MittadAr  is  made  the  means  of  great  abuse,  and  the  other  is  that  this  iaaa 
improving  brandi  of  revenue  whidi  properly  belongs  to  Gk>vemm6nt. 

87.  Of  all  the  abuses  of  power  of  whidi  tiie  Mittadirs  are  guilty,  the  most  oppressive,  and 
that  which  caUs  most  loudly  for  redress,  is  the  distraint  of  the  lyoto*  property  upon  pretenee 
of  arrears  of  rent.  This  is  done  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  and  hy  tiie  arbitmiy 
sale  of  their  houses  and  oattte  upon  the  most  futile  pretexte,  ryots  are  reduced  at  once  from 
comparative  affluence  to  indigence.  The  ryots  cannot  in  the  first  instance  result  the  Mittadir, 
and  when  his  property  is  gcme,  he  has  not  the  means  of  complaining  to  the  Court. 

88.  Within  the  last  few  days,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  my  own  kacheri,  the 
property  of  several  ryots  and  fd  the  Kamam  in  the  mitta  of  TIrupatUr  has  been  attaehed 
upon  pretence  of  arrears  of  rent,  but  really  becawe  they  were  employed  in  giving  is 
acoounte  against  the  Mittadar.  This  power  of  distraint  is  held  over  the  ryots  m  tnrmrtm  ; 
upon  all  occasions  it  is  a  dreadful  weapon,  and  is  used  to  make  the  ry oto  snbserrient  to  the 
Mittadars  on  all  occasions. 

89.  The  only  remedies  for  this  evil  appear  to  be  to  prohibit  the  Mittadar  froa 
distraimng  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Tahsildar,  and  to  make  it  a  law  that  no  distraxfit 
should  take  place  but  in  the  presence  of  a  Gumastah  deputed  by  the  Tahsildar,  who  should 
first  be  required  to  aatisfy  himself  that  the  arrear  of  rent  is  justly  due.    This  preoautun  it 
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pvlwUttfy  noeoMMy,  beomue  the  Mle  oomminiODcn  are  taid  to  be  in  the  pay  d  the 
Mittedln,  and  are  ready  therefore  to  oomply  with  all  their  requiattioiui,  however  arUtraiy 
md  mLJast  they  may  be. 

90.  As  ooimected  with  the  distteeees  of  the  people,  I  beg  leave  to  bring  to  the  notioe  of 
GoTemment  the  pnuiiice  that  prevaila  here,  and  in  other  districte,  of  bringing  priaonera 
charged  with  petty  thefts  and  other  trifling  oilenoea,  with  their  witneaaee,  from  a  great 
diituioe  to  be  tried  and  poniahed  by  the  Magistrate.  This  ia  an  ocoaaion  of  great  annoyance 
to  an  partiea,  and  offers  an  indnoement  to  the  proaecntora  to  bribe  the  police  people  to 
reieaae  the  offenders,  or  prevents  them  from  complaining  at  aU. 

91.  This  evil  would  be  obviated  and  the  chief  object  of  ponishment  (that  of  example) 
better  answered,  if  the  Tahmldars  were  to  report  all  cases  of  this  description  to  the 
Magistrate,  and  to  receive  his  orders  either  to  punish  the  offenders  on  the  spot  or  to  releaae 
them.  Objectioiis  may  be  made  to  entmsting  the  Tahsildara  with  a  power  of  this  kind,  but 
they  are  already  entrusted  with  extensive  authority  which  they  may  abuse,  and  it  ia  not 
probable  anything  they  can  do  will  annoy  the  people  so  much  as  the  inconvenience  th^y  now 
Buffer  in  being  dragged  from  their  homes  and  oocupationB  upon  every  trifling  occasion. 

93.  This  inconvenience  is  much  increased  by  the  practice,  which  generally  prevails,  of 
the  whole  magisterial  authority  being  delegated  by  Magistrates  to  their  aaaistanta,  instead 
of  being  divided  amongst  them.    The  practice  appears  to  militate  against  the  spirit  of  the 

Begnhtiona.  Oneof  the  greatest  beoeflts  that  waa  anticipated  from  the  transfer  of  the  police 
and  magisterial  authority  waa  that  the  Collector  and  his  assistants,  being  often  obliged  by 
revenue  duties  to  separate  and  to  visit  different  parts  of  the  country,  instead  of  being  tied  to 
one  place  as  the  Judge  is,  the  opportunities  of  complaint  and  of  obtaining  redreaa  to  the 
lyots  would  be  much  feusxlitated.  But  if  the  assistant  is  the  only  person  who  exeroiaea 
magisterial  authority,  this  expectation  must  be  disappointed,  and  the  people  be  subjected  to 
asmndh  inoonvenienoe  as  they  were  before  the  transfer  took  place. 

9S.  The  YiUage  Munsifs  here  aa  in  Goimbatore  appear  to  do  but  little  in  the  way  of 
judicial  duty,  little  at  least  that  is  matter  of  record,  though  they  may  do  a  great  deal 
without  form,  and  that  does  not  appear  in  the  register.  There  may  be  two  reasons  aaaigned 
for  their  inefficiency :  the  one  is  that  the  Taluk  MunsifiB  employ  agents  to  draw  as  many 
snita  as  possible  to  their  own  kacheri,  and  the  other,  that  the  Munsifs  are  perplexed  by  the 
forms  and  wording  of  the  Begulatum,  and  are  afraid  of  acting  upon  it. 

94.  The  Tahik  Munsifs  do  a  great  deal,  but  are  universally  spoken  of  as  corrupt.  Thia 
vFis  to  have  been  expected,  for  they  are  left  entirely  to  themselvea.  The  only  way  m  which 
they  can  be  kept  pure  is  for  their  superior  to  make  circuits  and  to  enquire  on  the  spot 
iduit  they  are  doing.    This  would  be  an  effectual  check  upon  their  proceedings. 

How  far  Mr.  Hargrave  was  directly  to  blame  it  is  impossible  to  say.  He 
had  never  drawn  his  pay  from  the  treasury,  and  sent  for  money  whenever  he 
wanted  it.  After  a  prolonged  enquiry  it  was  not  found  possible  to  ascertain 
whether  Mr.  Hargrave  had  really  received  on  his  own  account  a  larger  sum 
from  the  treasury  than  he  was  entiiled  to.  Narasaiyar  had  involved  the  whole 
system  of  accounts  in  such  a  tangled  web  that  his  misdemeanours  could  not 
be  fully  traced  out,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  did  so  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  balance  handed  over  to  Mr.  Hargrave  by  his  pre- 
decessor eighteen  years  before  could  not  be  identified.  The  general  tenor 
of  the  report  was  that  Mr.  Hargrave  had  not  been  guilty  of  personal 
corruption,  though  he  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  grave  misconduct  of 
his  subordinatesy  which  ordinary  care  and  attention  on  his  part  would  have 
rendered  impossible;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  view  taken  of  his 
conduct  by  Gbvemment  and  the  Board.  Further  information  regarding  the 
case  will  be  foimd  in  lengthy  minutes  and  reports  published  in  Volumes 
27  to  33  of  the  (General  Beports  of  the  Board  of  Bevenue ;  but  strange  to 
say  the  final  order,  whatever  it  was,  is  not  forthcoming  in  the  district 
records.  One  thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that  Mr.  Hargrave  was  not  re-employed 
and  that  Mr.  Gockbum  took  his  place  in  1 820.  Mr.  Hargrave  appears  to  have 
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remamed  in  Salem,  as  he  was  buried  there  in  1830.  The  building  now  oeca- 
pied  as  an  office  by  the  Superintendent  of  Police  is  said  to  have  been  his 
residence  and  to  have  been  built  by  him.  Before  trenching  on  the  period  of 
Mr.  Cockbum's  administration,  it  will  be  oonvenient  here  to  glcuice  rapidly 
at  such  incidents  of  Mr.  Hargrave's  ooUeotorate  as  have  been  omitted  while 
tracing  the  downfall  of  the  Mittadftrs. 

Shortly  after  the  amalgamation  of  the  Bfil&ghftt,  Bftrahmahal  and  Talaghftt, 
in  the  early  part  of  Fasli  1218,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Collector  were 
removed  to  Dharmapuri,  where  a  treasury  was  established  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  Collector,  that  already  at  Salem  being 
allowed  to  continue,  and  placed  later  on  in  charge  of  the  Head  Assistant 
Collector. 

The  Collector  had  then  the  direct  administration  of  the  mittaa,  which 
continued  to  revert  each  year,  and  of  Mallapftdi  and  the  BAlftghat  Taluks. 
Mr.  Hargrave  does  not  appear  to  have  prescribed  anj  Hukumnftma  of  his 
own.  In  the  administration  of  these  estates  and  taluks  he  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  rules  that  remained  in  force  before  the  formation  of  mittas. 

Having  in  the  course  of  his  enquiries  above  mentioned  been  satisfied  that 

the  rates  of  assessment  in  the  Talaghfit  were  higher  than 
heS^UISl^ent^*    in  the  Bftlftghat  and  Bftrahmahal,  and  that  this  contri- 

buted  to  the  reversion  of  mittas  to  Government  in  large 
numbers,  Mr.  Hargrave  generally  relaxed  the  survey  rates.  On  this  subject 
he  writes  in  1813  as  follows : — 

**  I  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  to  your  Board  that  in  my  manage- 
ment of  amOni  mittas  I  have  not  hitherto  proceeded  upon  any  regulated 
or  defined  reduction  of  the  siirvey  rate  of  assessment,  but  endeavour  to  get 
people  to  cultivate  the  lands  on  the  best  possible  terms ;  but  in  future  a 
different  system  shall  obtain,  for  in  the  course  of  this  fasli  I  shall  personally 
visit  every  mitta  now  belonging  to  Government,  and  introduce  in  each  a 
considerable  reduction  of  tirva  conformably  to  the  recent  orders  of  the 
Board." 

The  Collector  strongly  recommended  (1814-15-16)  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  make  a  reduction  of  assessments  in  the  amftni  mittas  in  the  Salem 
Division,  so  as  to  make  the  average  rates  in  all  the  divisions  correspond.  On 
the  18th  February  1816  the  Board  permitted  the  Collector  to  reduce  the 
assessment,  in  every  case  in  which  he  considered  it  necessary,  to  an  extent 
not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  on  the  original  scale  of  assessment;  but  Mr. 
Hargrave  stated  that  the  reduction  sanctioned  was  too  small  to  bring  the 
tIrva  in  the  Talaghftt  nearly  on  a  level  with  that  in  the  Bftrahmahal  and  Bilft- 
ghftt,  and  that  therefore  a  new  settlement  might  as  well  be  sanctioned  to  be 
made.  On  the  strength  of  the  above  authority,  however,  a  reduction  of  1,071 
pagodas  was  made  in  Fasli  1226,  which  in  nanja  was  S.P.  4-13-38  per  cent 
per  acre,  and  S.P.  6-12-0  on  the  punja  rent  of  that  year,  and  Star  Pagodas 
8-42-72  on  the  Jodigai  or  tax  on  mftniyams.  The  Board  observed  that  At 
amount  was  inconsiderable,  and  that  it  was  made  without  any  reference  to 
the  proportions  sanctioned.  They  desired  Mr.  Hargrave  to  reform  the 
scale  of  assessment  in  his  settlement  of  Fasli  1227  .or  1228,  and  disap- 
proved a  re-settlement  of  assessment  as  proposed  by  him. 

On  the  16th  April  1818  the  Board  further  authorized  the  Collector  to 
extend  the  principle  of  reduction,  which  had  been  previously  limited  to 
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10  per  cent.,  to  25  or  30  per  eent.  wkere  necessary  in  the  country  below  the 
Thopor  Ghftt. 

The  orders  did  not  require  a  general  percentage  redaction  in  all  the 
tarams,  but  directed  that  it  should  be  made  in  particular  cases  which  might 
appear  fit  objects  for  the  concession.  A  special  establishment  was  enter- 
tained to  give  effect  to  the  orders.  As  to  the  amount  of  reductions  made 
by  Mr.  Hargrave,  Mr.  Gockbum,  in  his  Jamftbandi  Beport  for  Fasli  1231, 
stated  that  the  aggregate  sum  was  Es.  1,28,238,  of  which  a  reduction  of 
Es.  13,397-13-3  was  made  in  villages  watered  by  the  EaT§ri. 

The  Bftiftgh&t  and  the  Mallap&di  Taluks,  which  always  remained  under 

amSni,  steadily  increased  in  revenue  except  when  bad 
^j^^^»™^^2SL^  seasons  affected  them ;  the  rates  fixed  at  the  paimaish 
tad  Mallapidi.  were  neither  raised  nor  reduced.     In  the  Balfighftt  the 

assessment  was  levied  on  lands  actually  cultivated.  As 
to  the  mode  of  settlement  which  obtained  in  it  the  Collector,  in  reporting  on 
the  administration  of  this  district  for  Fasli  1223  (under  date  19th  February 
1814),  writes  as  foHows: — 

Paragraph  10.  ''  In  reply  to  the  first  query  I  have  to  state  that  in 
the  BftLSghfit  it  has  hitherto  been  the  mftmdl  that,  when  an  inhabitant 
does  not  cultivate  more  than  half  a  whole  piece  of  ground,  tirva  is  only 
levied  on  the  quantity  cultivated.  If  the  cultivated  parts  exceed  one-half, 
then  titva  is  demanded  for  the  whole.  Lands  on  kaul  form  an  exception. 
The  whole  tfrva  is  demanded  on  lands  so  taken,  whether  cultivated  or  not, 
because  they  are  given  on  a  low  tax  to  rise  progressively,  and  the  ryot 
might  take  land  at  the  lowest  rate  of  firva  €uid  fling  it  up  on  any  increase ; 
that  (and  ?}  he  hae  bargained  to  keep  it  until  it  has  attained  full  tIrva. 
It  is  also  proper  to  state  that  if  two,  three,  or  more  pieces  of  ground  are 
included  in  one  pattah,  tIrva  is  only  demanded  on  such  pieces  as  are  culti* 
vated,  subject  to  the  rates  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  para." 

ICr.  Hargrave  was  Collector  for  more  than  sixteen  years,  having  held  office 

HuznrKacheri       *^  ^®  ^^^  of  1819.     A  new  Huztlr  Kacheri  was  built 

at  Dharmapuri  for  the  use  of  the  Collector's  Office. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  administration  he  had  but  one  assistant,  Mr. 
TumbuU,  to  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  work.  This  gentleman  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Cunliffe,  who  in  1812  was  appointed  to  be  the  first  Head 
Assistant  and  was  stationed  at  Salem.  Mr.  Cunliffe  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  8.  Smith,  and  towards  the  end  of  Mr.  Hargrave's  term  of  office  another 
assistant  was  attached  to  the  district. 

During  Mr.  Hargrave's  period  there  were  frequent  changes  in  the  f orma- 

tion  and  number  of  taluks.  As  already  stated,  when  the 
BslftghSt  and  Bftrahmahal  were  transferred  to  North 
Arcot,  the  taluks  in  these  divisions  were  (I)  Krishnagiri,  (2)  Tirupatflr, 
(3)  Kunnattur,  (4)Bftyakdta,  (5).Dharmapuri,  (6)  Tenkaraikdttai,  (7)Pen- 
nSgaram,  (8)  DenkanDc5ta,  and  (9)  Hosiir.  When  the  country  reverted  to 
Salem  in  Fasli  1208  there  were  only  three  taluks  (excluding  MallapSdi)  in 
the  Bfirahmahal,  viz.,  Elrishnagiri,  Dharmapuri  and  TirupatCLr,  of  which  the 
two  latter  were  abolished  in  Fasli  1219,  when  the  whole  Bfirahmahal  was 
placed  under  one  Tahsildar,  who  was  stationed  at  Krishnagiri.  In  Fasli  1229, 
or  just  about  the  end  of  Mr.  Hargrave's  administration,  the  Bfirahmahal 
was  made  into  two  taluks,  viz.,  Krishnagiri  and  Dharmapuri. 
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In  the  Bslagliat  the  taluk  of  Denkanikdta  appears  to  liave  been  amalga- 
mated with  HosUr  during  the  time  it  was  administered  with  North  Aroot, 
in  Gonsequenoe  of  whioh  there  remained  only  one  taluk  till  the  end  of  Fasli 
1229. 

Tala^hat.'-^Ia  February  1804  the  taluk  of  Salem  was  amalgamated  with 
other  taluks,  whereby  the  number  was  reduced  to  six,  but  was  refonned  as 
a  separate  taluk  in  1809.  In  1815  the  taluk  of  Omalttr  was  abolished  and 
amalgamated  with  Salem,  but  it  was  separated  again  in  1819.  At  the  time 
when  Mr.  Hargrave  was  relieved  of  the  charge  of  the  district  the  taluks 
were  as  follows  : — 


1.  Salem. 

2.  Attar. 

3.  BAsiptlr. 

4.  Nfimakal. 
6.  Paramathi. 
6.  Sankagiri. 


7.  OmalOr. 

8.  Erishnagiri. 

9.  Dharmapuri. 

10.  Hosdr. 

11.  Mallapfidi. 


It  was  in  the  beginning  of  1820  that  Mr.  M.  D.  Cockbum  was  sent 
to  take  charge  of  the  district.  Up  to  FaaU  1229  the  number  of  mittas 
which  had  reverted  to  Government  amounted  to  94,  the  permanent  jamft 
of  whioh  was  Bupees  6,31,424,  the  number  of  estates  remaining  with  the 
Mittadars  being  214,^  pSshkash  Bupees  10,95,421-8-0.  The  features  of 
Mr.  Oockbum's  administration  will  be  considered  later  on^  and  it  will  be 
oonvenient  here  to  hark  back  to  the  discussion  broken  off  on  page  823 
regarding  the  failure  of  Bead's  settlement. 

Begarding  the  reductions  in  the  assessment  sanctioned  in  the  time  of 
Mr.  Biargrave,  when  Mr.  Cockbum  succeeded  him  in  1820,  "  the  reductions 

which  had  been  made,  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
7  es,  p.  £12,500,  were  found  to  have  been  chiefly  given^  not  where 

most  needed,  but  to  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  best  for  the  boon. 

''  Probably  thus  misled,  the  new  ruler  soon  afterwards  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  it  was  not  an  excessive  assessment,  but  it  was 
ihe  oruel  conduct  of  the  landlords  which  had  ruined  the  Salem  oountry.' 


^  The  number  of  original  mittas  was  206,  but  by  sub-divinonfl  it  rose  to  808 ;  d  then 
M  reverted  to  (Government. 

*  It  is  one  of  the  unhappy  features  of  Indian  administration,  and  possibly  of  officialdom 
everywhere,  that  each  suocessive  officer  seems  to  take  a  pleasure  in  pidking  holes  in  hif 
predeoessor's  work.  Mr.  Gookbuzn,  however,  seems  to  have  gone  a  step  farther,  and,  sfior 
demolishing  Mr.  Hargrave's  measures,  he  straightway  oonlessed  his  error,  and  set  to  woik 
to  build  up  what  he  had  pulled  down ;  finding  that  the  Board  disagreed  with  him  ha  took 
«  fit  of  repentance  and  reverted,  with  a  lamentable  vacillation,  to  his  old  views,  but, 
luckily,  the  logic  of  facts  was  too  much  for  him,  and  at  last,  gaining  the  courage  of  his 
opinions,  he  set  himself  resolutely  to  attack  the  old  rate  of  assessment.  On  the  above 
eubjeot  M.R.Ry.  Venkata  Subba  Rao  writes  as  follows  :— 

"  Mr.  Cockbum  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  reductions  lately  made  by  Mr.  Haigmve 
in  the  survey  assessment.  In  his  Jamabandi  Report  for  Fasli  1229  he  stated  that  no 
reductions  were  needed,  and  that  those  made  by  Mr.  Hargrave  were  mere  impoaitioBf 
intended  to  enrich  the  native  subordinates.  He  further  reported  that  the  princ^e  on 
which  they  were  made  was  at  variance  with  the  Board's  instmoiioiia,  which  laid  down 
that  the  oonoesiioB  should  be  oonflnsd  to  particular  cases,  while  Mr.  Hargrsve  mudy 
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''  The  experience  of  another  year  changed  his  Tiews,  and,  calling  to  the 
recollection  of  the  Board  that  Miinro  had  many  years  before  declared  a 
reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  to  be  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
eountry,  he  recommended  that  the  assessment  should  generally  be  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  declared  it  to  be  his  firm  conviction 
tint,  without  this  concession,  any  attempt  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
lyots  would  be  in  vain." 

Yaaillation  however  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  it  was  not  without  a 
straggle  that  Bead's  rates  were  to  be  finally  condemned.  ''  Of  the  reduc- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Hargrave,  a  small  portion,  to  the  extent  of  some 

£3,000/  in  the  annual  assessment  of  certain  rice-lands 
23^^  PP-  27  ,    j^^Qf  ^Q  KAvSri  channels,   was  confirmed,   as  being 

urgently  required;  and  Mr.  Cockbnm  commenced  a 
minute  examination  into  the  state  of  the  district  prior  to  carrying  out  the 
general  reduction,  which  he  also  now  considered  indispensable.  His 
measuree,  however,  to  this  end  were  as  little  to  the  purpose  as  those  of  his 
predecessor ;  and  the  Board  of  Bevenue  subsequently  was  '  constrained  to 
observe,  in  reviewing  his  operations,  that  the  subject  appeared  to  have 
received  far  less  attention  than  its  importance  deserved ; '  and  '  that  the 
acknowledged  experience,  talents,  and  industry  of  Colonel  Bead  and  his 
asBiBtants  leave  little  hope  that  any  attempts  to  correct  their  labours  could 
be  attended  with  advantage.' 

''  The  issue  of  the  inquiry,  such  as  it  was,  rendered  the  Board  *  very  averse 
to  the  institution  of  a  new  survey,'  or  the  reduction  of  existing  rates  of 


fixed  the  amount  to  be  remitted  for  each  Tillage,  the  apportiomnent  of  which  was  left  to 
the  sabordixiate  officials,  &c.,  by  whom  it  was  promiscuously  diyided  amongst  all  lands 
good  and  bad. 

**  On  the  aboTe  report  the  Board  directed  that  the  survey  rates  should  be  restored,  a 
neanue  which  Mr.  Cockbum  zealously  carried  out.  The  total  amount  of  reductions  made 
by  Mr.  Hargiave  was  Rupees  1,28, 28S,  of  which,  excepting  Rupees  41,216  reimposed 
as  per  above  order,  and  Rupees  13,897  confirmed  by  Mr.  Cockbum  in  villages  situate 
within  the  influence  of  the  K&vsri  Channels,  the  greater  part  belonged  to  lands  which  were 
soon  relinquished  and  consequently  required  no  notice.  Though  Mr.  Cockbum  annulled  a 
great  part  of  the  reductions,  he  reported  that  the  reductions  in  the  K&vSri  villages  were 
properly  made,  and  that  he  would  submit  proposals  for  more  reductions  shortly.  He 
pointed  out  another  fault  in  Mr.  Hargrave*s  reductions,  which  was  that  he  remitted 
25  per  cent,  on  some  cultivated  lands  in  Atttur,  evidently  applying  to  them  the  kaul 
rules  of  Read  referring  to  waste  lands. 

**  The  Board  in  reply  ordered  the  reductions  made  in  Attlkr  to  be  cancelled,  and  requested 
the  Collector  to  make  a  report  on  those  made  and  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  E&vSri 
villages ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Collector  made  any  such  report.  These  remis- 
sions in  the  EAveri  villages,  which  according  to  the  last  report  of  Mr.  Cockbum  amounted 
to  Rupees  13,397-13-3,  continued  till  supplanted  by  the  new  settlement  rates  in  1872. 

"  In  Fasli  1231  Mr.  Cockbum  again  intimated  that  he  would  submit  proposals  for 
reducing  assessment  io  thirty  villages  situate  in  the  taluks  of  Salem,  Sankagiri,  &c. ;  but 
this  he  never  did.*' 

>  The  amount  appears  to  have  been  considerably  less,  a  little  over  13,000  rupees,  nde 
iupra,  p.  343. 

*  Regarding  Mr.  Cockbum's  proposals  for  a  new  survey,  M.R.Ry.  Venkata  Subba 
Rao  writes  as  follows : — 

**  The  Collector  contemplated  making  a  new  survey  of  the  TalaghAt  Taluks,  and  accord- 
ingly finished  the  same  for  two  villages.    The  reasons  assigned  by  him  for  adopting  this 
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assessment ;'  and,  strange  to  say,  their  views  were  not  only  acquiesced  in, 
but  supported  by  the  Collector  himself,  whose  labours  for  the  amelioratio& 
of  the  agricultural  interests  had  been  thus  severely  criticised.  After  four 
yeara'  experience,  he  again  was  of  opinion  that  the  depressed  state  of  the 
district  was  not  the  result  of  over-assessment."  In  arriving  at  this  conclu- 
sion, Mr.  Cockbum  was  inconsistent,  as  he  allowed  himself  to  be  '*  convinced 
.  that  the  conclusions  which  the  Board  of  Bevenue,  two 

'  hundred  miles  off,  at  Madras,  had  formed  on  his  own 

inquiries,  were  more  correct  than  the  deductions  which  he  himself  had 
drawn  from  the  same  source.'^  The  fact  was  that  the  '*  demand  "  showed 
an  improvement,  and  even  the  arrears  were  got  in  comparatively  easily. 
Two  causes,  for  which  Mr.  Cockbum  did  not  make  allowance,  conduced  to 
this  end.     ''  There  had  of  course  been  a  considerable  change  for  the  better 

in  the  condition  of  those  estates,  which,   having  been 
''  speedily  ruined  by  the  Begulation-bom  landlords,  had 

early  reverted  to  Government,  and,  after  the  ancient  fashion  of  the  oountiy, 
retained  under  its  direct  management,  had  been  cultivated  on  the  lyotwan 
system.  This  had  told  on,  and  so  far  is  proved  by,  the  averages.  The 
revenue  from  these  lands  had  rapidly  increased,  and  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
district,  the  surviving  landlords  paid  their  tribute  with  comparative 
regularity."  Accordingly  the  Collector  allowed  himself  to  be  led  astray  by 
these  appearances  of  prosperity,  and  the  Board  were  glad  to  find  'that 
farther  inquiry  and  examination  had  satisfied  that  gentleman  that  the 
existing  rates  of  assessment  in  his  district  do  not  require  the  alterations  he 
at  one  time  supposed  (necessary).'  Another  factor  wajs  also  at  work. 
*^  Legislative  alterations,  it  has  been  shown,  had  done  much  to  improve  the 

condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
^  *^'  '  of  their  landlords.  The  summary  judicial  powers 
intrusted  to  the  Collector  doubtless  increased  incalculably  his  chances  of 
managing  Salem  satisfactorily ;  and  the  ryots,  by  the  speedy  adjustment  of 
their  private  disputes  and  innumerable  mutual  differences  connected  with 
land,  were  also  thus  able  to  give  more  attention  to  agriculture,  and  have,  so 
far,  a  better  chance  of  paying  that  assessment  which,  after  a  long  inquiiy, 

Murse  were  that  some  of  the  accounts  relating  to  the  old  survey  were  missing ;  thata  Urge 
extent  of  land  was  not  brought  to  account  in  the  old  accounts,  and  that  there  v«i 
eoBsiderable  difficulty  in  reducing  the  paimaish  areas  into  acres  owing  to  the  variety  of 
standard  land-measurements  adopted  in  them.    He  submitted  accounts  for  VelUlappstti 

(one  of  the  two  villages  newly  surveyed),  which  the  Board  found  on 
jJSSSSSJh  B^nrt  f **  examination  to  be  faulty,  and  they  finally  decided  that  neither  a  new 
Fasli  1332.  surrey  nor  any  redaction  in  assessments  was  needed,  seeing  that  thej 

were  formerly  made  by  very  able  men.  Read  and  his  assistants.  Ai 
to  reducing  the  old  measurements  into  acres,  the  Board  said  that  the  difficulty  could  be 
got  over  by  oonstruetinga  few  tables  of  oonversion.  Thus  ended  the  question  of  making 
reductions. 

'*  In  making  the  above  order,  the  Board  particularly  drew  attention  to  the  missing  surrey 

accounts,  and  requested  the  Collector  to  take  immediate  steps  for 

*****°^  '      recovering  them.    This  Mr.  Cockbum  did  with  great  seal. 

**  He  caused  three  copies  to  be  made  of  every  set  of  accounts  recovered,  for  the  Hnsttr, 

for  Taluk  officials,  and  for  Kamams,  and,  after  comparing,  affixed  his  seal  to  them  so  that 

they  might  not  be  tampered  with.    This  was  a  very  important  act  in  his  administraboo, 

though  he  did  not  complete  the  task  for  all  the  taluks.*' 
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had  been  previously  declared  by  this  very  Collector  to  be  fiilly  twenty  ])pr 
cent,  too  high."  But  the  main  element  of  value  in  influencing  the  condition 
of  the  tenantry  for  good  was  hardly  as  yet  appreciated  by  the  Collector 
and  the  Board.  Kaul  (cowle)  had  been  working  since  1822,  and  to  this  the 
lyots  owed  much  of  their  prosperity.  The  fact  that  there  was  an  average 
balance  of  a  lakh  and  a  half  of  rupees  might  have  warned  the  Collector 
that  his  oondusions  had  assumed  a  roseate  tinge  which  circumstances  did 
not  warrant,  and,  were  it  not  for  kaul,  things  would  have  been  worse.  In 
the  very  report  from  which  the  Board  argued  so  favorably  for  the  district, 
*'  die  Collector  fully  explains  how  the  ryot  had  been  helped,  and  how  the 
n       9»^  assessment,  where  too  high,  had,  in  reality,  though  not  in 

name,  been  lowered  considerably. 
"  '  Kaul '  (or  cowle)  is  an  Indian  term  for  any  agreement,  but  is,  however, 
ufioally  applied  to  the  favourable  tenure  of  land,  either  at  the  same  rates 
for  a  long  period,  when  it  corresponds  with  the  meaning  of  a  lease,  or  on 
an  ascending  scale,  which  closes  the  engagement  within  a  few  years ;  and 
it  was  an  essential  portion  of  the  ag^cultural  system  under  Native  Govern- 
ments." By  the  kaul  rules  '*  if  a  ryot  took  up  land  that  had  not  been 
cultivated  for  three  years,  only  half  the  assessment  was  to  be  paid  the  first, 

ajid  three-quarters  the  second  year.    After  that,  the  full 

/*.,  pp.  287,288.  ^         .     .  .J     v   Ixv  •  •       * 

assessment  was  to  be  paid  ;  but  there  was  no  provision  to 
compel  the  retention  of  such  lands  for  the  future  at  the  regular  rate ; 
indeed,  on  the  contrary,  provision  was  made  for  a  permanent  reduction  if 
the  ryot  found  that  it  would  otherwise  be  necessary  for  him  to  abandon  the 
holding.  In  the  last  rule  it  is  thus  expressly  stated  that  if  a  field  culti- 
vated on  progressive  kaul  should  be  left  waste,  because  the  survey  assess- 
ment was  too  high,  a  suitable  deduction  is  to  be  made  in  that  assessment, 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  land ;  but  this  deduction  was  never  to 
exceed  thirty-one  and  a  quarter  per  cent. 

'^  These  might  be  considered  very  liberal  concessions ;  and  a  permanent 
reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  at  the  close  of  progressive  kaul,  was  to 
be  granted  on  all  fields  that  had  been  waste  for  ten  years  or  more,  no 
assessment  whatsoever  being  paid  for  the  first  year. 

"  If  the  lands  had  not  been  cultivated  for  twenty  years,  immunity  from  all 
assessment  was  granted  for  a  still  longer  period,  at  first  starting,  besides 
the  kaul  and  the  above  permanent  reduction,  to  the  extent,  ultimately,  of  a 
quarter  of  the  survey  assessment. 

"  The  action  of  these  measures  was  therefore  simple  in  the  extreme.  They 
might  be  called  *  kaul  rules,'  but  they  legislated  most  directly  for  over- 
assessment.  Where  the  survey  rates  were  very  high,  the  lands  had  been  of 
course  relinquished ;  and  in  such  cases,  by  these  rales,  not  only  were  such 
fields,  if  they  had  been  but  ten  years  waste,  cultivated  at  first  for  nothing, 
but,  ultimately,  a  fixed  reduction  was  made  in  the  survey  assessment,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  of  no  less  than  twenty-five,  and,  if  thought  necessary,  of 
as  much  as  thirty-one  per  cent. 

"  Nor  was  their  action  cramped  by  any  minute  limitations  as  to  who  should 
exercise  these  ample  powers, — ^who  might  reduce  the  revenue  of  the  State, 
to  secure  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  ryots ;  for  every  head  of  a  village 
could  authorize  the  cultivation  of  land  on  kaul." 
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With  freedom  of  cultiyation  it  might  and  ought  to  have  been  foreseen 
that  such  a  system  waa  open  to  grave  abuse.  A  ryot,  resigning  his  higMj 
assessed  land  for  three  years,  might  take  it  up  again  on  a  reduced  rate,  and 
as  the  haul  reached  maturity  throw  up  his  holding,  and  this  in  fact  was 
done.  This  was  the  less  to  be  reg^tted,  heweyer,  as  a  reduction  of  the 
assessment  was  imperatively  needed,  and  if  it  could  not  be  had  in  due  form 
by  a  revision  of  the  settlement,  it  was  better  to  attain  the  desired  end  by 
haul  than  not  to  attain  it  at  all.     Kaul,  ''  when  properly  used,  is  the 

lb  285  286  n^o^ns  adopted  by  an  arbitrary  power  to  induce  ryots  not 
'  '  '  '  overburdened  with  means,  and  fearing  the  good  faith  of 
their  rulers,  to  dear  and  bring  into  cultivation  lands  that  may  be  covered 
with  jungle,  or  otherwise  difficult  of  culture  on  the  usual  terms.  If  the 
restrictionB  be  relaxed,  and  the  system' brought  into  play  where  high  aaseas- 
ments,  and  not  natural  causes,  are  the  obataclee  to  cultivation,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  effect  will  be  the  same ;  that  an  increase  in  the  extent  of  cultiva- 
tion will  ensue,  aad  that  it  is  in  good  truth,  though  not  in  name,  a  redac- 
tion of  the  survey  rates."  That  the  Board  did  not  realise  the  use  which 
was  being  made  of  kaul  is  strange ;  and  stranger  still  it  is  that  the  Collector 
did  not  realise  the  position,  as  we  find  him  supplying  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion in  his  own  report.  **  It  must  be  remembered,"  writes  the  Collector  to 
the  Board  of  Bevenue,  ^*  that  the  high-assessed  lands  in  the  villages  alluded 
to,  not  being  under  cultivation— in  fact  many  of  them  being  hardly  sus- 
ceptible of  culture — ^the  rent  is  never  demanded  ;  so,  of  course,  the  ryots 
are  not  impoverished  by  making  payments  which  they  are  luiable  to  afford. 
Almost  the  whole  of  these  lands  are  immemorial  waste,  for  which  the  '  kaul' 
rules  provide,  by  allowing  a  decrease  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  per  cent. ; 
and  many  of  them  have  been  taken  up  on  these  terms." 

'^How  lands  under  cultivation  at  the  survey,  some  twenty-five  years 

before,  and  then  assessed  as  the  best  in  the  village,  could 

*'  either  be  considered  '  immemorial  waste '  or  could  have 

become,  from  natural  causes,  *  hardly  susceptible  of  culture,'  is  hard  to 

understand ;  but  that  these  kauls  lowered  the  assessment,  and  so  made  the 

land  susceptible  of  culture,  is  easy  of  proof." 

The  immediate  result  of  the  kaul  system — and  officers  dealing  with  the 
assessments  of  this  district  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  same 
result  has  invariably  followed  every  reduction  of  Land  Bevenue  taxation — 
Th       280  ^*®  *^  increase  in  the  revenue.     **  In  the  very  year  when 

'     '  the  Board  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  tiie  assess- 

ment could  safely  be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  was,  under  this  name  of  kaol, 
reductions  had  been  made  which  amounted  to  more  than  six  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  assessment,  and  subsequently,  when  thus  avowed  by  the  CoUeetcnr  as 
absolutely  requisite,  the  reduction  under  the  same  head  was  seven  per  cent 

**  The  Board  of  Revenue  attempted  to  look  on  kaul  only  in  its  legitimate 
light,  and  would  ignore  the  Collector's  candid  admissions.  To  this  end,  in 
1826,  orders  were  reiterated,  'which  went  to  guard  the  Collector  in  the 
Salem  District,  where  the  waste  has  not  been  yet  accurately  assessed,  against 
encouraging  the  occupation  of  waste  on  kaul,  so  as  to  interfere  prejudicially 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  regularly  assessed  land  already  occupied.  Indeed, 
in  the  Salem  District,  no  land  ^ould  be  newly  given  on  kaul,  except  to 
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flubstantial  ryots  posseesing  stock  to  improve  it,  and  who,  on  occupying  it, 
can  famish  security  that  its  cultivation,  if  continued  by  them,  shall  not 
interfere  with  that  of  the  land  already  occupied  by  them,  and  that  they 
vill  not  draw  away  any  other  Sark&r  ryots,  from  Gbvemment  land,  for  the 
occupation  of  the  land  thus  newly  granted  on  '  haul.'  These  were  restric- 
tions on  '  freedom  of  cultivation.' " 

These  restrictive  rules  however  proved  utterly  useless :  the  kaul  tenure 
increased  rapidly.  Mr.  Cockbum  left  the  district  in  1829,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Orr,  on  whose  accession  to  the  collectorate  in  1830 
it  was  found  that  nearly  65,000  acres  were  held  on  kaul,  **  and  five  years 
later,  the  accounts  showed  lands  under  this  head  to  the  extent  of  one 

hundred  and  tweoty-one  thousand  odd  acres.    Of  this 
'  large  quantity,  nearly  two  thousand  acres  were  held  free 

of  any  assessment  whatsoever  for  two  years,  and  the  ryots  cultivating  eight 
times  as  much  land  enjoyed  a  similar  immunity  for  one  year. 

"  The  result  was  a  total  reduction  of  the  survey  rates,  on  the  whole  culti- 
vated area  of  the  district,  of  a  clear  lakh  of  rupees."  The  fact  was  that, 
though  both  Mr.  Cockbum  and  the  Board  had  agreed  in  theory  that  Read's 
assessment  was  not  too  high,  the  practice  of  the  former  had  been  in  anta- 
gonism with  his  opinions  as  expressed  on  paper,  and  **  in  his  management 
of  the  district,  the  rates  had  been  systematically  reduced ;  and  not  only 

that,  but  the  ryots,  it  was  found,  had  been  compelled, 
'*  '  contrary  to  all  sound  policy  and  European  usage,  to  pay 

for  more  fields  than  they  wanted. 
**  It  is  alwa3r8,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  practice  of  the  native  officials  to 
71        909  90^     prevent    as  much   as    possible    the  relinquishment    of 
*'  '  lands ;  and  their  mistaken  zeal  received  subsequently  not 

a  little  assistance  from  its  being  made  a  condition  of  kaul  that  the  favour- 
able tenure  should  be  immediately,  and  of  necessity,  null  and  void,  if  any 
portion  of  the  other  lands  held  hj  the  ryots  were  relinquished. 

'*  When  the  resolution  to  decrease  the  rates  of  assessment  was  finally 
abandoned  in  1825,  the  kaul  rules,  which  had  then  been  in  force  for  three 
years,  gave  the  utmost  latitude  for  lowering  the  assessment  in  reality,  not 
only  to  the  Collector,  but,  as  has  been  shown,  to  every  poor  ryot  who 
happened  to  be  bom  the  hereditary  head  of  a  village ;  and  the  result  was, 
of  course,  an  immediate  increase  in  the  extent  of  cultivation  and  land 
revenue.  The  kaul  tempted  the  cultivators  to  take  up  more  fields,  whilst  in 
practice  neither  those  fields  nor  what  they  held  before  could  be  relin- 
quished, save  with  great  difficulty  or  by  bribery." 

Before  pursuing  the  subject  of  kaul  into  the  periods  occupied  by  the 
coQectorate  of  Mr.  Orr  and  other  successors  of  Mr.  Cockbum,  it  will  be 
convenient  here  to  pause  and  note  such  other  matters  in  the  history  of 
Hr.  Cockbum's  administration  as  possess  an  interest  for  the  student  of 
district  history.  When  Mr.  Cockbum  succeeded  Mr.  Hargrave,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  district  were  transferred  to  Salem,  owing  to  the  malversa- 
tions which  had  taken  place  in  the  treasury  at  the  latter  station,  and  the 
first  step  taken  by  the  new  Collector  was  to  amalgamate  the  treasury  at 
Dharmapuri  with  that  at  Salem.  Mr.  Cockbum's  collectorate  lasted  from 
the  15th  February  1820  (Fasli  1229)  to  the  11th  May  1829  (Fasli  1238). 
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Soon  after  taking  charge,  that  is,  early  in  Fasli  1230,  he  resumed  the  revenne 
Wftft  Pn      hfifc     ^^  ^  purambOk  lands  in  the  jftri  mittas,  on  the  ground 

that,  under  Section  4  of  Regulation  25  of  1802,  and 
under  the  terms  of  permanent  sanads,  all  Ifikhirdj  lands,  which  included 
purambok,  were  reserved  to  Government.  The  Board,  in  Proceedings 
dated  20th  September  1821,  decided  that  the  lands  belonged  to  the  Mitta- 
dftrs  and  Government,  approving  of  this,  ordered  the  refund  to  the  Mittadfirs 
of  the  amount  collected  by  the  Collector. 

In  their  Proceedings,  dated  7th  August  1820,  theBoard  informed  Collectors 

that,  although  motarpha  was  included  in  the  assets  of  the 
Mittsw*  *    "^        permanent  settlement,  the  Courts  had  decided  that,  under 

the  regulations,  the  Mittadars  could  not  legally  collect  it, 
and  called  for  statements  showing  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  deducted 
from  the  pSshkash. 

It  was  probably  on  this  that  the  Collector  resumed  motarpha  in  all  the 
jari  mittas  in  Fasli  1230,  and  collected  the  same  on  account  of  Grovemment 
He  did  not  however  resume  what  was  purely  swarnfidfiyam,  such  as  inftm 
jodigaiy  tree  tax,  fishery  rents,  honey  rent,  &c.,  though  all  the  items  of 
motarpha  (proper)  were  included  under  the  general  head  ''  SwamSdSyam." 
A'  long  correspondence  as  to  the  right  of  the  Mittadfirs  to  collect  the  tax 
ensued,  but  the  right  was  never  restored  to  the  Mittadfirs,  the  final  decision 
being  that  credit  should  be  given  out  of  the  collections  made  by  Govern- 
ment officers  for  the  amount  of  motarpha  included  in  the  assets  which  went 
to  make  up  the  pSshkash. 

In  Fasli  1231  the  number  of  taluks  was  raised  (including  Mallapfidi, 

which  was  under  an  Amin,  not  a  Tahsildar)  from  1 1  to 
•Taluks,  16,*  and  this  remained  unchanged  till   1860.     All  the 

1.  Salem.  taluk  offices  were  established  at  the  stations  after  which 

s!  lUEipQr.  ^^  taluks  were  named,  except  in  the  case  of  Tenkarai- 

4.  Oxnaitir.  kCttai.     The  latter  was  an  important  town  in  the  days  of 

6.  Sankagiridor-      rj^jp^  ^^  Munro,   but  feU  into  decay  when  the  taluk 

6.  Trichengode.        named  after  it  was  abolished  consequent  to  the  introdac- 

7.  Paramathi.  tion  of  the  permanent  settlement.     When  a  taluk  of  that 
9*  Dharmapuri.        name  was  formed  in  October  of  Fasli  1231,  the  Tahsil- 

10.  Erishnagiri.        dar's  office  was  stationed,  not  at  Tenkaraikottai,  but  at 
12*  T^^^ot.        KammenellOr  up  to  the  middle  of  Fasli  1238,  when  it  was 
tai.  removed  to  Harur,  Bupees  500  being  sanctioned  for  the 

13.  MallapAdi.  building  of  a  new  kacheri  there  in  Collector's  order  No.  33, 

16.  Denkanikota.  dated  11th  December  1823.*  Harur  was  found  un- 
healthy, and  in  August  1 825  it  was  removed  to  tjttankarai, 
where,  with  the  exception  of  short  transfers  to  Kunnattur  and  Harur,  the 
office  has  ever  since  remained,  the  present  taluk  office  having  been  newly  built 
and  finished  in  1 833.  On  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Cockbum,  in  the  Jam&- 
-.      .  ^  bandi  Eeport  fof  Fasli  1 232,  Government  abolished  the  tax 

on  ploughs  and  the  double  house-tax  originally  imposed 

1  This  is  of  some  importanoe,  as  within  the  last  few  monthB  (1880)  a  daim  to  the  kachoi 
at  HarOT  was  put  in  by  a  descendant  of  ImAm  Sahib  above  mentioned,  {vide  tuprt^  pp.  806, 
333)  who  averred  that  the  kacheri  in  question  was  built  by  Imam  Sahib  for  mitta  puxpooei 
and  belonged  to  him  as  his  representative. 
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by  David  Cockburn  in  the  BSrahmalial  division.  This  order  came  into  force 
from  Faali  1 234.* 
Mr.  Cockburn  was  anxious  to  goyem  the  country  on  certain  defined 

principles,  which  he  published  in  what  were  called  the 
jjjjJ^ml"  "    Hukumnfimfis  and  Kaulnfimfls.    The  necessity  for  laying 

down  fixed  principles  ^and  giving  publicity  to  them  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  extract  of  his  JamSbandi  Beport  for  FasU 
1230,  dated  22nd  May  1820. 

''  The  present  rates  of  assessment,  and  the  modes  of  collection,  con- 
stantly induce  the  cultivator  justly  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  Sark&r, 
engender  depravity  of  morals,  and  make  falsehood  and  fraud  systematic 
both  in  the  persons  who  realize  and  in  those  who  pay  the  revenue.  The 
situation  of  the  ryots  under  a  mittadSri  or  amfini  system  is,  as  far  as  I  have 
b^en  able  to  form  a  judgment  from  the  actual  state  of  this  district,  most 
nnfavourable  in  all  respects ;  they  seldom  know  how  much  they  are  to  pay ; 
new  demands  always  follow  the  ability  of  paying  them.  The  survey  rates 
of  assessment  have  been  increased  and  decreased  at  the  will  of  the  Mitta- 
dSrs :  lands  to  which  they  had  no  right  have  been  given  as  infims,  and  the 
village  inSms  taken  to  make  up  the  loss.  The  demand  on  the  cultivators 
is  undefined  and  arbitrary.  There  is  nothing  like  agreement  betweoA  them 
and  the  Mittad&rs  or  Government.  The  exactions  of  the  Mittadfirs  and  of 
the  heads  of  villages,  the  oppressions  which  the  people  suffer  in  various 
other  ways,  combined  with  the  difficulty,  I  may  say  impossibility,  of 
procuring  redress,  render  them  nearly  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Gktvemment 
they  conclude  to  be  the  occasion  of  their  poverty  and  the  source  of  their 
sorrows,  while  the  Mittadfirs  and  principal  inhabitants  are  the  persons  who 
oppress  them." 

Some  of  Mr.  Gockbum's  principles  received  the  Board's  sanction,  but 
others  were  promulgated  on  hjs  own  authority.  Hukum  and  KaulnfimSs 
were  published  afresh  each  year,  with  such  amendments  in  the  previous 
ones  as  he  thought  fit  to  introduce. 

The  first  ElaulnftmS  published  by  him  was  in  the  very  first  year  of  his 
administration,  •'.«.,  in  Fasli  1229.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  rules 
contained  in  the  Hukum  and  KaulnSmSs  of  the  several  f  aslis,  with  parti- 
ecdars  as  to  when  each  principle  was  introduced : — 

Sukumndmds  and  Kattlndmds  for  the  settlement  of  Amdni  VUlagety,  iaeued  bp 
Mr.  M.  D,  Cockburn  for  Fatlia  1229  to  1235. 

luU  1229. — Bule  2.  The  Tahsildars  have  already  made  the  dittam  settlement,  but  the 
Gorefmnent     lands    extent  of  actual  cultivation  only,  whether  exceeding  that  entered 
in  oeeapatkm  cbarged.     \j^  ^y^Q  ditfcam  or  otherwise  should  be  charged. 

FmU  1230. — In  this  fasli  it  was  ordered  that  lands  sown  with  seed  should  be  treated  as 
cnltiTated,  and  lands  ploughed  but  not  sown  as  waste. 

Faeli  1232. — Paragraph  3  of  Kule  10  of  Kanlnftmft.  If  a  ryot  who  in  the  cultivating 
Mason  agreed  to  cultivate  a  land  does  not  cultivate  it,  but  leaves  it.  waste,  such  person 
notwithstanding  must  pay  the  assessment  of  the  land.  (This  does  not  appear  in  the 
Hukrmm&m&of  Fasli  1234,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  to  have  been  cancelled  in  that 
fasH.)- 

»   Vide  infra,  p.  360. 
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JRw/t  1229.— Bale  XYII.  If  ryots  take  up  lands  hereafter  {i.e.,  after  the  cnltiyatioii 
season  has  far  advanced)  for  cultivation  within  the  &8li,  then  such  lands  should  be  diarged 
as  **  Idum  Paiyar,"  and  muchilikas  taken  from  the  ryots. 

NoTB. — Sivayjama.  The  mucbilikaa  are  first  taken  at  the  dittam  settlement. 

Foili  1229.— Rule  XXII.  All  nattangal  lands  should  be  charged  assessment  according 
to  mamul. 

Fa$i%  1230.— Rule  11.  N&ttamkal  lands,  if  not  cultivated  with  any  other  crops  aftei^ 
wards,  should  not  be  charged.    The  tirwa  to  be  remitted. 

FtuH  1230.— Rule  XXIII.  All  cultivated  lands  this  year  should  be  charged  according 
to  the  paimaish  rates,  which  should  be  carefully  examined. 

Fasli  1229.— Rule  4.  If  the  ryots  who  have  hitherto  been  cultivating  both  the 
Gbvemment  and  Inflm  lands,  (such  as  kattukodigai,  ftc,  lands),  leave  the  former  for  this 
year  to  be  waste,  cultivating  the  latter  only,  then  such  ryots  should  be  charged  the  assess- 
ment for  the  whole  extent  of  the  (Government  lands  made  over  to  them  as  if  they  were 
cultivated. 

FmI*  1230.— If  a  ryot  having  a  number  of  fields,  left  some  of  them  waste  but  took  ap 
bansar  (waste)  lands  for  cultivation,  the  lands  left  waste  should  be  deducted  and  the 
lands  newly  taken  up  should  nevertheless  be  given  on  kaul. 

FMi  1234. — If  a  ryot  cultivates  the  whole  of  his  land  and  in  addition  any  waste,  the 
assessment  of  such  waste  should,  according  to  the  Eaulnima,  be  included  in  the  jamahsndi 
aooounts ;  but  if  a  ryot,  leaving  one  or  two  fields  of  his  patkat  (holding)  waste,  cultiTate  one 
or  two  lands  of  the  waste,  no  kaul  will  be  given  for  the  cultivi^on  of  the  waste,  the  funl 
assessment  thereof  being  included  in  the  jam&bandi.  If  the  ryots  assign  a  cause  for  not 
cultivating  any  of  the  lands  in  their  holding,  the  Tahsildars  may  inquire  into  the  matter, 
and,  if  the  statement  be  true,  give  instead  tike  Government  immemorial  waste  or  pAdnkil 
lands. 

Fa§li  1236. — ^Paragraph  8.  Although  it  has  been  stated  above  that  no  exemption  from  asMSi- 
ment  shall  be  granted  to  ryots  who  allow  any  portion  of  their  patkat  land  to  be  waste,  yet, 
when  the  land  is  one  that  should  properly  be  relinquished,  either  because  no  crops  can  to  sny 
extent  be  raised  thereon  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  matter  shall  be  represented  to  the 
Tahsildar,  who  shall  make  inquiry  in  that  behalf  and  order  cultivation  out  of  the  kaul  hmd 
in  exchange  for  the  same.  Moreover,  when  a  ryot  applies  to  the  TahsUdar  stating  thai,  if  a 
remission  of  the  assessment  acoording  to  the  rules  wer^  granted,  he  would  take  up  for  colti- 
vation  land  which  has  been  left  waste  either  because  the  assessment  is  heavy  or  the  land  ii 
inferior,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  Tahsildar  shall  proceed  to  the  locality,  inspect  the 
land,  make  a  detailed  report  on  them  (it  f)  to  the  Collector,  and  act  according  to  the 
orders  received  from  him  in  that  behalf. 

FoiH  1234.— Rule  2.  The  Tahsildars  have  made  over  the  lands  for  cultivation  and  have 
taken  muchilikas.  Now  if  the  lands  taken  up  are  not  fuUy  cultivated,  an  account  should  bs 
prepared,  showing  (1)  the  extent  sown,  (2)  the  extent  ploughed  or  rendered  **  Sherpuhdi," 
(8)  the  extent  sown,  but  in  which  the  crops  withered,  and  (4)  the  extent  that  was  left  waite. 
Orders  will  then  be  given  as  to  the  disposal  of  these  lands.  If  the  ryots  cultivate  more  thsa 
the  extent  made  over  to  them,  the  above  accounts  should  stiU  be  prepared,  giving  the  above 
details  for  the  whole  of  the  kmds  cultivated. 

FmU  1229.— Rule  XVI.  If  lands  in  tank-beds  are  cultivated,  and  if  a  portion  of  them  has 
<u     tanv  iimI        ^'^^^  Submerged  under  water,  then  the  assessment  of  such  poitioD 

should  be  remitted  and  that  of  the  rest  charged. 

Fasli  1229.— Rule  XXVIII.  If  portion  of  assessment  of  any  land  was  remitted  last  yetf, 
the  full  survey  assessment  according  to  the  paimaish  should  be  charged  this  year. 

Fuili  1230. — Rule  XXXV.  All  patta  lands  in  mittas  which  have  to  come  to  amiai  up  to 
Fasli  1 229  should  be  charged  on  f  aisal  assessment,  and  aU  waste  lands  should  be  given  aoooid- 
ing  to  Kaulnftmft.  Patkat  lands  in  mittas  which  have  come  to  amani  in  Fasli  1230  shmild 
be  charged  the  kaul  assessment  if  kaul  has  been  granted  by  the  Mittadar ;  bat  if  the 
MittadAr  has  granted  a  permanent  kaul,  or  if  the  kaul  granted  expired  by  Fasli  1230,  or 
if  the  lands  have  been  granted  for  wftram,  the  &isal  tlrwa  should  be  ctuaged.  T^ 
MittadAr  has  no  right  to  give  away  lands  on  favourable  assessments  permanently.  If  the 
MittadaiB  gave  away  lands  as  inflms  for  the  support  of  temples,  Ac.,  the  same  ahonhi  he 
charged  full  assessment.    Also  lands  given  on  favourable  rents  by  MittadArs  to  their  pus- 
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■tM  should  be  charged  full  aiBessmexit ;  but  if  the  Mittadar'B  temu  of  kanl  in  any  case 
vere  the  nine  as  under  Government,  then  the  tenure  should  not  be  disturbed. 

FuH  1229. — Rule  XYUI.  If  waste  lands  are  taken  up  for  onltiyation,  then  they  should 
be  cfaaiged  at  the  average  rates  of  the  village ;  if  there  were  no  assessed  lands  in  the  village, 
thsn  the  avevage  assesBment  of  the  neighbouring  village  should  be  charged. 

Fttli  1280. — ^The  haul  alao  to  be  allowed  in  such  caaes,  provided  the  land  is  not  tank 
jmxambok. 

Fatli  1230. — Rule  40.  If  a  ryot  has  newly  built  a  tank,  and  if,  in  consequence,  the  land 
in  the  bed  thereof  is  not  cultivated,  then  the  assessment  of  the  land  need  not  be  charged. 

ftuU  1231.—  Rule  7.  Nanja  lands,  of  which  the  source  of  irrigation  is  out  of  oider,  or 
whkh  were  clssand  at  the  paimaish  as  nanja  merely  in  the  hope  that  they  might  eventually 
be  cultivated,  should,  when  applied  for,  be  examined  personally  by  the  Tahsildar  and  given 
OB  the  highest  dry  rate  of  aaseasment  of  the  village  or  of  a  neighbouring  village,  if  he  is 
atisfied  that  wet  crops  cannot  be  grown  on  them ;  where  the  highest  dry  rate  of  a  neigh- 
booring  village  is  to  be  adopted,  a  report  should  be  made  to  the  Hustir  and  orders  ol>tained. 

fadi  1231.— Rule  10  of  KaulnAma.  No  lands  to  be  given  for  wiram,  but  bansar  lands 
may  be  let  on  haul  according  to  this  KaulnAmft. 

FmU  1236.— Paragraph  21,  Rule  2.  When  a  patta  knd  is  relinquished,  it  shall  not  be 
given  on  wAram ;  but  if  the  ryot  who  cultivated  it  take  up  an  inftm  or  mitta  land  for  oultivm- 
tkn,  the  assessment  of  the  land  relinquished  by  him  shall  be  collected  from  him. 

FmK  12d4. — Rule  38.  If  the  extent  of  any  land  is  now  on  measurement  found  to  be 
gnater  than  that  recorded  in  the  old  paimaish  account,  the  latter  area  only  shall  be  taken 
into  aooount,  provided  the  paimaish  boundaries  are  not  exceeded ;  but,  if  waste  lands  are 
indnded  in  the  extent,  assessment  for  the  excess  shall  be  charged. 

Fstli  1229. — If  an  entire  paimaish  field  has  been  cultivated,  the  entire  extent  should  be 

charged ;  if  only  a  portion,  and  the  portion  is  not  less  than  one-half, 
^^^^%i\J!!^  '^^    then  also  the  entire  extent  of  the  field  should  be  charged:  t.#.,  the 

extent  left  uncultivated  should  not  be  remitted. 

FatH  1230. — If  the  portion  of  a  field  left  waste  exceeds  one-fourth  of  the  entire  extent 
thereof,  then  the  actual  cultivation  only  should  be  charged.  If  the  waste  does  not  exceed 
that  hmit,  it  should  be  treated  as  cultivated. 

Fasii  1231. — Rule  6  of  the  Kaulnftmft.  If  one  entire  pitimiii«>|  field  has  been  divided 
under  mitta  into  portions,  and  each  portion  cultivated  by  a  separate  ryot,  the  cultivation 
may  remain  as  usual.  But  fields  under  occupation  shall  not  hereafter  be  sub-divided.  There 
is  no  objection  to  two  or  three  persons  cultivating  the  same  field.  If,  however,  a  survey 
field  is  too  large,  then  so  much  of  it  as  is  darakhftsted  for  may  be  sub-divided,  measured,  and 
given.  In  such  case  assessment  should  be  charged  and  levied  on  the  cultivated  portion  only, 
thon^  the  other  portion  may  remain  waste. 

FmU  1282.— Paragraph  6,  Rule  10  of  KaulnAma.  Where  afield  is  large,  measuring  from 
10  to  20  acres,  and  would  not  be  cultivated  unless  divided  and  given  in  portions,  it  will  be 
now  divided  and  surveyed  and  made  over  in  portions.  If,  however,  a  part  only  of  the  other 
surveyed  portion  of  the  land  ii.e.,  other  than  the  portion  made  over)  is  cultivated  and  the 
remahider  left  waste,  no  deduction  will  be  made  for  the  portion  so  left  waste. 

Paxagnph  17,  Rule  2.  When  a  field  was  large  at  the  paimaish  and  was  divided  after 
the  fonnation  of  mittas,  the  division  shall  continue  to  be  permanent. 

Fa§li  1234. — If  a  land  is  partly  cultivated  and  partly  left  waste,  the  whole  of  it  should 
be  shown  in  the  aoooimts  as  cultivated,  whatever  tiie  extent  of  waste,  say  },  },  }  or  more ; 
if  there  be  any  large  fields  which  have  not  been  sub-divided,  and  consequently  not  fuUy 
cultivated,  or  if  a  portion  of  a  field  be  washed  away  by  floods,  then  the  portion  left  waste  or 
washed  away  should  be  deducted  from  the  lands  made  over. 

•  Fasli  1236.— Paragraph  13,  Rule  2.  When  a  field  is  so  Urge  that  it  cannot  be  cultivated 
miless  it  is  divided  into  portions,  the  division  may  be  made,  no  block  however  exceeding  10 
acres  in  extent ;  provided  that  if  a  portion  only  of  a  block  so  made  is  cultivated  the  assess- 
ment of  the  portion  left  waste  shall  not  be  remitted. 

Fatli  1229.— In  the  Hostdr  Taluk,  cocoanut,  arecanut  and  other  fruit  topes  should  be 

charged  with  the  assessment  of  the  first-class  land.    In  the  other 

Haaja  Baghmyat.  ^^^  ^^  gardens  should  be  charged  with  either  the  tree-tax  or  kmd 
assessment,  whichever  was  fixed  before  or  at  the  paimaish. 

FaaH  1230.— The  above  rule  on  this  subject  has  been  explained  as  foUowi : — ^In  tlto- 

VOL.  I.  45 
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BftlagbAt  taluks  areca,  ooooanut  and  other  fruit  gardena,  which  were  already 
with  the  Snt-daaB  aaseasment  of  the  village,  should  continue  to  pay  that  asseaameiit;  but 
new  gardens  formed  shall  be  charged  with  the  highest  daas  of  assewwunnt  under  the  tank 
from  which  it  is  irrigated. 

In  other  taluks  all  gardens  newly  formed  shall  pay  the  assessment  of  the  land  until  the 
trees  come  to  bearing,  and  afterwards  double  that  assessment.  Ail  old  garden  lands  shall 
pay  whatever  rate  was  fixed  before, «.«.,  land-tax  and  tree-tax,  or  tree-tax  alone,  ftc. 

FmH  1280.— Rule  28.  In  cases  of  gardens  paying  tree-tax  only,  the  tax  <m  ooch  of  them 
as  have  died  should  be  deducted. 

Fasli  1234. — ^The  rule  requiring  that  coooanut  and  arecanut  gardens  shall,  on  ooming  to 
fruit,  be  charged  with  double  the  assessment  of  the  land,  shall  be  held  applicable  even  if 
only  Bome  of  the  trees  have  begun  to  bear. 

Ftt»li  1234. — Rule  42.  If  oocoanut  and  other  trees  exist  in  the  hedge  or  boundaries  ol  diy 
or  wet  lands  which  are  under  cultivation,  a  discretionary  assessment  shall  be  fixed. 

F4uU  1234. — Rule  48.  If  ooooanut  topes  have  been  relinquished  in  proper  sosson,  th« 
TahsUdars  will  let  themondarakhasts  for  the  highest  amount  of  rentand  settle  that  amomit. 
This  amount  to  be  entered  in  the  accounts. 

Fatli  1236. — Rule  29.  ^hen  a  cocoanut  tope  is  to  be  thrown  up,  the  deed  of  relinquiwh- 
ment  "hftll  be  filed  with  the  Collector  in  the  cultivating  season.  No  such  tope  should  be 
thrown  up  without  putting  in  the  rftsinAmA. 

Fa$li  1229. — Rule  VI.  The  sugarcane  and  betel,  &c.  gardens  in  HosOr,  ftc  are  to  be 

charged  with  land  assessment  only.    In  the  P&ylnghAt,  betel  gardens 

BiunrMne  and  Bote!  ^  ^  charged  with  ^  rupee  per  kuli  of  32  feet,  and  with  3  annas  per 
enltiTstlon.  kuli  of  24  feet  in  the  E&vdri  viUages,  in  excess  of  the  assesnuent 

fixed  for  the  laod. 

Fa§li  1280. — ^The  distinction  between  P&ylnghAt  and  other  divisions  as  to  betel  garden  is 
abrogated.  Betel  gardens  in  the  P&ylnghAt  shall  in  future  pay  only  tiie  land  asBesmeDt 
fixed  by  Hacleod  or  Munro.  In  HosQr  punja  lands  cultivated  with  sugarcane,  by  meaos 
of  Qovemment  water,  should  be  charged  double  the  punja  assessment.  If  the  Isad  is 
again  cultivated  with  the  puiga  crops,  then  the  punja  rate  alone  shall  be  reimposed. 

Fa$li  1231. — Rule  1  of  KaulnAmA.  If  betel  and  sugarcane  are  grown  in  nai^'a  land, 
the  land  assessment  alone  shall  be  levied. 

Fasli  1234. — Rule  7.  In  Hoeflur  and  DenkanikOta,  for  dry  lands  cultivated  with  sogarctns 
by  water  from  a  Government  tank,  the  rate  of  assessment  that  was  hitherto  charged  in 
previous  jam&bandis  was  double  the  dry  rate  of  assessment ;  but,  from  this  fasli,  if  dry 
lands  are  cultivated  with  sugarcane,  the  average  wet  rate  of  the  village  shall  be  disrged 

at  the  jam&bandi. 

Fash  1229.— Rule  VII.  If  a  punja  land  has  been  cultivated  with 

^^P^^HmSI^wS.    "*««i*  «roP»  *^«  «*<^*  cultivated  should  be  charged,  according  to  the 

rate  of  the  adjacent  land,  from  the  year  of  cultivation. 
FasH  1230.— This  rule  was  modified  as  follows:— If  the  nanja  cultivation  in  dry  it 
carried  on  by  means  of  private  wells,  then  punja  assessment  only  should  be  charged. 
(This  properly  comes  under  the  heading  of  improvements  at  private  espenses  on  weUs.) 

Rule  10.  If  nax^a  crop  is  raised  in  punja  land  by  means  of  run 

m^ti^Bl^S^^    water  or  Borfsoe  drainage  (in  the  P^ylnghit  and  Btl*a^ilt»divisMt 

or  poMlbl7  the  Bar^    then  the  pm^a  assessment  only  of  tiie  land  shall  be  charged. 

lu^  and  the  Bala-        ^^^^  1234.— Same  as  Rule  7  of  1229,  but  with  the  ioOowm 

addition:—*'  If  however  the   average   rate   (of  the  village)  wai 

charged  till  now,  and  the  rate  of  the  nei^bouring  lands  is  less  than  such  rate,  then 

discretion  should  be  used  in  assessing  the  land,  due  consideration  being  given  to  both 

rates." 
Fasli  1235. — ^When  wet  or  garden  crops  are  raised  on  dry  lands  by  irrigation  froan  s 

tank,  channel,  river  or  any  other  work  belonging  to  Government,  such  land  disll  be 

charged  the  average  wet  assessment ;  provided  that,  if  water  is  baled  to  such  dry  Isod,  the 

average  garden  assessment  alone  shall  be  collected. 
Fasli  1229.— Rule  X.  If  a  well  recently  dug,  !.#.,  after  the  paimaish,  has  not  been 

hitherto  used,  but  is  now  repaired  and  used  for  a  garden  newlf 
formed  this  year,  then  the  extent  of  the  garden  cultivation  A/M  bs 

chargnd  with  the  rate  of  the  adjacent  garden  land.    Ag^in,  if  a  ryot  now  digs  a  new  well 
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at  his  own  cxpenae,  and  coltiYates  garden  under  it,  he  ahould  pay  pun ja  tXrwa  for  the  first 
few,  half  the  asBeasment  fixed  at  the  rate  of  the  adjacent  garden  Und  for  the  second  year, 
and  the  foil  assessment  so  fixed  from  the  third  year. 

FstU  1230. — Bule  9.  ^lia  mle  has  been  modified  as  follows : — If  a  ryot  has  dug  a  new 
well,  or  repaired  .an  old  wdl,  and  caltiTated  garden  crops  (cocoanut  and  arecanut  excepted) 
in  a  pimja  land  by  means  of  the  well,  then  the  original  punja  assessment  only  shidl  be 
eharged. 

FnH  1231. — ^Rnle  I  of  the  Kanlmim*  restricts  the  above  concession  to  cultiYation  under 
wells  newly  dug,  while  Rule  11  provided  that  when  gardens  have  been  grown  by^  means  of 
^  wells  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  ryots,  the  land  shall  be  exempt  from  assessment  in 
the  first  year,  but  shall  pay  half  the  B&gh&yat  tirwa  in  the  second  and  the  full  asoess 
ment  iram  the  third. 

FmtU  1282. — Rule  10  of  theKanlnAmA,  paragraph  1.  Where  a  land,  which  was  garden  at 
tiie  paimaish,  is  cultivated  with  garden  crops  with  the  aid  of  an  old  well  repaired  at  the 
r]rof  s  own  expense,  or  if  a  new  well  be  sunk  dose  to  an  old  well  which  is  not  in  a  state  to 
be  used,  auch  land  shall  beexempt  f^rom  assessment  in  the  first  year,  but  in  the  second  year 
half  the  aasessment,  and  from  the  third  full  assessment  shall  be  levied. 
(This  mle  remained  in  force  even  in  Fasli  1285.) 

F(uU  1239. — Rule  XII.  As  regards  trees,  the  tax  on  which  has  hitherto  been  credited  to 

the  jamftbandi,  it  should  be  made  a  rule  that  the  tax  of  such  of  the 
trees  as  have  died  should  be  deducted,  and  the  tax  of  such  of  the 
young  trees  as  have  come  to  bear  newly  should  be  added  on  according  to  the  rates  prevailing 
m  the  village  concerned. 
FmtU  1234. — ^Rule  43.  This  is  the  season  for  the  adamAnam  of  palmyrah  trees.  All  new 
•It  b  not  el  young  trees  shall  be  carefully  numbered,  and,  together  with  the 
vhethv  Mr.  Otaemear  existing  trees,  made  over  to  ShAnftrs  (toddy-drawers)  for  rates  settled 
C^^tmlMamkheEe    |yy  CJolonel  Munro  and  Mr.  Graeme,*  and  the  amount  thus  realised 

shall  be  included  in  the  jamftbandi.  If  there  still  remain  trees 
without  Mdmm^nam  (not  having  been  made  over  to  Sh&nftrs),  a  separate  detailed  statement 
ahould  be  prepaxed  of  them,  and  an  estimate  made  of  the  highest  amount  likely  to  be 
oilered  as  rent. 

FmtU  1285. — ^Rule  30.  Ko  tax  ahall  be  levied  on  palmyrah  trees  in  the  first  year  in  which 
they  bear.  In  the  second  year  one-fourth  the  assessment  which  ia  usually  leviable,  and  in 
the  tiiird  year  one-half,  in  the  fourth  year  three-fourths,  and  in  the  fifth  year  the  full 
asBessment  shall  be  collected. 

FmtU  1 286. — Rule  81 .  Palmyrah  trees  ahaU  be  liable  to  the  full  assessment  after  they  come 
to  full  bearing.  As  regards  immature  trees  and  immature  leaf  trees  (olai-vetti-maraagal) 
in  such  palmyrah  topes,  kaul  assessment  shall  be  levied.   For  all  other  topes  the  ryots  must 

apply  for  themselves. 

FmtU  1235. — Rule  33.  Whenever  ryots  require  Government  land 
^jHojui^  aitfls  and  fg,  building  houses,  they  must  apply  to  ^e  Tahsildar.  He  will  report 
^^  to  the  Collector. 

FmtU  1229.— Rule  XXVII.  Backyards  should  be  allowed  to  the  usual  extent. 

FuU  1280.— Rule  24.  The  old  Rule  27  is  retained,  with  the  addition  that  if  Government 
hod  ia  included  the  same  should  be  charged  to  Sivai jam&. 

FktU  1230.— Rule  28.   If  purambOk  lands  have  been  granted  on  kaul  in  mittas  by  the 

proprietors  thereof,  the  same  kaul  tlrwa  ahould  be  charged  at  the 

™*~^         '  jam&bandi  for  this  year.    In  the   case  of  other  purambOk  lands 

M?«mie  mi  ranonbok     cultivated  in  samindaris,  but  not  granted  on  kaul,  the  aaaesament 
ludsu  mittaa  mm    according  to  the  rate  of  the  adjacent  lands,  or  the  average  rate  of 

the  village,  should  be  charged.    If  the  lands  remained  waste  till  last 
year,  they  should  be  granted  on  kaul  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  waste  lands. 

If  lands  were  cultivated  on  waram  tenure,  the  Sarkar  share  should  be  valued  and  the  value 

levied. 

FmtU  1234.— Rule  12.  If  unaasessed  or  purambOk  lands  are  cultivated,  the  average  rate  of 
the  village  shall  be  charged ;  and  if  the'  lands  cultivated  are  situate  in  uninhabited  villages 
where  no  rate  was  aetUed,  then  the  average  rate  of  the  neighbouring  villages  shall  be 
charged ;  and  if  such  lands  are  entitled  to  kaul,  the  charge  on  the  lands  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  Eaulnamft.    It  waa  ordered  in  the  HukumnAma  of  last  year  that  no  kaul  be  giveil 
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whan  poTunbOk  lands  in  jftri  mittM  an  cnltiyated.  In  this  year  nnasseased  or  pnnunbAk 
lands  in  Gorenunent  Tillages  shall  be  diarged  according  to  the  KmiltiAinA  with  the  kaol 
rate,  if  they  are  fit  to  be  given  on  kaol. 

Fatli  1229.— Bnle  XXI.  If  a  ryot  cnltiyated  a  land  last  year,  but  on  his  leaving  it  waste 

p^^^  this  year  another  has  coltivated  it,  the  pattashould  be  made  in  the 

name  of  the  latter ;  if  two  penons  cnltiyated  it»  the  names  of  bnth 

should  be  entered  Jointly ;  if  the  parties  desire  a  separate  patta,  each  for  the  extent  of  his 

own  caltivation,  the  ssme  should  be  made;  but  no  sarrey  field  should  be  divided  or  separate 

pattas  made  if  desired. 

Fasii  1231. — Rule  9.  PodukAl  Isnds  shall  not  be  given  without  the  consent  of  the  fonner 
occupant  to  other  ryots  for  cultivation.  If  the  former  occupant  says  he  will  not  retain  the 
land,  a  deed  of  relinquishment  must  be  taken  from  him  and  then  the  land  may  be  given  for 
cultivation  to  any  person  darakhtotin^  for  it.  The  darakhast  may  be  presented  in  any 
month  of  the  year. 

Foili  1232.— Paragraph  2  of  Rule  10  of  Kanlnamft.  If  any  Umd  left  waste  last  year  by 
the  rjrots  is  not  cultivated  even  in  the  current  year,  such  land  may  be  given  over  to 
another  person  who  may  be  willing  to  cultivate  it ;  such  person  m%y  hold  the  land  so  kog 
as  he  is  wiUing  to  do  so ;  but  if  the  person  who  left  the  land  desnes  to  ha ve  it  back,  he  sball 
not  get  it. 

FatU  1232. — Paragraph  6  of  Rule  10.  If  any  ryot,  who  may  be  unable  to  cultivate  his 
patta  land,  appears  before  the  Tahsildar  in  the  cultivating  season,  and  puts  in  a  relinquish- 
ment  saying  that  he  does  not  require  the  land,  the  Tahsildar  may  make  it  over  to  another 
person.  If  no  such  relinquishment  is  filed,  and  the  land  is  left  waste,  such  ryot  is 
responsible  for  the  assessment.  The  Tahsildar  may  also  arrange  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
patkat  land,  but  if  the  pattadar  desires  that  he  should  have  his  land  back,  he  shall  not  get 
it ;  and  if  he  argues  that  no  ShOdirfciin&ma  was  filed,  it  will  not  be  vaUd  (i.«.,  will  be  of  no 
avail). 

FmH  1284.~-Rule  39.  If  four  ryots  cultivated  a  field  up  to  last  fasli,  and  if,  owing  to 
desertion  of  any  among  them,  his  portion  has  been  cultivated  by  a  different  ryot,  the 
eictent  cultivated  by  each  shall  be  separately  registered  in  his  name  and  assessment  levied 
from  him  for  that  portion. 

Fa$H  1231.— Rule  49.  If  the  kamam  brings  to  notice  that  the  name  of  the  new  ryot 
should  be  added  to  those  of  some  other  ryots  in  whose  names  any  particular  land  has  been 
standing  for  a  long  time,  or  been  entered  only  last  year,  or  if  he  states  that  he  gave  say 
particular  land  standing  in  one  man's  name  to  another  person  because  the  former  resigned 
it  in  (due)  season,  then  he  must  produce  the  necessary  rfciinAmA  for  making  the  changes.  If 
he  say  that  the  ryot  refused  to  give  the  rftsinAmA,  he  must  produce  a  mahaaamAmft.  Under 
no  circumstances  shall  a  change  be  made  in  the  absence  of  a  document.  But  if  a  ryot  has 
left  his  village,  his  land  may  be  entered  in  the  name  of  another,  who  may  cultivate  it  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Kaulnama.  Even  for  this  there  must  be  a  document  on  which  lo 
make  the  change. 

Foili  1236.— Paragraph  11,  Rule  2.  When  ryots  plough  their  lands  and  leave  then 
unsown  for  want  of  rain,  they  shall  not  be  deprived  of  their  right  if  they  desire  to  eoltivaie 
them  in  the  following  year.  (Evidently  not  required  to  pay  the  assessment  for  the  land  so 
left  waste.) 

FmU  1235.— Paragraph  20,  Rule  2.  When  a  ryot  keeps  his  land  waste  and  does  not 
cultivate  it,  such  land  cannot  be  made  over  to  others  for  cultivation  without  the  consent  of 
such  ryot.  To  this  end  the  Tahsildar  must  obtain  a  relinquishment  from  the  ryot ;  but  if 
the  latter  declines  to  relinquish  it,  he  is  liable  for  the  assessment,  though  the  land  ronain 
uncultivated.  (Thie  meanw  that,  if  ro  ffne  dftw^^hajtad  fnr  winh  land,  and  it  TOTnitinfld  waste, 
no  tlrwa  was  to  be  charged  against  the  jNittadar.) 

Fatli  1229.— Rule  24.  Kamams  making  false  entries  in  t^e  accounts  as  to  the  names  ol 
the  ryots  cultivatiag  the  several  lands,  or  the  rates  payable  thereon,  or  as  to  any  other 
similar  matters,  will  be  dismissed. 

FmH  1236.- Paragraph  34,  Rule  2.  If  land  is  required  for  planting  Nandavanim 
(flower  gardens)  in  connoction  with  temples,  or  for  planting  avenue  trees  or  topes  on  rosd 
sides  as  a  charity,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Tahsildar,  who  will  report  to  the 
Collector. 
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Fnli  1229.--Bii]e  29.  If  any  patkat  land  has  been  laid  waste  and  cattle  graced  on  it 
Ptetuie lands  ^^  ^^  "^"^  ^^U  the  full  aaaessment  ihould  be  charged;  but  if 


another  ryot  graied  the  cattle  he  fihoald  pay  one-third  of  the 
meat  If  r3rot8  graze  cattle  on  other  waste  lands  without  formally  taking  them  up,  then 
aaesment  as  fixed  by  the  Tahsildar  should  be  charged.  But  this  rule  does  not  affect 
Tillsges  in  which  thoe  is  no  mAmnl  of  charging  the  lands.  (This  rule  applied  only  to 
Nlmakal,  Ac  taluks.) 

As/s  1230.— Paragraph  22,  Rule  2.  Garden  lands  shall  not  be  given  for  pastnn. 

(The  jamAbandi  account  shows  that  in  the  previous  year  garden  lands  also  were  given 
far  pastore.) 

ImU  1230.— Bole  30.  Old  Rule  No.  29  has  been  modified.  If  a  patkat  land  resigned 
by  a  ryot  has  been  used  for  grazing  by  the  same,  or  any  other  ryot,  one-third  of  the  land 
■■OMinoiit  should  be  charged.    The  remaining  portion  of  the  old  rule  is  retained. 

Fadi  1230.— Rule  31.  In  the  P&ylngh&t  taluks  penons  other  than  ryots  shall  pay 
pnhari  tax  (pillu-vari  or  grass-tax)  on  account  of  gracing  cattle  aooording  to  the  mAmol 
ntes  of  each  village. 

liuli  1231. — If  land  retained  by  a  ryot  for  pasture  is  applied  [for]  by  another  for  eulti- 
vatioD,  the  land  must  nevertheless  remain  with  the  former  pattadar.  (This  seems  to  apply  to 
Faisal  pnlvari.) 

fluU  1232. — Paragraph  7  of  Rule  10  of  Kanlnamft.  If  a  person  who  holds  land  for 
pasture  does  not  cultivate  it  in  the  current  fasli  (1232),  and  another  ryot  wishes  to  cultivate 
sny  portion  of  it,  excepting  the  mamOl  pulvari  extent  which  the  former  has  usually  held, 
the  glass  patta  of  such  portion  should  be  cancelled,  razinama  taken,  and  the  land  made 
o?ar  lor  cultivation  to  the  person  desiring  to  cultivate.  If  no  person  wishes  to  cultivate 
had  which  is  bald  for  pasture,  such  land  should  be  permitted  to  be  hold  for  pasture,  and  a 
gnsi  rent  levied  as  in  the  previous  year. 

FmsU  1236. — Paragraph  14,  Rule  2.  When  lands,  other  than  those  flwased  as  Faisal 
polvari,  are  taken  up  for  such  (i.#.,  grazing)  purposes,  they  shall  be  liable  to  the  payment 
of  oae-third  of  the  paimaish  assessment.  If  other  ryots  consent  to  cultivate  sudi  lands, 
penniaaion  shall  not  be  given  to  hold  them  on  grass  rent;  but  if  the  person  who  held  the 
imui  in  the  previous  year  wishes  to  retain  such  land  for  himself  for  pasture,  it  may  be 
given  to  him  on  his  agreeing  to  pay  permanently  three-fourths  of  the  assessment. 

FttU  1230.— Rule  21.  The  hills  have  a  permanent  b«riz  fixed  for  them.  The  settlement 

of  the  revenue  of  the  hills  should  therefore  be  for  not  less  than  the 
permanent  beriz,  for  which  the  cultivation  of  each  ryot's  holding 
iboald  be  charged  according  to  mamtd. 

Foili  1234.— Rule  24.  A  fixed  rent  was  settled  before  for  hill  villages.  This  amount 
disll  not  be  reduced,  and  accounts  showing  the  individual  cultivation  of  Blalaiyftlis,  ftc., 
ihdl  be  prepared  as  usual. 

Fuli  1231. — Rule  3  of  the  Kaulnftma.  Persons  wishing  to  take  up  waste  lands  may 
present  a  darakh&st  from  Thai  (January),  and  obtain  kaul  chit  from  the  mauigar,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  sufficient  time  to  reclaim  or  manure  the  lands.  If  unassessed  waste 
Isnds  are  cultivated  by  reclaiming  jungle,  or  if  pOduk&l  lands  have  been  cultivated,  kaula 
will  be  granted  on  the  following  terms : — 

1.  If  aasecBed  lands  which  remained  uncultivated  for  not  less  than  three,  and  not  more 

than  ten  years  are  taken  up,  then  half  the  tlrwa  in  the  first,  three- 
Ponja  lands.  fourths  tlrwa  in  the  second,  and  full  assessment  from  the  third  year 

shall  be  charged. 

2.  If  pOdukftl  lands  which  were  waste  for  not  less  than  ten,  but  not  more  than  twenty 
yssn  are  cultivated*  no  assessment  will  be  charged  in  the  first  year,  but  one-fourth  in  the 
•eoond,  ^*tf  in  the  third,  and  three-fourths  in  the  fourth.  This  three-fourth  assessment 
shall  be  permanent  for  ever. 

3.  If  bansar  lands  waste  for  more  than  twenty  years  have  been  cultivated,  no  aaseasment 
seed  be  paid  in  the  first,  but  one-fourth  in  the  second,  half  in  the  third,  and  three-fourthi 
in  the  fourth  year  will  be  charged.    The  three-fourth  assessment  shall  be  permanent. 

1.  If  land  was  waste  for  not  less  than  ^ve  years  and  not  more  than 
Naiya  laiub.  fifteen,  half  the  assessment  will  be  levied  the  first  year,  three-fourths 

in  the  second,  and  full  tlrwa  from  the  third. 
2.  If  lands  which  remained  waste  for  more  than  fifteen  jrean  have  been  cultivated,  no 
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aaMmnent  will  be  levied  in  the  first,  bat  half  the  aMesBment  in  the  aeoond,  thiee-fonrthB  in 
the  third,  and  full  anwment  from  the  fourth  year  will  be  charged. 

FmsU  1232.— Ponja.  Where  hmd  under  caltiyation  in  hut  fiuli  (1231)  ia  left  waste  by 
the  ryota  in  the  oment  laali  (li32),  and  aoch  land  ia  caltivated  by  another,  full  aanaBment 
ahonid  be  levied  on  it. 

2.  For  land  waste  for  one  year  thiefr4oiizths  of  the  aaaeaament  for  the  first  year  and  foil 
aaseasment  from  the  second  year  shall  be  paid. 

3.  For  land  waate  for  two  years  a  10-anna  aaaeaament  for  the  first  year,  tiiree-fourths  for 
fhe  aeoond  year,  and  full  aaseasment  from  the  third  year  shall  be  payable. 

4.  Where  land  waste  for  three  years  is  cultivated,  a  9-anna  assessment  for  the  first  year, 
three-fourths  for  the  second  year,  and  full  aaaeaament  from  the  third  year  aball  be  payable. 

6.  When  land  waate  from  four  to  ten  yeara  is  cultivated,  half  tiie  assaasment  for  the  lint 
year,  three-fonrtha  for  the  aeoond  year,  and  full  aaaeaament  from  the  third  year  ahall  be 
paid. 

6.  Land  waate  for  more  than  ten  years,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  yean,  and 
whether  it  ia  aaaeaaed  waate  or  immemorial  waste,  ahall  be  exempt  from  aaaeaament  in  the 
flrat  year,  but  one-fourth  the  aaaeaament  in  the  aeoond  year,  half  in  the  third  year,  tiirea- 
fonrtha  in  the  fourth  year  ahaU  be  paid.  This  last  three-fourth  aaaeaament  ahall  oontina 
aa  the  permanent  aaseasment. 

7.  Wet  Unuh. — ^If  a  land  is  left  waate  for  two  years  and  is  cultivated  in  the  third  year, 
half  the  aaaeaament  in  the  firat  year  and  three-fourth  aaaeaament  from  the  aeoond  year  ahaU 
he  levied. 

8.  Where  land  waste  from  three  to  four  yeara  ia  cultivated,  a  lO^anns  aaaeaament  in  tfaa 
first  year  and  full  aaaeaament  from  the  aecond  year  ahaU  be  levied. 

9.  Where  land  waate  from  Ht^  to  any  number  of  yeara  ia  cultivated,  half  the  aaaeamnfflit 
in  the  flrat  year,  three-fourtha  in  the  aeoond  year,  and  full  aaaeaament  from  the  third  year 
ahall  be  collected. 

Fatii  1232. — For  one  year'a  waate  a  14-anna  aaaeaament  in  the 

For  Hosor  and  first  year  and  full  aaaeaament  in  the  aecond  year. 

^^**^**^^^  For  two  years'  waste,  three-fourth  aaaeaament  in  the  firat  year  and 

full  aaaeaament  in  the  aeoond  year. 

For  three  yeara*  waate  a  10-anna  aaaeaement  in  the  first  year  and  14-anna  aasesament  in 
the  second  year,  and  full  assessment  in  the  third.  (Note,  the  portion  relating  to  fpti  lands  is 
not  forthcoming.) 

FusU  1235. — Paragraph  3,  Rule  2.  When  dry  land  which  has  been  waate  for  more  tium 
ten  yean  ia  cultivated,  it  ahall  be  exempt  from  aaaeaament  in  the  firat  year ;  but  in  the 
second  year  one-fourth,  in  the  third  year  half,  in  the  fourth  three-fourth  aaeeasment  of  tiis 
land  ahall  be  levied.    Thia  three-fourth  ahall  be  the  permanent  aaaeaament  of  the  land. 

In  the  oaae  of  dry  land  left  waste  for  three  years,  and  cultivated  between  the  toorth  sad 
tenth  year,  there  shall  be  levied  on  it  in  the  first  year  of  cultivation  half  the  aasesameat 
fixed  at  the  paimaiah,  in  the  aecond  year  three-fourths  of  it,  and  from  the  third  the  fall 
aaaeaament. 

Fasli  1286. — Paragraph  4,  Rule  2.  When  land  waate  for  more  than  twenty  yean  cr 
immemorial  waste  ia  cultivated,  it  ahall  be  exempt  from  aaseasment  in  the  first  year,  bat  ia 
the  aecond  year  one-fourth,  in  the  third  year  three-eighths,  in  the  fourth  year  half,  and  ia 
the  fifth  three-fourths  of  the  assessment  shall  be  levied.  This  three-fourth  aaaeaament  dull 
continue  to  be  the  permanent  aaaeaament  of  the  land. 

Foili  1236.— Paragraph  6,  Rule  2.  When  wet  land  waate  from  five  to  fifteen  yean  is 
Oultivated,  half  the  paimaiah  assessment  in  the  first  year,  three-fourths  in  the  aeoond  year, 
and  full  asaeasment  in  the  third  year  shall  be  levied,  and  this  shall  be  the  aaaeament  of 
the  land  for  ever. 

Foili  1236  —Paragraph  6,  Rule  2.  When  land  which  haa  been  waate  for  more  ttaa 
fifteen  years  is  cultivated,  it  shall  be  exempt  from  asseaameut  in  the  first  year,  but  it  shallbe 
liable  in  the  second  year  to  one-fourth  of  the  paimaiah  aaaeaament,  in  the  third  year  to  one- 
half,  in  the  fourth  year  to  three-fourtha  of  it,  in  the  fifth  year  to  the  full  aaaeaament.  Land 
should  in  thia  way  be  given  for  full  asaessment. 

(NoTi.— From  Mr.  Lockhart'a  letter,  No.  139,  dated  30th  December  1846,  it  appeared  tint 
under  paragraph  6  of  the  Kauln&m&  of  Faali  1234,  waste  lands,  the  aaaeaament  of  whidi  was 
heavy,  were  given  away  on  the  permanent  haul  reduction  ol  from  one-utaeirfk 
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to  fif  MTtnimthn  of  the  aflsewment  of  the  landi.    This  Kftnlnftmft  is  not  now  forthoomiag. 
Iliiisyfltem  was  itopped  in  EuU  1241.) 

FatU  1229. — Rule  XIX.  If  waste  lands  taken  up  for  coltiTation  hare  not  been  cnltiTatod, 
the  kanl  assessment  thereof  should  neverthelen  be  oharged  as  if  the  land  has  been  cultivated 
Mchyeer. 

(Non.— Atli  1285.— Pangraph  86,  Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  land  cultivated 
sndar  ^  old  kau]s»  such  lands  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  terms  contained  in 
UMwbittls.) 

FM  1229.— Rule  XX.  If  haul  lands  wer^  cultivated  in  the  first  year,  laid  waste  in  the 
lext,  but  were  again  cultivated  in  the  third,  then  the  asseasment  due  for  the  third  year 
aceoiding  to  the  Tf^nin^ms  shall  be  charged. 

FInii  1280.— Rule  18.  This  rule  has  been  modified.  It  is  said  that  in  the  third  year  of 
the  kaal  the  second  year's  kaul  assessment  shall  be  charged.  If  a  kaul  land  has  been 
cultivated  by  one  ryot  in  the  first  year,  by  another  in  the  second,  and  again  by  the  fonner  in 
the  third,  then  the  second  and  the  third  year's  kaul  assessment  should  be  charged  for 
eoltivation  in  those  years  respectively. 

F9iU  1284.^->Rule  18.  But  if  a  ryot  cultivated  kaul  lands  in  the  previous  year  and  leaves 
tham  waste  in  this,  the  reduced  or  kaul  rate  shall  nevertheless  be  charged  at  the  jama- 
lisndL 

/sa/i  1280.— Rule  87.  In  the  Attfkr  Taluk  lands  given  on  kaul  by  Mr.  Smith  (late  flead 
*"Tt**t  Collector)  should  be  charged  the  full  faisal  assessment  if  the  hauls  have  expired. 

FnU  1282.— Faragn^  i.  Rule  10  of  Kanlnftma.  If  any  person  who  has  taken  up 
wMte  lands  on  kaul  tenure  cultivates  and  enjoys  the  kaul  in  the  first  year  of  the  kaul  snd 
leaves  the  land  waste  before  the  kaul  doses,  such  ryot  must  pay  the  assessment  of  the  land. 

FmUIZH, — Huknmnama,  Rule  86.  Dasawandam  tanks  have  been  built  on  kaul.  Deduct- 
ing the  one-fourth  extent  of  the  ayakat  usually  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tank,  the 
remaining  three-f ouiths  shall  be  allotted  on  kaml  for  such  period  as  the  labour  in  reclaiming 
sad  levelling  may  seem  to  require.  When  the  period  has  expired,  kftyam  (permanent) 
tlrwa  shall  be  fixed  according  to  the  quality  of  each  land.  The  above  rules  will  apply  to  thei 
cue  of  tanks  built  in  Anadi  Bansar  lands  and  to  tanks  under  which  Anadi  Bansar  lands 
have  been  brought  under  cultivation.  If,  however,  the  tank  was  built  and  the  area  brought 
under  its  i**fl««»nfiA  consasts  of  lands  usually  under  dry  cultivation,  kaul  shall  not  be  granted 
bat  wet  assessment  shall  be  levied. 

FatU  1284.— Huknmnama,  Rule  47.  When  the  Sukhavisi  classes,  vis.,  Brahmans  and. 
Msiwhp****,  cultivate  their  lands  themselves,  the  usual  deduction  on  their  account  shall  be 
made  in  the  present  jamabandL  But  if  waste  lands  are  newly  taken  up  by  them,  the 
sanssment  on  them  shall  be  charged  according  to  the  Kaulnama. 

Ftsii  1284.— Rule  36.  The  same  as  Rule  37  of  1230,  with  the  following  addition :— But, 
if  the  kanl  has  yet  to  run,  then  the  assessment  should  be  charged  according  to  the  Eaul- 
nlmi.  But  if  in  the  kaul  it  is  entered  that  the  full  assessment  should  be  charged  at  the  end 
of  the  kaul,  then  the  full  assessment  should  be  charged  if  the  kaul  has  come  to  sn  end,  and 
if  only  three-fouiths  of  the  assessment  was  entered  as  the  amount  to  be  finally  charged,  the 
same  three-fourths  should  remain  permanent. 

Fuli  1286. — Psiagraph  10,  Rule  2.  Ryots  desirous  of  taking  up  waste  lands  may  apply 
to  the  Tahsldar  and  obtain  Tulu-chlt  from  him  in  the  month  of  January,  as  it  will  take 
sooM  tune  to  elesr  the  land  of  jungle,  bushes,  Ac.,  before  the  cultivation  season  conmienoes. 
They  shall  not  obtain  Tulu-chlts  either  from  the  kamam,  manigar  or  the  ksrkun.  Any 
Tnln-chlts  so  obtained  shall  not  be  valid. 

Fmtli  1286.— Paragraph  36.  Ryots  shall  apply  to  the  Tahsildar  in  person  either  to  obtain 
kanl  or  to  know  the  year  when  a  land  was  left  waste,  or  for  any  other  land  than  those 
mentioned  in  the  Kaulnama,  [and]  the  Tahsildar  may  render  such  assistance  as  may  1m. 
necesssry  for  the  cultivation  of  such  land.  Ab  lands  may  be  relinquished  after  they  come 
to  the  fuU  kaul  assessment,  the  Tahsildar  must  inquire  into  the  particulars  of  each  such 
case  and  make  a  detailed  report  to  the  Collector  according  to  the  form  furnished  to  him. 

Futii  1286. — Rule  26.  Brahmans  and  Masalmans  cultivating  waste  lands  shall  be  exempt 
from  kanl  (assessment}  according  to  the  kaul  rules  of  Colonel  Read. 

Faali  1229.— Rule  8.  Inam  lands,  whether  cultivated  or  not,  shonld 
pay  the  jodigai  originally  fixed. 
Fasli  1280^— Inam  lands  cultivated  should  pay  the  jodigai  fixed  by  Messrs.  f^wil^od  and 
Munro. 
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Fa$U  1229.— Rule  9.  Intm  lands,  whether  Battavarti,  religioua,  &o.,  should  renudn 
immolested  as  hitherto ;  ii,  however,  there  are  any  unclaimed  or  Takarftr  (disputed)  inAma, 
the  lands  should  not  be  charged  at  the  jam&bandi,  but  a  separate  account  of  them  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  the  Huxtkr,  where  orders  will  be  passed  on  it. 

Fmsii  1230. — Rule  17.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  cultivation  of  lands  granted  to 
temples,  the  worship  in  which  is  not  now  going  on,  should  be  charged  to  SivaijamA. 

Fa$li  1229.— Rule  13.  In  the  case  of  Uissa  agraharams,  the  bfirix  of  the  villages,  siter 
deducting  the  share  of  agrahAramd&rs,  should  alone  be  brought  to  the  jamAbandi  teris. 

Fiuii  1230. — Agraharams  for  which  jodigai  was  fixed  by  Macleod  and  David  Gockbom,  bat 
which  have  been  converted  into  Trishwekam  villages  by  Mr.  Hargreve,  should  hence- 
forward pay  the  former  jodigai  only. 

Fti9ii  1284.— Rule  XIV.  InAmdars  paying  a  jodigai  as  usual  will  be  allowed  to  retain  thsir 
ioams.  If  there  is  a  default  in  the  payment  of  jodigai,  either  on  account  of  death  or  desai^ 
tion  among  the  inAmdars,  the  iuAm,  in  case  it  is  not  cultivated,  should  be  resumed.  If 
however  it  has  been  cultivated,  then  the  tirwa,  at  the  rate  fixed  for  the  adjacent  land,  should 
be  charged  for  the  cultivation  in  the  name  of  the  cultivator. 

Fmsii  1229. — Rule  XI.  Where  fishery  rents  have  been  darakhAsted  for  at  a  greater 

amount  than  in  last  year,  then  such  increase  should  be  added ;  if  there 
Flihfliyraat.  be  no  such  darakhAst,  then  the  last  year's  amount  only  should  be 

charged,  which  should  not  be  lowered. 

FmmH  1230. — Rule  26.  Fishery  rents  exceeding  Rupees  20  only  should  be  charged  tnd 
levied.  In  such  cases  the  rents  charged  should  not  fall  short  of  the  amounts  in  last  year; 
but  all  tanks,  the  rents  of  which  are  less  than  20  rupees,  should  be  allowed  to  be  enjoyed 
freely  by  the  ryots. 

FmU  1230.— Rule  XXII.  In  the  BArahmahal  taluks  the  kaviU- 
Kafali-vmri.  vari,  levied  at  one  kantirAya  fanam  on  each  plough,  should  be  credited 

to  SivAijamA  accounts  as  usual. 
FmH  1234.— Rule  59.  The  kAvali  tax  levied  on  the  ploughs  in  the  four  BArahmahsl 
taluks  of  TirupatOr,  Tenkaraikottai,  Dharmapuri  and  Krishnagiri  has  been  abolished. 
ViUa«  ^"^*  1234.— Rule  44  (HukumnAmA).  The  following  rules  shoold 

^^  be  observed  in  mnking  deductions  on  account  of  village  servants  :— 

In  the  AmAni  villages  of  the  TalaghAt  taluks  the   HukumnAmA  of  Ck>lonel  Read 

shall  be  acted  up  to,  as  in  last  year,  regarding  the  deduction  of  the 
of  Tillage  aalary  of  the  karnam  from  the  berix,  i.«.,  (1)  the  land  revenue  b^ 
and  motarpha  bAris  (excluding  loom-tax)  of  the  several  villagei 
forming  ea^  kamam*8  charge  shall  be  added  together,  and  from  the  total  the  deductioos 
ahould  be  made  according  to  the  rate  fixed  in  the  HuknmnAmA.  (2)  As  regards  manigsn, 
the  mauaft  shall  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  deductions.  The  deductJomi 
shall  be  made,  according  to  Read*s  HukumnAmA,  from  the  total  berii  of  the  mansd,  and  if 
each  of  the  villages  included  in  a  mauzA  has  a  separate  manigar,  the  salary  deducted  fraa 
the  total  bAris  of  the  mauz6  shall  be  proportionately  divided  amongst  several  manigais. 

•B  BalachatUhen         ^'  ^^  ^^®  '^  tslukn  of  BAlAghAt*  the  rate  as  fixed  by  l£r.  Datid 
meant  such  portion  of     Cockbum,  viz..  Rupees  If  per  Rupees  100  for  manigars,  and  tk  P* 
SSa^I?^  U.!*  SSi     ^^^^  *^'  kamams,  should  be  deducted  from  the  jamAbandi  bAitt. 
Barahmahal,  pirn  the         Rule  45. — ^The  lands  given  for  service— Totie,  KolkAzan,  Klitai 
B'^^^^  MAniyam— should  be  continued  to  them ;  but  if  in  the  IfittsdAr's 

days  these  lands  have  been  taken  away  from  them,  and  others  given  instead,  the  fonner 
lands  only  should  in  the  present  year  be  given  to  them ;  but  if  in  any  village  other  Itadi 
were  given  in  lieu  of  the  original  inAm  lands  because  the  latter  became  unfit  (lor 
cultivation),  then  the  former  may  be  confirmed  to  them,  noting  the  reason  for  the  ioim 
having  become  useless. 

PasU  1286.— Paragraph   84,   Rule  2.    TakAvi  advances  shall  be 
TaksTi.  granted  as  usual  for  excavating  wells  and  tanks,  and  for  purchaosg 

cattle,  ploughs,  ploughshares,  &c. 

The  last  standard  Huktmi  and  KaulnSm&s  published  by  Mr.  Cockbani 
were  those  of  Fasli  1234,  the  principles  contained  in  which  are  given  in  the 
above  epitome.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  Hr. 
Orr's  letter,  dated  25tlL  August  1832,  to  the  Board  of  Revenue :— 
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"  With  reference  to  paragraph  11  of  your  Proceedings,  I  beg  to  observe 
thaty  although  the  kaid  and  hukumnfim&s  for  Fasli  1234  did  not  formally 
receive  the  sanction  of  your  Board,  they  were  yet  issued  in  the  district  as  if 
8iuictioned,  and  have  been  acted  upon  for  the  last  seven  years.  I  find, 
hovever,  that  no  material  difference  exists  between  that  of  Fasli  1232, 
which  was  sanctioned,  and  that  of  1234." 

The  hukumnSmfts  show  that  there  was  one  step  in  advance  on  Mr. 
Cockbum's  part  for  which  the  country  is  bound  to  be  ever  grateful  to  him. 
This  is  the  exemption  of  lands  cultivated  with  garden  or  wet  crops  by  means 
of  wells  sunk  at  the  ryot's  own  expense  from  extra  assessment  on  account 
of  the  superior  cultivation. 

The  rule  had  only  a  prospective  effect.  The  lands  which  contained  wells 
at  the  paimaish,  and  which  therefore  were  then  assessed  with  the  garden  or 
Dgvada  assessment,  continued  to  pay  the  same ;  and  all  lands  in  which  wells 
were  sunk  subsequent  to  the  paimaish,  but  prior  to  the  year  1820,  in  which 
the  above  rule  was  passed,  continued  to  be  charged  (as  fasal  j(lsti)  in  the 
Talaghftt  with  the  average  or  missal  garden  assessment,  and  in  the  BSrah- 
mahal  with  one  and  a  half  ^  times  the  dry  assessment,  on  the  extent  culti* 
vated  each  year.  One  exception  to  the  above  prospective  rule  was,  however, 
introduced  in  subsequent  years,  which  was  that  lands  containing  wells 
which  had  been  sunk  subsequent  to  1820,  but  deserted,  were  to  be  charged 
garden  rates  when  taken  up  by  persons  unconnected  with  the  original 
constructors  of  the  wells. 

An  annual  jamftbandi  was  held  in  these  days  in  the  ryotwari  villages. 
Jamabaadi  From  May  to  July  the  Tahsildars  used  to  go  about  in 

the  villages  making  the  dittam  settlement.  The  tradi- 
tional account  is  that  simultaneously  with  the  dittam  the  Tahsildars  were 
required  to  make  advances  (Takfivi)  to  the  ryots  for  the  purchase  of 
cattle,  seed,  ftc,  and  not  to  leave  the  villages  until  they  initiated  the  ryots 
into  the  work  of  cultivation.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  hukumnfimSs,  the 
lyots  were,  notwithstanding  their  dittam  engagement,  to  be  charged  with 
assessment  for  actual  cultivation  only,  save  where  inSm  or  mitta  lands  had 
been  cultivated  to  the  neglect  of  Government  lands.  If  a  land  is  entered  in 
the  acooiints  as  cultivated,  it  is  understood  that  the  assessment  was  charged ; 
if  it  is  entered  as  waste,  the  assessment  was  remitted.  The  Kamams  were 
the  persons  who  were  trusted  as  to  what  lands  were  cultivated  and  what 
not :  there  was  no  check  over  their  accounts ;  in  fact  the  Kamam  remitted  the 
assessment  of  what  lands  he  liked,  provided  the  taluk  officials  did  not 
question  him.  The  exemption  of  waste  from  assessment  applied  to  both 
dry  and  wet  lands.  The  business  of  the  settlement  officer  was  merely  con- 
fined to  the  obtaining  of  the  ryots*  signatures  to  their  muchilikas  agreeing 
to  pay  the  assessment  on  their  patkats.  There  were  no  remissions  on 
account  of  loss  of  crops  by  failure  of  rains  or  irrigation.  The  settlementB 
were  made  by  the  Collector  and  his  assistants,  and  also  by  Tahsildars  and 
Huzur  Sheristadars  whenever  the  Collector  could  not  arrange  otherwise. 
The  Board  and  Government  attached  much  importance  to  these  settlements 
being  made  within  the  limits  of  each  taluk  and  with  the  ryots  direct. 

^  This  wan  called  DSvada  tXrwa. 
VOL.  L  46 
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Pattas  need  to  be  granted  afresh  every  year,  and  separate  mudiilikas  taken 
from  each  ryot. 

In  referenoe  to  the  revenue  from  the  hills,  Mr.  Cockbnm  wrote  as 

follows  in  the  Jamftbandi  fieport  for  Fasli  1229  :^ 
**  The  hill  mittas,  as  they  are  called,  were  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  district  yielding  reyenue,  and  were  originally  given  up 
to  the  management  of  Mittadirs  whose  mittas  were  oontiguous  to  them, 
although  the  revenue  of  them  was  not  indnded  in  the  bdris  of  the  respective 
mittas.  This  mode  was  continued  for  some  years,  and  they  were  afterwards 
taken  under  official  anthorityi  or  given  over  to  the  former  managers  from 
year  to  year  as  circumstances  demanded."  The  former  managers  were  the 
renters  or  middlemen,  who  generally  were  headmen  of  villages. 

The  hills  and  the  taluks  in  which  they  were  situated  are  given  below:— 

(1.)  Shevaroys,    consisting  of  three 

Salem  • \  nfids. 

[2.)  AruntLttimalai. 


AttSr 

Tirupatilr i 

Tenkaraikottai 

Nftmakal     • 


S.)  Pachamalais. 
4.)  Muntir  Malai. 
5.)  AnjOr  Malai. 
6.)  JavSdi  Malai. 
7.)  YSlagiri  Malai. 
8.)  Chitteri  Malai. 
9.)  KoUimalais. 


Denkanikdta  . .     (10.)  MSlagiri,  &c.,  hills. 

In  the  paimaish  the  lands  on  the  hills  (No.  10)  in  DenkanikOta  were 
surveyed  and  assessed  as  in  the  plains,  and  always  remained  under  amSni. 

The  Arunattimalai  in  the  Salem  Taluk  and  GhittSri  in  Tenkaraikottai 
were,  at  the  time  of  the  permanent  settlement,  included  in  mittas,  and 
reverted  to  Government  with  the  mittas.  The  latter  hill  was  included  in 
the  Adikftrapatti  Mitta,  which  came  under  amfini  in  Mr.  Cockbum's  time. 
It  appears  that  the  Mittadftr  used  to  rent  out  the  hill  to  D6vftnda  Gounden, 
the  headman  of  the  MalaiySli  caste,  who  charged  a  disGretionaiy,  ornmndtibf 
assessment  on  cultivated  lands  without  any  uniform  principle.  When  the 
mitta  was  resumed,  a  money  assessment  was  fixed  on  occupied  lands  at 
8  annas  per  kuli  of  Acres  0-33-14.  The  lands  were  not  measured,  their 
extent  being  merely  estimated.  This  system  continues  to  the  present  day. 

The  Kamam  and  Manigar  were  paid  at  the  same  rates  as  all  others  in 
the  Bfirahmahal.    A  Tandalgftr  was  fJlowed  at  Bupees  8-7-2  per  annum. 

The  Arun^ttimalai  also  reverted  to  Government  in  Cockbum's  time. 
The  system  of  revenue  administration  conoeming  this  hill  is  mentioned 
below  in  treating  of  Mr.  Gleig's  administration. 

All  the  other  hills  were,  as  stated  in  the  above  extract  of  Mr.  Cockbum's 
Jamftbandi  Beport  for  Fasli  1229,  nominally^  constituted  mittas,  with  a 
permanent  b$riz  fixed  for  them,  for  which  amount  they  continued  to  be 
rented  to  the  headmen  of  the  Malaiyftlis.  These  renters  were  gradually 
dispensed  with,  and  the  hills  taken  under  Government  management.  In  Fkali 


'  An  average  beris  waa  fixed  as  for  all  other  mittas,  but  they  were  not  sold.    For  tkt 
reason  of  this,  see  Mr.  Glcig's  Report  on  the  Shevaroya,  p.  405,  »q.  inff. 
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1230  the  Jayfidi  and  YSlagiri  hills  in  the  TirupatQr  Taluk  came  under  amfini, 
i.e.,  the  renters  were  dispensed  with,  and  Ihe  revenue  was  collected  from  the 
Malaijrftli  ryots  direct.  The  system  adopted  in  assessing  the  lands  on  these 
hOk  will  be  found  under  Mr.  Lockhart's  ooUectorate,  vide  mfray  p.  413,  »q. 
Baiiag  Mr.  Cockbum's  administration  of  the  district,  the  mittae  still 
Mittadiri  srsteni.    ^^i^tinued,  in  rapid  succession,  to  revert  to  Gk>yemment. 

In  the  year  in  which  he  took  charge  of  the  district,  the 
permanent  jamfi  of  the  Jftri  estates  was  Bupees  11,34,797-3-11,  and  by  the 
time  he  gave  over  charge  it  was  reduced  to  Bupees  6,07,197-11-2,  the 
estates  asseesed  with  the  difference,  Bupees  5,27,599-8-9,  having  come 
under  amSni.^  This  may  be  traced  in  some  degree  to  the  determination  of 
Oovemment  to  purchase  them,  and  consequently  to  outbid  private  pur- 
chasers, and  partly  to  the  low  value  of  landed  estates  in  these  days.  There 
were  other  reasons  as  noticed  above. 

The  Mittadfirs  did  not  adhere  to  any  fixed  principle  as  to  charg^g  assess- 
ment on  lands.  In  some  eases  they  gave  pattas  for  sums  less,  and  in  others 
greater,  than  the  survey  rates ;  and  when  the  mittas  reverted  to  Gk>vem- 
nient,  these  rates  continued  for  some  time.  This  seriously  attracted  Mr. 
Oockbum's  notice  in  Faali  1236,  when  he  intended  to  restore  all  lands  to 
survey  rates ;  but  the  task  was  left  to  be  completed  by  his  successor,  Mr. 
Orr,  in  Faalis  1239  to  1242.  The  Mittadfirs  made  certain  alterations  in  the 
ease  of  nanja  bfighftyat  cultivation,  which,  however,  remained  unaltered 
even  under  amftni  {oide  Orr's  administration). 
In  March  1823  a  Sub-Collector  was  appointed  to  the  district,  and  the 
Bab-Collectar         ^^  officer  of  that  grade  was  Mr.  O.  D.  Drury,  who  was 

put  in  charge  of  the  four  Bsrahmahal  taluks.    His  head- 
quarters  appear  to  have  been  fixed  at  Krishnagiri  or  Tirupattlr,'   but 
he  seems  to  have  resided  mostly  at  Salem. 
In  FasU  12S6  all  lands,  ineluding  waste,  in  Denkanikdta  and  Hostlr  were 
Field  nmnben.       nieasured  and  stones  planted  with  numbers  engraved  on 

them  to  define  the  limits.    In  the  Salem  Taluk  numbers 
were  given  to  fields  in  some  villages,  but  there  was  no  definition  of  boun- 
daries by  stones. 
Mr.  Oockbum  introduced  a  new  system  in  the  payment  of  salaries  to  the 
VTTium  offi  Kamams  and  Manigars  of  the  Talaghftt  Division  from 

*^^  Fasli  1236.    Hitherto  they  had  been  paid  according  to 

the  percentages  fixed  by  Bead  (t^  Hukumnftma),  but  it  was  now  settied 
that  these  officers  should  be  paid  from  the  bSiis  of  eaeh  year  at  the  per- 
centage which  the  value  of  inftms  in  Dilrmati  bore  to  the  bSriz  of  that  year. 
This  system  continued  until  superseded  by  the  revision  of  vSlage  establish- 
ments  in  FasH  1287.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  change  was  unknown  to 
the  subsequent  (Collectors,  Messrs.  Qrr  and  GBeig,  and  consequently  to  th» 
Board,  who  were  always  imder  the  impression  that  Bead's  percentages 
continued  to  obtain. 
It  was  in  1828  that  a  horse  dep6t  was  establisiied  at  MattakSri  near 
Bemoimt  Depdt      Hosftr.    The  history  of  this  is  given  in  the  HosOr  Taluk 

Notice,  vide  Chap.  VI,  Vol.  11. 
^^-^^■~»^^  ■  ■  ■  I  ■  I         .  ■  ■ ..  ■  ^  ■—  ■  ■  ^        111 

1  Vide  Board's  GirotOar,  llth  Aagust  1821,  and  Board's  Proceedings,  dated  27tlk  April 
1815. 
'  Seventy  miles  from  Salem. 
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It  was  in  Mr.  Cockbum's  time  that  the  present  Hos^  kacheri  was  built' 
The  exact  jear  in  which  it  was  finished  is  not  known. 

In  1829  certain  charges  were  brought  ag^nst  Mr.  Gockbnm,  to  inquire 
into  which  Mr.  McDoneU  was  appointed  as  commissioner.  Mr.  Cookbnm 
was  finally  dismissed.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  administration  he  became 
too  indolent  for  work,  and  his  subordinates  took  unlimited  advantage  of  this. 
All  these  subordinates  were  dismissed  and  the  office  was  thoroughly  reorgan- 
ized on  his  successor  taking  charge. 

Mr.  Crawley,  the  Sub-OoUector,  held  the  charge  of  the  district  from  12th 
May  to  2nd  Noyember  1829,  when  the  Principal  Collector,  Mr.  Orr,  joined 
the  district. 

Mr.  Cockbum  appears  to  have  been  wanting  in  decision  of  character, 
though  not  wanting  in  a  desire  to  further  the  interests  of  the  district.  He 
appears  often  to  have  hit  upon  the  right  course,  and  some  of  his  recommend- 
ations were  far-sighted ;  but  this  is  possibly  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  a  happy 
accident  than  to  penetration  of  judgment,  for  he  seems  to  have  been 
swayed  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment  and  yaoillation  marks  his  every 
movement.  His  numerous  orders  and  attempts  at  formalizing  the  Bevenne 
system  denote  a  certain  amount  of  energy  and  industry,  but  these  appear 
to  have  flagged,  and  it  was  not  disadvantageous  to  tiie  district  that  its 
fortunes  catne  to  be  entrusted  to  the  stronger  hands  of  his  successors. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  administration  of  Mr.  Orr  and  the  other 
successors  of  Mr.  Cockbum,  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  resume  the  histoiy 
of  kaul  and  the  land  assessment,  which  was  broken  off  at  page  349  supra. 
We  have  seen  there  that  two  evils  in  the  working  of  the  kaul  83rBtem  had 
come  prominently  into  view,  viz.,  (a)  the  evil  resulting  from  the  working  of 
the  kauls  by  the  heads  of  villages,  and  (6)  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
ryots  in  trying  to  get  rid  of  their  over-assessed  lands  when  they  wished  to 
take  up  kmd  on  kaul,  a  difficulty  surmounted  only  by  ''  great  difficolly  or 
by  bribery." 

**  This  latter  error  Mr.  John  Orr  had  at  once  rectified ;  but  to  move  in  the 
D  V        294       <^^^  matter  was  more  difficult,  and,  sooner  than  do  aught 

that  could  tend  to  shake  the  trust  of  the  ryots  in  the 
unswerving  good  faith  of  the  Government,  these  acts  of  the  late  Collector, 
though  utterly  imauthorized,  and,  however  well  intentioned,  equally  illegal, 
were  allowed  to  stand,  as  they  affected  injuriously  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  State  alone."  The  kaul  rules  were  revised  in  1833,  ''  and  no  land,  from 
^  that  date,  was  allowed  to  be  held  free  of  assessment  for 

''  more  than  one  year,  however  long  it  might  have  previ- 

ously lain  waste ;  and  again,  ten  years  later,  the  scope  of  these  roles  was 
contracted  still  more.  On  the  latter  occasion  it  was  declared  that  no  lands 
should  be  considered  entitled  to  kaul  that  had  been  cultivated  within  five 
years ;  though  up  to  that  period  a  three-years'  fallow  had  been  considered 
a  full  qualification  for  the  temporary  reduction  of  the  survey  rates."  It  may, 
however,  be  mentioned  here,  by  anticipation,  that  no  artificial  restrictions 
were  needed  to  bring  kauls  to  an  end,  for,  though  the  fortunate  posseesois  of 
permanent  kauls  were  only  allowed  a  life  interest,  they  did  not  care  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  concession,  but  threw  up  the  lands  held  on  kaul  tenure- 


1825  or  1826. 
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This  is  a  surprising  fact,  and  the  explanation  is  a  telling  argmnent  against 
Bead's  settlement  This  explanation  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Oleig  in  1845, 
when  he  had  known  the  district  seven  years.  In  informing  the  Board  of 
Bevenue  that  the  haul  tenures  were  ererywhere  falling  in,  he  adds  ''  notwith- 
standing the  apparently  favourable  terms  on  which  these  lands  are  held,  it 
IB  curious  to  observe  how  rapidly  they  have  been  relinquished ;  from  which 
it  might  be  inferred  that  the  fixed  assessment  generally  \b  too  high,  when 
lands  held  even  at  three-quarters  of  it  are  not  permanently  occupied.'' 

This  same  Collector  had  hit  the  same  blot  in  his  report  to  Uie  Board  in 
1839,  where  he  contests  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Board  regarding  the 
assessment  in  the  following  terms :  **  The  Board,  in  paragraph  22  of  their 
-  Proceedings  on  the  settlements  of  1838,  refer  to  the 

*>  PP'      >  acknowledged  lightness  of  the  land-tax  throughout  Salem 

generally,  compared  with  what  it  is  in  the  other  districts  referred  to ;  but 
from  the  recollection  I  possess,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  average 
assessment  on  the  dry  lands  in  Salem  will  show  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  neighbouring  districts.  In  some  parts,  it  is  true,  the  rates  are  not 
hardy  especially  in  those  settled  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Munro ;  but  over 
a  great  portion,  especially  below  the  ghats,  the  assessment  is  high ;  and  to 
this  cause  must  be  mainly  attributed  the  extension  of  the  kaul  system,  which, 
as  I  have  before  said,  if  suddenly  restricted  before  reduction  takes  place  in 
the  over-assessed  lands,  a  considerable  loss  of  revenue  will  be  the  probable 
result." 
In  1842  again  he  reiterates  the  same  views  as  to  the  crushing  effect  of  the 

settlement  rates  of  1796,  and  **  recorded  his  opinion,  after  a 
''  ^'  careful  investigation  of  the  past,  that  kaul  had  been  chiefly 

granted,  not  on  the  real  waste  lands,  as  the  Board  would  wish  to  think,  but  on 
the  highly-assessed  lands,  which  had  become  waste  in  consequence  [of  over- 
assessment]."    If  a  further  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  views  is  needed,  it 

was  supplied  when  ^*  the  Board  of  Bevenue  had  discovered 
'*  at  last  that  the  best  lands,  which  at  the  survey  had  been 

assessed  at  the  highest  rates,  were  now  being  held  systematically  on  kaul, 
instead  of  those  waste  lands  which  had  not  been  cultivated  from  time 
immemorial,  and  for  which  these  favourable  terms,  as  a  general  rule,  should 
alone  be  granted."  To  this  the  Collector  replied  by  a  short  statement  in 
figures  showing  "  that  the  average  assessment  on  those  lands  of  which  the 

kaul  had  arrived  at  half  the  survey  rate,  exceeded  consider- 
ably the  general  average  of  the  fully  assessed  'drylands' 
then  under  cultivation  throughout  the  whole  district."  A  step,  however, 
of  graver  importance  than  a  mere  revision  of  the  kaul  rules  was  taken  when 
the  Board  began  to  interfere  with  that  '.freedom  of  cultivation '  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  merits  of  Head's  administration.  The  opening  which  this 
power  gave  the  ryots  to  change  their  heavily  assessed  lands  for  others  which 
they  could  cultivate  with  some  hope  of  profit  was  considered  objectionable, 
and  a  remedy  worse  than  the  evil  was  to  be  applied.  It  is  not  fair,  however, 
to  judge  the  Board  by  the  light  of  later  events  ;  each  social  problem  has  to 
be  worked  out  by  the  lights  available  when  it  presents  itself ;  if  the  course 
pursued  be  not  in  accordance  with  the  true  principles  of  economy  evil  results 
follow,  which,  in  their  turn,  suggest  the  appropriate  remedy,  which  is  then 
applied  and  posterity  profits  by  past  eaom.    It  was  with  the  best  of 
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inteatLons  therefore  tliat  ''  the  Bereaue  Board  and  the  Collector  oommeiieed 

a  course  of  minute  interference  with  the  farming  economy 
'*^'  of  the  ryots,  that  was  clearly  and  utterly  opposed  to  the 

enlightened  spirit  in  whidi  Bead  had  drawn  up  the  rules  of  the  ryotwari 
system.  And  from  checking  the  changes  in  Uie  extent  of  the  holdings, 
when  the  holders  held  *  kaul,'  the  revenue  authorities,  as  they  found  that 
the  highly  assessed  and  most  productive  lands  throughout  the  counlzy  were 
being  gradually  relinquished,  taking  a  step  still  more  dangerous,  began  to 
prevent  freedom  of  cultivation,  where  kaul  did  not  exist."  In  commenting 
on  the  settlement  of  1835,  the  Board  had  already  intimated  to  Mr.  Orr  their 
fears  that  the  kaul  system  had  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  reg^ular  occupation 
of  lands  fully  assessed. 

'<  With  reference  to  their  remarks,  the  Principal  Collector  states  that  no 

js^^,-  M    oases  of  ryots  relinquishing  the  last  year  lands  which  they 

the  Board  ofReve-  ^1^^  before  cultivated  at  the  full  assessment,  and  taking 
nue  on  Settlement    new  lands  on  kaul  this  year,  have  occurred.    He  adds, 

that  the  standing  rules  on  the  subject  are  snffident  to 
prevent  this ;  but  the  Board  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  rule  to  prevent  a 
ryot,  who  has  thrown  up  a  part  of  his  patkat  land  in  one  year,  from  taking 
land  on  kaul  in  the  next ;  though  there  is  a  bar  to  his  taking  land  on  kaul 
instead  of  patkat  land  relinquished  in  the  same  year ;  and  even  in  the  same 
year,  it  would  seem  that  it  may  be  done  by  a  substitution  of  names. 

''The  Principal  Collector  states  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
great  portion  of  the  land  newly  taken  upon  kaul  has  been  taken  by  the  princi- 
pal resident  cultivators  for  the  new  settlers ;  but  it  is  possible  that  a  part 
may  have  been  taken  by  resident  cultivators  in  the  names  of  others,  instead 
of  land  for  which  they  were  before  paying  the  full  assessment. 

''  What  the  Board  intend  by  these  remarks  is  merely  to  excite  Ihe  atten- 
tion of  the  Principal  Collector  to  the  practical  working  of  the  kaul  systemt 
which  appears  to  them  to  be  a  subject  of  much  importance,  requiring  vigilant 
observation  when  the  land  taken  upon  kaul  is  not  immemorial  waste,  but 
has  been  under  cultivation  within  a  few  years.  It  is  worthy  of  inquiry  by 
whom  it  was  formerly  cultivated,  and  whether  any  connection  subsists 
between  the  former  cultivator  and  new  occupant ;  and  circumstances  diould 
be  noted  for  reference  in  considering  the  operation  of  the  system." 

Ignoring  the  stringent  instructions  which  had  been  issued,  when  he  first 
joined  the  district,  to  secure  that  freedom  of  cultivation  whichos  an  essential 
element  in  the  ryotwari  system,  Mr.  Orr  promised  obedience,  and  states  that 
''  instructions  have  been  already  issued  to  the  several  Tahmldars,  directiiig 
their  vigUant  attention  to  the  subject,  and  requiring  them,  when  waste  land, 
which  has  been  under  cultivation  within  a  few  years,  is  taken  on  kaul,  to 
ascertain  by  whom  it  was  formerly  cultivated,  and  whether  any  oonneetioa 
subsisto  between  the  former  cultivator  and  the  new  occupant;  and  also  to 
note  for  reference^  when  a  patkatdar  takes  up  land  on  kaul,  whether  he  has 
relinquished,  in  the  preceding  year,  any  portion  of  the  extent  of  his  patkat 
land,  and  whether  there  has  been  any  collusion  by  the  substttution  of 
names.  And,  to  provide  against  ryots  relinquishing  the  whole  or  part  of 
their  patkat  lands,  and  even  throwing  up  their  kaul  lands  before  the  expir- 
ation of  the  kauls,  the  Tahsildars  have  been  directed  to  obtain  sufficient 
security  from  such  as  they  had  season  to  suspect  applied  for  iheax  with  that 
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mtentioiL,  and  also  from  those  whom  they  thought  of  unsettled  habits,  and 
would  likely  abecond  before  their  kanl  lands  arrived  at  the  full  assessment." 
It  was  no  doubt  the  abuse  of  kaul  which  had  warped  the  mind  of  the 
Boardf  but  the  consequence  was  deplorable,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  remedy 
suggested  was  almost  patent. 
"  Kaul  was  now  to  be  checked,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Board, 

by  inquiring  not  only  into  the  village  registers  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  past  year,  but  into  the  conneotionB  that 
might  exist  amongst  a  himdred  thousand  ryots,  into  the  village  registers  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  which  in  this  country,  unfortunately,  were  no 
portion  of  the  pubUc  records,  and  thirdly  by  the  dairvoyauce  of  fourteen 
Tahsildars,  as  to  what  might  be  the  plans  of  each  applicant  for  kaul  in 
another  two  or  three  years  I''  This  however  was  not  all ;  in  1883,  the  year 
(tf  the  most  terrible  famine  but  one  which  the  district  has  known  in  a  himdred 
years,  a  code  of  rules,  militating  against  the  kaul  concessions,  was  framed, 
and  it  was  introduced  in  the  following  year.  In  one  rule  of  this  code  '*  it 
Dvt        306        ^**  provided  that  *  any  ryots  who  held  direct  of  Govem- 

ment,  and  gave  up  such  lands  to  cultivate  instead  fields 
belonging  to  Zamindfirs  or  other  landed  proprietors,  should  themselves,  if 
the  lands  so  relinquished  were  not  cultivated  by  others,  be  still  responsible 
fcHT  the  assessment  thereon.'  And  on  this  rule  it  was  remarked,  that 
the  Board  felt  tfeiy  thmbtfiU  whether  U  he  proper  to  make  the  ryots  pay  for  the 
land  so  relinquished,  if  the  usual  conditions  in  giving  up  a  portion  of  the 
holding  had  been  duly  observed.''  The  Board,  however,  was  content  with 
recording  this  faint  protest,  and,  seemingly  repenting  themselves  of  their 
moderation,  went  a  step  farther.  '*  Free  to  take  up,  free  to  relinquish 
annually  each  field,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  theirs  for  ever,  so  long 

Tx         »^  •^m      c»  the  survey  assessment  was  duly  paid,  under  Bead  the 
B.,  pp.  306, 807.  X     i_  ___.  J.  k       M  -j^  i>   J 

ryots  knew  no  restramt:  now,  after  forty  years  had 
passed  away,  a  harsher  policy  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  Board  of 
BmfMm  0om  an  to  remark  ihai  '  the  ryot  hm  no  ri§M  topiek  otU  the  heetJUlde  of 
Ui  kMin^,  and  to  leaive  the  remainder  waete?  "  One  effect  of  this  ruling  was 
actually  to  place  the  ryotwari  tenant  in  a  worse  position  than  that  occupied 
by  his  neighbour  on  the  Zamindftri  lands.  AsMr.  Dykes  observes,  ''  each 
single  field  had  been  duly  surveyed,  and  assessed  on  its  own  intrinsic  value. 

lb        308  309     ^  ^^  '^^^  ^^^'  ^®  ^'^  J^^y  ^^^  ^^  fields,  in  the  next 

said,  <  I  have  only  seven  now,'  and  under  the  regula- 
tions claimed  a  patta  for  those  seven,  by  what  right  could  the  Ck>llector 
refuse  it?  He  is  bound  to  compel  a  Zamindfir  to  give  a  patta,  when 
the  terms  are  fair  and  equitable ;  and,  where  there  has  been  a  survey 
assessment  fixed  on  the  lands,  Hiose  are  the  terms  by  whidi  he  must  be 
guided. 

''In  the  survey  of  Salem,  it  was  distinctly  laid  down  that  each  field  was 
assemed  as  a  separate  holding,  and  could  the  Zamindftr  legally  be  allowed 
to  plead  that  the  nature  of  these  survey  rates  had  altered  cm  those  ten 
fields,  because  temporarily  held  by  one  man  ?  Where  the  land  is  cultivated 
under  the  ryotwari  tenure,  the  OoUector  in  this  respect  stands  in  tho 
position  of  a  Zamindfir,  and  justice  demands  that  the  law  as  regards  tho 
ryot  should  be  alike  in  both  cases. 

''  It  might  be  disagreeable  to  some  to  see  the  ryots  picking  out  the  best 
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fields  of  their  patkat  or  holding,  whilst  to  others  it  would  be  a  source  of 
satisfaction,  as  insuring  the  growth  of  agricultural  capital,  and  so  securing 
on  the  surest  foundations  the  extension  of  cultiyation  and  the  permanent 
good  of  the  country.  But  whatever  might  have  been  the  yiews  of  those  in 
power  at  that  time  as  to  the  results  that  would  ensue  from  insisting  on  the 
retention  of  all  these  ten  fields,  each  of  which  is  a  distinct  and  separate 
holding,  assuredly  there  is  no  legal  right  which  would  authorize  such 
compulsion  in  the  Salem  District. 

**  The  rich  could  easily  evade  the  rule,  and  so  did  not  care  to  tzy  the  point 
in  a  court  of  law ;  whilst  with  the  poor,  in  this  case,  might  has  been 
right." 

Nor  was  the  ruling  of  the  Board  against  freedom  of  cultivation  allowed 

to  remain  a  dead  letter,  as  in  1886  the  Board  wanted  "  to  be  informed 

«^^  ..^     whether  there  were  any  restrictions  at  all  on  ryots  relin- 

74.,  pp.  809, 810.  s  X.'       M^  x  ..         *  xu   •    v  u- 

'^'^  quishing  from  year  to  year  any  portion  of  their  holding ; 

to  which  the  OoUeotor  replied  that  there  was  no  such  check  on  the  lyots  in 
this  district,  save  that  they  must  do  so  before  the  commencement  of  the 
season  for  next  year's  cultivation,  and  '  by  whole  fields ;'  that  is  to  say,  as 
the  land  was  surveyed  cmd  assessed. 

''  Such,  it  has  been  shown,  had  been  the  ostensible  rule  from  the  first ;  and 
to  the  merits  of  this  Salem  system  Mr.  Qleig,  in  1839,  when  reporting  on 
the  state  of  the  district,  bore  testimony  in  the  following  able  lines,  which,  it 
would  seem,  required  but  to  be  read  to  be  conclusive  also  of  the  real  use  to 
which  kaul  had  been  put  in  Salem : — 

''  <  As  a  general  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  so  large  an  applica- 
tion of  the  kaul  system  can  neither  eventually  be  profitable  to  the  people 
nor  the  Government,  as  it  prevents  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  Isnd, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  necessary  labour  after  two  or  three  years'  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  this  district  which  render 
it  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  great  present  change  would  operate  for 
the  benefit  of  either.'  "  In  fact,  there  were  only  two  alternatives ;  to  sUow 
kaul,  with  all  its  faults,  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  freedom  of  cultivation 
to  alleviate  the  errors  of  Bead's  assessment ;  or  to  revise  the  whole  setde- 
ment,  which  would  have  been  the  most  statesmanlike  and  best  way  out  of 
the  dilemma,  as  Mr.  Oleig  proceeds  to  point  out.  *'  Were  those  higUj- 
assessed  lands  profitable  at  the  full  assessment,  they  would  not  be  relin- 
quished, as  they  almost  invariably  are,  when  they  come  to  that  rate ;  and  it 
is  also  in  vain  to  expect  that  any  rules  or  orders  will  induce  aman  to  bestow 
his  time  and  labour  on  lands  which  do  not  remunerate  him.  The  oonie- 
quence  which  I  would  therefore  anticipate  from  placing  any  very  msteiial 
hindrance  to  the  cultivation  of  these  lands  on  kaul  would  be  their  being 
thrown  oi^t  of  cultivation  altogether, — an  effect  of  over^tazation,  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  is  already  in  operation. 

''  If  it  was  proposed  to  cause  the  ryots  to  take  a  portion  of  tiie  higher 
assessed  lands  with  those  of  the  lower  rated  now  on  hand,  this  would  inteilere 
with  the  freedom  of  cultivation  now  enjoyed  by  Salem  lyots,  and  to  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  is  to  be  attributed  the  punctuality  of  their 
payments.  It  would  also  have  the  effect  of  driving  many  ryots  ht)m  their 
present  holdings  to  take  lands  under  the  Zamindftrs,  who  are  ready  enoogh 
to  give  reductions,  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  their  people." 
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• 

la  fact  Mr.  Qleig's  argument  was  that  *^  these  lands  clearly  oould  not 

be  cultivated  with  profit  at  the  full  rates  fixed  upon  them 
'*^'  at  the  survey,  and  therefore  were  abandoned,  to  be  again 

re-oocupied  on  kaul  after  lying  for  a  few  years  fallow.  It  was,  howtvsr,  the 
opimon  at  Madras  that  this  gsneral  move  from  the  best  surveif-assesud  lands  toas 
the  resuU  of  a  *  freedom  of  cultivation^  only  recently  given  to  the  ryots.^* 
Mr.  Orr's  rules  favouring  freedom  of  cultivation  were  only  ten  years  old,  and 
might  be  treated  as  recent  and  open  to  revision ;  but  the  same  spirit 
pervaded  the  administration  of  Mr.  Gockbum  twenty  years  before.  Nor 
was  it  even  here  that  the  origin  of  this  judicious  concession  was  to  be  found,  for 
**  the  ryotwari  system  had  been  organized  in  this  very  district ;  and  the  code 

then  published,  had  it  been  consulted,  would  of  course  have 
*'  ^^'  '  *  shown  in  every  line  that  the  whole  scheme  was  founded 
altogether  and  entirely  on  perfect  freedom  of  cultivation;  but  that  was 
written  a  long  time  ago;  was  now  buried  under  heaps  of  records;  was 
probably  utterly  unknown  to  any  one  member  of  that  Board ;  and  sooner 
than  look  back  forty  years,  with  true  English  love  of  assimilation,  it  was 
determined  to  cure  this  injurious  transfer  of  labour  from  the  more  produc- 
tive to  the  less  fertile  and  lighter-assessed  lands,  by  adopting  the  system 
pursued  in  BeUary,  a  country  on  the  other  side  of  Maisur,  and  between 
which  and  Salem  there  was  scarce  one  single  point  of  resemblance."-  All 
these  and  other  objections  Mr.  Oleig  pointed  out  in  detail  (cf .  Dykes,  pp. 
313-316),  showing  that  no  financial  necessity  existed  for  the  innovation,  as 
the  revenue  was  actually  Bupees  36,804  above  the  average  of  forty  years 
from  1801,  and  reiterating  his  hopes  that,  as  the  practice  of  calling  on  the 
ryot  to  give  up  equal  portions  of  his  good  and  bad  lands  had  never  obtained 
in  Salem,  it  would  not  be  introduced,  when,  to  all  appearances,  the  district 
was  steadily  advancing  to  prosperity.  The  Board  still  remained  obdurate, 
and,  though  the  records  were  in  their  own  office,  called  for  a  report  as  to 
the  usages  of  the  district  before  Mr.  Cockbum's  rules  were  published. 
Mr.  Gleig  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  this  opening,  and  forwarded  in  reply  the 
foUowing  extract  from  a  report  by  Major  Madeod  who  was  in  charge  in 
1801. 

''  Every  farmer,"  writes  Major  llacleod,  ''  is  aUowed  the  exclusive  right 
to  all  the  lands  he  occupies,  so  long  as  he  may  continue  to  pay  the  rent 
which  is  fixed  on  the  fields  that  he  possesses.  He  may  relinquish  one  or 
more  of  his  fields  without  prejudice  of  his  right  to  the  fields  he  may  retain, 
but  his  right  to  a  particular  field  ceases  from  the  period  of  his  giving  it 
up ;  that  is,  from  the  season  of  his  dedanng  that  he  will  no  longer  occupy 
it.  A  field  as  it  stands  in  the  register  cannot  be  subdivided,  and  if  a 
farmer  cultivates  a  tenth  part  only  of  a  field,  he  must  pay  the  rent  of  the 
whole  field  for  that  year."  And  Macleod  was  only  carrying  out  the  policy 
of  Bead,  who  gave  to  the  Salem  ryots  ''  perfect  and  entire  freedom  of 
cultivation."  Mr.  Gleig,  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  all  conmiendation,  enlarges 
on  the  subject  as  follows  : — ''It  thus  appears  that  this  unrestricted  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  their  land  is  a  usage  of  very  long  standing  in  the  Salem 
District ;  and  I  confess,  taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  the 
Salem  ryots,  I  should  be  grieved  to  see  any  measure  adopted  that  would 
tend  in  the  least  degree  to  deprive  them  of  this  right.  After  so  long  a 
period  as  has  elapsed  since  the  lands  in  this  district  were  assessed,  it-is  not 
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. jto  be  supposed  that  they  retain  the  same  relative  valae  now  as  then.   A 
'-poor  xyot  and  constant  cropping  soon  bring  highly-rated  lands  to  an  inferior' 
Talue ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  a  ryot  who  can  afford  to  do  justice  to  his 
farm  can  bring  inferior  lands  to  equal  in  value  the  highly  assessed. 

**  In  the  objections  of  the  Board  that  unlimited  freedom  would  be  inoon* 
sistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  public  revenue  and  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  individuals ;  that,  instead  of  protecting  and  relieving  the  great 
body  of  cultivators,  it  would  enable  the  substantial  and  influential  few  to 
select  and  retain  the  best  locations,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  village  com* 
munity,  I  think  the  Board  have  taken  a  limited  view. 

''  Ajs  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  no  ryot  will  quit  lands  which  yield 
liim  a  profitable  return,  unless  he  can  find  others  of  more  value.  The 
welfare  of  the  ryots  is  the  foundation  of  revenue  prosperity.  There  is  no 
<doubt  that  his  profits  will  eventually  be  placed  in  the  land ;  and  I  shoaid 
rather  consider  any  impediment  to  his  employing  his  labour  and  capital  as 
was  most  suitable  to  his  own  views,  a  bar  to  revenue  improvement* 

**  As  regards  the  substantial  few  getting  and  keeping  possession  of  the 
best  locations,  to  the  prejudice  of  other  members  of  the  village  community, 
it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  the  great  object  we  should  strive  to  attain. 
The  gpreat  want  is  capital  among  our  cultivators ;  and  whoever  possesses  it 
will  no  doubt  command  the  best  possessions.  And  it  is  well  it  should  be  so ; 
for  superior  land  in  the  hands  of  a  poor  cultivator  is  a  constantly  decreasing 
source  of  wealth ;  and  the  attempts  so  often  made  in  this  oountiy  to  protect 
the  poorer  classes,  and  keep  all  on  an  equal  footing,  are  mere  fancies.  For 
the  possessor  of  capital  must  enjoy  the  advantages  it  ought  to  insure  him, 
whe^er  employed  on  land  or  dsewhere ;  and  the  idea  of  forcing  a  man  to 
retain  an  unprofitable  location  is  equaUy  futile;  no  one  will,  under  any 
circumstances,  give  his  time  and  labour  without  a  profitable  return." 

Mr.  Gleig  further  showed  that  the  rule  could  only  operate  to  lay  the  land 
waste  and  keep  heavy  balances  outstanding  as,  when  the  holdings  of  6S 
per  cent,  of  the  ryots  were  under  Bupees  10  they  could  not  give  up  good 
and  .bad  equally,  but  could  only  resign  or  retain  their  entire  holdings.  He 
adds  that  '^  in  districts  where  this  system  does  obtain,  it  is  easily  evaded. 
There  is  no  prohibition  against  a  person  selling  any  portion  of  his  landB» 
and  the  unprofitable  fields  are  nominally  sold  to  a  poor  dependent ;  payment 
is  made  for  one  year,  and  in  the  next  the  whole  of  the  portion  sold  is  given 
up  by  the  purchaser. 

**  This  was  tiie  plan  pursued  when  I  was  in  Cuddapah,  and  I  fancy  it 
may  be  found  ebewhere.  In  comparing  Salem  with  other  districts,  I  wonU 
Bamestly  solicit  the  Board's  attention  to  the  difference  in  the  droumstanoes 
of  the  people  inhabiting  each,  before  assimilating  a  system  of  management 
which,  though  innocuous  in  the  one,  might  be  very  prejudicial  to  the 
other.''  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  Board  refused  to  be  persuaded, 
and,  in  1844,  a  fourth  sot  of  rules  was  promulgated  to  the  ryots  of  Salem, 
in  one  of  which  the  objectionable  rule  against  freedom  of  cultivation  was 
distinctly  enunciated.  The  other  rules  of  what  was  called  the  Fiscal  Oode  of 
1844  are  of  no  concern  now.  They  are  to  be  found  in  Dykes'  book,  pages 
453-69.  The  rule  now  specially  referred  to  was  this :  **  If  any  ryot  wiahei 
to  relinquish  a  part  of  his  patkat,  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  provided 
it  is  a  whole,  and  so  situated  that  it  can  be  conveniently  cultivated  by 
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snother  who  may  choose  to  take  it  up ;  or  gwe  up  good  and  Mf  together  in 
fa^  proportions :  and  shaU  on  no  account  ho  permitted  to  throw  up  had  lands 
almu"  Mr.  Gleig  had  already  pointed  out  how  the  rule  was  evaded  in 
other  places  in  which  it  was  in  force :  there  was  another  loop-hole  which 
the  Board  had  not  foreseen.    If  "  good  and  bad  were  to  be  relinquished 

*  in  fair  proportions,'  in  order  that  they  might  form  an 
•       eligible  holding  for  another,  they  might  be  so  relin- 
quished ;  but  who  had  the  power  of  compelling  the  next  ryot  to  take  them 
up  in  these  same  fair  proportions  ? 

**  In  this  district  there  was  no  necessity  that  the  ryot  who  wished  to 
coltiyate  relinquished  land  should  also  drink  of  the  Board's  mixture ;  there 
was  not  even  a  provision  to  that  effect,  and  the  ryots  are  quite  wise  enough 
to  like  the  '  good '  in  its  pure  state,  to  take  the  *  good  *  without  the  *  bad ;' 
and  as  they  may,  they  always  have,  and  will  continue  to  take  up  lands,  not 
as  relinquished,  but  in  such  proportions  as  they  think  will  pay  best." 

Mr.  Gleig,  however,  was  not  disheartened,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Lockhart 
retomed  annually  to  the  charge.     **  In  1846  the  Bevenue  Board  was  urged 

to  aUow  at  least  that  lands  separately  taken  up  should 
•>  PP*  f  •  -j^^  similarly  relinquished,  as  such  fields  of  necessity  could 
form  no  portion  of  that '  hereditary  and  compact  holding '  which  each  and 
erery  ryot  in  the  eyes  of  the  Board  seems,  to  possess,  and  would  as  surely, 
with  freedom  of  cultivation,  recklessly  abandon."  The  Board,  however, 
were  slow  to  be  convinced,  and  in  1847  they  only  permitted  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  ryot  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Collector,  and  directed  that  the  '  ancient  rule,'  as  it  was  called,  of  '  good 
and  bad '  should  not  be  driven  over  the  ryot's  hearthstone.  A  step  further 
in  advance  was  taken  in  1850,  when  ''  the  Governor  in  Council  commanded 

that  the  ryots  of  Salem,  if  desirous  of  husbanding  their 
'  '  resources,  and  contracting  their  holdings,  should  in  future 

be  allowed  to  throw  up  at  pleasure  all  such  fields  as  they  may  have  taken  at 
one  time."  In  that  very  year  a  quarter  of  what  had  been  relinquished  before 
the  dlst  July  was  immediately  taken  up  again,  and  had,  in  fact,  never  been 
hondjide  relinquished,  as  it  was  the  good  land  which  the  ryots  had  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  with  the  bad :  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Gleig  had 
done  no  injustice  to  the  ryots  when  he  credited  them  with  being  clever  enough 
to  drive  a  ooach-and-four  through  the  Board's  rule  of  '  good  and  bad.'  It  ia 
a  matter  of  some  surprise,  considering  how  the  fact  was  ignored  or  evaded  in 
higher  quarters,  that  Mr.  Dykes  should,  so  far  back  as  1 850,  have  formulated 
what  was  really  the  burning  question  of  the  time,  viz.,  the  necessity  for 
reducing  the  assessment,  which  left  an  insufficient  margin,  or  none  at  all,  for 
the  ryot.  The  cause  which  had  largely  operated  to  ruin  the  Zamindftrs  had 
also  conduced  to  drive  the  ryots  from  the  best,  and  most  heavily  assessed,  to 
the  inferior  lands  which  had  not  been  overtaxed.  ^*  Great  abundance  of 
waste  may  occasionally  tempt  the  ryots  away  from  the  survey-assessed 

*  dry '  lands,  but  the  rate  must  be  very  unfavourable 
''  ^'                 before  they  make  up  their  minds  to  abandon  the  fields 

which  are  close  to  their  village  for  the  cultivation  of  those  at  a  distance ; 
and  this  can  be  the  only  reason,  generally  speaking,  in  the  case  of  the 
'  wet '  lands,  where  ground  immediately  imder  the  tank,  that  of  necessity 
receives  the  first  and  larger  supply  of  water,  is  left  waste  for  years." 
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Ih.,  p.  448. 


A  stronger  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  could  hardly  be 
conceived  than  is  afforded  by  the  following  table  drawn 
up  in  1848 :~ 


No. 

Names  of  the  Taluks. 

Lands  surreyed  and  assessed 

• 

Dry  Cultivation. 

Wet  Cultivation. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

per  Acre 

per  Acre 

per  Acre 

per  Acre 

on  the 

on  the 

on  the 

on  the 

lands  now 

unoccupied 

lands  now 

unoccupied 

cultivated. 

lands. 

cultivated. 

lands. 

£   «.    d. 

£   8.    d. 

£    «.    d. 

£  t.    d. 

1 

TimpatOr 

0    2    5f 

0    3    4} 

0  14    3} 

0  14    9 

2 

N&mAkal 

0    2    9} 

0    4    0 

1     0    9| 

1     1    9} 

3 

Kriahnagiri 

0    1  lOl 

0    2    2} 

0  11    4} 

0  12    9} 

4 

TenlraralkOttai  .. 

0    2    11 

0    2    6} 

0    8  lo! 

-    0  10    3} 

6 

Trichexigode 
Paramatiii 

0    3    si 

0    3    6} 

0  15    3} 

0  15    Of 
0  19    6} 

6 

0    2    9$ 

0    3    1 

■ 

1     7    3} 

7 

Salem      . . 

0    3    9| 

0    3    8^ 

• 

0  16    7 

0  18    5 

8 

Dharmapuri 

0     1     9l 

0    1     8} 

0  10    6} 

0  11    5} 

9 

R&zipOr 

0    4    6| 

0    5    5} 

0  14  11} 

0  17  lOf 

10 

Sankagiridmg  .. 

0    3    4} 

0    8    5} 

0  17    8} 

0  16    8} 

11 

AttCir 

0    3    9} 

0    4    3} 

1     1     6} 

18    9 

12 

OmalQr  ..         .• 

0    8    5} 

0    8    7} 

0  12    4} 

0  13    2} 

18 

HosOr 

0    3    3 

0    2  111 

0  11     8} 

0  11    <^ 

14 

DenkanikOta 

0    8    0} 
0    2    0} 

0    2    1} 

0  10  111 

0  11    4 

15 

Mallap&di 

0    2.1 

0  10    7} 

0  12    5} 

The  discrepancy  here  is  most  noticeable  in  case  of  the  dry  lands,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Balflghftt,  which,  ceded  in  1799,  escaped  Bead's 
settlement,  enjoyed  an  enviable  position  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
district.  Nor  was  this  the  only  boon  i(x  which  the  ryots  then  had  to  be 
thankful,  for  the  BalAghftt,  as  we  have  noticed  above,  "had  not  been 
surveyed  and  assessed  when  the  Zamindftri  system  was  introduced,  and 

consequently  escaped  the  'permanent  settlement'  It 
•»  PP*  »  •  ^as  divided  into  the  two  taluks  of  Hostur  and  Denkani- 
kOta,  and  at  first  was  rented  out  to  two  ^  natives,  who  each  held  a  taluk ; 
but  in  the  second  year,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
the  Government,  setting  aside  these  large  renters,  entered  into  agreements 
for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  with  the  heads  of  the  several  villages,  who 
again,  in  their  turn,  made  the  best  arrangement  they  could  with  the  lyots 
of  those  villages.  The  Collector  of  the  district,  however,  recommended 
strongly  a  regular  survey,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  commenced,  and 
concluded  in  1804. 

''  On  three-quarters  of  the  '  dry '  land  a  money  rent  had  been  long  fixed, 
which  was  a  great  assistance,  and  the  assessment  on  the  remainder  of  the 
land  was  calculated  always  with  reference  to  the  ezx>erience  of  former 
years.  There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  extent  of  cultivation  in  these 
taluks,  and  the  results  of  the  survey  being  almost  identical  in  both,  show 
that  it  was  made  there  with  considerable  judgment,  and  that  the  welfare  of 


^  This  appears  not  to  be  quite  acciirate,  vsde  ntpra,  p.  294. 
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the  lyots  was  not  lost  sight  of,  whilst  securing  the  due  rights  of  Oovem- 
ment.'' 

Afiftll'  in  the  price  of  grain  had  also  told  heavily  on  the  ryots,  the 
eommutation  rates  having  been  too  closely  calculated  to  allow  for  this. 
The  rise  in  prices  in  the  years  following  1854  could  not  have  been  foreseen 
when  Mr.  Dykes  wrote  that  ''  with  thousands  of  acres  that  have  never 
been  occupied,  there  is  no  possibility  of  prices  rising  under  a  wise  revenue 
system ;  and  ^ese  lands  can  only,  therefore,  be  brought  under  cultivation 
by  revising  and  reducing  the  assessment,  which  should  be  done  at  once." 

Few  things  are  done  ^*  at  once  "  in  this  country ;  years  passed  before  the 
"taram-kammi"  of  Mr.  Brett  supplied  the  long-caUed-for  reform;  and 
such  is  the  restlessness  and  desire  for  change  that,  though  Mr.  Brett's 
redactions  brought  the  district  to  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity,  and 
though  both  he,  the  Director  of  Eevenue  Settlement,  and  the  Deputy 
Director  strongly  urged  the  maintenance  of  the  then  existing  status  quo, 
the  whole  system  of  assessment  was  revolutionised,  and  even  Mr.  Puckle's 
well-matured  schemes  overthrown,  under  the  auspices  and  at  the  bidding  of 
a  junior  civilian  who  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  district  or  the 
settlement,  and  had  served  only  four  years  and  nine  months  in  the  coimtryi 
of  which  twenty-one  months  had  been  passed  in  College  and  the  rest  in 
Ganjam. 

For  the  purpose  of  unity  in  the  narrative  it  has  been  necessary  to  travel 
over  many  years  of  revenue  administration  to  trace  the  workings  of  kaul, 
and  the  gradual  revelations  by  which  the  severity  of  Bead's  settlement  was 
brought  to  light :  lower  down  we  will  consider  l^e  alleviations  which  were 
effected  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  later  years ;  but  here  it  will  be 
convenient  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  period  of  Mr.  Orr's  coUectorate  and 
record  the  main  features  of  his  administration  and  of  that  of  his  immediate 
successors. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  Mr.  Orr's  attention  on 

Jam&bandi  by  joining  the  district  was  that  Native  as  well  as  European 
Native  Officers.  officers  were,  in  certain  taluks,  permitted  to  conduct  the 

jam&bandi. 

In  view  to  the  whole  district  being  settled  by  European  officers  only  he 
applied  for  the  services  of  an  additional  Sub-Collector  in  December  1829. 
An  officer  of  the  grade  of  Sub-Collector — Sir  Henry  Montgomeiy — ^was  then 
appointed  to  this  post,  which  was  maintained  for  four  faslis,  1239  to  1242. 
It  was  £rom  this  period  that  the  settlements  by  Native  officers  gradually 
ceased. 

At  the  end  of  Fasli  1239  Mr.  Orr  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Dharma- 

.  pnri,  making  Salem  the  kasba  of  both  the  Sub-Collectors. 

cnarges.    ^^  ^^  permanent  Sub-Collector  were  assigned  the  taluks 


'  This  involves  a  point  which  has  not  been  as  yet  fairly  discnssed  or  settled.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  high  prices  and  agricaltnral  prosperity  are  B3monymous :  to  push 
this  argument  to  extremes  it  wiU  hardly  be  contended  that,  in  years  of  scarcity,  when  the 
▼sine  of  the  produce  is  nil,  or  does  not  equal  the  assessment,  high  prioes  mean  prosperity 
for  the  ryot.  Improved  communications,  with  fair  seasons  at  home,  and  espedally  if 
there  he  a  demand  abroad,  may  bring  high  prices  and  with  them  profit  to  the  ryot ;  but 
vhen  bad  seasons  and  high  prices  rule,  the  former  prevent  the  ryot  from  profiting  by  the 
latter. 
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of  Nfimakal,  Paramathi,  Trichengode  and  Sankagxri,  and  to  the  additional 
Sub-Collector  the  taluks  of  Salem,  B&ziptir,  Omaltlr,  and  AttCbr,  all  the 
remaining  taluks  being  under  the  immediate  fluperintendence  of  the  Collector. 
The  taluks  of  Omaltir  and  Attur  were,  however,  subsequently  withdrawn 
from  the  additional  Sub-Collector  and  added  to  the  Collector's  charge. 
When  the  additional  Sub-CoUector  was  dispensed  with,  the  taluks  forming 
his  division  reverted  to  the  Collector's  charge. 

In  the  same  fasli  (1239)  Mr.  Orr  directed  that  the  conversion  of  survey 
measurements — whidi  had  hitherto  been  calculated  at  40  guntas  of  36  feet, 
or  51,  MO  square  feet — into  acres  in  the  Hostir  and  Denkanikota  Taluka 
should  henceforward  be  discontinued,  and  that  an  acre  should  be  calculated 
at  40  guntas  of  33  feet,  or  43,560  feet. 

The  Anjfir  and  Pachamalai  Hills  in  AttOr  were,  for  the  first  time,  brought 
under  amfini  in  Fasli  1239. 

In  Anjur  the  practice  was  to  collect  a  uniform  rate  of  8  annas  per  kuli  if 
a  hoe  was  used  in  cultivation,  and  an  assessment  varying  from  Bupees  1 
to  2  per  kuli  if  the  land  was  ploughed.  A  kuli  here  signifies  Acres  1-8-3. 
The  village  establishment  under  amftni  for  this  hill  consisted  of  one  manigar 
and  one  tandalgar  for  each  of  the  ^re  nfids,  and  one  kamam  for  the  whole 
hill.  The  tandalgar's  salary  was  a  uniform  fixed  pay  of  Bupees  10-4-5  in 
four  of  the  nftds,  but  it  was  Bupees  12-5-9  in  the  fifth.  The  manigars  and 
kamams  were  paid  as  follows  in  the  five  nSds : — 

^  ,  lCamgar*8  Pay.      Kamam's  Pay, 

^*^*  BS.   A.    P.  B8.   A.     P. 

Pail  Nadu  3    6  lOH        2    8     3i 

Edapilli  Nadu      . . 
ChittQr  Nadu 
Parakarai  Nadu  •  • 
Tirupal  Nadu 

In  the  Pachamalai  the  rates  of  assessments  were  Annas  12  per  kuli  if  a 
hoe  was  used,  and  Bupees  1  -4-*0  if  a  plough.  As  in  the  Anjtirmalai,  the  lands 
were  not  measured.  There  was  one  manigar,  a  kamam,  and  a  tandalgar ; 
tjie  two  first  were  paid  at  Bupees  3-5-4  per  cent,  of  the  bSriz  and  the  last 
at  a  fixed  salary  of  Bupees  12-9-10. 

It  appears  that  some  pressure  had  previously  been  put  on  the  ryots  to 
prevent  them  from  freely  relinquishing  lands  which  they  had  not  the  means 
to  cultivate.  Mr.  Orr  gave  them  full  liberty  in  this  respect,  subject  to  the 
one  restriction  that  the  land  resigned  should  be  a  whole  field  and  easy  of 
access  toother  ryots  for  cultivation. 

In  Fasli  1240  an  important  change  was  introduced  in  assessing  waste  lands 
and  lands  of  inferior  description  cultivated  with  superior  crops.  Hitherto 
imassessed  waste  lands  newly  cultivated,  and  dry  lands  cultivated  with  wet 
or  garden  produce,  paid  the  average  assessment  of  the  village  fixed  for 
the  particular  description  of  the  cultivation ;  but  it  is  now  ordered  that  the 
'missal  tirwa'  of  lands  of  similar  description  should  henceforward  be 
charged. 

In  the  same  year  it  was  ordered  that  numbers  should  be  given  to  all 
lands  in  the  district,  as  none  were  given  in  the  original  paimaish  in  any  of 
the  three  divisions  comprising  the  district.  In  doing  this  the  order  of  fields 
according  to  the  survey  was  retained  as  much  as  possible. 


•  • 


3  8  lOf  2  8  5| 

3  15  10}  2  5  lOiV 

5  7  Oi{  3  10  Off 

3  15  Oii  2  15  7| 
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The  completion  of  the  task  initiated  by  Mr.  Cockbnm,  of  seeming  copies 
ef  the  snzYej  accounts  for  all  Goyemment  villages^  was  the  next  thing  taken 
in  hand  and  completed  by  Mr.  Orr. 

In  the  same  fasli  (1240)  the  Board  of  Bevenue  made  two  important 
changes  in  the  kaulnSmfi.  Under  the  kauIn&mSs  of  1232  and  1234,  issued 
by  Mr.  Cockbum,  the  assessed  waste  lands  used  to  be  given  on  *  kSyam 
pdna '  kaul  or  three-fourths  assessment  in  perpetuity,  and  the  assessed 
lands  could  be  given  on  a  permanent  reduction  in  assessment  of  from  one- 
sixteenth  to  five-sixteenths  under  the  denomination  of  ''  MunSsib  "  kauls. 

The  Board  now  ordered  that  the  above  two  descriptions  of  kauls  should 
not  be  issued  in  future.  The  kftyam  p5na  kauls  granted  in  Mr.  Cockbum's 
time  remained  unaffected  till  Fasli  1246,  when,  imder  Board's  Proceedings 
dated  I7th  May  1837,  it  was  ordered  that  they  should  lapse  to  Government 
on  the  death  of,  or  transfer  by,  the  original  grantees ;  secondly,  all  kaul 
lands,  whether  cultivated  or  not,  hitherto  paid  the  assessment  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  kaul.  It  was  now  directed  that  if  any  nanja  lands  held  on 
kaul  were  laid  waste  owing  to  failure  of  water,  the  kaul  assessment  should 
be  remitted. 

Towards  the  end  of  Fasli  1241  Mr.  Orr  removed  the  head-quarters  of  the 

district  from  Dharmapuri  to  Hostir,  having  purchased  a 
J^l^^  '    bungalow  at  the  latter  place  from  Government  for  his 

occasional  residence.  Tids  bungalow  appears  to  have 
been  originally  purchased  by  Mr.  Hargrave  from  Government  funds.  The 
removal  of  the  head-quarters  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  and  yet  the 
office  remained  at  Hos^  until  1860. 

Mr.  Orr's  attention  was  seriously  attracted  by  the  diversities  of  practice 
^    .  which  obtained  in  charging  the  cocoanut  and  arecanut 

plantations  known  as  nanja  bftghfiyat.  He  made  a 
thorough  inquiry,  and  submitted  a  report  to  the  Board  in  view  to  obtaining 
sanction  for  the  adoption  of  some  uniform  principle. 

The  following  extract  from  his  report  gives  full  particulars  regarding 
the  system  in  force  from  the  beginning  of  British  administration,  and  his 
proposals  in  view  to  enforcing  uniformity  in  dealing  with  this  matter  ;^ 

*'  To  the  Presideiit  and  Memben  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  Fort  St.  George. 

'*  (Gentlemen, — ^I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Secretary*8  letter 
of  the  Slrt  January  1831,  giving  cover  to  your  Proceedings  of  the  same  date  on  the  subject 
of  the  Kaul  and  Hukunmamfts  proposed  for  Easli  1240,  and  calling  for  explanation  on 
certain  points. 

"  2.  The  delay  that  has  occurred  in  replying  to  that  communication  has  arisen  chiefly  from 
the  tedious  and  intricate  nature  of  the  investigation  relative  to  the  assessment  of  the  betel- 
nut  and  oocoanut  plantations,  the  required  information  respecting  which  I  found  could 
ul&aately  be  only  satisfactorily  obtained  by  malring  several  of  the  Hustdr  Gumastas  con- 
venant  with  the  subject,  and  then  deputing  them  to  aid  the  taluk  servants  in  the  inquiry ; 
this  necesBarily  occupied  several  months,  and  the  arranging  and  translating  of  the  informa- 
tion obtained  after  the  return  of  the  Gumastas  also  took  up  a  considerable  time^ 

**  8.  From  the  information  now  obtained  you  will  observe  there  are  eighteen  modes  of 
amsment  prevailing  in  the  district  on  productive  cocoa  and  betel  nut  plantations,  viz. : — 

1.  Punjatlrwa.  6.  Punja  bftghftyat  tlrwa. 

2.  Double  inmja  tlrwa.  7.  Double  bftgh&yat  tirwa. 

5.  Higiieflt  punja  tlrwa.  8.  Double  the  average  pui^a  bftghayat  tlrwa. 
4.  Doable  the  average  punja  tlrwa.                  9.  Assessment  on  both  punja  b*ghi&yat  land 

6.  AMoasmeat  on  both  punja  land  and  trees.  and  trees. 
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10.  Nanja  tlrwa.  16.  Double  the  ayenige  nonja  tinra. 

1 1 .  Double  nanj a  tlrwa.  16.  Aflseasment  on  both  nanja  land  and  trees. 

12.  Highest  rate  of  land  under  tanks.  17.  Cocoa  and  betel  nut  trees  rented. 

13.  Mun&sib  nanja  tlrwa.  18.  Tax  on  trees. 

14.  Average  nanja  tlrwa. 

''4.  From  the  accounts  for  the  years  immediately  after  the  survey,  it  appears  that  in 

the  Paylngh&t  and  B&rahmahal  taluks  these  plantations  were  then 
mSSuahiB^***'*^"    ^"^^^^  ^  ^^  descriptions  of  land,  punja  btghftyat  and  nanja,  and 

that  the  modes  of  assessing  them  were  few  and  simple,  viz.,  the 
assessment  of  the  land  only  until  the  trees  arrived  at  maturity,  and  afterwards  a  tax  on  the 
trees,  and,  in  some  instances,  on  the  land  as  well  as  the  trees.  Why  these  rates  were  intro- 
duced there  are  no  documents  to  show ;  but  from  the  statements  of  the  older  yamams 
(which  are  probably  correct)  it  is  understood  that  fields  of  either  description  of  land,  if 
wholly  occupied  with  trees,  paid  merely  a  tax  on  the  trees  ;  but  where  the  trees  were  dis* 
proportionately  few  to  the  extent  of  the  field,  and  admitted  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
or  when  the  field  had  a  vacant  space  admitting  of  cultivation,  an  assessment  on  the  land 
was  levied  in  addition  to  a  tax  on  the  trees.  Of  the  assessment  on  both  descriptions  of 
land  thus  formed  into  plantations,  that  on  punja  bftghftyat  is  lighter  than  on  the  nanja 
from  the  mode  of  irrigation  having  been  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  assessment. 
Punja  baghftyat  lands  can,  in  general,  be  only  watered  at  a  considerable  expense  and  labour 
from  wells  and  other  sources  by  pikotas,  while  nanja  lands  are  watered  from  tanks,  rivenf 
channels,  &c.,  by  running  water.  The  modes  prevailing  at  the  survey  are  numbered  9, 
'I6,  and  18. 

'*  6.  In  Fasli  1210,  in  his  Hukumn&ma  of  the  11th  April  1801,  Mr.  David  Cockbun 
directed  in  regard  to  these  plantations  'that  when  nanja  land  is  converted  into  nanjs 
b&ghayat,  the  survey  assessment  shall  be  collected  until  the  trees  arrive  at  maturity,  and 
afterwards  double,'  but  made  no  provision  for  punja  lands  thus  converted.  The  lery  of 
the  average  nanja  tlrwa  of  the  village  on  such  land  until  the  trees  arrive  at  maturity  and 
afterwards  double,  which  is  the  present  practice,  may  however  be  attributed  to  paragraph  15 
of  Mr.  D.  Gockbum's  Eaulnam&of  the  24th  September  1801,  which  directed  that  when  punja 
lands  are  converted  into  nanja,  the  average  tlrwa  of  all  the  assessed  nanja  lands  in  the 
village  shall  be  levied.  It  is  dear  from  this  that  if  a  punja  or  other  field  was  converted 
into  nanja  by  means  of  any  other  source  than  private  wells,  the  average  nanja  tlrwa  of 
the  village  would  be  fixed,  and  on  such,  if  betel-nut  and  oocoanut  plantations  were  formed, 
the  land  would  no  doubt  be  subject  to  the  average  nanja  tlrwa  of  the  village  until  the  trees 
arrived  at  maturity,  and  afterwards  to  double  that  average  assessment ;  similarly  punja  and 
other  lands  converted  direct  into  nanja  baghftyat,  instead  of  through  the  intermediate 
gradation  of  nanja,  {ate)  by  means  of  other  sources  than  private  weUs,  were  considered 
subject  to  the  same  rules,  and  (which  were  P)  accordingly  acted  upon  by  the  Mittadars  {tiii 
Nos.  14  and  16). 

**  6.  On  plantations  formed  on  assessed  punja  or  punja  btg^yat  land,  whether  watoed 
from  Sark&r  sources  or  from  wells  constructed  at  the  ryot's  own  expense,  the  Hittadirs 
have  introduced  arbitrarily,  and  without  any  fixed  principle,  the  following  rates,  vis. :— 


Before  the  trees  arrive  at  Maturity. 

After  the  trees  arrived  at  maturity. 

First     .. 
Second  .. 
Third    .. 
Fourth  .. 

The  assessment  of  the  land   . . 
Do.               do. 
Do.               do. 
Do.              do.            •  •        . . 

Double    do.           do. 
A  tax  on  the  trees. 

Do.       do.       and  on  the  hnd. 

"  7.  On  plantations  formed  on  unaasessed  purambOk  and  other  lands,  the  Mittadfislened 
the  average  nanja  survey  assessment  of  the  village  until  the  trees  arrived  at  rnatmi^* 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  several  rates  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paxagraph. 

"  8.  Several  causes  appear  to  have  led  to  the  present  great  variety  in  tiie  modes  d 
assessing  nanja  b&ghayat  lands.  At  first  the  assessment,  whatever  it  might  be  on  gardos 
in  existence  at  the  survey,  was  continued ;  afterwards  various  alteratioiis  were  made  by  fhs 
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who  also  were  in  the  halrit  of  renting  oat  to  the  best  advantage  such  deteri* 
onted,  deeerted,  or  undaimed  gardens  as  happened  to  fall  into  their  hands.  In  addition  to 
then  the  introdnction  of  the  roles  of  Mr.  D.  Ck>ckbiixn  and  of  others  by  the  MittadArs,  and 
thdr  oontiniiance  after  the  mittas  reverted  to  Qoyemment,  have  given  rise  to  the  various 
modes  in  the  Bftrahinahal  and  P&ymg^t  above  detailed. 

"  9.  In  regard  to  plantations  formed  in  the  BAl&g^t  Talnks,  it  appears  that,  at  the  survey 
iiaiTuinw  ^  FasUs  1212  and  1218,  ooooa  and  betel  nnt  gardens  were  confined, 
except  in  four  insfauices,  to  nanja  lands,  and  were  assessed  as  in  the 
Plytn^iftt  and  B&rahmahal. 

"The  assessment  of  the  land  (was  charged  P)  nntil  the  trees  arrived  at  maturity,  when  a  tax 
WIS  levied  on  the  trees,  and,  in  some  instances,  an  assessment  on  the  land  in  addition  to  the 
tree-tax.  In  the  four  instances  allnded  to,  the  gardens  were  farmed  on  pnzija  and  were 
dszged  at  the  first-class  pnnja  of  the  village.  This  system  continaed  until  FasU  1217, 
wbanj  on  complaints  being  preferred  that  the  rates  of  assessment  were  heavy,  Mr. 
H.  8.  Ghneme  dianged  the  assessment  on  all  the  gardens,  fixing  the  highest  rate  of  the 
tmks  by  which  they  were  respectively  watered  for  the  extent  occupied  by  trees,  and  for  the 
nmaining  extent  of  unoccupied  land  within  the  enclosures  of  the  gardens,  at  the  highest 
ponja  rate  of  the  villages  in  which  they  were  situated.  In  some  instances,  however,  the 
proprietors  having  objected,  and  urged  their  inability  to  pay  that  assessment  from  their 
gardens  not  yielding  an  adequate  return,  their  productiveness  was  ascertained,  and  where 
the  vafaie  of  tiie  produce  of  each  approached  to  any  of  the  rates  under  the  tank  by  which  it 
was  watered,  it  was  assessed  at  that  rate,  but  where  there  was  a  great  disparity,  a  mun&sib 
or  discretionary  assessment  was  fixed. 

"  10.  When,  however,  gardens  (in  the  objected  instances)  had  a  portion  of  their  land 
vacant,  at  whatever  class  of  nanja  the  occupied  portion  was  assessed,  the  unoccupied  portion 
WIS  generally  assessed  at  the  corresponding  class  of  puzga  of  the  village ;  and  in  gardens 
where  the  occupied  portion  was  assessed  at  the  nanja  munftsib,  the  unoccupied  was  assessed 
at  the  highest  punja  rate  of  the  village. 

"11.  Gardens  planted  since  Fssli  1217  on  nanja  land  pay  the  survey  assessment  untU  the 
trees  arrive  at  maturity,  and  afterwards  the  highest  nanja  tirwa  of  the  tank.  If  planted  on 
ponja  or  unaasessed  land,  the  average  tXrwa  of  the  lands  under  the  tank  under  which  they 
are  situated  is  ooHeoted  until  the  trees  become  productive,  when  they  are  charged  at  the 
hig^iest  rate ;  in  two  instances,  however,  this  latter  rule  was  departed  from  during  the  time 
of  the  late  Collector ;  the  instances  alluded  to  are  where  a  garden  was  formed  on  punja 
land,  it  was  assessed  at  the  punja  rate  until  it  arrived  at  maturity  in  Fasli  1236,  when  the 
ponja  rate  was  doubled;  this  is  stated  to  have  been  permitted  in  consequence  of  the  small 
number  of  trees  the  garden  contained :  the  other  was  formed  on  puzambdk  and  assessed  at 
the  average  punja  rate  of  the  village,  and  in  Easli  1230,  when  it  arrived  at  maturity,  at 
double  that  rate ;  this  was  permitted,  I  learn,  in  consequence  of  the  garden  having  been 
irrigated  by  water  raised  by  pikotas  from  a  channel. 

**  12.  In  these  taluks  the  gardens  formed  by  irrigation  from  private  wells  are  few,  being 
only  four  in  number,  two  of  which,  formed  on  the  first-class  punja,  were  productive  at  the 
survey,  and  since  then  pay  the  highest  punja  tIrwa  of  the  village  ;  the  otiier  two  are  not 
yet  come  to  maturity,  and  pay  only  the  land  assessment,  which  they  will  continue  to  pay 
after  they  become  productive. 

"  13.  Having  given  your  Board  some  account  of  the  origin  of  the  several  mbdes  of 
assessment,  I  now  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  Statement  No.  1  as  exhibiting  such  of  them 
as  are  peculiar  to  each  taluk. 

'*  14.  Before  proceeding  further,  I  will  here  reply  to  certain  paragraphs  of  your  Proceed- 
ings of  the  81st  January  1831  relative  to  the  assessment  of  these  plantations.  In  reply  to 
paragraph  5, 1  beg  to  explain  that  in  the  statement  which  accompanied  my  letter  of  the 
24th  December  1830  the  comparison  was  not  quite  correct,  as  land  not  occupied  by  trees 
but  assessed  under  Mr.  Grome's  plan  with  the  highest  punja  rate  in  the  village,  because 
comprised  within  fields  partially  planted,  was  included,  as  well  as  gardens  formed  by 
irrigaticn  from  private  wells,  while  unproductive  gardens  were  omitted.  In  the  state- 
ments now  submitted  the  unoccupied  land  assessed  under  Mr.  Gneme's  plan  at  the  highest 
punja  rate  has  been  excluded,  but,  as  will  be  observed  from  Statement  No.  3,  both  unpro- 
ductive gardens  and  gardens  under  private  wells  have  been  included,  the  former,  where 
planted  on  punja  and  punja  bflghftyat  land,  and  paying  the  punja  rates,  having  been 
diarged  with  ^e  assesament  of  nanja  land  of  a  similar  quality,  and  the  latter  having  been 
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eiclnded  from  additionAl  aaMnment  as  proposed.  This  u  neoeaaary  to  show  a  oottect 
oompariaon.  From  tho  detaib  of  the  preaent  laborioos  invofltigatioQ  I  fixid  that  the  systflm 
I  flrat  propoaedt  deairaMa  aa  it  was  lor  miif  ormity  and  aunpUcity,  was  open  to  aereral  objec 
tiooa.  I  haTO  theref ore»  with  relerenoe  to  yonr  obaervationa,  now  framed  other  mlea  which  I 
believe  will  simplify  and  equalise  the  preaent  aaaeasment,  and  at  the  same  time  hear  more 
lightly  and  be  more  oondudye  to  the  interests  of  the  oaltiTating  commnnity,  and  tend  to 
increase  this  valuable  description  of  cultivation,  and  which  I  trust  will  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  your  Board. 

'*  16.  To  simplify  and  equalise  the  various  modes  now  practised  for  nwnpHBJiig  this 
description  of  cultivation  is  certainly  of  much  importance,  as  the  present  system  of  levying 
the  revenue  under  different  denominations  in  the  same  village,  and  often  on  the  sane 
garden,  is  prodoctive  of  mnoh  evil  and  is  open  to  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  village  servants, 
while  it  tends  to  harass  the  proprietors  and  snbject  them  to  vexatious  extortions.  The 
assosgment  thua  collected,  especially  on  gardena  which  pay  the  tree  and  land  tax,  ia  lo 
general  very  heavy  aa  well  aa  imequa],  and  conaequently  treea,  which  from  age  or  other 
cause  decay  or  become  unproductive,  are  seldom  or  never  replaced,  and,  without  some  greater 
inducement  than  at  preaent  exists,  will  never  be  so.  From  this  the  loss  to  the  public 
revenue  is  considerable,  for,  as  trees  decay  or  are  blown  down,  their  assessment  is  remitted, 
and  it  is  besides  not  unfrequent  for  proprietors,  from  the  heaviness  of  the  assessment,  to 
dispute  the  demand  on  the  remaining  trees  in  their  gardens  under  the  plea  that  from  age 
or  other  cause  they  do  not  yield  produce  equal  to  it.  Eventually  gardens  so  situated  an 
given  up  and  are  then  rented  out  to  the  best  advantage,  but  still  at  a  considerable  rediuy 
tion  of  ihe  original  assessment.  People  renting  such  gardens  will  only  do  so  with  refer- 
ence to  their  present  produce,  as,  from  their  lease  being  temporaiy,  they  can  neither  aSatd 
to  lay  out  their  capital  nor  bestow  any  pains  on  their  improvement.  The  few  simple 
rules  I  have  now  proposed  are  made  with  reference  to  the  productiveness  of  the  gardeos 
and  to  the  assessment  hitherto  paid,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  found  to  answersll 
puxposes. 

*'  16.  I  now  beg  leave  to  reconunend  that,  in  lieu  of  the  eighteen  modes  at  present  in  nee, 
the  following  six  be  substituted,  vis. : — 

1.  Highest  nanja  rates  under  the  \ 

tanks.  I  For  the  BAUgh&t  Taluks. 

2.  Nanja  tirwa  of  the  land.  / 

3.  Double   nanja   tirwa  of  the  \ 

land.  I  For  the  P&ylngh&t  and  Bftrahmahal. 

4.  Trees  rented.  ) 
6.  Punja  tirwa.  \ 

6.  Punja  b»gli*yat  tirwa.  j  For  gardena  irrigated  fcom  prii«te  welU 

**  From  Statement  No.  2  your  Board  will  observe  the  several  modes  of  asaesament  at 
present  in  force  and  the  extent  of  land  under  each  to  be  in  future  assessed  aocordiBg  to  the 
proposed  rates ;  I  have  now  to  mention  how  they  are  to  be  applied. 
**  17.  Tour  Board  are  aware  that  these  plantations  are  very  extensive  in  the  BllAghit 

Taluks,  and  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  all  pay  the  highest  ruts 
mSinwSregMto?"'     of  the  tanka  by  which  they  are  irrigated.   In  applying,  therefore,  the 

first  role  to  such  gardens,  which  are  in  number  607  «ad  occupy  an 
extent  of  acres  1,228-17-0  at  an  assessment  of  Bupees  10,300-2-2,  no  change  is  introduced. 
On  the  gardens  on  which  the  nanja  assessment  of  the  land,  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Gremei 
prevails  the  same  is  in  forty-five  instances  still  to  continue ;  but  as  some  of  the  gardens 
paying  this  aaaeaament,  as  well  as  those  paying  the  munflsib  rate,  together  twenty-aeven 
in  number,  have  since  been  extensively  planted,  the  same  reason  for  the  continusDoe  ol 
the  indulgence  allowed  by  Mr.  Qrmme  does  not  now  exist ;  it  is  therefore  proposed,  with 
reference  to  their  productiveness  and  to  the  rates  they  have  hitherto  paid,  to  fix  the  nanja 
aaaeasment  of  any  of  the  rates  under  the  tanks  irrigating  them  respectively,  which  may  be 
proportionate.  This  latter  rule  being  equitable,  and  the  proposed  rates  being  below  the 
value  of  the  estimated  produce,  there  will  be  no  room  for  objection. 
*'  18.  Gardens  newly  formed  on  assessed  nanja  land  by  irrigation  from  Sarkar  souroee  will 

continue  to  be  asseeaed  at  ita  aurvey  rate  until  the  treea  anive  at 
f 0^^'  ^^^^  maturity,  when  the  highest  rate  under  the  tank,  as  at  present,  will  be 

levied.    If  formed  on  puiga  or  other  dry  lands  however,  whetha 
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aneoed  or  not,  I  propose  that  the  aaseasment  of  naaja  land  of  a  similar  quality  and 
deBaiptio&,  instead  of  the  ayenge  asseeameat  of  all  the  nanja  lands  nnder  the  tank  as  at 
present^  should  be  levied  until  the  trees  airire  at  matoiityy  uid  afterwards  the  highest  rate 
under  flie  tank. 
"  19.  The  doable  nanja  tirwa  is  intended  to  be  applied  to  gardens  in  the  Binhmahal  and 

Paymgfaat  Taluks  which  at  present  pay  that  assessment,  as  well  as  to 
gardens  which  pay  revenue  nnder  different  denominations,  and  which 
are  to  be  assessed  at  that  dass  which,  when  doubled,  will  be  nearest 
to  the  assessment  which  they  at  present  pay  and  proportionate  to 
Where  the  present  rates  or  the  produce  of  the  gardens  do  not  equal 
the  aawflsment  of  any  dass  doubled,  the  existing  rates  are  to  continue,  but  to  be  entered  in 
the  accounts  under  the  head  of  <*  Trees  rented."  The  following  abstract  will  show  the 
cflect  of  the  former  of  these  rules  on  the  various  modes  prevailing  :-^ 


Pferingliat 
tingtrdens. 


and 
produo- 


their  prodnctiveni 


Amount 
acoordingto 
the  present 

Modes  of 
Assessment. 

Amount 
according  to 
the  proposed 

Modes  of 
Assessment. 

On  acres  412-18-0  occupied  by  619  gardens,  there  is  no 
difference   ..         ..         ,.         .,                    ,,         ,, 

On  acres  121-24-2  occupied  by  177  gardens,  the  differ- 
ence being  within  20  per  cent,  either  above  or  below 
the  present  amount          

On  acres  66-21-9  occupied  by  101  gardens,  the  proposed 
amount  being  above  20  n^  cent,  below  the  present  . . 

On  acres  100-10-9  occupied  by  91  gardens,  Uie  proposed 
amount  being  upwards  of  20  per  cent,  above  the  pre- 
sent          ^ ,, 

Acres  689-84-4,  gardens  948          

BS.      ▲.  p. 
4,225    2    8 

1,606  11    0 
1,626  16    2 

726    2  10 

BS.     A.  p. 
4,225    2    8 

1,663    4  10 
934    0  11 

1,180  11  11 

8,183  16    8 

7,943    4    4 

Oariens    nstrlj 
fonneX 


n 


20.  New  gardens  to  be  assened  as  follows :— 


Until  they  become 
productive. 

After  they  become 
productive. 

If  formed  on  nanja 

If  on  punja,  whether  aasosaod  or 
unaaseesed. 

Survey  assessment . . 

Assessment  of  nanja  land  of 
a  similar  quality  and  des- 
cription. 

Double     survey    assess- 
ment. 
Double  that  assessment. 

"  21.  Qazdens  already  fonned,  but  not  yet  productive,  will  pay  the  assessment  of  the  land 

if  fonned  on  nanja,  but  if  fonned  on  pux\)a  or  punja  baghftyit  will  pay 
■SZl^^B^!!^  the  nanja  assessment  of  the  land  of  a  similar  description  and  quality 
aqpradoctifB  9ur£ns.    until  they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  will  afterwards  be  subject  to  the 

highest  rate  of  the  tank  if  situated  in  the  BalAghat,  and  if  in  the 
Btiahmahal  and  PftylnghAt  to  doable  the  punja  tirwa. 
"  22.  The  punja  and  punja  baghayat  tirwa  I  propose  should  be  applied  to  gardens  formed 

throughout  the  district  on  such  lands  by  irrigation  from  private 
wells  both  before  and  after  they  become  poroductive.  If  formed  on 
purambok  or  other  unassessed  land,  the  assessment  of  the  punja  land 
of  a  similar  description  and  quality  should  be  applied.  Gardens  thus  fonned  are  not  at 
present  exempt  from  the  additional  assessment  leviable  on  their  becomijig  productive,  but 
as  there  appears  to  me  to  be  no  reason  why  such  a  difficulty  should  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  this  description  of  cultivation,  or  why  it  should  be  made  an  exception  to  the  rule  whidi 
TCgolates  the  assessment  of  lands  similarly  irrigated  and  which  admits  of  the  ryots  reaping 


0«zde&8 
private  vdls. 


under 
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the  fall  beoflllt  oi  liis  labor  and  ezpeaditiire  in  tlieir  improvement,  I  am  oi  opioion  that  the 
additional  damand  ihoald  be  disoanliniied  and  only  the  aaseament  of  the  land  levied. 

**  33.  Fran  Statement  No.  1  yoor  Board  will  observe  the  aeveiral  modes  of  aaaesmnenton 
prodnctive  plantations  pecoliar  to  each  talnk  and  the  extent  aaseflsed  under  each  mode,  as 
well  as  the  sphere  oi  operation  of  the  piopoaed  roles ;  No.  2  (already  referred  to  inpaza.  16) 
is  an  abetraot  oi  the  above  and  ahowa  the  extent  under  each  of  the  present  rates  affected 
by  the  propoaed  mode ;  No.  S  e»hihita  the  estent  of  land  oocapied  by  prodoctivo  and 
nnpi\Nlaotive  gardens,  the  present  SHWissinrint  and  the  amoont  to  be  levied  on  unproductive 
gardens  arriving  at  maturity;  and  from  No.  4  yon  will  observe  certain  discrepancieB 
which  oocured  in  the  statement  focmerlyfnznished  to  3rour  Board,  but  whichhavebeea 
oonected  in  thoae  now  submitted. 

us.    A.   p. 
**  24.  Tlie  ftnanfiial  xenlt  oi  the  proposed  system,  according  to 
Statement  No.  3,  is  on  productive  gardens  watered  from 

Saitar  aooroea  a  decrease  of        32    0    4 

Decreaae  from  the  proposed  removal  of  the  additional 
nnsfiiBment  on  productive  gardens  wa&red  from  private 
weUs  466    7    1 


Decrease  on  prodnctive  gardens       498    7    6 

From  this  deduct — 

Inorease  on  unproductive  gardens  at  present  paying  the 
punja  or  punja  baghftyat  tirwa  charged  with  the  nanja 
assessment  of  land  of  a  similar  description  and  quali^.        21  12    0 


Present  decrease ..      476  11    6 

Deduct  also— 
Increase  between  the  assessment  leviable  on  unproductive 


gardens  coming  to  ibaturity,  according  to  the  present 

and  prc^osed  rates  10    8    4 

Future  result— decrease        466    3    1 


«c 


According  to  the  above  the  present  financial  effect  of  the  proposed  measure  will  be  a 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  amount  of  Rupees  476-11-5,  while  on  the  unproductive  gardem 
arriving  at  maturity  the  above  sum  will  be  reduced  to  Bupees  466-3-1,  and  this  will 
speedily  be  made  up  from  the  extension  which  may  be  expected  to  take  place  in  this 
valuable  description  of  cultivation  from  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  modification  in  Had 


"  26.  From  what  has  already  been  said  it  will  be  observed  that  in  many  instances  the 
assessment  is  the  same,  in  some  the  reductions  have  been  considerable,  in  othere  tiie 
differences  are  not  much,  while  in  some  instances  the  additions  are  individually  hesTy, 
but,  with  reference  to  the  productiveness  of  the  gardens,  are  comparatively  light,  and  I 
have  therefore  no  reason  to  believe  will  be  objected  to  by  the  proprietors.  Another 
advantage  that  will  be  gained  by  the  propoaed  measure  is  that  the  tree-tax  will  in  a  greet 
measure  be  commuted  into  an  assessment  upon  the  land  by  the  introduction  of  the  double 
nanja  tlrwa ;  the  total  amount  of  tree-tax  at  present  carried  under  the  head  of  **  Tu  on 
trees"  in  land  revenue  is  Rupees  4,774-0-2,  of  which,  by  the  proposed  system,  only 
Bupees  1,416-11-11  will  oontinue  undeor  that  head  from  the  assessment  of  oertain  gardeas 
being  entered  in  the  accounts  as  **  Trees  rented"  as  stated  in  paragraph  19  of  tiiis  report; 
the  remainder  will  be  an  assessment  upon  the  land.  Having  now  given  every  infonnstioa 
on  the  subject  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  and  shown  the  advantages  to  be  deriTed 
from  the  introduction  of  the  rules  proposed,  I  beg  to  submit  them  for  your  Board's  orden, 
and,  in  doing  so,  take  leave  to  solicit  your  early  consideration  of  them  in  order  that,  if 
approved,  they  may  be  put  in  force  in  the  current  faali.' 


»» 


(Signed)        J.  ORB, 
2oth  Au^UBt  1932.  OaUttUr, 
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The  Board  in  their  ProoeedingSy  dated  18th  April  1883,  after  digcassing 
the  whole  report  at  great  leng^  disposed  of  Mr.  Orr's  proposals  as 
follows: — 

''  The  Board  are  not  prepared  to  authorise  any  redaction  of  the  assess- 
ment at  present  settled  upon  productive  gardens  under  private  wells.  The 
mles  proposed  in  paragraph  22  may  be  applied  to  gardens  which  shall  be 
fonned  in  future  on  punja  or  punja  bftghftyat  land,  or  purambdk  irrigated 
from  private  wells,  or  to  such  gardens  already  formed  which  have  not  yet 
become  productive. 

*<  The  rules  proposed  in  paragraphs  18,  20,  and  21  for  the  assessment  of 
new  gardens,  already  formed  in  the  BAlftghftt,  Fftylnghftt,  and  BOrahmahal 
Taluks  respectively,  irrigated  from  Sarkftr  sources,  are  approved." 

The  above  and  other  changes  having  to  be  introduced,  Mr.  Orr  in  Fasli 
1242  submitted  revised  Hukum  and  Kaulnflmfls  which,  with  certain  modifi- 
cations, were  passed  by  the  Board.  These  were  brought  into  force  from 
Fasli  1243.     Subjoined  is  a  copy  of  the  same. 

Oengral  Suiumndmdfar  Fatii  1248. 

1.  The  Jamabaadi  aocounts  ahould  he  prepared  unifomily  fiiyAr^irrg  to  the  fonnB  that 
nay  be  fumiahed  from  the  HnallDr. 

2.  The  TahsUdar  should  form  amimdly  a  Sftgahadi-dittam  or  cultivation  agreement, 

that  the  ryots  of  each  Tillage  may  know  how  much  they  have  to 

Saaubadi-dittam  and  coltivate ;  this  dittam  to  be  commenced  after  the  1st  of  May  and  oon- 
^»d0m  of  cultiTat.    olnded  before  the  Slst  July  of  each  year.   Th$ryoUmu9t  not  h$  forced, 

but  should  6$  Ufi  PoluHtarilif  to  ettfa^efor  tmjf  guantUp  o/pu^fa^  na^fa,  or 
h^kifatUmdithopmapfeiihtocuUiooi0,  and  thooamo  should  bsmUrod  in  thoditUm  acoouuts. 
IJomy  ryot  ufuhoo  to  relinquish  port  of  his  putkot,  ho  shall  heoHowod  todoso,  provided  it  is  a 
vholsJMd  mud  so  situotsd  thai  it  can  h$  eomooniontly  euliivatsd  by  another  who  may  choose  to 
toke  it  up,  and  shall  on  no  aeoount  be  forced  to  cultivate  more  than  he  may  voluntarily  cnyayefor, 
A  ryot  must  be  the  best  judge  of  his  own  interests,  and,  if  forced  to  cultivate  at  a  loss,  would 
five  19?  cultivation  altoyethcr,  or  emigrate  and  cause  a  greater  loss  to  Qovommont  than  if  allowed 
to  relinquish  those  folds  from  whiich  he  sustained  loss,  A  ryot  must  therefore  never  be  obliged 
to  cultivate  against  his  wishes. 

8.  The  ilTwa  on  the  punja  lands  being  fixed  on  their  average  prodnctiye  value,  and  bat 

little  rain  being  required  for  dry  orops,  (I)  no  remission  will  in 
ordinary  seasons  be  allowed  on  fields  whidi  have  been  entered  in  the 
dittam  agreement,  bat  which  may  have  proved  nnprodactive  or  been  left  oncoltivated. 

4.  On  nanja  lands  entered  in  the  dittam  no  remission  will  be  allowed  if  left  oncolti- 
vsted,  onless  onavoidably  so  from  a  failure  of  water.  The  same  rule  applies  to  baghayat 
lands. 

6.  When  nanja  lands  are  cultivated,  but  the  crops  have  partially  or  whoUy  failed  from 
tnsufficiency  of  water,  the  full  tlrwa  must  nevertheless  be  oolleoted  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country. 

6.  When  lands  situated  in  the  beds  of  tanks  are  cultivated  with  punja,  nai\ja,  or 

baghayat  crops,  and  when  they  may  be  inundated  and  the  crops 
^^toyainthalwdaof    destroyed  from  the  tank  filling  before  they  are  reaped,  the  t&wa  of 

the  extent  inundated  will  be  remitted  according  to  the  present 
practice. 

7.  The  fields  which  from  their  large  extent  had  been  formerly  divided  and  given  to 

ryots  for  cultivation,  and  the  divisions  entered  accordingly  in  the 
jlJJ^-^^^^^''^   S^         Jamabandi  aooonnts  prior  to   Faali  1241,— such  divisions  should 

still  continue  and  be  entered  in  the  same  manner  in  the  accounts  of 
ensuing  yeen.  When  tuluohltus  are  given  for  the  cultivation  of  additional  lands,  they 
should  be  made  out  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  paimaish  accounts  for  entire  fields.    In 
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the  event^of  application  being  made  lor  the  cnltiTation  of  lands  whioh  are  anftdi  baasar  or 
poiambok,  and  were  divided  at  the  Borvey  only  into  extenaiYe  tracts,  the  portion  the  rjot 
may  choose  should  be  measured  off  and  a  tuludiitu  g^ven  in  his  name.  The  tlrwa  on  it 
should  be  fixed  with  reference  to  the  assessment  of  adjoining  lands  of  a  similar  description 
and  quality  under  cultivation,  and  the  number  of  the  field,  the  bearings  of  the  snb-division, 
and  its  extent  and  assessment  must  be  carefully  inserted.  Tuluchltus  must  on  no  account 
be  issued  to  a  ryot  for  the  cultivation  of  only  a  portion  of  an  awessed  field  instead  of  an 
entire  one ;  such  fields  must  be  always  cultivated  entirely,  or  if  left  in  part  waste  the  fall 
assessment  for  the  whole  field  must  nevertheless  be  paid. 

8.  In  all  cases  when  it  may  be  necessary  newly  to  assess  waste  land,  the  assessment 
should  be  regulated  with  reference  to  that  on  lands  of  a  similar  description,  situation,  and 
quality  under  cultivation,  and  possessing  the  same  means  of  irrigation.  When  there  are 
no  cultivated  and  assessed  lands  of  a  similar  description  and  quality  adjoining  or  in  the 
same  village,  the  assessment  of  land  of  similar  description  and  quality  in  the  neighbouring 
villages  must  be  referred  to. 

9.  If  in  any  field  an  excess  is  found  on  measurement  of  more  than  10  per  cent.,  ths 

whole  excess  should  be  added  to  the  Jam&bandi  and  the  tlrwa 
in^^ftSd  ^  ^^^*^^    collected  at  the  same  rate  as  on  the  rest  of  the  field.    On  the  other 

hand,  if  a  deficiency  is  found  greater  than  10  per  cent.,  the  whole 
deficiency  should  be  deducted :  any  difference  one  way  or  the  other  within  10  per  cent, 
should  not  be  taken  into  consideration.  No  field  however  should  ever  be  measured  unless 
there  are  strong  grounds  for  suspecting  any  great  difference  in  its  extent,  as  a  fireqnent 
and  minute  inquiry  must  prove  vexatious. 

10.  Should  any  ryot  offer  to  cultivate  a  purambok,  waste  or  pOdukal  field,  in  additloB 

to  his  usual  patkat  lands,  the  Tahsildar  should,  without  delay,  make 

Oowlitloni  onwh^    it  over  to  him  for  cultivation,  causing  its  boundary,  agreeably  to  the 

onkanl.  paimaish  accounts,  to  be  shown  to  him  by  the  Kamam  of  the  village, 

and  should  grant  a  tuluchitu  in  his  name,  specifying  distinctiy  in  it 
that,  in  the  event  of  any  part  of  his  usual  patkat  land  being  given  up  or  left  waste 
without  sufficient  cause  before  the  kaul  expires,  the  kaul  rate  wiU  be  discontinued  and  the 
full  survey  assessment  levied  on  the  land  taken  up  under  this  tuluchitu  if  it  be  asscssod 
land,  or,  ib(  it  be  immemorial  waste  or  purambok,  that  the  full  assessment  of  the  adjoiniiig 
land,  of  a  similar  description  and  quality,  under  cultivation  will  be  levied. 

11.  Should  it  not  be  convenient  to  the  ryot  to  apply  direct  to  the  Tfthsildar  at  the  time 
lie  may  wish  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  any  additional  land,  he  may  do  so  to  the 
Karkim,  Kamam  or  Manigar,  who  are  hereby  authorised  to  grant  written  pennissioos,  on 
which  he  may  commence  cultivation.  The  Karkfin  or  Kamam  or  Manigar  who  may  thus 
give  written  permission  should  report  the  same  immediately  to  the  Tahsildar,  from  whom 
tiie  ryot  should  obtain  a  regular  tuluchitu,  according  to  the  instructions  contained  in  the 
preceding  rule,  before  the  oommencement  of  the  setttement.  In  all  cases  of  granting  a 
tuluchitu  the  assessment  should  be  inserted  in  it :  if  the  tuluchitu  be  for  immemorisl 
waste  or  other  unassessed  land,  the  assessment  should  be  fixed  with  reference  to  other  hods 
of  a  similar  quality  under  cultivation,  and  should  be  inserted  in  the  tuluchitu.  AH  the 
tuluchltus  issued  should  be  entered  in  a  separate  book,  which  should  be  attested  by  tiie 
Tahsildar  and  his  Sheristadar  and  delivered  in  the  HuiCdr  Kacheri  at  the  time  of  settle- 
ment. 

12.  If  any  ryot,  without  previously  obtaining  a'tuluohltu  from  the  Tahsildar,  or  writtn 
permission  from  the  Karktkn,  Kamam,  or  Manigar,  cultivates  of  his  own  aooord  leads 
entitied  to  kanl,  not  the  kaul,  but  the  full  tlrwa  shall  be  levied  as  a  penalty  for  taresch 
of  orders,  notwithstanding  that  he  may  have  cultivated  his  usual  patkat  lands.  These 
orders  should  be  properly  explained  to  all  ryets. 

13.  Should  any  ryot  offer  to  cultivate,  on  payment  of  the  full  assessment,  lands  entitled 
to  kaul,  such  land  may  be  made  over  to  him  at  the  full  tlrwa  and  a  tuluchitu  grsiifod 
accordingly. 

14.  Should  any  ryot  offer  to  cultivate,  at  the  time  of  settlement,  with  an  aftesNaop  ea 
entire  field  or  fields,  and  give  a  muchilika  for  the  payment  of  the  full  assessment,  the  bad 
should  be  made  over  to  him  for  cultivation  and  the  extent  and  sasmiimisif  inserted  in  the 

aoconnte  of  that  year  as  cultivated  and  the  tlrwa  coUeeted  aoceardiiiyly. 
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15.  Kaal   lands,  whether   coltiTated  or    not,    ahonld    be    always  entered  in  the 

settlement  aooonnte,  and  the   progreeave   tirwa  collected.    Nanja 

vbctbv  «he  laa^P^    ^^  landfl  however,  if  unayoidably  left  fallow  from  a  failixre  of 

adtiTBtod  or  not.  water,  will  be  exempted  from  aaeeument ;  but  in  the  following  year 

*  8Uat  aeenu  to  be    '^nSl  be  liable  to  the  haul  progreasiTe  ahiet*  of  that  year.    If  a 

ued  mdifbrently  for    j^^t  coltiYatee  his  kanl  land  in  the  first  year  and  leavesjt  fallow 

.  in  the  second  or  afterwards  before  the  fall  tirwa  is  payable,  or  if  he 
pw  a  to  another  to  cuUiTate,  the  progreesiTe  kanl  tirwa  should  be  nevertheless  collected. 
In  the  erent  of  a  ryot  being  engaged  by  the  Sarkar  to  cultivate  haul  lands  given  up  by 
lyotB  who  have  died  or  emigrated,  a  new  kanl  patta  should  be  given  for  the  progressive 
kud  ahist  which  may  then  be  payable. 

16.  If  any  ryot  from  inability  to  cultivate,  or  other  cause,  tenders,  during  the  culti- 

vating season,  a  raonuna  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  usual  patkat 
fJmln^^^**^        lands  and  continues  the  cultivation  of  any  Pftlaiapat,  Jodigai,  Agra- 

haram,  Jari  Mitta,  and  Inam  lands,  or  another  man's  patkat  which 
he  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  cultivating,  no  tirwa  will  be  levied  on  his  patkat  land  so 
giveu  up ;  but  if,  after  tendering  rftsinAmA,  he  engages  newly  in  the  cultivation  of  Palaiapat» 
Jodigai,  or  Agrahfliam,  &c.  lands,  his  r&zin&mft  will  be  considered  null  and  the  tirwa  of  the 
patkat  land  he  has  left  will  be  collected,  unless  the  land  so  left  has  been  cultivated  by  another 
ixidividual,  when  no  tirwa  will  be  levied  from  the  late  proprietor.  If  a  ryot  without 
tendering  a  rftrinama  during  the  cultivating  season,  leaves  a  part  or  the  whole  of  his 
osoal  patkat  land  waste,  and  engages  as  above  stated  in  the  cultivation  of  Pftlaiapat,  Jari 
Mitta,  &C.  lands— whether  usual  or  mit— the  tirwa  of  the  patkat  so  left  will  be  collected, 
that  is,  if  not  cultivated  by  another  individual. 

17.  If  any  ryot  converts  his  patkat  punja  land  into  nanja  or  tdtakal  or  from  tdtakal 

«»^mi-  ^^  nanja  by  water  from  Sarkftr  tanks,  rivers,  or  other  sources 
•^oSua^dBKii^aa  (^t^oept  his  own  well  water),  the  aaseesment  of  the  adjoining  lands 
of  cnltiTation  by  Sar-    of  a  similar  description  and  quality  and  possessing  the  same  means 

of  irrigation  will  be  levied  from  him.  If  loam  lands  are  similarly 
oonverted,  the  assessment  of  lands  of  a  similar  description  and  quality  will  be  charged, 
and  the  difference,  after  deducting  the  punja  tirwa,  will  be  levied  from  the  TnAmi^ftr  as 
tirwajasti  in  addition  to  his  usual  jodigai. 

18.  If  a  ryot  repairs  an  old  well  in  baghayat  waste  land  at  any  trifling  expense  under 

-Mbt.         ^^'^  ^  fifteen  rupees,  no  remission  shall  be  allowed ;  but  if  he  repairs 
«*C"»yK  substantially,  and  at  a  oousiderable  expense,  any  old  well  and  brings 

into  cultivation  baghayat  land  which  has  been  waste,  he  shall  obtain  a  kaul  on  the  terms 
verified  in  paragraph  14  of  the  kaulnamft. 

19.  All  productive  cocoa  and  betel  nut  gardens,  whether  watered  from  Sarkar  sources  or 

from  private  weUs,shall  continue  to  pay  the  assessment  hitherto  levied 
•njanag  yat.  ^^  them.  On  gardens  already  formed  by  water  from  Sarkar  sources, 
but  not  yet  productive^  the  assessment  of  the  land,  if  formed  on  nanja,  and  if  formed  on 
punja  or  punja  baghiyat,  anadi  bansar,  or  purambok,  the  nanja  assessment  of  land  of  a 
simflar  description  and  quality  shall  be  levied  until  the  trees  arrive  at  maturity,  and  after- 
wards that  assessment  doubled  if  the  gardens  are  situated  in  the  Barahmahal  and  Paylnghat 
Talnks,  but  if  in  the  BalAghat  the  highest  rate  of  the  tank  irrigating  them  [shall  be  levied]. 

20.  On  gardens  already  f ormedon  aasosood  lands  by  water  obtained  from  private  wells,  but 
not  yet  productive,  the  assessment  of  the  land,  both  before  and  after  they  arrive  at  maturity, 
shall  be  levied.  If  formed  on  purambok  or  other  unassessed  land,  the  assessment  of  punja 
land  of  a  similar  description  and  quality  should  be  applied, 

Tuntirwatobepidd  ^^*  ^^®?  *  ^^  cultivates  only  a  portion  of  afield,  and  leaves 
viMBapwtof  aAekifl  the  rest  waste,  he  must  notwithstanding  pay  the  full  tirwa  forthe 
«"*^*^-  whole  field. 

22.  If  a  part  of  a  punja  field  is  cultivated  with  baghftyat  or  nanja  by'pneans  of  water  from 
tfnj  Sarkar  source,  the  portion  so  cultivated  should  be  measured  and  the  tirwa  of  the  adjacent 
bag^yat  or  nanja  land  of  a  similar  description  and  quaUty  should  be  respectively  collected  on 
it,  and  the  punja  taram  tirwa  lor  the  rest  ol  the  field,  whether  cultivated  or  not  The  extent 
of  thelandso  oonverted, and  its  increased  aasesament, should  beenteredin  thejam&bandi 
aooonota  as  transfers  ol  cultivation. 
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23.  In  the  event  of  deficiency  of  water,  nanja  or  bigbftyat  lands  may  be  cnltiTated  with 

pnnj a  crops,  when  the  highest  rate  of  ponja  tirwa  of  that  village  should 
Witt  &?^p!?**^****    ^  collected.     If  there  is  any  land  which  at  the  period  of  survey 

was  oocapied  by  trees,  and  on  that  aooonut  ezdnded  from  assessment, 
and  which  has  now  become  fit  for  cultivation  from  the  trees  having  been  cot  down  or 
destroyed,  if  cultivated  with  nanja  or  hAgbkytii,  the  tlrwa  of  the  adjacent  nanja  or  bftghft- 
yat  land  of  the  same  quality  and  under  the  same  description  of  cultivation,  if  with  ponja 
the  highest  punja  rate  of  the  village  should  be  fixed  on  it,  and  the  same  entered  in  the 
jamftbandi  accounts. 

24.  The  lands  and  nanja  gardens  of  ryots  who  have  died  or  left  their  village,  and  for 
which  there  are  no  hein,  or  whose  heirs  have  not  the  means  of  oontinuing  the  cultivation  and 
tender  r&sin&m&, — alw  the  lands  and  gardens  of  the  heirs  of  ryots  who  have  died  (Poathi) 
or  have  deserted  (Par&ri)  their  villages, — where  such  heirs  do  not  cultivate  the  lands,  bat 
retain  them  without  giving  a  r&zinAm&  (for  vrhieh.  the  notice  prescribed  by  Regulation  XXX 
of  1802  should  be  given), — ^in  all  such  cases  the  lands  should  be  considered  to  belong  to 
Gk>vemment,  and  at  the  proper  season  be  given  out  to  others  for  cultivation.  If  such  luids 
or  gardens  should  contain  wells  or  other  sources  of  irrigation,  they  should  also  be  considered  to 
belong  to  Ckvemment ;  and  if  the  new  occupant  cultivates  either  bigh&yat  or  nanja  by 
means  of  that  source,  the  assessment  of  the  adjoining  b^^yat  or  nanja  lands  of  a 
similar  description  and  quality,  and  possessing  the  same  means  of  irrigation  as  the  case  may 
be,  must  be  leried.  li  he  cultivates  nanja  bighftyat,  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  kanl- 
nflma  should  be  observed. 

26.  If  nanja  garden  lands  contain  few  or  no  trees,  and  cannot  on  that  aoooant  any 

longer  pay  the  garden  assessment,  they  may  be  cultivated  with 
und^^  d  ^^'S^S^  nanja  on  payment  of  the  assessment  of  the  land  if  formed  on  nanja, 
oiiwimstanoes  may  be  if  not  of  nanja  lands  of  a  similar  quality,  and,  if  there  is  no 
ooltiTatod  with  other    supply  of  water,  with  punja  on  payment  of  the  highest  ponja  rate 

of  the  village. 
26.  The  tax  on  scattered  trees  in   patkat  lands  having  been  abolished  by  orders  of 

the  Board  of  Revenue,  it  is  not  now  oollected;  but  as  there  are 

Soattered   trees    In    somefewfields  the  assessment  of  which  is  less  than  the  tax  on  the  trees 

g^t^d>  exempt    ^^^^^  |^  ^^^  |^  tree-tax  should  be  collected.    As  haul  lands 

do  not  come  under  the  denomination  of  patkat  until  they  arrire 
at  the  full  assessment,  the  tax  on  the  trees  situated  in  them  should  be  collected  and  carried 
to  jamftbandi  until  the  lands  arrive  at  their  full  assessment,  when  they  will  be  excluded. 
When  a  field  in  which  there  are  any  soattered  trees  is  left  uncultivi^ed,  the  usual  tax 
on  the  trees  should  then  be  oollected.  These  orders  should  be  properly  eoq^lained  to 
aU  the  Eamams,  Manigars  and  ryots. 

27.  When  land  is  sown  with  any  grain  for  the  purpose  of  transphmt- 
noflM^e^^^^    ing  the  shoots  into  other  lands,  the  usual  tlrwa  of  the  land  so  oo^qaed 

should  not  be  collected  unless  a  crop  is  raised  on  it. 

28.  When  unassessed  waste  lands  are  encroached  on  by  ryots  or  by  InAmdars  and  added 

to  their  patkat,  or  to  their  inams,  the  extent  so  added  shoald  be 
^^Ewsroj^ment     on    entered  in  the  jamAbandi  accounts,  and  the  rate  of  tlrwa  of  the  field 

to  which  it  is  added  should  be  collected  on  it.  If  the  land  encroached 
on  is  part  of  a  field  which  has  been  measured  and  assessed,  the  tmra  for  the  whde  field 
should  be  collected.  No  measurement,  however,  should  on  any  aooount  take  place  onlsa 
there  are  strong  grounds  to  suspect  encroachment. 

29.  If  any  patkat  land  of  a  ryot  be  injured  or  carried  away  by  inundation,  from  floods, 

rivers,  or  the  overflowing  of  tanks,  the  Tahsildar  should  inqoiie  into 
BMtawayfe'Sod*^'    the  circumstances,  and,  after  measuring  the  ii^ured  extent,  dioiild 

bring  the  case  to  notice  at  the  time  of  settlement,  when  tiie  tlrwa 
on  the  extent  injured  will  be  rendtted. 

30.  The  kauls  granted  by  the  Collector  prerious  to  Easli  1241  for  the  cotttvation  of 
assessed  land  at  the  various  decreased  rates  of  H>  tti  U>  U»  andU  o^  the  original  tlrwa,  as 
well  as  those  upon  Munftsib  or  discretionary  tlrwa,  shall  continue  untQ  further  oidsn ;  lot 
all  lands  given  hereafter  shaU  be  subject  to  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  kaulnamft  of 
Faali  1243.    No  kauls  granted  by  the  IfittadArs  shall  be  oontinued ;  on  mittas  revertiBg  to 
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Govenment  all  the  non-Boryey  rates  introduced  by  the  Mittud&rs  shall  continue  for  that 

yesr  only  and  be  afterwards  disoontinaed,  and  the  full  survey  rates  re-established. 

31.  To  all  ryots  who  pay  the  Sarkar  demand  on  their  lands,  pattas  should  continue  to  be 

issued  in  their  names  as  hitherto.    In  the  event  of  their  applying  at 

the  proper  season  for  patta  to  be  made  out  in  the  name  of  any  other 

penoD,  it  may  be  done:  when  the  assessment  on  land  remains  unpaid  for  one  year  or 

upwards,  and  when  the  pattadar  is  unable  to  liquidate  (his  arrears),  if  such  land  is  cultivated 

bjr  an  under-cttltivator,  the  patta  may  be  made  out  in  his  name  if  he  wishes  it,  and  if  he  pays 

the  current  balance  which  may  be  actually  due  on  the  land.    If  he  is  either  unable  or 

onwiUing  to  undertake  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  it  may  then  be  given  to  another.    Any 

ryot  who  has  left  his  land  waste  for  one  year,  and  has  not  paid  the  assessment  due  on  it, 

will  not  be  allowed  to  reclaim  his  land  if  occupied  by  another.    The  same  rules  are  appU* 

eable  to  the  lands  of  EaraidArs,  Kamams,  and  other  village  servants.    If  a  ryot  cultivates 

the  land  of  any  ryot  who  has  emigrated  and  been  absent  for  one  year  or  upwards,  it  may 

be  entered  in  the  accounts  in  his  name  and  a  patta  given  to  him. 

82.  The  jodigai  or  quit-rent  fixed  on  In&m  lands  by  Collectors 

,  ^.    .        ,       ..     Macleod  and  Oavid  Cockbum  shall  continue  to  be  collected.    Any 
Jodigai    and    quit-  ** 

RBfc.  alterations  since  made  by  Blittadftrs  or  others  without  sanction  shall 

not  be  continued. 
88.  The  InAms  granted  to  pagodas,  Brfthmans,  and  village  officers  should  be  continue^ 

as  heretofore.  If  any  Inflmdars  die  without  heirs,  or  if  any  pagodas 
^goda    and  €th«r    i^^^  x^f^  without  the  ceremonies  being  performed,  all  the  Inftms  granted 

to  them  should  be  taken  under  SarkAr  management,  and  settlement 
accounts  prepared  for  tbem  similar  to  those  for  the  amftni  lands ;  they  should,  however,  be 
kept  separate  from  the  amftni  jamftbandi  and  orders  respecting  them  will  be  given  at  the 
time  of  settlement. 

84.  When  any  Inftmdars  or  their  heirs  fail  in  paying  their  fixed  jodigai,  the  amount 
ahould  be  collected  from  the  cultivator  of  the  land  if  it  has  been  actually  cultivated.  In 
case  the  land  may  not  have  been  cultivated  or  the  amount  of  jodigai  not  fully  paid,  the 
land  should  be  attached  for  one  year,  and  if  the  jodigai  is  not  within  that  time  liquidated 
from  tiie  produce  of  the  land  or  paid  by  the  InAmdftr,  the  land  should  be  included  in  the 
Ssricftr  amftni  land  from  the  following  year. 
86.  The  motazpha  collection  should  be  made  as  heretofore.    If  any  ryot  who  paid  motarpha 

dies,  or  emigrates,  or  gives  up  trade,  the  tirwa  should,  alter  proper 
Motarp&a.  inquiry,  be  remitted.    If  any  one  liable  to  pay  the  motarpha  tax  has 

hitherto  evaded  paying  it,  or  if  any  new  traders  open  shops,  &c.,  motarpha  tax  should  be 
fixed  according  to  the  drcumstanoee  of  the  individuals  and  custom  of  the  village.    The 
hoose-tax  shall  be  oollected  as  usual  on  all  houses  that  are  occupied.    The  heads  of  castes- 
shall  continue  to  be  exempt  from  loom,  shop,  or  house  taxes  according  to  mftmul. 
86.  All  cultivating  ryots  shall  be  exempted  from  house-tax ;   but  those  who  leave 

their  lands  uncultivated  for  a  season,  or  who  relinquish  oultivatioa 

CnMvagBg      ryots    altogether,  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  it.     If  any  other  tax  on  their 

eumpt  from       uae.    p^egg^^Q  or  trade  has  been  heretofore  paid,  the  same  shall  continue 

to  be  oollected. 
37.  On  houses  at  present  built  on  patkat  lands  the  hoose-tax  should  be  paid  to  tlie 

Patkatdftr,  and  he  should  pay  the  full  land  tirwa.    When  such  house 
Etouea    on    patkat    ^  occupied  by  any  one  liable  to  pay  a  professional  tax,  or  tax  on 

trade  to  the  Sarkftr,  sudi  tax  to  be  collected  by  the  Tahsildar,  and 
the  ground  rent  to  be  paid  to  the  Patkatdftr. 

88.  No  person  should  be  allowed  to  build  on  anftdi  bansar,  puiambOk,.  and  pOdukftI 
lands  without  previous  permission.  On  application  for  places  to  build  being  made  to  the 
Tahsildar,  he  should  report  the  circumstances  and  act  according  to  orders. 

89.  No  tax,  according  to  custom,  shall  be  oollected  on  the  backyard  of  any  occupied  house 

provided  it  does  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  an  acre ;  neither  shall  any 
BaAyarda  exempted    tax  be  collected  on  trees  growing  at  the  doors  or  in  the  backyards  of 

occupied  houses. 
40.  According  to  custom  nothing  shaU  be  collected  for  the  right  of  fishing  in  any  tank 

unless  the  rent  exceeds  20  rupees ;  but  'when  offers  are  received  of 

upwards  of  Rupees  20  for  any  tank^  the  fishing  of  that  tank  shall  bo 
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given  to  the  highest  bidder :  offers  should  be  made  at  the  Taluk  Kacfaeris  before  the  month  of 
October,  and  all  offers  must  be  submitted  to  the  Hustkr  for  approval,  and  no  peswm  should 
be  put  in  possession  before  final  orders  are  given. 

41.  Regarding  date  and  pahnyra  trees,  from  which  toddy  is  drawn,  the  former  instruc- 

tions of  Collectors  Munro  and  Madeod  and  Oaptain  Qnham  dull 
^^Mmyta  and    date    continue  in  force,  agreeably  to  which  the  T^ihsOdars  shall  rent  the 

trees  that  yield  jooduoe  to  the  toddy  renters  of  the  preceding  yean 
if  they  make  suitable  offers,  or,  if  they  do  not,  then  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  report  the 
same  to  the  Huslkr ;  the  renters,  however,  are  not  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  tiees  until 
the  offers  are  approved  by  the  Collector  and  sanction  given.  The  Tahsildar  should  cause 
a  particular  account  to  be  kept  of  all  such  trees,  showing  their  total  number,  young  and  dd, 
the  number  which  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  number  tented  out,  the  amount  of  rant  and 
the  rent  of  the  leaves  and  fibres  of  the  young  trees,  &c.,  and  produce  it  at  the  time  of 
settlement.    Where  the  tree-tax  prevails  it  should  be  collected  as  usual. 

42.  The  Toti,  Nlrkatti  and  TandalkAr  should  enjoy  their  fixed  Inims  as  they  have 

hitherto  done.  In  the  event  of  any  mitta  reverting  to  Qovenunent, 
InM«**       ■•"'•''ts*    j^Q  village   servants   shall  only  receive  the  original  Inftms  fixed 

previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  mittadari  system,  but  shaJl  not  he 
aUowed  to  continue  to  retain,  rent  free,  any  additional  Inim  land  given  by  the  Mittadir. 
On  such  additional  land  in  excess  of  the  original  Intm  the  fall  assessment  should  be  levied. 

43.  Brfthmans  and  Masalmans,  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  SukhaftOt 
SukhAvaai  "'^  "^  ^  enjoy  it  for  whatever  lands  they  may  cnlttvate.    TliQse 

who  do  not  enjoy  this  privflege  are  to  be  allowed  Sukhaviai  only  as 
heretofore  on  the  cultivation  of  kaul  lands  after  the  expiration  of  the  kanl. 

44.  All  groves  and  topes  planted  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  survey  [iiiiiiimsit, 

-  and  which  are  still   jari,  shall  be   as  heretofore  exen^^ted  from 

assessment. 
46.  The  Tahsildar  should  rent  out  all  Government  and  unclaimed  topes  or  treee  atnated 
on  the  fallow  bansar  and  purambok,  as  well  as  in  the  pulvari  lands  paying  only  ane-thad 
tlrwa,  and  enter  them  in  the  jam&bandi  accounts  as  usual. 
46.  If  a  ryot  offers  to  cultivate  any  pasture  land  belonging  to  another  ryot,  it  may  he 
Pufeun.  Si^en,  provided  the  other  ryot  does  not  wish  to  engage  for  it  himself. 

When  the  pasture  land  of  a  ryot  may  be  either  cultivated  by  himself 
or  given  to  another,  other  banzar  land  should  be  given  in  its  stead,  provided  the  ramainiiig 
pasture  land  does  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  whole  patkat  lands  of  that  ryot. 

^^  47.  The  pulvari  or  graiing  tax  should  be  collected  according  to tiw 

custom  prevailing  in  each  village  and  included  in  the  jamabandi. 

48.  The  vidally,  or  grass  for  thatching,  which  grows  in  the  beds  of  tanks,  should  not  he 
,p^  taken  by  the  Kamams  and  principal  inhabitants  alone,  but  should  he 

divided  among  all  the  ryots  in  the  village  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  their  ploughs. 

49.  Lands  planted  with  sugarcane  or  betel-vine,  and  irrigated  by  water  from  fltakftr 
sources,  are  as  usual  to  be  considered  as  nanja  crops,  and  not  to  be  subject  to  any  additiooal 
assessment  beyond  the  nanja  tlrwa. 

50.  If  any  information  shall  be  given  at  the  time  of  jamftbandi  settlement  relative  to 

the  frauds  committed  by  the  Kamams,  and  if  it  (the  charges)  he 
hotrnxM^  ^^        proved,  such  Kamams  shall  be  disnussed,  and  the  inlomisnt  dtill 

receive  a  reward  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  amount  embeasled  whieh 
may  be  recovered.  If  such  information  be  given  after  the  jamftbandi  is  oondnded,  the 
informant  will  be  allowed  only  25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  embenlement  recovered. 

51.  Annual  settlement  should  be  made  as  usual  for  the  Trishwftkam,  Ac.,  lands  which 

pay  one-third  or  other  share  to  the  Brfthmans.    These  shazes  should 

wekamviUagee.    |^  deducted  and  the  remainder  should  appear  in  the  jamftbandi 

accounts.    The  shrotriems  which  pay  a  fixed  quit-rent  should,  asnsoal,  also  be  induded  in 

the  jamftbandi. 

62,  It  is  expected  that  the  Tahsildars  will  always  be  very  attentive  to  the  condition  m 

which  the  village  accounts  are  preserved,  as  well  as  to  the 

a^SSSSr"  **' ^'^    which  they  are  kept  by  the  Kamams.    When  on  circuit  tiMJT 

occasionally  personally  inspect  the  Kamams*  aooounts  in 
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nUages,  and  aaoeitain  that  in  those  *  (P)  since  Faali  1240  the  recent  orders  for  keeping  them 
in  acres,  gontas,  and  annas  are  strictly  observed.  For  the  information  of  the  Kamams, 
wamte  tables  for  oonverting  the  difierent  land  measures  in  use  into  acres,  guntas,  and 
nmsa  have  been  already  sent  to  each  talnk',  and  a  copy  directed  to  be  famished  to  each 
Karaam.  The  Kamams  must  be  strictly  enjoined  always  readily  to  afford  to  every  ryot 
vlio  may  apply  to  them,  snch  information  as  he  may  require  reUtive  to  the  difference 
Iietween  the  old  measurement  and  that  by  acres,  guntas,  and  annas  now  introduced. 
itk  Jum  1883. 

KmOhimd  of  FusU  1243. 

1.  No  land  is  to  be  granted  on  haul  to  any  ryot  who  is  not  able  to  cultivate  it  in 
addition  to  his  usual  patkat  lands. 

2.  If  any  ryot  when  cultivating  land  on  haul  shall  break  his  engagement  by  giving 

up  or  leaving  waste,  without  sufficient  cause,  his  patkat  land,  or  any 
fSS^SLSuSSw^  part  of  it,  before  the  full  tirwa  is  payable  on  his  haul  lands,  and  who 
eittifatekaiil.  {tic)  refuses  to  pay  the  tlrwa  for  the  part  so  left  (waste  or  given 

up),  shall  be  considered  to  have  forfeited  his  haul,  whidi  shall  become 
noil  and  Toid,  and  the  full  ttrwa  shall  be  collected  for  his  lands  held  on  kaul. 

3.  When  lands  are  to  be  given  on  kaul  the  following  rules  should  be  observed :  no  kaul 
abaU  be  allowed  for  punja  land  left  fiillow  for  a  shorter  period  than  three  years,  or  for 
Banja  land  left  follow  for  a  shorter  period  than  five  years,  but  if  cultivated,  the  fuU  tlrwa 
rikould  be  coUeoted  as  usuaL 

4.  Kaul  for  assessed  punja  lands,    llrwa  to  be  collected  as  follows :— 


Tlrwa. 

In  the 
first  year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Fifth 
year. 

Sixth 
year. 

Pnnja    left   fallow   for    three 
years  and  not  exceeding  ten 
vears     

If  waste  upwards  of  ten  years. 
Do.           twenty  years. 

Half. 

None. 

Do. 

Full. 

1 

•  • 

Fiii. 

f 

■  •  • 
ISJl. 

6.  For  anftdi  bansar  and  purambok  lands  tlrwa  shall  be  remitted  lor  the  first  two  years ; 
one-eighth  of  the  assessment  of  land  of  a  similar  description  and  quality  shall  be  collected 
for  the  third,  a  quarter  for  the  fourth,  half  for  the  fifth,  three-quarters  for  the  sixth,  and 
full  tlrwa  for  the  seventh  and  subsequent  years. 

0.  If  punja  lands  are  converted  into  punja  bftgh&yat  by  means  of  tank,  well,  or  other 
SariEir  water,  the  bftgh&yat  tlrwa  of  lands  of  a  similar  description  and  quality  should  be 
eoUeded.  If  the  punja  land  has  been  waste  from  three  to  t^  years,  first  year  half  and 
the  second  year  full  tlrwa  to  be  collected.  If  the  land  has  been  waste  from  ten  to  twenty 
years,  fixvt  year  one-half,  second  three-quarters,  and  third  year  full.  If  upwards  of  twenty 
years  it  ahaU  be  exempt  from  tlrwa  for  the  first  year,  for  the  second  one-fourth,  for  the 
third  half,  for  the  fourth  three-fourths,  and  for  tihe  fifth  full  Urwa  to  be  collected. 

7.  If  pnnja  land  is  converted  into  nanja  by  water  from  tanks,  weUs,  of  other  Sarkir 
souroea,  the  tlrwa  of  nanja  land  of  a  similar  description  and  quality  ahaU  be  collected. 
If  the  land  has  been  fallow  from  three  to  ten  years,  only  half  tlrwa  to  be  collected  for 
the  first  year,  three-fourths  for  the  second,  and  full  for  the  third  and  afterwards.  If 
fallow  upwards  of  ten  years,  one-fourth  tlrwa  to  be  levied  for  the  first  year,  half  for  the 
second,  three-fourths  for  the  third,  and  full  from  the  fourth  year. 

8.  When  punja  land  is  converted  into  nanja  bagh&yat  from  Sarkar  water,  tlrwa  to  be 
collected  as  foUows:^If  in  the  Bftrahmahal  and  Paylnghat  taluks  the  assessment  of 
nanja  land  of  a  similar  description  and  quality  to  be  levied  until  the  trees  arrive  at 
maboity,  and  afterwards  that  asseesment  doubled.  If  in  the  Bal&gh&t  taluks  the 
assessment  of  nanja  lands  of  a  similar  description  and  quality  to  be  levied  until  the  trees 

1  Evidently  accounts.  In  Fasli  1240  Mr.  Orr  directed  that  all  village  accounts  should  be 
kept  in  acree,  guntas,  and  annas,  the  acre  being  43,660  square  feet,  and  furnished  the 
TahsOdars  with  tables  to  fodlitate  the  conversion  of  the  old  measurements  by  kulis  into  acres. 
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Brrive  at  maturity,  and  afterwards  the  higheot  (aaaeesment}  andar  the  tank  by  whidi  it 
is  irrigated. 

If  the  land  has  been  waste  upwards  of  three  years  or  is  anAdi  hansar  or  porambok,  half 
the  assessment  of  nanja  lands  of  a  similar  description  and  quality  to  be  oollected  for  tho 
first  year,  three-fourths  for  the  second,  and  full  for  the  third  and  until  the  trees  oome  to 
maturity,  when  that  assessment  is  to  be  doubled  if  in  the  Barahmahal  and  FftylngbAt 
taluks,  and  if  in  the  BAl&gh&t  taluks  the  highest  rate  under  the  tank  to  be  afterwards 
collected. 

9.  For  nanja  lands  that  have  been  left  waste  from  five  to  fifteen  years  half  tlrwa  dull 

.  beooUected  for  the  first  year,  three-fourths  for  theaecond,  and  full  for 

the  third  year. 

10.  Nanja  lands  left  waste  for  fifteen  years  or  upwards  shall  be  exempted  from  tlrwa  for 
the  first  year  of  cultivation,  a  quarter  shall  be  oollected  for  the  second,  a  half  for  the  third, 
three-fourths  for  the  fourth,  and  full  tlrwa  for  the  fifth  year  and  upwards. 

11.  Kanja  land  in  cultivation,   or   which  has  been  fallow  under  five  years,  when 

_ .       ^  ^,  converted  into  nanja  bAghAyat,  that  is,  planted  with  oocoannt  or  betd 

•This probably meana    ^         *    v  «        x-        V^      xC x  aT         *  xv    i     j      ^-i^v    i-_ 

areoa  trees.  Ckmunonly    trees,^  shall  continue  to  pay  thetaram  tlrwa  of  the  land  until  the  treoB 

^^^T^^im^  ^suflh    ^™®  *^  maturity,  when  double  the  assessment  of  the  land  is  to  be 
thing ;  the       proper    collected  in  the  Btrahmahal  and  P&ylnghat,  and    the  highest  rate 

f^oS  nut!^  ^  ^^^  ^^  *^^  ^y  ^^^  it  is  irrigated  in  the  B&lftghat. 
beinechevei  together.        12.  Nanja  lands  upwards  of  five  years  out  of  cultivation,  when 

S^**K^Jl!rd  r^y  converted  into  nanja  btghftyat,  shall  pay  only  half  the  fixed  nanja 

being  *'*  Yett-elsi "  or  tlrwa  of  the  land  for  the  first  year,  three-fourths  for  the  second,  and 

*^^,*  ^^^  ^^y^  fuU  from  the  third  year  and  untU  the  trees  come  to  maturity,  when 

is  chewed  with  '*  Fsk"  double  theasseesment  of  the  land  is  to  be  oollected  in  the  BArahmahal 

ori^e  nut  of  the  aieoa  ^nd  PftylnghAt,  and  the  highest  rate  of  the  tank  in  the  BAlftghAt. 

18.  On  bAghftyat  lands  left  waste,  if  restored  to  bAghftyat  cultivation  by  irrigatioo 

from  tank,  river,  well,  or  other  water,  the  following  rates  of  kaal 

Funjabeghayat.  ^  y^e  observed : —(1)  No  remission  to  be  allowed  unless  waste  for 
five  years ;  (2)  if  waste  Ayq  and  below  fifteen  years,  first  year  half,  second  yesr  three- 
f ourtilis,  and  third  year  the  full  assessment  to  be  charged ;  (8)  if  vraste  fifteen  years  and 
upwards,  first  year  on^fourth,  second  year  half,  third  year  three-fourths,  and  fourth  year 
the  full  assessment  to  be  charged.  On  bftghAyat  lands  being  thus  converted  into  nanja 
the  assessment  of  nanja  land  of  a  stmilar  description  and  quality  is  to  be  levied,  observing 
the  same  kaul. 

14.  Bftghflyat  lands  left  waste  or  cultivated  with  punja  from  a  failure  of  the  means  of 
irrigation,  if  restored  to  bAgh&yat  cultivation  by  means  of  a  substantial  repair  being  made 
by  a  ryot  to  an  old  well,  only  half  the  fixed  bAghftyat  tlrwa  of  the  land  to  be  ooUsctsd 
until  he  is  reimbursed  for  the  outlay,  after  which  the  full  tlrwa  to  be  levied.  This 
favourable  rate,  however,  is  in  no  instance  to  extend  b^ond  seven  years.  If  the  land  has 
been  waste  upwards  of  five  years,  it  shall  be  exempt  from  tlrwa  for  the  first  year. 

16.  When  punja  bAghAyat  lands  are  oonverted  by  water  from  SarkAr  sources  into  nanja 
bAghAyat,  the  turwa  of  a  nanja  land  of  a  similar  description  and  quality  shall  be  levied 
until  tiie  trees  arrive  at  maturity,  when  the  assessment  is  to  be  doubled  in  the  Hs»>KimIi*i 
and  PAylnghAt,  and  in  BAlAghAt  the  highest  rate  of  the  tank  [ahall  be  levied].  If  the  hmd 
has  been  waste  upwards  of  Ave  years,  half  the  tlrwa  of  nai^a  land  of  a  similar  desoqitiaB 
and  quality  to  be  collected  for  the  first  year,  three-fourths  for  the  second,  and  full  for  the 
third  and  until  the  trees  come  to  maturity,  when  it  is  to  be  doubled  in  the  i^t^^^a*! 
and  PAylnghAt,  and  in  BAlAghAt  the  highest  rate  of  the  tank  shall  be  collected. 

10.  In  all  cases  when  it  may  be  necessary  newly  to  assess  waste  lands,  the  smwiwunnf 
will  be  regulated  with  reference  to  that  on  lands  of  a  similar  description,  situation,  and 
quality  under  cultivation  and  possessing  the  same  means  of  irrigation  ;  when  there  era  no 
assessed  and  cultivated  lands  of  a  similar  description  and  quality  adjoining  or  in  the  aame 
village,  the  assessment  of  land  of  similar  description  and  quality  in  the  neighbouring  viUsges 
will  be  referred  to. 

17.  When  any  ryot  wishes  to  cultivate  land  on  kaul,  he  should  apply  to  the  Tahfildar  in 

the  early  part  of  the  year,  so  that  he  may  have  sufficient  time  to  dear 
appU^  in^^    ^   ^*     ^^  ^^^^  **  **  ^^^  cultivation  before  the  rains.     The  Tahsildar.  if 

he  approves  the  proposal,  will  grant  a  tuluchitu  to  that  eSfict. 
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Topes. 


Should  it  be  moonyenint  at  tlie  time  for  the  ryot  to  apply  direct  to  the  Tahaildar>  he  may 
do  80  to  the  KftrkOn,  Kamam,  or  Maaigar,  who  wiH  grant  him  a  written  penniarion,  on  which 
ha  may  commence  cultivation ;  thia  written  penniarion  the  ryot  ahonld  get  exchanged  before 
the  commencement  of  the  settlement  for  a  rogolar  tuluchlta  from  the  Tahsildar  as  diieote4 
tn  pangiaph  10  of  the  hnkmnn&ma. 

18.  If  any  ryot  leaves  his  kaiil  land  unciiltiTated,  he  mnat  neverthelesB  pay  the  haul  pro- 

gressive tirwa  on  it  as  (if)  cultivated.    In  the  event  of  the  nanja  kanl 

,^SBr'**^**ljuSi**S  ^**  '*®"*  unavoidably  left  oncultivated  from  a  failure  of  water,  the 
«iiltivsted  ornot  tlrwa  shall  be  remitted,  but  in  the  following  year  (the  pattadar)  will 

be  liable  to  (pay)  the  progressive  tbrwa  of  that  year. 

19.  If  any  ryot  hy  digging  a  subttantial  w$tt  mt  hit  own  $xptn$e  wmveris  h%$patkai  putija 
imd  mto  ptu^m  ^hdyai  or  nai^a  or  amy  othor  deocHpiion  of  oulti/patioHj  he  may  do  to,  and 
»»  ^ddUianainnaabotidu  the  original  Jtmod  pnt^^ftrwa  of  thelandthall  evor  be  demanded. 
RyoU  thatl  alwaye  be  aUowed  to  derive  the  fall  ben^  for  the  outlay  of  their  capital  and 
iabonr, 

20.  Brahmaas  and  Masalmans  cultivating  land  on  haul  shall,  as 
Bnkhavasi.  heretofore,  be  allowed  the  usual  mkhavaai  on  the  expiration  of  the 

haul. 
,21.  If  any  ryot  wishes  to  plant  mango,  tamarind,  or  any  description  of  fruit  trees  in 

nanja,  punja,  or  bftghftyat  land,  he  may  do  so,  and  continue  to  enjoy 
the  produce  of  such  trees  so  long  as  he  pays  punctually  the  fixed 
tazam  assessment  of  the  land.  Topes  planted  for  charity  or  the  convenience  of  the  public 
on  anadi  banzar  or  mnnssmwod  lands  shall  be  exempt  from  assessment  if  uncultivated,  but 

if  cultivated  (except  with  flowers  for  pagodas*),  to  be  aawm^  at  the 
rate  of  adjoining  land  of  a  similar  description. 

22.  If  any  ryot  wishes  to  plant  palmyra  seeds  in  the  bansar  or  purambdk  land,  he  must 

apply  to  the  Tahsildar  for  permission,  and,  having  obtained  a  tuluchlt, 
he  may  plant  the  palmyra  seeds.    Such  Umda  shall  be  exempt  from 

any  tlrwa  and  the  planter  shall  have  the  indulgence  of  using  the  leaves  and  fibres  till  the 
trees  come  to  maturity,^  when  the  Sarkar  ahall  have  the  right  of  collecting  the  toddy  or  tree 
tax,  or  of  renting  the  trees,  and  also  of  cutting  them  down  when  required  for  Sarkar 
puipoaea.  The  planter  of  the  tope  may  always  use  the  leaves  and  fibres,  but  shall  have 
no  right  to  cut  down  any  of  the  trees  without  the  permission  of  the  Sarkar.  This  rule  to 
apply  to  every  description  of  trees  in  the  district ;  none  must  be  cut  without  previous 
permission.  If  any  should  be  diBcorered  to  have  been  so  cut,  double  the  value  of  each  tree 
will  be  collected  from  the  person  who  cut  it. 

23.  Where  it  is  customary  to  collect  the  tre&-tax  on  palmyra  and  date  trees  arriving  at 
maturity,  such  tax  to  be  collected  from  the  toddy-drawerp  as  hitherto  according  to  the 
established  haul : — first  year  free,  second  year  one-fourth  the  usual  tax,  third  year  half, 
fourth  year  three-f ourtha,  and  fifth  year  the  full  assessment. 

For  trees  from  which  toddy  has  not  been  drawn  for  upwards  of  five  years  the  following 
will  be  allowed:— 


'  Naadavanain. 


Pabnyra  trees. 


First  year. 

Second  vear. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

FVom  6  to  15  years        • . 
Fifteen  years  and  upwards 

Half. 
One-fourth. 

Three-fourths 
Half. 

FuU, 
Three-fourths 

Full. 

Under  ftve  years  no  kaul  will  be  allowed. 

24.  Respecting  all  other  lands  the  cultiTation  of  which  this  kaulnftma  does  not  provide 
for,  the  ryots  can  make  their  own  proposals  to  the  Tahsildar,  who  will  report  the  drcum- 
stanoes  to  the  Husfdr,  on  which  orders  will  be  given." 

(Signed)       J.  ORB, 

Oolleetor. 

The  above  hukum  and  kanlnfimils  came  into  force  from  Faali  1248.  It 
will  be  seen  that  aU  waste  lands  in  occupation  were  by  these  roles  required 


1  This  11  a  most  illiberal  proviiion. 
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to  pay  assessment ;  but  it  must  be  also  borne  in  mind  that  the  assessment 
thereof  was  generally  remitted  if  the  cultivation  was  not  made  on  account 
of  the  poverty,  &c.  of  the  pattadftrs. 

Fasli  1242  was  a  bad  year,  in  consequence  of  which  the  OoUector  granted 
remissions  for  crops  on  account  of  Shftvi,  although  such  remissions  had 
never  before  been  granted.  Regarding  the  famine  in  this  year,  see  Chap. 
m,  pages  110,  111,  and  126. 

About  the  end  of  Fasli  1245  the  Board  approved  of  Mr.  Orr's  proposal  to 
dispense  with  the  renewal  of  patta  each  year  to  ryots  other  than  those  who 
may  have  either  increased  or  decreased  dieir  cultivation.  In  such  cases  the 
Gollector  was,  however,  required  to  endorse  on  the  previous  year's  patta  the 
words  ''  Confirmed  for  the  current  Fasli,"  and  to  take  a  muchilika  from  the 
ryot.  This  system  did  not  last  long,  and  in  Fasli  1248  the  Board  ordered 
the  then  Collector,  Mr.  Gleig,  to  revert  to  the  practice  of  giving  fresh  pattas 
every  year. 

Mr.  Orr  took  a  census  in  Fasli  1245,  when  the  inhabitants  numbered 

The  takftvi  ooii« 
tinned    from    the        In  the  same  year  Mr.  Oir  discontinued  giving  takSvi 

toe    <rf    Colonel    advances   to    lyots,   and  the    Board    and  Gbvemment 

approved  of  the  Collector's  order. 

Mr.  Orr  caused  the  hUls  in  the  Salem,  NOmakal  and  Attur  Taluks  to  be 
explored,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  sandalwood  growing 
on  them. 

In  Fasli  1246  a  tax  was  imposed  on  cart-owners  at  the  rate  of  one  rupee 
per  cart  for  the  maintenance  of  roads.  This  tax  was  paid  voluntarily  and 
not  imder  any  legislative  enactment. 

From  Fasli  1247  nanja  lands  which  could  not  be  cultivated  with  wet 
crops  were  permitted  to  be  transferred  to  punja. 

Mr.  Orr  was  transferred  from  Salem  to  Cuddapah  in  January  1888.  He 
had  laboured  much  for  the  good  of  the  people.  From  the  Jamflbandi 
Beport  of  Fasli  1246  it  appears  that  Mr.  Orr  made  316  miles  of  high  road 
at  an  average  cost  of  184  rupees  per  mile,  besides  875  miles  of  cross  roads ; 
29  bridges  were  built  and  196  stone  dams  were  made  at  an  aggregate  cost 
of  Bupees  14,026.  He  planted  avenues  and  palmyra  and  mango  topee. 
Under  the  system  introduced  by  him  the  number  of  avenue  trees  {Wanted 
up  to  Fasli  1252  amounted  to  129,414,  the  number  previously  existing 
in  the  district  being  only  32,960 ;  the  number  of  palmyra  trees  planted 
likewise  amoiinted  to  1,849,161.  These  extensive  topes  and  avenues  were 
planted  by  the  ryots  themselves,  to  whom  the  usufruct  of  the  trees  was 
promised.  They  enjoyed  this  usufruct  for  some  time,  repairing  the  roads  as 
a  quid  pro  quo  ;  but  Mr.  Arbuthnott  resumed  the  trees  for  Government  in 
1866,  and  when  the  claims  of  therjrots  were  finally  investigated  in  1872 
they  were  dismissed.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  this  was  somewhat 
hard  on  the  lyots,  and  smacks  of  punieaJidM. 

Amongst  other  improvements  made  by  him  must  be  mentioned  the  con- 
struction of  bimgalows  and  choultries  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 


^  The  great  fetinine  was  in  1888  ;  Mr.  Orr*8  oensus  was  taken  in  1835,  but  aooording  to 
Dr.  GomiBh  the  population  of  1888  (yidf  ti^u  p.  125)  was  only  898,233.  The  decreaao 
calls  for  explanation. 
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both  European  and  Native.  The  roads  and  plantations  existing  to  this  day, 
Mr.  Orr's  name  cannot  be  forgotten. 

The  permanent  bSriz  of  the  mittas  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Orr's  adminis- 
tration was  Bupeee  6,07,197-11-2,  and,  at  its  dose,  was  reduced  to  Bupees* 
4,68,489-1-8. 

In  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Orr's  period  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  express- 
ing some  tribute  of  admiration  for  this  thorough  Englishman.  Eough 
and  manly,  he  went  straight  to  his  end ;  the  natives  liked  him  in  spite  of  his 
masterful  ways,  and  if  he  occasionally  ''made  sulum  "  it  was  always  for 
their  good.  His  firmness  and  steady  judgment  are  the  more  conspicuous, 
standing  out  in  marked  contrast  to  tiie  well-meaning  vacillation  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  in  all  his  writings  may  be  traced  the  man  who  knew  his  own 
mind  and  expressed  exaotiy  what  he  intended  to  say.  In  this  he  had  some 
advantage  over  Bead,  who  was  over-much  addicted  to  abstract  philoso- 
phiring,  and  whose  ideas  are  often  clouded  over  by  an  excess  of  verbiage ; 
but  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  institute  a  comparison  to  the 
disadvantage  of  that  great  and  good  man,  with  whose  name  it  is  an  honour 
that  the  name  of  John  Orr  should  be  coupled  in  grateful  native  memory. 

We  will  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Orr  and  proceed  to  note  the  chief  events 
which  mark  the  collectorate  of  his  successor  Mr.  Oleig.  Some  of  the  ground 
has  unavoidably  been  travelled  over  before  in  considering  the  history  of 
haul  reductions,  and  the  doctrine  of  **  good  and  bad,"  the  Board's  panacea ; 
but  for  the  information  of  the  district  officer  some  further  details  are 
neoeflsary. 

Mn.  Glbio's  Administration. 

^  Mr.  Oleig  assumed  charge  of  the  district  in  February  1888.  His  adminis- 
tration is  marked  for  the  curtailment,  though  to  some  extent  against  his 
will,  of  the  concessions  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  ryots.  The  first  thing  done 
in  this  direction  was  the  restriction  put  on  the  grant  of  hauls. 

The  large  and  increasing  cultivation  under  hauls  having  attracted  notice, 
the  Board  found  fault  with  the  existing  kaulnSmft  rules,  being  of  opinion 
that,  under  cover  of  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  cultivation  (which  means 
that  the  ryot  might  take  up  or  relinquish  what  land  he  pleased)  allowed 
under  the  rules,  the  ryots  used  to  take  up  the  highly  assessed  lands  on  kaul 
and  give  them  up  directiy  the  full  assessment  has  been  reached.  Although 
it  was  provided  in  the  kaulnSmft  that  no  land  should  be  granted  on  kaul  to 
any  ryot  who  was  not  able  to  cultivate  his  usual  patkat,  they  were  still  able 
to  resign  their  patkat  lands  and  retain  those  on  kaul  imder  Bule  2  of  the 
hukumnftmft,  which,  in  general  terms,  permitted  ryots  to  throw  up  any  part 
of  their  holding  at  their  pleasure,  provided  that  it  was  a  whole  field  and 
easy  of  aocess  to  other  ryots.  A  long  discussion  ensued  on  the  subject  of 
the  hauls  and  freedom  of  cultivation,  in  which  the  Oollector  expressed  his 
conviction  that  the  kaul  and  the  freedom  referred  to  were  necessary  owing 
to  the  heavy  assessment ;  while  the  Board  maintained  that  the  assessment 
in  Salem  was  just  and  moderate ;  that  the  increase  of  cultivation  under 
hauls  was  a  great  abuse  by  ryots  of  the  liberal  intentions  of  Government; 
and  that,  by  placing  restrictions  on  hauls  and  the  freedom  allowed  in 
throwing  up  lands,  the  cultivation  of  highly  assessed  lands  would  be  secured. 
Government  were  for  some  time  vacillating  in  their  view  of  the  paimaish 
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asseesment.  They  once  thouglit  that  it  was  moderate ;  at  another  time  they 
expressed  themselves  satisfied  that  it  was  heavy,  and  that  the  granting  of 
kaiils  need  not  be  restricted ;  but  at  hist  they  yielded  to  the  strong  repre- 
sentations  of  the  Board.  The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  Board  suooeeded 
in  imposing  a  number  of  restrictions,  and  the  Collected  had  no  altematiya 
but  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  wishes. 

In  their  FroceedingSi  dated  29th  March  1837,  the  Board  directed  that 
dry  lands  whidi  have  been  waste  for  lees  than  five  years  need  not  be  given 
on  kaul. 

In  Fasli  1248  Mr.  Oleig  directed  that  no  portion^  less  than  what  could 
be  cultivated  by  a  single  plough  should  be  given  on  kaul.  He  fixed  five  acres 
for  punja,  three  fw  b&ghftyat,  and  two  for  nanja  as  the  extent  cultivable  by 
a  single  plough. 

In  a  circular  dated  25th  June  1839,  it  was  ordered  that  lands  the  aesess- 
ment  of  whidi  did  not  exceed  Bupees  2  need  not  be  given  on  kauL 

On  the  7th  June  1841  the  grant  of  kauls  to  immigrants  from  other  districts 
was  prohibited,  on  the  supposition  that  they  go  back  to  their  villages  just 
before  the  lands  arrive  at  the  full  assessment. 

A  still  stronger  order  on  the  subject  of  kauls  was  issued  on  the  16th  June 
1842,  in  which  it  was  directed — 

( 1 )  That  no  land  be  given  on  kaul  which  was  not  overgrown  with  jungle 

or  trees,  and  consequently  required  labour  and  expense  to  reclaim 
it. 

(2)  That  a  ryot  already  owning  patkat  and  kaul  lands  should  not  be 

allowed  fresh  lands  applied  for  on  kaul. 

(3)  A  ryot  shall  not  be  allowed  lands  on  kaul  in  a  village  other  than  that 

in  which  he  has  his  patkat,  if  there  are  pOdukSl  lands  in  the 
latter. 

On  the  14th  May  1842  another  order  was  issued  requiring  persons  who 
left  their  patkat  waste,  but  retained  kaul  lands,  to  pay  full  assessment  on  the 
latter  from  the  time  they  had  been  taken  up,  minus  t^e  amount  already  paid 
under  the  terms  of  the  kaul.  The  above  restrictions,  though  not  entered  m 
the  subsequent  hukimmfimft  (vide  injra),  were  neverthelees  acted  on  until 
cancelled  by  Mr.  Gleig  himself  in  his  circular  of  the  2nd  August  1844. 

As  to  relinquishments,  it  was  finally  ordered  by  Government,  on  the  strong 
recommendation  of  the  Board  (E.M.O.,  22nd  July  1842),  that  the  ryots 
should  not  be  permitted  to  give  up  such  land  only  as  they  chose  to  abandon, 
but  should  always  relinquish  **  good  and  bad  "  lands  together  in  equal  par* 
tions. 

On  the  16th  June  1840  Mr.  Gleig,  without  any  authority  from  the  Boards 
ordered  that  where  punja  land,  cultivated  with  wet  or  garden  crops  by 
means  of  Sarkftr  water,  is  found  on  measurement  to  be  less  than  half  an 
acre,  fasaljfisti  should  be  diarged  for  half  an  acre,  the  cultivation  over  that 
limit  being  as  usual  left  to  be  charged  by  actual  extent. 

Although  it  was  provided  in'  the  hukumnOmS  of  Fadi  1248,  and  pre*^ 
vious  ones,  that  a  ryot  cultivating  his  lands  by  means  of  a  private  well 
should  be  exempt  from  fasaljfisti,  Mr.  Gleig  restricted  the  application  of  this 

^  niiaBM88ed  waite  lands,  for  aaaeased  lands,  could  not  be  subHliyidBd. 
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most  desirable  SQCcession,  and  in  1838  introduced  a  rule  which  laid  down 
that  exemption  from  additional  assessment  would  not  be  allowed — 

(1)  If  a  ryot  dig  a  welL  at  small  expense,  («.«.)  less  than  Bupees  20. 

(2)  If  the  well  is  dug  without  permission. 

(3)  If  the  well  is  within  100  yards  of  a  GK>Temment  source  of  supply. 
A  further  restriction  was  imposed  in  Fasli  1252,  viz.,  that  the  exemption 

from  extra  water-rate  was  applicable  to  the  cultivation  of  that  land  only  in 
which  the  well  was  sunk.  The  cultivation  of  other  lands  under  private 
wells,  therefore,  whether  belonging  to  the  same  Fatkatdar  or  to  any  other 
person,  was  charged  with  fasaljftsti.  This  rule  was,  however,  modified  by 
the  Board,  who  ruled  that,  where  the  otherlands  cultivated  belong  to  the 
same  ryot,  extra  assessment  need  not  be  charged. 

These  and  other  important  changes  having  to  be  introduced,  the  Board 
directed  that  revised  kaul  and  hukumnfimSs  should  be  submitted  for  their 
approval.  This  the  Collector  did,  introducing  such  other  changes  in  the  old 
ones  as  he  considered  necessary,  and  after  long  discussion  with  Mr.  Oleig 
and  Mr.  Lockhart,  who  acted  for  the  latter  ftom  the  6th  February  1843  to 
the  14th  May  1844,  the  following  kaul  and  hukumnSmSs  were  issued  by 
Mr.  Lockhart  with  the  Board's  approval : — 

RwtMd  Sukumndmd/or  th$  ZiUah  of  Sakm. 

1.  The  Jamabandi  accounts  should  be  prepared  uniformly  according  to  the  forms  that 
may  be  furnished  from  the  Huztlr. 

2.  The  TahsUdais  should  form  annually  a  Sagubadi-dittam  or  cultivation  agreement, 

that  the  ryots  of  each  village  may  know  how  much  they  have  to 
j^Jg^^^JJ^^    cultivate ;  this  dittam  to  be  commenced  after  the  1st  of  May  and 

concluded  before  the  Slst  July  of  each  year.  The  ryots  must  not  be 
loKced,  bat  should  be  left  voluntarily  to  engage  for  any  quantity  of  punja,  nanja,  or 
bAgh&yat  lands  they  may  wish  to  cultivate,  and  the  same  should  be  entered  in  the  dittam 
accounts.  If  any  ryot  wishes  to  relinquish  part  of  his  patkat,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  do 
so,  provided  it  is  a  whole  field,  and  so  situated  that  it  can  be  conveniently  cultivated  by 
another  who  may  choose  to  take  it  up  ;  or  give  up  good  and  bad  together  in  fair  proportion^ 
and  shall  on  no  aceomU  bo  permitted  to  throw  up  bad  land  along. 

3.  Tlie  tUrwa  on  punja  lands  Ibeing  fixed  on  their  average  productive  value,  and  but 

little  rain  being  required  for  dry  crops,  (I)  no  remission  will,  in 
^  ordinary  cases,  be  allowed  on  fields  which  have  been  entered  in  the 

dittam  agreement,  but  which  may  have  proved  unproductive  or  been  left  uncultivated. 

4.  On  nanja  lands  entered  in  the  dittam,  no  remission  will  be  allowed  if  left  uncultivated, 
unless  unavoidably  so  from  a  failure  of  water.    The  same  rule  appUee  to  bftghftyat  lands. 

5.  When  nanja  lands  are  cultivated,  but  the  crops  have  partially  or  wholly  failed  from 
insufficiency  of  water,  the  full  tarwa  must  nevertheless  be  ooUeoted  according  to  the  cuctom 
of  the  eemUry.    (This  seems  very  like  a  begging  of  the  question.) 

6.  When  lands  situated  in  the  beds  of  tanks  are  cultivated  with  nanja,  punja,  or 
bighayat  crops,  and  when  they  may  be  inundated  and  the  crops  destroyed  from  the  tA^nVg 
filling  before  they  are  reaped,  the  tSrwa  of  the  extent  inundated  will  be  remitted  according 
to  the  present  practice.  (It  should  be  noticed  that,  while  no  mercy  is  shown  in  the 
deserving  case  of  lands  sh&vi  from  insufficiency  of  water,  on  the  plea  of  an  imaginary 

*  custom  of  the  country '  to  that  effect,  on  the  other  hand  undue  clemency  is  shown 

*  according  to  the  present  practice  '  to  tank-bed  cultivation,  which  it  is  generally  good 
policy  to  prohibit.) 

7.  The  fields  which,  from  their  large  extent,  had  been  formerly  divided,  and  the 
divisions  entered  in  the  Jamftbandi  accounts  prior  to  Fasli  1241,  shall  still  continue  as 
divided  fields,  and  the  divisions  may  be  cultivated  as  such.    When  tuluchlts  are  given  for 
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the  cultiFation  of  additional  lands,  they  most  be  given  for  entire  fields  or  entire  diTinons 
as  aboye  specified.  In  the  event  of  offers  being  made  to  cnltivate  anftdi  bansar  or  puiam- 
hCikf  which  at  the  survey  were  entered  in  the  accounts  in  extensive  tracts,  the  quantity  of 
land  the  ryot  may  require  shall  be  given  over  to  him,  and  the  tirwa  to  be  collected  theieon 
should  be  fixed  with  reference  to  the  assessment  on  adjoining  lands  of  similar  descriptioQ 
and  quality  which  may  be  under  cultivation ;  the  number  of  the  field,  bearings  of  the 
sub-division,  its  extent  and  assessment  must  be  carefully  entered  in  the  tnluchit  whidi  is 
given  to  the  ryot.  In  order,  however,  to  prevent  the  lands  being  divided  into  such  small 
portions  as  may  make  it  inconvenient  both  for  the  collection  of  the  Grovemment  revenue 
or  for  the  cultivation  of  a  substantial  ryot,  no  new  lands  are  to  be  given  in  portians  less 
than  can  be  cultivated  by  a  single  plough,  which  in  punja  land  may  be  fixed  at  five  acres, 
in  punja  bftgh&yat  three  acres,  and  in  nanja  two  acres.  In.  the  event  of  two  paities 
applying  for  portions  of  the  same  unassessed  land,  and  the  whole  being  insufficient  to  afford 

a  full  portion  to  each,  the  first  applicant  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
^  ^  '    portion  he  requests,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  given  to  the  other ; 

provided,  however,  should  the  remaining  portion  be  under  an  acre  in  extent,  no  division 
shall  be  made  but  the  whole  made  over  to  the  first  person  who  made  the  application. 

8.  In  all  cases  where  it  may  be  necessary  newly  to  assess  waste  land,  the  aooessment 
must  be  regulated  with  reference  to  that  fixed  on  lands  of  a  similar  description,  situation 
and  quality  under  cultivation,  as  also  to  the  means  for  irrigation.  In  the  event  of  there 
being  no  cultivated  and  assessed  lands  of  similar  description  in  the  same  village,  the  lands 
in  the  neighbouring  villages  must  be  referred  to :  the  correctness  of  the  assesBment  thus 
fixed  will  be  examined  into  by  the  HuzOr  establishment  and  confirmed  by  the  issue  of 
patta. 

9.  If  in  any  field  an  excess  is  found  on  measurement  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  the 
whole  excess  should  be  added  to  the  Jamabandi  and  the  tlrwa  collected  at  the  same  rate 
as  on  the  rest  of  the  field.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  deficiency  is  found  greater  than  10  per 
cent.,  the  whole  deficiency  should  be  deducted ;  any  difference  one  way  or  the  other  within 
10  per  cent,  should  not  be  interfered  with.  No  field,  however,  should  ever  be  measmed 
unless  there  are  strong  grounds  for  suspecting  any  great  difference  in  its  extent,  as 
frequent  and  minute  inquiries  must  prove  vexatious. 

10.  Any  ryot  wishing  to  take  up  kaul  lands  for  cultivation  agreeably  to  the  terms 

specified  in  the  kauln&mA,  shall  first  apply  for  tuluchit  to  the  Tahsii- 

Conditloiis  on  vhioh    dar,  or,  in  the  event  of  its  being  inconvenient,  to  the  E&rkim,  who 

on^tO?^^  ^  ™^  make  a  personal  examination  of  the  land  applied  for,  whether  it  be 

such  as  may  require  to  be  given  on  kaul,  and  afterwards  make  his 
report  to  the  Tahsildar  that  the  land  has  been  left  waste  for  so  many  years ;  that  the  ryot 
who  offers  to  cultivate  it  holds  a  patkat  of  (so  many)  acres,  and  whether  it  is  all  under 
tillage ;  that  he  possesses  means  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  the  above  land ;  that  he 
agrees  to  pay  the  tlrwa  thereof  whether  cultivated  or  left  fallow,  and  that  he  has  given 
competent  security  to  this  effect ;  and  that  he  has  good  grounds  for  believing  that  he  will 
fulfil  his  engagement.  The  Tahsildar  on  receiving  the  darakhastn&mA  and  security  bond 
shall  give  a  tuluchit  showing  the  rate  of  tlrwa  of  the  kaul  land,  which,  in  the  event  of 
being  unassessed,  should  be  fixed  at  the  rate  assessed  on  land  of  a  similar  description  in  tiie 
neighbourhood.  Tuluchlts  so  granted  shall  be  entered  in  a  separate  book  with  the  signature 
of  the  Tahsildar  and  Bheristadar,  who  shall  deliver  it  into  the  Huzfkr  at  the  time  of 
settlement.  No  village  servants,  such  as  Kamams  and  Manigftrs,  are  empowered  to  allow 
any  ryot  to  take  up  kaul  land.  [This  is  a  heavy  blow  to  the  previously  existing  facilities  for 
acquiring  land  on  kaul.]  Should  a  ryot,  without  making  application  to  the  Tahsildar  or 
Eiu-ktm,  cultivate  the  land,  the  full  assessment,  or,  in  the  event  of  its  being  imaBsessed 
land,  a  missfil  tlrwa  will  be  collected. 

11.  Should  a  ryot  cultivate  a  land  without  applying  for  a  tuluchit,  or,  having  applied, 
without  receiving  one,  the  full  assessment  will  in  every  case  be  collected.  Care  must  be 
taken  by  the  district  servants  and  village  officers  that  this  be  carefully  explained  to  the 
resident  ryots  and  strangers  previous  to  their  undertaking  the  cultivation. 

12.  Should  any  ryot  offer  to  cultivate,  on  payment  of  the  full  assessment,  lands  entitled 
to  kaul,  such  Wd  may  be  made  over  to  him  at  the  full  tlrwa  and  a  tuluchit  granted 
accordingly. 
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13.  Shoold  any  lyot  offer  to  cultivate  at  the  time  of  settlement  with  an  after-crop  an 
entire  field  or  fields,  and  give  a  mnchilka  for  the  payment  of  the  full  asaeflsment,  the  land 
dioald  be  made  over  to  him  lor  cultivation,  and  the  extent  and  aaseBsment  inserted  in  the 
JamAbandi  aoooont  of  that  year  as  cultivated,  and  the  tlrwa  collected  accordingly. 

U.  The  tlrwa  due  on  kaul  lands  must  always  be  collected  whether  coltivated  or  not ;  in 

Kaul  thiflt  to  be  d  ^^  dvent,  however,  of  nanja  lands  held  on  kaul  being  left  waste  from 
vMber  the  land  U  a  failure  of  water,  as  in  thia  instance  the  cause  is  beyond  the  ryot's 
cdbftted  or  not  control,*  full  remission  of  the  amount  due  in  that  year  must  be  given  ; 

*  It  is  strange  that  but  the  lands  will  be  liable  in  the  following  year  to  the  progressive 
SSped^'lSSSie  ^m  **^  ^^<^  belongs  to  that  year.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a 
Keia  5  •upra  ww  ryot  holding  kaul  lands,  the  patta  may  be  transferred  to  his  heirs  on 
^  the  kaul  terms,  if  they  are  willing  to  hold  it ;  in  no  other  instance 

however  shall  kaul  lands  be  transferred  from  one  party  to  another.  Instances  having 
oocorred  of  kaul  Umda  being  entered  in  the  name  of  one  person  who  had  neither  the  means 
nor  the  intention  of  cultivating,  and  which  were  enjoyed  by  another,  thereby  eluding 
the  provision  laid  down  for  the  village  management — ^in  the  event  of  this  taking  place 
hereafter,  the  full  assessment  of  the  land  will  not  only  be  collected,  but  it  will  render  the 
ifantgay  and  Kamam  liable  to  immediate  dismissal,  for  without  their  cogniaance  this 
could  not  take  place. 

15.  If  any  ryot,  from  inability  to  cultivate,  or  other  cause,  tenders,  during  the  culti- 
vating seasons,  a  rteinAmft  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  usual  patkat  lands,  and  continues 
the  cultivation  of  any  Pfthuapat,  JOdigai,  Agrahftram,  J&ri  Mitta  and  Inam  lands  or 
another  patkat,  which  he  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  cultivating,  no  tlrwa  will  be  levied 
on  his  patkat  land  so  given  up ;  but  if,  after  tendering  rftsinAmft,  he  engages  newly  in 
the  cultivation  of  PdJaiapat,  Jodigai,  AgrahAram,  &c  lands,  his  rftsinftmA  will  be 
considered  null  and  the  tlrwa  of  the  patkat  land  he  haa  left  will  be  collected,  unless  the 
hmd  so  left  has  been  cultivated  by  another  individual,  when  no  tlrwa  will  be  levied  from 
the  late  proprietor.  If  a  ryot,  without  tendering  a  razin&ma  during  the  cultivating 
season,  leaves  a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  usual  patkat  land  waste,  and  engages,  as  above 
stated,  in  the  cultivation  of  P&laiapat,  J&ri  Mitta,  &c.  lands,  whether  usual  or  not,  the 
tlrwa  of  the  patkat  so  left  will  be  collected,  that  is,  if  not  cultivated  by  another  individual. 

16.  If  any  ryot  converts  his  patkat  pun j  a  land  into  nanja  or  totakftl,  or  from  totakal 

into  nanja,  by  water  from  Sark&r  rivers  or  other  sources  (except  his 
aDy°^har''dMc^ti^    o^<^  ^^  water),  the  assessment  of  the  adjoining  lands  of  a  similar 
of  cultivation  by  Btx^    description  and  quality,  and  possessing  the  same  means  of  irrigation, 
^^  wiU  be  levied  from  him.    If  inam  lands  are  similarly  converted,  the 

assessment  of  lands  of  a  similar  description  and  quality  will  be  charged,  and  the 
diiierenoe,  after  deducting  the  punja  tlrwa,  will  be  levied  from  the  TnAmdar  as  tlrwaj&sti 
in  addition  to  his  usual  jOdigai. 

17.  If  a  ryot  repairs  an  old  well  in  bAghAyat  waste  land  at  any  trifling  expense  under 
10  or  16  rupees  no  rennssions  shall  be  allowed ;  but  if  he  repairs  substantiaUy,  and  at  a 
considerable  expense,  any  old  well,  and  brings  into  cultivation  bAghAyat  land  which  has 
been  waste,  he  shall  obtain  a  kaul  on  the  terms  specified  in  paragraph  12  of  the  kaulnAmA. 

18.  All  pioductive  cocoa  and  betel  nut  gardens,  whether  watered  from  SarkAr  sources  or 

from  private  weUs,  shall  continue  to  pay  the  assessment  hitherto 
^*^^  levied  on  them.    On  gardens  already  formed  by  water  from  SarkAr 

Bouioes,  but  not  yet  productive,  the  assessment  of  the  land,  if  formed  on  nanja,  and  if 
formed  on  punja  or  punja  bAghAyat,  anAdi  banzar  or  purambok,  the  nanja  assessment  of 
\unA  of  a  similar  description  and  quality  shall  be  levied  until  the  trees  arrive  at  maturity, 
and  afterwards  that  assessment  doubled,  if  the  gardena  are  situated  in  the  BArahmahal 
and  PAylnghAt  taluks,  but,  if  in  the  BAlAghAt,  the  highest  rate  of  the  tank  irrigating 

them. 

19.  On  gardens  already  fonned  on  assessed  land  by  water  obtained  from  private  weUs, 
but  not  yet  productive,  the  assessment  of  the  land,  both  before  and  after  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  shall  be  levied.  If  formed  on  purambok  or  other  unassessed  land  the  assessment 
of  punja  land  of  a  similar  description  and  quality  should  be  applied. 

FnD  tinra  to  be  paid  ^'  When  a  ryot  cultivates  only  a  portion  of  a  field,  and  leaves 
wfaro  a  port  of  a  field    the  rest  waste,  he  must  notwithstandiug  pay  the  full  tlrwa  for  the 

k  cultiTated.  ^^^i^  fi^l^^ 
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21.  If  part  of  a  punja  field  is  caltivated  with  b&ghayat  or  nanja,  by  means  of  water 
from  any  Sarkar  9oarce,  the  portion  to  caltivated  shall  he  meaaured,  and  the  tinea  of  the 
adjaoent  hAgh&yat  or  nanja  land  of  a  similar  description  and  quality  should  he  reqpectiToiy 
collected  on  it,  and  the  punja  taram  tlrwa  for  the  rest  -of  the  field  whether  cultivated  or  not 
The  extent  of  the  land  so  converted,  and  its  increased  assessment,  should  he  entered  in 
the  Jam&handi  accounts  as  fasalj&sti. 

22.  No  increase  or  decrease  must  he  made  in  the  terms  of  assessment,  hut  in  the  event  of 
lose  of  means  for  irrigating  nanja  land,  either  by  the  dilapidation  of  tanks,  or  other  causes 
which  may  prevent  the  cultivation  of  nanja,  the  Tahaildar,  after  having  eocamined  the 
lands,  will  report  the  drcumstanoe  to  the  HuzQr,  and  should  it  be  neoessary  these  lands  may 
be  given  out  on  punja  tenure  with  reference  to  the  tlrwa  of  the  nearest  punja  similarly 
situated,  taking  a  sharat  mudulika  from  the  individual  who  engages  to  cultivate  them  to 
the  effect  that  he  should,  without  (making)  any  objection,  relinquish  them  when  any  otho' 
ryot  offers  to  dig  wells  on  them  and  thereby  cultivate  nanja  or  bAgh&yat,  paying  a  minal 
tlrwa,  or  retain  them  paying  the  tlrwa  offered  by  the  second  person.    On  these  lands, 
when  a  second  individual  digs  a  well  at  his  own  expense,  and  cultivates  either  bAg^yst  or 
nanja,  a  miss&l  nanja  b&gh&yat  tlrwa,  as  on  lands  similarly  situated  in  the  village,  will  be 
assessed  on  them  agreeably  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  kaul  and  hukumn&mft.    In 
cases  where  at  the  period  of  the  survey  the  lands  were  occupied  by  topes,  and  on  that 
account  excluded  from  assessment,  in  the  event  of  the  trees  being  decayed  or  cut  down,  if 
cultivated  as  nanja  or  bftghAyat,  the  missAl  tlrwa  on  the  lands  which  are  similarly  sitoated 
as  to  situation  and  quality  shall  be  assessed  thereon ;  if  cultivated  as  punja,  the  hi^isst 
punja  assessment  of  the  village  is  to  be  taken.    In  cases  of  ryots  who  have  died  or  left 
their  viUage,  and  whose  heirs  have  not  the  means  or  inclination  to  continue  the  coltivation, 
and  tender  razin&ma  for  the  lands  held  by  the  former  proprietor ;  also  in  cases  of  the  hesn 
of  deceased  and  deserted  ryots  who  neither  cultivate  nor  have  given  r&Binflm&,  the  notioe 
prescribed  by  Regulation  XXX  of  1802  should  be  issued ;  in  the  event  of  no  one  appearing  to 
daim  the  land  within  the  year,  these  lands  may  be  ccmsidered  as  belonging  to  Qoveimneat, 
and  may  therefore  be  given  out  for  cultivation  to  other  ryots.    Should  these  lands  ocmtain 
private  weUs  they  will  be  considered  as  forfeited  to  Government ;  and  in  the  event  of  a 
higher  term  (taram  P)  of  cultivation  being  made  than  th&t  originally  fixed,  an  increased 
assessment  or  fasaljAsti  may  be  collected  according  to  the  cultivation,  whether  bAghftyat  or 
nanja. 

23.  The  necessity  of  issuing  notioe  according  to  Regulation  XXX  of  1802  causing  delay, 
which  often  prevents  the  cultivating  of  the  land,  and  as  the  ryots  of  GK^yemment  ought 
not  to  be  affected  by  private  impediments ;— in  cases  such  as  above  mentioned,  iriiere  no 
one  belonging  to  the  former  cultivator  appears  for  the  purpose  of  taJdng  up  the  lands,  the 
Tahsildar,  or  those  appointed  by  him  to  form  the  sftgubadi-dittam,  shall  enter  these  lands, 
for  one  year,  in  the  name  of  any  person  willing  to  undertake  their  cultivation.  Should  the 
rightful  claimant  appear  within  the  fasli  to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  lands,  they  nsy 
be  given  up  to  him  for  the  next  year's  coltivation ;  if  no  one  appears,  they  may  be  ooDfiimed 
for  the  ensuing  year  and  thereafter  in  the  name  of  the  party  who  agrees  to  cultivate,  or 
failing  him,  to  any  other  person. 

24.  If  nanja  garden  lands  contain  few  or  no  trees,  and  cannot  on 
laoSs^midar^^'^S^  that  account  any  longer  pay  the  garden  assessment,  they  may  be 
drcnmstanoes  may  be  cultivated  with  nanja  on  payment  of  the  assessment  of  the  land  if 
ovativated  with  other    fonned  on  nanja,  if  not,  of  nanjalandsof  similar  quality,  and,  if  tiia« 

is  no  supply  of  water,  according  to  the  rule  entered  in  paxagnph  2). 
26.  On  the  scattered  trees  on  patkst  land,  with  the  exception  of  oocoanut,  no  tlrwa  sfasll 

be  collected  unless  the  tax  payable  from  the  trees  shall  exceed  in 

Soatfeered  traw    on    value  one-fifth  of  the  assessment  of  the  land  on  which  they  are 

Iro^tinra.      ^^"^^     situated ;  in  cases  where  it  exceeds  (one-fifth),  not  only  the  land  tim 

but  the  usual  tlrwa  leviable  from  the  trees  will  also  be  collected ;  no 
remission  of  the  tree  tax  will  be  given  on  lands  during  the  period  they  are  held  (m  ktal : 
in  the  event  of  land  in  which  trees  are  situated  being  left  uncultivated,  the  tree  tax  will 
alone  be  taken. 

26.  When  land  is  sown  with  any  grain  for  the  purpose  of  tzans- 
Viinery  Isada  not  to    planting  the  'shoots  into  other  lands,  the  usual  tlrwa  of  the  land  so 
pay  MMsamen  .  occupied  should  not  be  collected  unless  a  crop  is  raiwd  on  it. 
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27.  Whan  asBMaed  or  uDasseaBed  waste  landB  are  encroached  on  by  ryots  or  by  InAmdars, 

or  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof  added  to  their  patkat  lands,  they 
^^2Uu^ll"^*      **"'    shall  be  liable  in  the  former  case  to  pay  the  full  assessment   of 

the  fields  so  encroached  npon,   or  in  the  latter  to  the  provisions 
entered  in  paragraph  7. 
88.  If  any  patkat  land  of  a  ryot  be  injured  or  carried  away  by  inundation  from  floods, 

rivers,  or  the  overflowing  of  tanks,  the  Tahsildar  should  inquire  into 
mSt^    ^'^iv'iSood.**    *^  circumstances,  and,  after  measuring  the  injured  extent,  should 

bring  the  case  to  notice  at  the  time  of  settlement,  when  the  tlrwa  on 
the  extent  injured  will  be  remitted. 

29.  The  kauls  granted  by  the  Ck)llector  previous  to  Fasli  1241  for  the  cultivation  of  land 
at  various  decreased  rates  on  the  original  assessment,  as  well  as  thofle  granted  on  Munftdb 
kaul,  shall  only  continue  while  the  land  is  in  possession  of  the  original  holder ;  in  the 
event  of  his  passing  it  to  another,  or  its  descending  to  his  heirs,  the  full  assessment  is  to 
be  levied.  In  cases  of  mittas  reverting  to  Qovemment,  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
Mittadar  or  renter  with  the  ryots,  either  for  renting  or  holding  lands  at  a  reduced  rate  of 
sssesBment,  shall  only  continue  during  the  current  year,  and  in  the  Ananing  faali  the  full 
survey  rates  should  be  re-established. 

30.  To  all  ryots  who  pay  the  Sarkftr  demand  on  their  lands,  pattas  should  continue  to 

be  issued  in  their  names  as  hitherto.    In  the  0V0nt  of  a  ryot  applying 
at  the  propor  teaoon  for  patta  to  be  made  out  in  the  name  ofgrny  other 
person  for  a  portion  or  the  full  extent  of  hie  patkat^  the  Taheildar,  after  examining  into  it^  ie 
to  gioe  il  to  the  eecond  personj  provided  the  pereon  giving  up  the  patkat  holds  no  kaul  land,  and 
provided  the  portion  eo  given  up  ie  oompoeed  of  a  fair  proportion  of  good  and  bad  land  ae 
prtoeribed  bg  Rule  2.    Should,  however,  a  ryot  hold  both  patkat  and  kaul  lande,  he  cannot  give 
up  one  and  keep  the  other,  but  must  relinquieh  both,  in  which  case  he  must  grant  a  r&sinama, 
and  darakhA8tD4mA  must  be  obtained  from  the  second  person.    When  these  are  examined 
at  the  time  of  settlement  and  approved  of,  the  required  patta  shall  be  issued  in  his  name ; 
until  such  transfers  undergo  the  examination  in  the  HuzQr  at  the  time  of  settlement,  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  confirmed.    When  the  assessment  on  land  remains  unpaid  for  one 
year  or  upwards  and  the  Pattadar  is  unable  to  liquidate  the  same,  if  the  land  is  cultivated 
by  an  under-cultivator,  the  patta  may  be  made  out  in  his  name,  if  he  wishes  it^  and  if  he 
pays  the  current  balance  which  may  be  actually  due  on  the  land ;  if  he  is  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  undertake  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  it  may  then  be  given  to  another.    Any 
ryot  who  has  left  his  land  waste  for  one  year,  and  has  not  paid  the  assessment  due  on  it, 
win  not  be  allowed  to  redaim  his  land  if  occupied  by  another.    The  same  rules  are 
applioable  to  lands  held  by  Karaidars,  Eamams,  and  other  village  servants.    If  a  ryot 
cultivates  the  land  of   an  emigrant  ryot  who  has  been  absent  for  one  year  or  upwards 
without  making  provision  for  the  cultivation  of  his  land,  or  the  due  payment  of  the 
(Government  demand,  it  will  be  entered  in  the  accounts  in  the  name  of  the  cultivating  ryot 
and  a  patta  given  to  him  ;  or  (should  the  emigrant  ryot  have  gone  away  after)  having  made 
provision  (for  the  cultivation  of  his  lands),  should  the  party  undertaking  to  cultivate  the 
land  fail  to  do  so,  or  (to)  pay  the  (Government  dues  for  one  year,  the  land  will  be  given  up 
to  any  one  else  who  agrees  to  cultivate  it. 

81.  Hie  jOdigai  or  quit-rent  fixed  on    inAm  lands  by  Oolonel   (eie)  McLeod  and 

Mr.  David  C)ockbum  shall  continue  to  be  collected.    Any  alterations 
JOdigai    and    quit-    gj^^  ^qh^  l,y  Mittadtos  or  others  without  sanction  will  not  be 

continued. 

82.  When  any  Inamdars  or  their  heirs  fail  in  paying  their  fixed  jOdigai,  the  amotmt 
sbould  be  collected  from  the  cultivator  of  the  land  if  it  has  been  actually  cultivated.  In 
case  the  land  may  not  have  been  cultivated,  or  the  amount  of  jOdigai  not  fully  paid,  the 
land  to  be  attached  for  one  year,  and  if  the  jOdigai  is  not  within  that  time  liquidised  from 
the  produce  of  the  land,  or  paid  by  the  Inamdftrs,  the  land  should  be  included  in  the 
Sarkir  amAni  land  from  the  following  year. 

^.  The  motarpha  collections  should  be  made  as  heretofore.    If  any  ryot,  who  paid 

^^^^  motarpha,  dies  or  emigrates,  or  gives  up  trade,  the  tlrwa  should, 

^'^'^^  after  proper  inquiry,  be  remitted.    If  any  one  liable  to  pay  the 

motarpha  tax  has  hitherto  evaded  paying  it,  or  if  any  new  traders  open  shops,  Ac,  a 

motarpha  tax  should  be  fixed  according  to  the  drcumstances  of  the  individuals  and  custom 
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of  the  village.    The  house  tax  shall  he  collected  as  usual  on  all  houses  that  are  occupied ; 
the  heads  of  castes  shall  continue  to  he  exempt  from  loom,  shop,  or  house  tax  according  to 
m&mCd. 
34.  All  cultivating  ryots  shall  he  exempted  from  house  tax,  hut  thoee  who  leave  their  lands 

uncultivated  for  a  season,  or  who  relinquish  cultivation  altogether, 

Cnltiyatiiig       ryots    shall  he  ohliged  to  pay  it.     If  any  other  tax  on  their  profession  or 

oienipt    from      oujie    ^j^^  j^^  1^^^^  heretofore  paid  the  same  shall  continue  to  he  collected. 

No  person,  however,  who  does  not  cultivate  lands  paying  double  the 
amount  to  which  he  would  he  liable  for  house  tax,  vrill  be  entitled  to  this  exemption. 

85.  No  Pattadar  is  to  be  allowed  to  build  houses  on  patkat  lands  without  permiarion, 

and  giving  security  that,  should  he  relinquish  the  ground,  he  will 
HmueB  on    patkat    ig^ve  it  in  a  state  fit  for  cultivation ;  for  houses  built  on  patkat 

lands  the  inhabitants  will  be  liable  to  pay  the  Pattadar  reasonable 
ground  rent,  and  the  usual  tax  according  to  possession,  to  the  Sark&r. 

86.  No  person  should  be  allowed  to  build  on  an&di  banzar,  puramb6kand  pOduk&l 
lands  without  previous  permission.  On  applicalaon  for  places  to  build  being  made  to  the 
Tahsildar,  he  should  report  the  circumstance  and  act  according  to  order.  Ryots  acting 
contrary  to  this  order  will  be  subjected  to  the  payment  of  the  tirwa  due  on  the  land. 

87.  No  tax,  according  to  custom,  shall  be  collected  on  the  backyard  of  any  occupied 

house,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  one^ghth  of  an  acre ;  neither 
Bad^ardfl    exempt    gj^m  f^y  tax  be  collected  on  trees  growing  at  the  doors  or  in  the 

backyards  of  occupied  houses. 
38.  According  to  custom  nothing  shall  be  collected  for  the  right  of  fishing  in  any 

tank,  unless  the  rent  exceeds  20  rupees,  but  when  offers  are  received 
^  for  upwards  of  Rupees  20  for  any  tank,  the  offer  or  lii^rttVhajA  of 

the  villagers  in  whose  village  the  tank  may  be  situated  will  be  preferred  to  that  of  other 
villagers.    In  the  event  of  the  villagers  not  making  any  offer,  the  rent  wiU  be  given  to 
others.    Offers  shall  be  made  at  the  Taluk  Kacheris  before  the  month  of  October,  and  all 
offers  must  be  previously  submitted  to  the  Huztlr  for  approval. 
89.  Regarding  palmyrah  and  date  trees  from  which  toddy   is    drawn,  the  former 

instructions  of  Colonels  Munro  and  McLeod  and  Captain  Graham 
B^yrah  and  date    gh^ll  continue  in  force,  agreeably  to  which  the  Tahsildazs  shall  roit 

the  trees  that  yield  produce  to  the  toddy  renters  of  the  preceding 
years,  if  they  make  suitable  offers,  or  if  not,  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  report  the  same  to 
the  Huzttr ;  the  renters,  however,  are  not  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  trees  until  the  offen 
are  approved  by  the  Collector,  and  the  sanction  given.  The  Tahsildar  should  cause  a 
particular  account  to  be  kept  of  all  such  trees,  showing  their  total  number,  young  and  old, 
the  number  arrived  at  maturity,  the  number  rented  out,  the  amount  of  rent,  and  the  rent 
of  the  leaves  and  fibres  of  the  young  trees,  &c.,  and  produce  it  at  the  time  of  settlement 
Where  the  tree  tax  prevails  it  should  be  collected  as  usuaL 

40.  The  Toti,  Nirkatti,  and  Tandalkftr  should  enjoy  their  fixed  inftm  as  they  have 

hitherto  done.  In  the  event  of  any  mitta  reverting  to  Oovenmient, 
^^lage   senrants*       the  village  servants    shall   only  receive  the  original  inftms  fixed 

previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  mittad&ri  system,  but  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  retain,  rent  free,  any  additional  in&m  land  given  by  the  MittadAr. 
On  such  additional  land,  in  excess  of  the  original  inAm,  the  full  assessment  should  he  levied. 

41.  Br&hmans  and  Masalmans  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  Sukhavuiare 

still  to  enjoy  it.  Those  who  do  not  already  enjoy  the  privilege,  will 
only  have  it  on  such  lands  as  they  may  have  redeen&ed  from  anAdi 
haazar  and  held  kaul  therefor.  It  is  necessary  also,  to  entitle  them  to  this  remiswon,  that 
the  lands  on  which  they  claim  it  should  be  cultivated  with  their  own  ploughs  and  cattk^ 
and  no  remission  will  be  allowed  on  land  which  may  be  given  out  on  cultivation  receiving 
a  w&ram  share  or  in  any  other  way  cultivated  by  the  ploughs  and  cattle  of  the  other  rycto. 

42.  All  groves  or  topes  planted  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  survey  asBeaBment, 

and   which  are  still  jari,  shall  be,  as  heretofore,  exempted  firom 
^^^'  assessment. 

43.  The  Tahsildar  should  rent  out  all  (Government  and  unclaimed  topes  or  trees  sitiiated 
on  the  faUow,  banzar  and  purambok,  as  well  as  in  the  pulvari  lands  paying  only 
tlrwa,  and  enter  them  in  the  Jamftbandi  accounts  as  usual. 
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44.  In  aome  of  the  taluks,  such  as  Nftmakal,  Paxamathi,  Triuhengode,  Saakagiridrflig  and 

lUziptlr,  a  grazing  tax  has  been  fixed ;  in  theae  no  difference  is  to  be 
FMtaie  land*.  made.  In  other  taluks,  where  the  grazing  tax  has  not  been  fixed,  it 
bas  been  found  in  many  instances  that  the  heads  of  viUagee  have  appropriated  to  themselvee 
the  largest  portion  of  the  grazing  lands,  giving  out  small  parcels  thereof  to  the  ryots  for 
profitable  consideration.  To  preyent  this  abuse  no  ryot  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  more 
grszing  land  than  one-quarter  of  the  extent  of  his  patkat  land.  In  taluks  where  the 
glazing  tax  is  not  already  fixed,  and  a  ryot  appropriated  expressly  for  his  own  use  any 
portion  of  ground  as  grazing  lands,  if  the  land  be  imnwsosnnd  a  missal  tlrwa  shall  be  fixed, 
ind  one  quarter  of  it  collected  during  the  time  it  may  reoiain  as  grazing  land ;  if  the  land 
has  been  assessed,  one  quarter  of  the  fixed  assessment  will  be  collected.  Any  ryot  holding 
a  larger  portion  of  ground  than  one-quarter  of  his  patkat  land  must  pay  the  full  aasessment. 
It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  only  when  the  ryot  apprepriatet  to  himaelf  lands  os  above 
meatumed  wiU  thste  ratet  be  eoUeeted.  In  uncultivated  lands,  whether  assessed  or  unassessed, 
should  the  ryots  in  common  feed  their  cattle  thereon  no  tlrwa  shall  be  demanded.  Kanja 
ground  must  not  be  given  for  grazing,  and,  in  the  event  of  any  ryot  offering  to  cultiva^ 
grazing  land  possessed  by  another,  the  owner  shall  have  the  option  of  retaining  it  provided 
he  agrees  to  cultivate,  or  to  pay  the  full  assessment  thereof ;  should  he,  however,  agree  to  do 
neither,  it  must  be  made  over  to  the  party  offering  to  take  it  into  cultivation. 

45.  The  vidally  ^  or  grass  for  thatching,  which  grows  in  the  beds  of  tanks,  should  not  be 

taken  by  the  Kamams  and  principal  inhabitants  alone ;  but  should  be 
Tuk  grass.  divided  among  all  the  ryots  in  the  village  in  proportion  to  the  number 

of  their  ploughs. 

46.  Lands  planted  with  sugar-cane  or  betel-vine  and  irrigated  by  water  from  Sarkftr 

sources,  are  as  usual  to  be  considered  as  nanja  crops  and  not  to  be 
apeoai  crops.  gubject  to  any  additional  assessment  beyond  the  nanja  tlrwa. 

47.  If  any  information  shall  be  given  at  or  be/ore  the  time  of  Jamftbandi  settlement 

relative  to  frauds  committed  by  the  Kamams  in  regard  to  concealed 
^^^wdfl      to      in-    cultivation,  motarpha  or  any  item  of  land  revenue  forming  part  of 

the  annual  settlement,  such  as  grazing  tax,  ftc,  such  Kamams  shall 
be  liable  to  diamiwwl ;  and  the  Collector  will  recommend,  if  he  thinks  proper,  for  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  that  a  reward  not  exceeding  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
assessment  of  the  land,  or  of  the  demand  of  motarpha,  &o.,  be  given  to  the  informant.  No 
reward  wiU  be  sanctioned  for  information  given  after  the  Jam&bandi  of  the  whole  district 
has  closed.  The  amount  recovered  shall  in  all  cases  be  held  in  deposit  pending  the  orders 
of  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

48.  Annual  settlement  shotdd  be  made  as  usual  for  the  trishwekam  lands  which  pay 

TfbhankunTfliAffM.    ^"^^*^^^  ^  othcr  sharc  to  the  Brfthmans.    These  shares  should  be 
^*^^'    deducted,  and  the   remainder   should   appear   in   the   Jam&bandi 
accounts.    The  shrotriems  which  pay  a  fixed  quit-rent  should  as  usual  also  be  included  in 
the  JamAbandi. 

49.  It  is  expected  that  the  Tahsildazs  will  always  be  very  attentive  to  the  condition  in 
which  the  village  accounts  are  preserved,  as  well  as  to  the  condition  in 

lige  aeeoimts.  which  they  are  kept  by  the  Kamams.    When  on  circuit  they  should 

occasionally  personally  inspect  the  Kamams'  accounts  in  different 
Tillages,  and  ascertain  that  in  those  accounts  kept  since  Fasli  1240,  the  recent  orders  for 

keeping  them  in  acres,  gnntas,  and  annas  are  strictly  observed.  For 
j,2SSS^    ***  ^^^    the  information  of  the  Kamams,  account  tables  for  converting  the 

different  land  measures  in  use  into  acres,  guntas,  and  annas  have  been 
afaready  sent  to  each  taluk  and  a  copy  directed  to  be  furnished  to  each  Kamam.  TheKar- 
nama  must  be  strictly  enjoined  always  readily  to  afford  to  every  ryot  who  may  apply  to 
them  such  information  as  he  may  require  relative  to  the  difference  between  the  old  measure- 
ment and  that  of  acres,  guntas,  and  annas  now  introduced. 
60.  It  having  come  to  notice  that  in  several  villages  the  ryots,  leaving  the  nanja 
Punia  md  naada.        P<^i3^^  land  uncultivated,  have  taken  tank  water  for  the  cultivation 

of  punja  fields,  the  Tahsildars  and  Manigftrs  of  villages  will  do  their 

1  The  Tamil  is  s9ip«u  «  vijral,  but  no  transliteration  will  give  the  correct  sound ;  the 
compromise  is  vidally. 
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utmost  to  porevent  the  water  of  the  tanks  from  being  diverted  from  the  nanja  ftyakat 
Should  any  ryot  cany  the  water  of  the  tank  for  the  cultivation  of  his  punja  fieUU  while 
the  nanja  pAdukftl  lands  remain  waste,  the  punja  fields  so  cultivated  will  be  Uable  to  the 
highest  nanja  asBessment  under  the  tank. 

61.  It  must  be  expressly  understood  and  explained  to  all  the  ryots  that,  in  the  event  of 
their  using  the  water  from  SarkAr  sources  for  punja  lands,  even  for  a  day,  the  lands  will  be 
liable  to  increased  aaseaament,  if  cultivated  with  punja  crop,  to  bftghAyat,  and  if  with 
nanja  crop  to  nanja  tirwa. 

(Signed)        W.  E.  LOCKHART, 
Salem  Zillah,  Aetitt^  FtimeipMl  Ootte^or. 

Mursoor,  (MorasQr?) 
Principal  Collector's  Office, 
3rd  November  1843. 

B09imi  Kaulndmdfor  the  ZiUah  of  8aUm. 

1.  Elanl  will  not  be  granted  to  those  who  hdd 

^ •  This  U a  telling  admiiaon;  why  shoold    no    patkat    land  in  the    amftni   villages,  as  the 
the  draunstanoeB  of  the  Pattadar  require  f.  ,  ,      ,    .      .   .     j  j    ^  ^7^  .  ^  ^  ^t. 

alienation  T   Aoooiding  to  the  Board's  theory    granting    of  kaul    is    intended   to  alleviate*  the 

iL^ZS^^^t^S^*  "rfS;    =i«»™t^««  o'  the  ryoto  whohoM  patkat  hiuU 
what  reUef  did  he  nquirc  T   Evidently  only    (In  the  case  of)  those  holding  patkat  and  applying 

^^^^^:^^IS!Si^'S!*:l!l^S^    **  "»»»  ^"^  the  latter  d>aU  be  gianted  in 
reoogniaed  and  the  true  relief  granted.  proportion  to  the  tlrwa  of  their  patkat  and  not 

alone. 

2.  The  following  rules  are  to  be  observed  for  lands  granted  on  kaul. 

No  lands  are  to  be  given  on  kaul  which  have  not  been  lying  waste  for  upwards  of  five 
years,  with  the  exception  in  the  case  regarding  old  wells  after*mentioned. 

i^#ff^  Land*. 

3.  Punja  lands  which  have  been  left  waste  beyond  five  years  and  within  ten  years  may 
be  held  first  year  on  half  tlrwa,  second  year  on  three-fourths  tlrwa,  third  year  on  foU 
tlrwa. 

If  punja  lands  are  left  waste  beyond  ten  years  and  within  twenty  years,  for  the  first 
year  one-fourth  tlrwa,  second  year  half  tSrwa,  third  year  three-fourths  tlrwa,  fourth  yev 
full  tlrwa. 

Punja  lands  which  have  been  left  waste  twenty  years,  and  for  purambOk  and  immemorial 
waste  lands,  for  the  first  year  no  tlrwa,  second  year  one-fourth  tlrwa,  third  year  half  tlrwa, 
fourth  year  three-fourths  tlrwa,  fifth  year  full  tlrwa. 

4.  For  punja  lands  irrigated  by  SarkAr  water  and  cultivated  as  punja  baghAyat,  misBftl 
ttrwa  to  be  fixed  thereon,  md  given  in  the  following  manner :  — ^if  left  waste  beyond  five  yean 
and  within  ten  years,  for  the  first  year  half  tlrwa,  second  year  full  tlrvra. 

If  left  waste  beyond  ten  years  and  within  twenty  years,  for  the  first  year  haH  tlrwa, 
second  year  three-fourths  tlrwa,  third  year  full  tlrwa. 

But  if  they  have  been  lying  waste  beyond  twenty  years,  for  the  first  year  no  ilrwa, 
second  year  one-fourth  tlrwa,  third  year  half  tlrwa,  foioth  year  three-fourths  tlrwa,  fifth 
year  full  tlrwa. 

5.  If  punja  lands  left  waste  beyond  five  years,  and  witiiin  ten  years,  are  cottivatQd  as 
nanja  by  means  of  Sarkar  tank,  &c.,  nanja  missAl  ttrwa  to  be  fixed  and  given,  for  the  flat 
year  at  half  tlrwa,  second  year  at  three-fourths  tlrwa,  third  year  at  foil  tlrwa. 

But  if  they  have  been  left  waste  beyond  ten  years,  for  the  first  year  one^foorth  tttwa, 
second  year  half  tlrwa,  third  year  three-fourths  tlrwa,  fourth  year  full  tlrwa. 

6.  Punja  lands  left  waste  beyond  five  years  and  under  twenty,  if  irrigated  by  SaikAr  water, 
and  cultivated  as  nanja  bagh&yat,  nanja  missal  tlrwa  to  be  fixed  until  the  trees  anive  at 
maturity  for  these  lands,  and  for  immemorial  waste  purambOk  ^  lands  so  cultivated,  first  year 
half  tlrwa,  second  year  three-fourths  tlrwa,  third  year  full  tlrwa. 

After  the  trees  shall  have  come  to  maturity  double  assessment  to  be  fixed  for  those  in  the 
BArahmahal  and  P&ylnghAt.    In  the  BAl&gh&t,  after  treea  arrive  at  maturity,  the  tlrwa 

^  The  word  FurambOk  is  frequently  used  for  Pdduk&l. 
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fixed  ihereoa  is  to  be  that  deriyable  from  the  highest  rate  of  oanja  land  irrigated  by  the 
Bune  tank. 

7.  For  nanja  lands  lying  waste  beyond  five  yean  and  within  twenty  years,  for  the  first 
your  half  tlrwa,  second  year  three-fomths  tirwa,  third  year  full  tlrwa. 

But  if  waste  twenty  years  and  upwards,  for  the  first  year  rme-fourth  tlrwa,  second  year 
half  tlrwa,  third  year  three-fourths  tlrwa,  fourth  year  full  tlrwa. 

Nnf^a  and  Bdffhdyat  Lands, 

8.  For  nanja  lands  lying  waste  five  years  and  upwards,  if  cultivated  as  nanja  b&ghayat, 
nanja  tliwa  to  be  fixed,  paying  for  the  first  year  half  tlrwa,  second  year  three-fourths 
tlrwa,  third  year  full  tlrwa. 

This  rate  to  continue  till  the  trees  arrive  at  maturity,  after  which  double  tlrwa  to  be 
fixed  for  such  lands  in  the  Bftrahmahal  and  P&ylngh&t.  In  the  BalaghAt,  after  trees 
shall  have  come  to  maturity,  the  tlrwa  to  be  fixed  is  that  derived  from  the  highest  rate 
of  nanja  assessment  (in  the  village  P). 

9.  Funja  b&ghAyat  lands  left  waste  and  brought  under  cultivation  either  by  tank,  river, 
wells,  or  other  sources  of  SarkAr  irrigation,  to  be  given  on  kaul  at  the  following  rates. 

If  left  waste  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  for  the  first  year  half  tlrwa,  second  year  three* 
fourths  tlrwa,  third  year  full  tlrwa. 

If  left  waste  fifteen  years  and  upwards,  for  the  first  year  one-fourth  tlrwa,  second  year 
half  tlrwa,  third  year  three-fourths  tlrwa,  fourth  year  full  tlrwa. 

Should  the  said  land  be  irrigated  by  the  above  means  and  cultivated  as  nanja,  nanja 
missal  tlrwa  to  be  fixed  and  given  on  kaul  upon  the  same  terms. 

10.  If  punja  baghAyat  lands  are  cultivated  as  nanja  bAgh&yat,  nanja  miss&l  tlrwa  to  be 
fixed  until  the  trees  come  to  maturity,  after  which  they  are  to  be  given,  if  lying  waste  five 
years  and  upwards,  for  the  first  year  half  tlrwa,  second  year  three-fourtiis  tlrwa,  third 
year  fall  Urwa. 

The  above  assessment  to  be  continued  tiU  the  trees  arrive  at  maturity,  after  which  it  is 
to  be  doubled  for  such  lands  in  the  Bftrahmahal  and  Pftylnghat.  In  the  B&lftgh&t,  after 
the  trees  have  come  to  maturity,  the  tlrwa  is  to  be  that  derived  from  the  highest  rate  of 
nanja  land  irrigated  by  the  same  tank. 

11.  Punja  b&gh&yat  lands,  where  wells  have  become  old  and  (have  been)  repaired  at 
considerable  expense  by  the  ryots  and  cultivated  as  punja  bAghayat,  shall,  if  left  waste  for 
five  years,  be  assessed  for  the  first  year  no  tlrwa,  second  year  half  tlrwa,  and  to  continue  so 
from  the  third  year  up  to  the  time  the  ryot  realizes  the  amount  e:q>ended  in  the  repair  of 
the  wells.  It  should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  continue  longer  than  seven  years :  should 
the  land  be  left  waste  within  five  years,  half  tlrwa  to  be  fixed  for  the  first  year,  and  so 
oontinued  up  to  the  time  the  amount  expended  in  the  repair  of  the  wells  is  realised,  which 
is  not  however  to  be  longer  than  seven  years,  after  which  full  assessment  is  to  be  fixed. 
In  case  of  the  repairs  not  being  completed  during  the  eecond  year,  the  kaul  will  be  void 
and  the  full  assessment  collected. 

12.  Vide  para.  8  of  the  HukumnAznA. 

13.  Vide  para.  10  of  the  Hukumnamft. 

14.  If  any  ryot  leaves  his  kaul  land  uncultivated,  he  must  nevertheless  pay  the  kaul 

progressive  tlrwa  on  it  as  if  cultivated.    In  the  event  of  nanja  kaul 

Kanl  abist  to  be  mid    land  being  unavoidably  left  uncultivated  from  a  failure  of  water,  the 

jSiSSed  OT^iot.  **rwa  shall  be  remitted ;  but  in  the  following  year  it  will  be  liable 

to  the  progressive  tlrwa  of  that  year, 
16.  When  a  ryot  sinks  a  well  at  his  own  expense,  and  thereby  converts  his  patkat 
inniravemeatB        t    P^*   ™*®  nanja,   or  irrigates  his   adjoining  fields  from  the  said 
jjSfS^T^aL        *     ^ell,  he  will  not  be  subject  to  pay  more  than  his  fixed  punja  tlrwa, 

provided  he  keeps  up  his  m&mUl  patkat.  But  when  such  a  well  is 
sunk  near  Sarkar  sources  of  water,  such  as  tanks,  channels,  &c,  it  will  be  considered  as  a 
darkftr  well,  and  fasalj&sti  tbwa  will  be  collected.  When  a  ryot  cultivates  his  lands  by 
water  from  wells  belonging  to  other  ryots,  he  will  be  subject  to  fasaljasti  tlrwa.  For  wells 
sunk  at  a  small  expense  of  Bupees  20,  and  for  any  other  wdls  that  are  constmoted  at  a  triflixig 
expense,  remission  will  not  be  granted.  An  individual  sinking  a  well  to  carry  on  cultiva- 
tion on  a  spot  where  there  is  an  old  well,  will  be  subject  to  fasaljasti  tlrwa.    In  some 
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jplaoes  three  differe&i  tlrwas,  ids.,  pnnja,  xunja  and  totokal  are  fixed  on  one  «pot,  ta  aa» 

qaenoe  of  three  different  spedee  of  cultivation  being  earned  on  then ; 

pidd^tSffln  tolkee^it ;  ^^*  ^^^"^  ^^^  reqnert  permiBnon  to  dig  a  well  on  soch  a  apot,  their 
>if ,  on  the  other  hand,  request  will  Bot  be  complied  with,  as  thej  are  capable  ol  ooaventing 
SSLSlSS5J?r  ™  their  punja  into  nanja  by  the  new  well,  and  leave  their  dherpodiim 
policy  which  tried  to  of  nanja  and  totaktl  waste  ;*  and  therefore  exemption  from  additzomd 
•thjoatewiil^l^a^aad  c^^Bessment  should  be  given  to  the  ryots  to  enoourage  them  to  dig 
short-sighted.  weUs  at  their  own  expense  on  the  ^ots  where  only  ponja  coUivatiaa 

is  carried  on. 

16.  See  para.  41  of  the  HukumnftmA. 

17.  If  any  ryot  wishes  to  plant  mango,  tamarind,  or  any  descriptioa  of  fruit  trees  ia 
8  khATBsi  to  nanja,  punja  or  baghAyat  land,  he  may  do  so,  and  shall  oontiniie  to 

^^*  enjoy  the  produce  of  such  trees  so  long  as  he  pays  punctually  the 
"fixed  taram  assesanent  of  the  land.  Topee  planted  for  charity  or  the  convenience  of  the 
public,  on  anadi  bannr  unassessed  lands,  shall  be  exempt  from  assessment  if  uncuMavated ; 
tut  if  cultivated,  except  with  flowers  for  the  pagodas,  to  be  assessed  at  rate  of  the 
adjoining  land  of  a  similar  description. 

18.  If  any  ryet  wishes  to  plant  palmyrah  seeds  in  the  banaar  or  pnrambOk  famd,  he  must 

^Pply  to  the  Tabsildar  for  permission,  and,  having  obtained  a  tula* 
^^  chit,  he  may  plant  the  palmyrah  seeds ;  such  lands  shall  be  exempt 

.  from  any  tirwa,  and  the  planter  shall  have  the  indnlgenoet  of  uang 

that  many  persons  the  leaves  and  fibres  till  the  trees  come  to  maturity,  when,  the  Saifcir 
^^^^9^v^^^'  "^^  ^^®  ^^  "^^^  ^  collecting  the  toddy  or  tree  tax»  or  of  renting 
Tobit '  bait  was  not  the  trees,  and  also  of  entting  them  down  when  required  for  Salter 
]^pte*  xTot?*^telu!  VpOBM,  The  planter  of  the  topes  may  always  use  the  leaves  and 
gent  rulers  would  have  fibree,  but  shall  hav«  no  right  to  cut  down  any  of  the  trees  witiiont 
teiSSi?^^  the  permission  of  the  Sarkte.  This  rule  to  apply  to  every  desciip* 
them  boRides  to  in-  tion  of  trees  in  the  district ;  none  must  be  cut  without  previous 
toes^  rainSdl.'*''*"'^'    permission.    If  any  should  be  discovered  to  have  been  so  cut,  double 

the  value  of  each  tree  will  be  collected  from  the  person  who  cuts  it. 

19.  Where  it  is  customary  to  collect  the  tree  tax  on  palmyrah  and  date  trees  arriving  at 
maturity,  such  tax  to  be  collected  from  the  toddy-drawers  as  hitherto,  according  to  Uie 
established  haul,  via.  ;--flrst  year  free,  second  year  one^fourth  of  the  usual  tax,  thirl 
year  half  of  the  usual  tax,  fourth  year  thre^'fourths  the  usual  tax,  fifth  year  fuU. 

For  trees  from  which  toddy  has  not  been  drawn  for  upwards  of  fi^e  yean  the  following 
haul  will  be  allowed : — 

If  not  drawn  from  fire  to  fifteen  years,  first  year  half  tirwa,  second  year  yuee-fomthe 
ttiwa,  third  year  full. 

If  not  drawn  from  fi^e  to  fifteen  years  and  upwards,  first  year  one^fouith  tirwa,  seoond 
year  half  ttrwa,  third  year  three-fourths  tirwa,  fourth  year  full.  Under  five  yesrs  no  haul 
will  be  allowed. 

20.  Respecting  all  other  lands  the  cultivation  of  which  this  kaulnAma  does  not  provide 
for,  the  ryots  can  make  their  own  proposals  to  the  TahsQdars,  who  will  report  the  dram- 
etance  to  the  Huatur,  on  which  orders  will  be  given. 

(Signed)       W.  £.  LOOKHABT, 

Aainff  lirmeipmi  CoUtOtr. 


Although  some  of  the  restrictions  placed  bj  Mr.  Gleig,  or  rather  by  the 
Berenue  Board,  on  hauls  were  not  inserted  in  the  haulnSmfi^  thej  oontinved 
in  force  after  it  was  published. 

The  most  important  of  these  restrictions  was  that  put  on  relinquiflli- 
ments,  which  the  Board  thought  would  conduce  to  the  increase  of  revenue. 
Mr.  Oleig  put  the  following  interpretation  on  the  restriction  in  the  hubzm- 
n&nS.    In  his  circular  of  25th  June  1 844  it  was  ordered — 

1.  If  a  ryot  has  a  good  field  situated  close  to  the  village,  with  a  weU,  and  has  taken  ap» 
waste  field  at  a  distance,  which  was  given  him  on  missfll  tirwa,  he  would  resign  the  latter 
land  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years,  beeause  the  productive  powers  ol  it  have  bsA 
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cchaaBled  hy  tbe  onltivation.  In  suoh  oases,  the  ryot  should  not  be  permitted  to  rengik 
such  hmds  unless  he  agrees  to  pay  fasaljisti  on  the  patkat  land  near  the  village  on. 
soeoimt  of  cultiTation  in  it  by  means  of  his  private  well. 

2.  A  ryot  paying  Rupees  10,  and  who  has  been^  after  careful  inquiry,  (1)  ascertained  to  bo- 
MiaUe  to  cultivate,  may  be  allowed  to  relinquish  his  bad  land  aloiie,  retaining  the  good  for* 
himself.  (The  OoUeoter  says  that  he  gives  this  timoroos  permission  oi  his  own  authority,, 
though  opposed  to  the  intentions  of  the  Board.) 

3.  If  a  ryot  has  a  bad  field  exclusively  standing  in  his  own  name,  and  a  good  field  for- 
which  heholdsa  joint  patta,  and  if,  when  he  desires  to  give  up  the  former  and  his  share  in  the* 
latter,  the  other  joint  pattadars  object  to  it,  the  rkzin&mAs  cannot  be  accepted  on  principle  ,\ 
hot,  as  snch  refusal  may  cause  hardship,  and  as  the  number  of  such  cases  may  be  few,. 
Murildar  should  make  a  report  in  each  of  the  cases,  on  which  orders  will  be  passed, 
accofuding  t»  merits. 

4.  If  a  ryot  has  a  bad  field  in  one  village  and  a  good  one  in  another,  with  a  weU  in  itf 
the  ilxst  of  the  rules  in  this  circular  does  not  apply.  Eadi  village  must  be  considered  by 
itsdkf. 

5.  If  a  ryo4  has  a  bad  field  in  one  (village)  and  a  good  one  in  another  (not  containing  a 
weO),  tikOQ  the  restrictioin  that  good  and  bad  lands  shall  be  given  up  together  does  not 

6.  If  a  ryot  has  dry  and  wet  lands  together,  he  must  give  up  both,  the  restriction  being- 
meant  (to  apply)  to  the  whole  of  the  holdings  and  not  to  particular  descriptions  of  lands^ 
in  the  holdings. 

Ifo,  2. — In  another  circular  Mr.  Oleig  further  enlarges  on  the  some  subject 
as  follows : — 

1.  A  ryot,  after  relinquishing  on  shodi  rasinftma  good  and  bad  lands  together,  agreeably 
to  Bole  2  of  the  hukunmama,  may  oontrive  to  cultivate  the  good  epot  himself  or  through 
the  means  of  his  relatives  or  labourers ;  but,  in  case  of  any  one  cultivating  the  good  portion 
ef  the  land  thus  relinquished  either  himself  or  through  the  means  of  his  relatives  or 
labourers,  the  whole  spot,  induding  good  and  bad,  shall  be  entered  in  his  name ;  but  if  any 
other  ryot,  unconnected  with  him,  offers  to  coltivBte  any  portion  of  the  relinquished  land^ 
he  may  be  allowed  to  cultivate  such  portion  as  he  may  apply  for. 

2.  Some  of  the  ryois  in  good  circomstanoee  held  lands  in  their  own  names  as  well  as  in 

the  names  of  their  brothers,  sons,  labourers,  &c.,  in  one  family  :  in 
vhatDrkai  cSs^S?^  ^'^  cases,  should  any  one  of  the  members  of  the  family  who  are  also 
tog  the  Tide  of  **  good  pattadars  wish  to  give  a  shOdi  rtzinama,  it  shall  not  be  admitted 
grto^^theiyof 8    ^njeM»  ^q  family  are  divided  and  remain  unconnected  with  each 

other. 

3.  In  some  taluks  it  appears  that  the  Grftma  Samudtyam  land  is  held  by  the  ryots  in 
general  for  cultivation.  TJarinimft.  for  this  description  of  land  shall  be  accepted.  Here- 
after patta  for  this  land  should  distinctly  be  entered  in  one  individual's  name,  who  is  to  be 
lield  responsible  for  the  payment  of  itstlrwa,  and  who  may,  at  his  own  discretion,  choose 
partners  to  cultivate  it. 

4.  When  a  ryot  intends  to  throw  up  any  of  his  bad  land,  he  first  leaves  it  waste  and 
cnltiTates  portion  of  his  good  land  in  the  proper  seasons,  and  tenders  his  razinftmft  relin- 
qnisJung  the  bad  portion.  As  he  has  brought  under  cultivation  only  the  good  portion  of 
hie  patkat,  there  is  an  objection  to  accept  his  rftzinamA  for  the  bad  portion  left  fallow ;  but 
in  in  cases  of  indigent  ryots  whose  tlrwa  does  not  exceed  ten  rupees,  the  Tahrildar  should 
act  in  accordance  with  the  Circular  Order  dated  25th  June  last.  But  when  ryots  in  good 
cixciimstances  retain  good  portions  of  their  patkat,  and  tender  rteinftTna  only  for  the  bad 
portion  that  has  been  left  fallow,  they  should  be  dealt  with  agreeably  to  the  hukumnftmil, 
and  the  bad  portion  should  also  be  entered  in  their  names. 

6.  In  the  event  of  any  ryot  relinquishing  his  patkat  land  and  retaining kaul  lands,  he  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  do  so ;  but,  when  he  throws  up  such  patkat  waste,  it  shall  be  entered  in  a 
separate  account,  and  produced  at  the  time  of  settlement,  when  a  decision  will  be  passed  on 
the  subject. 

6.  In  the  event  of  Pulvari  lands  being  reUnquished  by  ryots  who  do  not  have  access  to 
them  afterwards,  other  ryots  of  the  villages  can  graze  their  cattte  thereon,  as  well  as  on  the 
podttkal  and  immemorial  waste,  without  any  impediment. 
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No.  8.— In  the  above  circular  may  be  seen,  feebly  peeping  forth,  tie 
spirit  of  a  gentle  heart  acting  against  its  own  convictions.  Mr.  Oleig  was 
obliged  to  carry  out  orders,  but,  when  he  could,  he  sought  to  lighten  the 
burthen  imposed  on  the  ryots.  On  29th  July  1844  the  Collector,  on  a 
reference  from  the  Sub-Collector,  passed  the  following  order : — 

If  a  ryot  has  land  ofjirst,  aoeondy  third  and  fourth  eUufses,  and  sells  the  frit  three 

classes,  and  the  purchaser  refuses  to  take  up  the  fourth  ekus,  then 
a  l^  t?^^  ^^  -Ptfiiflf^t  deed  for  the  three  descriptions  of  lands  must  he 
been  made.  disposed    of  under  the  rule    contained   in    the  hukumnana, 

pending  a  reference*  to  the  Board, 
On  the  39th  July  1844  another  order  was  issued  on  a  reference  from  the 
Tahsildarof  Trichengode. 

If  a  ryot  has  a  had  field  in  his  own  name,  and  good  lands  in  the  name  of  his 

sons,  and  if  he  relinquishes  the  former ,  then  the  decision  at  to 

Cf .  p.  403  «»pr«,  ^^iker  the  relinquishment  may  he  accepted  must  depend  on 
margiiuu  note.  ._      -    ^     -  »  ^,    ^,      -  .,  ■»  ^j  ».  .  . 

the  fact  of  both  the  father  and  the  son  hvtny    toyether  or 

separately. 

No,  4. — On  the  2nd  August  1844  the  following  circular  was  issued : — 

If  after  resigning  good  and  had  lands  together,  a  ryot  again  cultivates  the 
good  himself,  or  through  his  relatives,  ^c,  the  bad  lands  also  shall  he  charged. 

If  there  are  several  members  in  an  undivided  family,  each  holding  a  separate 
patta,  all  thepattas  shaU  be  treated  as  one  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  shodi; 
that  is,  the  shodi  of  any  one  of  the  pattadars  shaU  not  be  accepted;  but,  if  the 
several  members  of  a  family  are  divided,  then  the  shodi  may  be  accepted. 

If  a  ryot  having  haul  lands  resigns  his  patkat  lands,  the  shodi  shall  not  he 
accepted. 

No,  5. — ^Again  on  the  5th  August  1844  the  following  yOdftst  was  sent  to 
the  Sub-Collector : — 

J^  there  is  a  land  standing  in  the  names  of  two  persons,  of  whom  one  is  rich  and 
the  other  poor,  and  if  the  former  has  other  lands  besides  exclusively  in  his  own  name 
and  the  latter  none,  sh6di  cannot  be  accepted  for  land  jointly  held. 

These  orders  breathe  a  spirit  of  illiberal  and  short-sighted  policy  through- 
out :  no  object  was  in  reality  gained  by  these  restrictions.  If  a  ryot  oouM 
not  resign  his  land,  it  did  not  follow  that  he  would  be  able  to  cultivate  it  if  his 
means  did  not  permit  him  to  do  so,  and  Mr.  Gleig's  well-meaning  concession 
in  favour  of  the  ten-rupee  pattadar  was  nothing  better  than  stopping  the 
tide  with  a  pitchfork.  If  good  and  bad  lands  were  resigned,  was  there  anj 
rule  requiring  that  a  new  applicant  should  take  up  both  together  ?  Again, 
how  was  the  Tahsildar  or  Collector  to  know  which  of  the  lands  in  a  patta 
was  good  and  which  bad  ?  There  was  no  classification  of  soils,  and,  except 
in  the  Bslfighftt,  no  taram.  The  decision  practically  devolved  on  village 
officers,  whose  favour  could  be  purchased.  The  rate  of  assessment  was  not  a 
safe  guide,  because  it  was  supposed  that  even  lightly-assessed  lands  might 
be  good.  This  restriction  merely  harassed  the  ryots  and  wrought  no  corre- 
sponding benefit  to  Qovemment.    Nevertheless  it  was  retained. 

During  Mr.  Oleig's  collectorate  some  changes  were  introduced  in  the 
administration  of  hill  revenue.  In  Fasli  1247  a  different  system  of  assess- 
ment was  adopted  for  the  Arunfittimalai  in  the  Salem  Taluk.  Begarding 
this  hill  Mr.  Gleig  writes  in  the  jamabandi  report  for  Fasli  1247  as 
follows :— 
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"Para.  14.  The  eetUement  of  the  hill  revenue  for  this  fasH  amounts  to 

Bupees  30,596-H-5,  and  is  below  that  of  the  former  (by) 

Kupees  761-4-7.    The  chief  portion  of  this  decrease  takes 

place  in  the  accounts  of  the  Arun^ttimalai  hills  in  the  Salem  Taluk. 

Although  no  patta  or  agreement  is  to  be  found,  it  has  been  customary,  since 

Fasli  1232,  to  enter  these  hills  in  account  at  a  fixed  shist  of  Bupees  1,060,  but, 

except  in  the  first  year,  this  amount  has  never  been  realized.    From  Fasli  1 283 

to  Fasli  1244  the  sum  of  Bupees  4,697-2-0  has  been  given  in  remission,  which 

makes  a  yearly  average  of  Bupees  335-8-2  (391-6-9  ?) :  on  the  same  demand 

the  balance  due  for  Faidis  1245  and  1246  is  Bupees  1,216,  or  Bupees  608  per 

annum.    In  Fasli  1246,  in  consequence  of  dissensions  among  themselves,  a 

nmnber  of  the  cultivators  left  the  hills,  and  the  amount  realized  during  that 

year  was  only  Rupees  151-8-0.    Judging  it  better  not  to  enter  a  nominal 

amount,  which  would  only  tend  to  increase  the  balance  account,  I  directed 

the  settlement  of  these  hills  to  be  formed  on  the  cultivation,  and  the  demand 

for  Fasli  1247  amounts  to  Bupees  517-10-10,  being  Bupees  542-5-2  below  the 

nominal  rent ;  the  remaining  sum,  Bupees  218-15-5,  is  a  net  decrease  on  the 

cultivation  of  the  hill  lands  held  under  am&ni  management  in  the  TirupatOr 

Taluk." 

Under  the  amSni  system  the  lands  were  assessed  at  Bupees  5  per  kuli  of 
3|  acsres,  or  Bupees  1-4-1 1  per  acre.  The  lands  however  were  not  surveyed, 
but  the  extent  was  estimated. 

In  Fasli  1251  the  Kollimalais  in  the  Nftmakal  Taluk  came  under  amSni. 
At  the  time  of  the  permanent  settlement  these  hills  were  constituted  into 
two  nominal  mittas,  called  Sel^  Nsd  and  Kuntha  Nsd,  with  a  permanent 
bdriz  of  Pagodas  2,450  and  5,880  respectively. 

According  to  certain  taluk  accounts  which  have  been  found,  it  appears  that 
up  to  Fasli  1228  a  permanent  b€riz  of  Bupees  9,264-8-4  was  charged  for  the 
hiUs. 

In  Faslis  1229  and  1230  the  hills  remained  under  amfini,  and  in  1231  and 
1232  they  were  rented.  Again  from  Fasli  1233  to  1287  the  hills  were  settled 
under  amfini,  while  from  Fasli  1238  to  1250  they  were  rented.  In  Fasli  1251 
the  HLLb  came  under  amSni  for  the  last  time.  Dry  lands  on  these  hills 
were  charged  at  the  paimaish  at  7  to  16  rupees  per  vallam,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  acres  8-23-5,  and  nanja  lands  were  assessed  at  Annas  12  to  1^  G^p^li 
fanams  per  kuH  of  32  feet  long.  After  the  hills  came  under  amfini, 
Mr.  Brett,  then  Sub-Collector,  once  visited  the  hill  and  ordered  that  one 
rupee  an  acre  be  charged  on  all  the  new  vettukfidu  lands.  At  present  all 
lands  assessed  by  Macleod  pay  the  old  rates  of  assessment,  minus  the  reduc- 
tions made  in  the  "  Taramkammi"  of  Fasli  1269,  while  all  new  vettukfidu 
lands  are  charged  Mr.  Brett's  rate. 

In  Fasli  1 252  the  Shevaroy  Hills  came  under  amfini.    The  following  report 
of  Mr.  Gleig  gives  a  fuU  account  of  the  hills  up  to  that  period : — 

No.  17. 

**  To  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Bevenue, 

Fort  St.  George. 

'^  Sir, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  extract  from  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Bevenue,  dated  21st  June  1841,  and  your  letter 
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of  the  Idth  Febmaiy  last,  in  wliich  you  request  that  I  will  explain  the  eanse* 
which  may  haye  prevented  my  furnishing  the  information  required.  With 
ref erenoe  thereto,  I  hare  to  state  that  I  was  not  aware  that  the  infozmation 
given  in  my  letter  to  the  Bocud,  dated  29th  May  1S41,  was  insufficient  for 
the  purposes  required.  I  shall  now,  however,  enter  as  fully  as  I  can  into  the 
subject  of  the  hills  in  question,  both  as  regards  the  righteof  the  Hill  people, 
and  the  persons  who  have  lately  taken  lands  from  their  reputed  headmen. 

*'  2.  When  the  Salem  District  was  assessed,  these  hills  were  not  induded ; 
the  reason  assigned  by  Madeod  was  the  difficulty  of  measuring  the  lands  on 
account  of  the  prevailing  sickness,  and  an  average  of  cc^lections  was  tak^ 
as  the  revenue  to  be  paid,  as  appears  from  Mr.  D.  Oockbum'fr  letter  dated 
17th  January  1803  (which  herewith  accompanies),  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  lull  proprietors  agreed  to  pay  tiie  amount  of  revenue  they  had  paid  for 
the  last  six  years,  which  sum  he  had  entered  in  the  statement  then  sent  to 
the  Board  as  the  permanent  revenue. 

**  3.  The  consideration  which  next  occurs  is  in  what  sense  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  erpTeesion  p0rman$>U  revemw  as  used  above,  and  the  same  letter 
fortunately  leads  us  to  a  conclusion :  in  it  Mr.  ODckbum  states  that,  in 

compliance  with  the  instructions  ^conveyed  in  the  letter*  of 
^Not  in  Salem  ^^  Secretary  of  the  Special  Commission,  dated  8th  Sep- 
tember 1802,  the  estates  on  the  hills  had  not  been  exposed 
to  sale.  This  letter  was  reporting  the  dose  of  the  sales  of  the  estates  in  the 
Salem  District,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  Sankagiridrug,  (x,  in  other  words^ 
the  formation  of  the  permanent  settlement,  in  which  the  hills  were  not 
included.  But  in  paragraph  3  of  the  same  communication  there  is  a  mora 
distinct  avowal  that  the  expressicm  permanmt  r&venue,  as  above  used,  did 
not  mean  a  permanent  asMumeniy  for  Mr.  Cockbum  expresses  himself  as 
follows : — 

'  Shoidd  any  occasion  occur  hereafter  to  prove  tlte  ability  ol  disposing 
of  the  hill  estates  at  an  over-assessment,  or  should  the  Gommission  consider 
it  of  importance,  for  the  regular  collection  of  the  revenue,  to  establish  pro- 
prietors of  them,  upon  being  favoured  with  instructions  to  that  puipose,  they 
shall  be  exposed  to  sale  at  the  revenue  the  Comnussion  has  fixed  upon  them.^ 

<'  4.  From  the  above,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  sum  of  Bupees 
4,427-9-2  was  an  average  bdriz,  fixed  as  a  matter  <^  neoessity  not  intended 
to  be  permanent,  and  that  the  hill  people  had  no  proprietary  right  in  the 
soil,  as  it  was  then  declared  liable  to  sale,  but  as  a  matter  of  fonn  left 
in  their  possession.  So  much  for  what  relates  to  the  rig^hts  of  OovenuneiLt 
in  reference  to  these  lands. 

**  5.  When  the  above  sum  was  fixed  on  the  lands  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
patta  or  muchilika  having  been  exchanged ;  and  the  authority  of  appointing 
headmen  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  people  appears  to  have  been  vested 
in  the  priests :  their  authority,  however,  cannot  be  recognised  as  r^;aids  the 
rights  of  the  Government,  and  the  panchftyat,  to  whom  I  referred  the  dispute 
between  the  opposing  pattakftrs,  expresdy  state  that  the  authority  of  the 
priest  only  extends  to  matters  of  caste,  and  that  the  right  of  €k>veinment 
over  the  land  is  paramount.  The  father  of  the  person  who  now  holds  the 
patta  for  the  Muttimfid  portion  of  the  hills  (the  only  portion  in  which 
disputes  exist)  was  the  original  pattakSr  at  the  time  of  the  paimaish 
settlement ;  and  the  sum  originally  fixed  as  above  stated,  Bupees  4,427-9-2, 
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puBctoally  paid  up  to  Fasli  1219;  after  that  period,  although  no 
decrease  took  place  in  the  demand,  considerable  arrears  were  allowed  to 

aocmnulate,  and  between  FaaUs  1220  and  1228 

us*      A«     P. 

•MuttnKad  ..  2,791  14    9    ^^^    was  an  outstanding  balance  of  Bapeea 

Salem  Nad  ..  6,827    9    7    11,696.5-10,*  all  of  which  has  been  since  remit- 
MohaNad    ..  2,076  !»    6     ^ 

"  6.  In  Fasli  1229  Mr.  M.  D.  Gookbum  took  charge  of  the  Salem  District, 

and  the  first  evidence  of  pattas  and  muchilikas  haying  been  exchanged  is 

.^^^         a  report^  from  the  Tahsildar  of  Salem  to  the  then  Acting 

im.      "^'^^    Sub-CoUector,  Mr.  Oathcart,^  and  forwarded  by  him  to  the 

late  Principal  OoUector,  Mr.  Orr,  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month,  enclosing  copies  of  muchilikas  from  the  headmen  in  the  three  nfids 
tot  Faslifl  1230  and  1 232.    After  the  assumption  of  the  revenue  management 

by  Mr.  Oockbum  the  demand  was  considerably 
reduced,  as  shown  in  the  margin  ;  that  of  1232 
having  been  continued  to  Fasli  1251 ;  and  even 
of  the  reduced  amount  a  considerable  portion 
remaining  uncollected  was  remitted.  The  reason 
Cor  decreasing  the  demand,  and  the  authority  under  which  Mr.  Cockbum 
acted,  are  not  known,  as  nothing  appears  on  record ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
any  peculiar  privileges  were  granted,  the  muchilikas  being  made  out  as  is 
customary.    Although  the  pattas  then  granted  are  not  forthcoming,  there 


&S.   A. 

p. 

Fadi  1229 

..  3,061  10 

0 

Bo.  12M 

..  3,192  8 

0 

Do.  1281 

..  3,192  8 

0 

Bo.  1232 

..  3,193  12 

0 

^  Hr.  Oathieart  had  been  previously  employed  in  Belganm,  but  in  July  1832  was  trans- 
ferred to  Salem.  On  the  occasion  of  his  transfer  his  official  superior  wrote  in  the  highest 
terms  regarding  him  to  the  Chief  Secretary  at  Bombay,  and  requested,  as  a  personal  hYor^ 
that  the  estimatioii  in  which  Mr.  Cathcart  was  held  in  Bombay  mig^t  be  oommunicated  to 
the  Madras  GtoTemment.  Mr.  Oathcart's  stay  in  Salem  was  diort  as  he  was  transferred  to 
Chinglepnt  in  May  1833>  whence  he  was  sent  to  Kellore  and  finally  to  Gkmjam,  these 
tepeated  transfers  being  due,  it  is  stated,  solely  to  '  the  sense  entertained  of  the  ability 
«nd  efficiency  of  his  serrioes.'  He  was  attacked  by  cholera  on  the  road  to  Berhampore  and 
died  in  hMjelanquin  between  Podomaire  and  Berhampore  on  the  26th  May  1834  at  the 
«arly  age  of  28  years.  Daring  his  brief  stay  in  Salem  he  had  an  opportunity,  as  he  termed 
it, '  of  glorifying  God  in  his  Ufe,'  the  circumstances  of  which  are  narrated  in  the  following 
letter:— 

"  Angast  25tli,  1832. — ^Among  the  first  official  letters  I  received  on  coming  to  Salem  was 
<me  sanctioning  60  rupees  to  be  expended,  in  each  of  the  three  taluks  or  districts  under  me, 
for  the  imvocation  of  rain.  Bain  is  indeed  much  required;  the  first  crops  have  been  almost 
lost  in  ooBuequence  of  the  deficiency.  I  called  the  taluk  servants  to  give  a  report  of  what 
was  done ;  some  Brahmans  were  to  engage  in  prayer  to  one  of  their  gods  for  ten  or  twelve 
^aya,  standing  up  to  their  necks  in  water,  that  their  devotions  mig^t,  I  suppose,  be  instant. 
O^iera  were  to  be  emptoyed  to  avert  the  anger  of  certain  planets ;  and  some  to  propitiate 
other  gods,  the  whole  to  be  led  at  the  expense  of  Gk>vernment,  to  be  superintended  by 
GovenuDcnt  servants,  and  to  be,  in  every  respect  on  the  part  of  Qovemment,  seeking 
lor  the  attainment  of  its  revenue  by  these  means.  I  could  not  order  it.  It  does  seem  to 
me  noflt  gratuitous  to  engage  in  aach  an  open  violation  ol  the  laws  of  God;  while  the 
BMBey  belonging  to  pagodas  is  regularly  paid  to  them,  and  not  appropriated  to  any  other 
object,  which  would  be  esteemed  robbery,  while  no  obstmction  is  offered  to  the  natives  in 
werdi^piag  yirhat  they  choose,  it  seems  sinning  without  a  cause  when  we  thus  uphold 
other  goda.  Hie  Revenue  Board  sanctions  disbursements  to  be  made  on  this  account  in 
every  oolleclorttte  when  required ;  well  may  we  rather  look  for  the  withholding  of  the 
rain  we  seek.  How  longsnilering  is  Gk)d  in  ever  again  granting  rain  alter  moh  idolatry 
and  warshipping  of  gods,  to  wham  the  subsequent  goodness  of  the  Lord  will  be  attributed ! 
I  have  written  to  the  Collector  privately  that  I  cannot  iseae  such  ordevB.    0  Lord,  forgive 
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16  no  reaaon  to  suppoBe  that  any  rights  usually  enjoyed  were  withheld,  and 
therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  profits  derivable  from  the  waste 
lands  within  his  muchilika  were  enjoyed  by  the  pattadfir  during  the  tenn 
of  his  lease ;  the  only  difference  between  a  lease  on  the  hills  and  a  lease 
below  I  conceive  to  be  that  the  former,  not  being  assessed,  a  suooeeding 
pattadftr  is  not  bound  by  the  terms  of  his  predecessor's  pattas,  but  may  fix 
his  own  terms,  whereas  in  an  assessed  village  the  tenns  cannot  be  raised 
above  the  regulated  terms. 

'^  7.  Eegarding  the  inquiry  of  the  Government, '  how  leases  affect  the  head- 
men when  they  are  not  the  renters,  and  in  whom  the  right  to  the  disposal 
of  the  waste  is  considered  to  be  vested  when  there  are  no  leases,'  I  beg  to 
state  that,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  headmen,  whoever  they  may  be,  have 
no  more  proprietary  right  to  the  lands  on  the  hills  than  a  common  headman 
in  any  amSni  village  below  has  to  the  lands  therein,  that  leases  would  not 
affect  his  rights,  as  the  right  of  proprietorship  is  not  in  him ;  but,  were  tho 
hills  left  without  lease,  he  would  most  probably  have  the  management  of 
the  lands  were  no  one  appointed  by  Government  to  look  after  its  interests ; 
from  this  situation,  however,  he  is  liable  to  dismission  by  the  priest,  who 
may  appoint  another  in  his  stead.  The  right  of  waste  exists  in  the  person 
liable  to  Gfovemment  for  its  demand  during  the  time  of  his  incumbency. 

**  8.  The  headmen  of  the  several  n&ds  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  priests 
by  whom  they  are  appointed ;  there  do  not  seem  (to  be  ?)  any  decrees  of  Court 
defining  their  rights.    I  do  not  think  they  have  any  proprietary  right  in  the 


our  national  sins,  and  turn  our  hearts  onto  Thee.  The  orders  were  subsequently  iasued 
in  my  three  taluks  by  the  Collector,  as  well  as  in  his  own.  There  are  fourteen  taluks  in 
the  district ;  eaoh  received  60  rupees  for  it,  so  that  700  rupees  were  thus  expended  in  tiie 
dishonoring  of  God  and  giving  his  glory  to  another.    O  Lord,  forgive  our  iniquity." 

During  his  brief  stay  in  Salem  his  blameless  life  and  high  principles  appear  to  have 
endeared  him  to  the  people,  and  Mr.  Walton  of  the  London  Mission  alludes  to  his  depar- 
ture in  the  following  terms : — *'  We  are  threatened  with  a  painful  dispensation  (I  call  it 
so),  by  the  expected  removal  from  this  station  to  Chingleput  of  that  blessed  man  of  God, 
1&.  Cathcart,  the  Sub-Collector.  He  is  one  of  the  most  pious  gentlemen  I  was  erer 
aoquainted  with,  nor  do  I  expect  to  see  his  like  on  this  side  the  grave :  hia  exoellenoe  is, 
that  he  is  perfectly  dead  to  the  world,  and  he  is  truly  eyes  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame, 
and  a  father  to  the  fatherless.  It  would  astonish  you  to  see  in  what  veneration  this  young 
saint  is  held  at  Salem  by  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  how  they  weep  at  his  expected 
removal  from  them.  Christianity  is  truly  respected  here  from  the  Hght  which  emanates 
through  this  child  of  God.  Qod  bless  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  preserve  him  UameleH 
to  the  end.  Deadnees  to  the  world  in  a  Christian  is  the  method  of  gaining  triunqih  over 
sin  and  Satan,  which  I  see  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Cathcart.  His  self-danial,  lasting^ 
and  abstinence  amase  me :  the  grace  of  God  is  truly  magnified  in  him.'* 

And  the  same  individual  wrote  thus  alter  Mr.  Cathcart' s  death : — 

**  Many  hearts  in  Salem  have  been  saddened  at  his  removal ;  for  both  the  poor  and  the  rich 
have  reason  to  remember  his  kindness  and  his  devotion.  He  has  left  a  bright  example 
of  the  Christian  character,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  without  its  influence  on  ^  hearts  of 
many  of  us.  During  his  residence  at  Salem,  his  reverential  behavioor  in  the  house  of  God 
was  especially  noticed  by  the  natives.  Li  a  conversation  at  which  I  was  presoit,  a  native 
said,  '  Sir,  that  gentleinan  behaves  in  the  house  of  God  as  if  he  were  actually  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Supreme  Being ; — ^I  never  saw  any  one  so  devout.'  He  was  a  sincere  friend  ts 
Missions  and  Missionaries  in  general,  of  which  there  are  not  wanting  substantial  evidenoea 
During  his  short  stay  in  Salem  he  contributed  to  our  Mission  more  than  1,000  rupees." 

An  interesting  memoir  of  Mr.  Cathcart  was  published  in  1838  by  William  Olxphant  and 
fion,  Edinburgh. 
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BoiL    The  quantity  of  land  on  the  hills  granted  to  the  settlers     «      «      « 
amounts  to  acres  499-12-12. 

"  9.  Haying  now  given  all  the  information  I  possess  on  the  points  required 
by  GoTermnent,  I  will  proceed  to  lay  before  the  Board  the  causes  of  dispute 
existing  on  the  Shevaroy  Hills.  Should  I  however  have  omitted  anything 
material,  I  would  beg  to  refer  to  my  letter  to  the  Board  of  the  29th  May 
1841  y  from  which  perhaps  the  deficiency  may  be  supplied 

''  10.  The  only  portion  of  the  hills  in  which  disputes  exist  is  that  termed 
KuttuNfid,  and  to  that  the  following  remarks  apply.  As  before  stated,  the 
person  possessing  the  pattern,  or  authority  as  headman,  at  the  time  of  the 
paimaiflh,  was  Malliah  Qoundan,  who  alone  performed  the  duties  until  Fasli 
1232,  when  Andi  Goundan  was  joined  to  him  as  '  Moodarpoogar,'  whose 
duty  it  was  to  receive  the  collections  from  the  pattakflr  and  bring  them  to 
the  taluk  treasury.  Malliah  GKiundan,  the  headman,  died  in  Fasli  1235, 
leaving  a  brother,  Velliah  Gtoundan,  and  a  young  son  Ghenna  Gbundan ;  there 
was  also  Malliah  Gbundan,  alias  Myah  Goundan,  whose  grandfather  and  the 
deceased  pattakSr,  Malliah  Gbundan,  being  brothers,  they  were  of  course 

cousins  once  removed,  he  'tis  said  in  consequence  of  the 
*  ThiB  paragraph    direct       *       performed  the  duties  of  the  headship.    On 
€3-2^^?^  whi^    °^y  arrival  in  the  district,  and  on  making  the  first  settle- 
there  ifl  an  kiaitu,      ment  in  the  Salem  District,  this  dispute  was  brought  before 

me,  the  brother  of  the  original  pattakSr  complaining  that 
the  person  Myah  Goundan,  then  doing  duty,  had  no  right  to  the  headship. 
As  both  parties  had  an  object  in  keeping  the  true  state  of  the  case  from  my 
knowledge,  and  my  kacheri  could  give  me  no  information,  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  this  complaint  at  that  time  as  I  found  it,  and  it  was  not  till  last  year 
that  I  found  out  the  true  nature  of  the  quarreL 

'<  11.  The  person  who  did  the  duties  of  the  headship  after  FasH  1235  had 
no  authority  from  the  Sarkftr ;  he  held  no  patta ;  and,  from  the  evidence  of 

the  old  priest  Temanden  Gowdoo,f  it  would  appear  was 

+  ^*J^^|^®^'    never  by  him  appointed  pattakSr.     A   young   priest, 

MaUiaH        High    Lachmana  Gk>undan,  states  thatheplaced  him  in  the  head* 

Priest,  whose  head-    ship,  and  he  stated  also  before  me,  although  it  does  not 

^^^  Mal^  **^    appear  in  his  deposition,  that  he  had  the  authority  of  the 

old  priest  for  so  doing,  which  the  latter  denied ;  however 
that  may  be,  he  continued  to  perform  the  duties  until  the  younger  parties, 
becoming  aware  of  their  rights,  refused  to  acknowledge  him  ;  and  hence 
the  continued  dispute.  As  I  have  already  stated,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
priest's  appointment  has  anything  to  do  with  the  rights  of  Government 
regarding  their  revenue  management ;  originally  the  hills  were  left  to  the 
Malaiftlis  from  necessity,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  much  inquiry  has  been 
xnade  into  their  state  in  after  years ;  but,  from  the  muchilikas  given  to 
Hr*  Gockbum,  it  would  seem  that  the  idea  of  having  a  claim  to  the  hills  on 
permanent  rent  is  a  new  idea.  The  person  Myah  GKiundan  refusing  all  reasons- 
able  terms,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  deposition  given  before  me  a  copy  of 
which  accompanied  my  letter  of  21st  May,  I  issued  istiar  for  propos^  for 
raiting  the  hills  in  last  fasli,  and  gave  the  rent  to  the  son  of  the  original 
pattadfif  for  1841.  There  are  two  parties  on  the  hills  among  the  settlers  as 
well  as  among  the  Malaiftlis ;  one  party  supporting  Myah  Goundan,  of  whom 
the  Salem  Mittadftr,  Mr.  Fischer,  is  reported  the  chief  and  the  most  active 
VOL.  I.  52 
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partisan ;  on  the  other  side  is,  I  believe,  Mr.  Gkiy.  For  some  time  Mr.  Fischet 
appears  to  have  interfered  very  considerably  with  the  concerns  of  the  hill 
people ;  the  person  Myah  Gbundan  was  considered  entirely  under  his  control, 
and  the  opposite  party  complained  much  of  his  oppressions ;  when  therefore 
the  settlers  who  did  not  belong  to  Mr.  Fischer's  party  heard  of  the  proposal 
for  renting  the  hills,  fearing  the  prospect  of  having  him  for  a  landlord,  was 
I  fancy  the  chief  cause  of  the  petition.  As  far  as  regards  the  settlers,  the 
question  is  not  left  doubtful  to  whom  they  should  pay  the  rents  of  their  land» 
as  for  Fasli  1 25 1  the  renters  hold  my  patta ;  but  their  object  is  to  have  Uie  lands 
they  have  got  from  either  of  the  opposing  paities  secured  to  them  by  a 
Government  lease ;  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  objection  to  this  if  the 
Government  are  so  inclined,  at  least  for  as  far  as  their  cultivation  now 
^extends ;  care  should  however  be  taken  that  the  hill  people  are  not  put  to 
inconvenience  by  granting  more  land  than  can  be  spared  by  them. 

"12.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  hill  disputes  I  would  strongly  recommend 
«that  they  be  taken  under  amSni  management  for  a  few  years,  having 
Kamams  appointed  and  a  head  of  village  as  obtains  in  the  low  ooihitiy ; 
•other  hills  in  the  district  are  so  managed,  and  it  is  only  the  presence  of 
Europeans  or  thoir  descendants  on  the  Shevaroys  which  prevents  them  from 
being  as  quiet  and  peaceable  as  the  rest  of  the  mountain  district.  I  believe 
that  at  present,  although  llie  renter  holds  a  patta,  the  settlers  refuse  to  pay 
him  the  amount  due  on  their  lands,  and  more  than  one  complaint  has  been 
brought  against  them  for  assault  and  ill-usage  when  he  demanded  his  due» 
If  the  settlers  require  grants  for  their  lands,  I  would  recommend  that  it 
anay  be  given  at  3^  rupees  an  acre,  or,  if  not,  that  pattas  may  be  given 
subject  to  any  increase  of  demand  on  a  survey  of  the  hills  being  made.  I 
shall  feel  obliged  by  an  early  communication  of  the  Board's  instructions 
regarding  the  future  management  of  these  hills ;  I  would  urge  the  necessity 
of  taking  them  immediately  under  the  Sarkftr  control,  for,  since  so  many 
persons  from  different  parts,  having  very  different  interests  from  the  hill* 
men,  are  now  in  possession  of  land,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  not  protected, 
the  weak  must  give  way  to  the  strong. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)        J.  D.  GLEIG, 
*'  Hosur,  20th  May  1842.  Principal  CoOeetor:' 

With  the  Board's  permission  the  Shevaroys  were  brought  under  smSni 
from  Fasli  1252.  As  regards  the  rates  of  assessment  to  be  levied  in  the 
Shevaroy  Hills,  the  Board  directed  (Proceedings  dated  8th  September  1842) 
that  the  former  rates  paid  by  the  ryots  on  ploughs  and  hoes  should  be  levied. 
An  establishment  of  village  servants  consisting  of  KamamB,  ManigSis,  and 
Tandalgftrs,  was  provided  for  these  hillli,  the  first  two  classes  of  semunts 
being  paid  according  to  the  rates  obtaining  in  the  BSrahmahal  and  the  third 
by  fixed  salaries. 

During  Mr.  Oockbum's  administration,  lands  were  granted  upon  the  LiHs, 

under  the  Grant  Bules,  to  Mr.  G.  Fischer  and  others  for  the 

^  cultivation  of  coffee.    In  1831  two  Indo-lMtons,  Messrs. 

€hty  and  Hayman,  applied  for  certain  lands  for  coffee  cultivation  on  21  years' 

lease.    This  was  the  first  application  of  the  kind.    The  Collector  backed 

their  application;  and  the  Board,  in  their  order  dated  29th  December  1831, 
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nncfioned  the  grant  of  lands  on  a  21  years'  lease  at  an  assessment  of  ona 
npee  per  acre.  A  similar  application  was  received  in  1832  from  one  Mr. 
Tajlor  and  was  similarly  disposed  of.  In  1833^  on  a  representation  made 
by  the  Cdlector,  the  Oovermnent,  in  their  order  dated  19th  April  1833,. 
directed  that  Mr.  Qay  and  aU  settlers  should  enjoy  lands  rent  free  for  the 
first  five  years,  and  afterwards  at  one  mpee  per  acre  for  the  vemaining  period- 
ic Hheir  lease.  From  this  date  settlers  on  the  hiUs  obtained  lands  for 
coffee  GultKvation  en  leases  under  the  above  terms. 

When  the  hills  came  under  amSni>  the  Board  directed,  in  their  Proceed- 
ings dated  8th  September  1842,  that  the  assessment  on  all  lands  for  coffee 
eoltivation  applied  for  by  settlers  should  be  fixed  at  one  rupee  per  acre,, 
iubject  to  revision  at  any  fature  survey.    This  proviso  was,,  however, 
removed  in  1869,  when  it  was  ccmceded  that  the  rate  should  be  peonanent. 
With  regard  to  the  haul  enjoyed  fov  five  years,  it  was  ordered^  in  Board's* 
Proeeedings  dated  1st  December  1842,  that  the  rules  of  the  kauJnftmft,  so^ 
far  as  they  might  be  suitablei  should  be  extended  to  lands  on  the  Shevaroys, 
and  since  then  the  practice  was  to  allow  the  exemption  for  five  years  tO' 
such  of  the  waste  lands  only  as  would  be  entitled  to  the  concession  were 
they  situated  in  the  plains,  and  to  lease,  out  all  other  lands  at  the  one-rupee- 
rate  from  the  year  of  theior  occupation. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Board'a  Proceedings  quoted  it  was  further 
e>rdered  that  ^*  lands  should  not  be  taken  by  settlers  in  sueh  lociJities  as  to* 
inocmvenience  the  ancient  inhabitants,  or  lands  which  the  latter  might  be- 
willing,  and  would  engage,  to  occupy. '' 

On  the  8th  August  1844  this  order  was  repeated,  and  explained  to  meant 
that  particular  care  should  be  taken  not  to  subject  the  hill-people  to  incon- 
venience by  alienating  lands  which  they  might  require,  either  for  the  pur- 
poses of  cultivation  or  pasturage,,  and  that  lands  dose  to  the  village  should 
always  be  reserved  for  the  Mftlaifilis  themselves. 

When  the  hills  remained  under  the  renters  some  of  the  plaisters  obtained 
pattas  from  the  renters.  In  FasH  1252  the  CoUeetor  recognized  the  claims 
of  the  planters  to  sudii  of  the  lands  of  this  description  as  remained  in  occu- 
pation in  Fasli  1251. 

From  the  Collector's  letter  dated  2nd  September  1845,  it  appears  that 
the  Malaiftlifl  also  were  granted  lands  for  coffee  cultivation  on  the  one-rupee- 
rate. 

The  other  matters  of  importance  in  Mr.  Gleig's  administration  were  the 
transfer  of  the  management  of  Hindu  Temples  in  1841  to  Dharmakartas,  and 
the  abolition  of  sAyar  as  an  item  of  revenue  under  Begulation  11  of  1844. 

In  1S44  an  addition  was  made  to  the  number  of  Tandalkftrs  and  Tdtis  on 
the  sanction  of  GKivernment. 

The  granting  of  dasabandam  infims  for  the  upkeep  of  irrigation  works 
was  ordered  to  be  discontinued  in  Extract  Minutes  of  Ckmsultation,  dated 
19th  January  1844. 

Xn  the  same  year  the  Board  ordered  the  transfer  of  OravandQr  from 
Trichinopoly  to  Salem. 

fasli  1254  was  a  bad  year,  the  lyots  having  sustained  loss  of  crops  owing 
to  want  of  sufficient  rains.    Kemissions  for  shSvi  had  therefore  to  be  given. 

No  mittas  were  resumed  during  Mr.  Gleig's  coUectorate.  He  retired  in 
March  1845,  being  relieved  by  Mr.  Brett,  then  Acting  Sub-Collector.    Had. 
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it  not  been  Mr.  Gleig's  misfortune  to  be  somewhat  oyereihadowed  by  ^^ 
masterful  vigour  of  his  predecessor,  he  would  have  made  a  greater  mark  in 
district  history :  as  it  is,  he  presents  the  picture  of  a  strong  man  stru^ling 
with  adversity.    The  mantle  of  Mr.  Orr  had  descended  on  him  as  far  as  the 
interests  of  the  lyots  were  concerned ;  but  the  struggle  was  too  unequal,  and 
the  Board  triumphed  for  a  time.    The  peasantry,  however,  have  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  him  for  the  manner  in  which  he  fought  their  losing  battle^ 
and,  if  he  succumbed,  he  at  least  shrank  from  the  weakness  of  eating  his 
own  irords  as  Mr.  M  D.  Cockbum,  who  turned  like  a  weathercock  under 
every  changing  breath,  often  did.    In  the  timid  concessions  whioh  here  and 
there  may  be  deteoted  in  his  direulars^  a  desire  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the 
Board's  rules  may  be  detected ;  but  he  could  do  no  more.    The  spirit  of  the 
time  was  against  him.    The  days  when  Bead  and  Munro,  secure  in  the  con*' 
sdousness  that  they  were  right,  set  the  Board  and  Government  at  defiance 
were  past     The  beneficent  light  in  which  the  district  was  bathed  when 
power  and  responsibility  were  united  in  one  able  and  honest  man  had 
faded  to  the  mountain  tops  and  the  lurid  gloom  of  centralisation  shrouded 
the  scene.     Communications  had  improved^  and  Madras  was  no  longer  in 
ignorance,  as  in  Bead's  days^  of  what  the  Fto-Oonsuls  in  the  mofussil  were 
doing.    Bead  and  Munro  would  probably  have  resigned  rather  than  cany 
out  a  policy  of  which  they  radically  disapproved,  but  to  Mr.  Gleig  the  only 
course  open  was  to  obey  in  silence  |  and  the  half  ^hidden  protests  which  cross 
the  warp  of  his  hukumnfimfts  show  that  this  obedience  cost  him  an  effort. 
Subsequent  events  proved,  beyond  discussion,  that  the  views  which  he  pro^ 
pounded  were  sound  |  this  was  his  sufficient  reward ;  nor  is  he  to  be  blamed 
because  the  age  was  pest  when,  in  a  strong  cause^  a  strong  man  would 
be  pardoned  for  placing  the  telescope  to  his  blind  eye  when  signals  which 
he  knew  to  be  wrong  were  hung  out.    His  name  has  not  yet  died  out  amongst 
the  older  natives,  of  whom  many  speak  of  him  with  kindly  recollection. 
His  successor)  Mr.  Lookhart,  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  district,  having 
already  acted  for  a  year  as  Collector,  and  we  will  now  pass  to  the  consider* 
ation  of  the  few  points  which  call  for  notice  in  the  period  of  his  ooUec* 
torate. 

Mb.  LookAabt's  ADialnsTRAtioK. 
Mr.  Lockhart  took  charge  of  the  district  on  the  31st  March  1845.    His 
administration  was  not  marked  by  any  important  changes,  but  he  modified 
a  few  of  the  rules  passed  in  his  predecessor's  time. 

Mr.  Gleig  had  ordered  that  punja  lands  irrigated  by  means  of  Sarksr 
water  should  be  charged  fasaljfistl  for  half  an  acre  when  the  extent  culti* 
Vated  was  less  than  that  amount.  Mr^  Lockhart  procured  the  canoehaoit 
of  this  order. 

The  Restriction  imposed  by  paragraph  2  of  thehtikumnfimft,  that  good  and 
bad  lands  should  be  given  up  together  in  equal  portions,  had  been  already 
relaxed  by  Mr.  Gleig  in  favour  of  ryots  paying  less  than  Bupees  10.  On  a 
representation  made  by  Mr^  Lockhart,  the  Board,  in  Proceedings  dated  Isi 
'Fehruaxj  1847,  extended  the  relaxation  to  indigent  ryots  paying  more  than 
10  rupees  in  exceptional  cases  and  under  certain  precautions.  This  oonoes- 
Sion  was  not  likely  to  do  much  practical  good  to  the  ryots. 

Another  relaxation  of  the  above  rule  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Lockhart  and 
feaactiened  by  Government  in  E.M.C.  dated  7th  August  1849,  but  it  did 
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not  lake  effect  tmtil  the  days  of  hk  suooessor.^    This  concession  greatly 
abated  the  ligottr  of  the  rale  in  the  hukumnfimft. 

At  this  period  the  Board  would  not  be  persuaded  that  the  recent  restric- 
tion on  rdinqnishments  had  inflicted  considerable  hardship  on  the  ryots. 
They  stiU  hoped  that  the  revenue  would  rise^  and  the  cultivation  of  highly- 
aasessed  lands  increase  under  the  restriction.  They  would  not  admit  that 
the  land  assessment  was  high,  and  when  reporting,  in  reply  to  a  query  of 
Goveomment  on  the  cause  of  decrease  of  revenue  in  past  years  below  the  level 
of  the  permanent  peshkash  of  reverted  mittas,  they  attributed  the  same  to 
adyexse  seasons  rather  than  to  high  assessment.  At  last  light  broke  in  on 
the  eontroverBy,  and,  in  Extracts  Minutes  of  Consultation  dated  14th  August 
1847,  the  Oovemment  dissented  ^m  the  views  expressed  by  the  Boaid^ 
basing  their  arguments  on  the  figures  furnished  as  to  the  extent  of  lands 
granted  on  ''kftyam  pona"  and  ''  munSsib  hauls"  by  Mr.  Gockbum. 
These,  in  Fasli  1240,  amounted  to  Acres  47,672*10-9,  assessed  at  Bs.  73,381 
(jamAbandi  bSric,*  Bupees  53,996-4-1 ),  of  which  Acres  40,885-36-1 0,  assessed 
at  Bupees  61,4d2-Ml  (jamftbandi  b^ris,  Bupees  45,286-15-4),  having 
reverted  to  GKivemment  owing  to  relinquishments  and  transfers^  only 
one-third  of  it  had  been  subsequently  taken  up  for  cultivation.  Govern- 
ment came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  assessment,  especially  in  the  Talaghftt 
Division)  was  high.  This  point  was  not  afterwards  disputed  by  the  Board. 
The  Collector  and  Sub-Collector  (Mr.  Maltby)  requested  sanction  for  a 
reduction  of  assessment  in  certain  villages,  but  the  Board  were  not  favour- 
ably disposed  to  this,  except  in  the  case  of  lands  under  the  Idambamkulam 
tank,  in  favour  of  which  a  reduction  was  subsequently  sanctioned. 

In  Fasli  1256  Mr.  Lockhart,  under  the  orders  of  €k)vemmenty  made  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  settlement  of  revenue  on  the  JavSdi  and  Telagiri 
Hills  in  the  Tirupatur  Taluk*  The  subjoined  copy  of  his  letter  to  the 
Board  gives  full  particulars  as  to  the  past  history  of  the  hills  and  of  the 
changes  proposed  to  be  introduced  by  him  in  view  to  ensuring  uniformity  of 
taxation :— ^ 

No.  100. 

**  To  the  Sedretaiy  to  the  Board  of  Bevenue, 

Fort  St.  George. 

**  Sir, — ^With  reference  to  Hhe  Board's  Firoceedings  and  Minutes  of  Consul- 

t>«ww»*w»     t^tion  noted  in  the  margin  on  the  subject  of  the  system 

t^^^dLit^'t^    ^  assessment  on  the  YSlagiri  and  Javfidi  Malai  Hills  in 

Angiut  1845,  paza-    the  Tirupattlr  Taluk,  I  have  the  honour  to  forward  four 

^'^nto  rf*  cL-  «*«^*«°^®'^*8»  Nos.  I  to  4,  for  the  information  of  the  Board. 

«vltation,  dated  6th  These  hills  were  never  surveyed  or  assessed,  but  were 

October  1846,  paia-  rented  out  in  the  Native  dynasty  to  the  highest  bidders ; 

^5*^^,^  Proceed-  ^^  system  was  continued  by  the  officers  of  the  Company's 

iiifls,   dated   26th  Government  on  the  assumption  of  the  coimtry,  when  the 

™*"»^       l®**>  hills  in  question  were  rented  out  from  Fasli  1202  to  Fasli 

^"•"•^"^  1213.    In  FasH  1214,  when  the  mittadflri  system  was 

t  Vidt  u^m  p.  417. 

*The  jamAhazidi  hsriz  means  the  actaal  demand  as  ftzed  at  jamahaadi  against  the 
lands  so  held  according  to  the  kaul  lates^  which  diffSsred  from  the  settlement  rates  by  about 
ftu{>ees  20,000.  When  land  on  which  nearly  one-third  of  the  original  assessment  had  been 
t«aiitted  was  not  worth  keepiiig,  k  was  plahi  that  the  said  assessment  was  crushing. 
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introduced  and  a  pennanent  asseaanient  fixed  on  all  estates  in  the  BSrab' 
mahal  Taluks,  a  permanent  bSriz  of  Bupees  16,894-8-0  was  also  fixed  on 
these  hills  and  carried  to  kistbandi  accounts,,  bui  this  amount  was  never 
realized  in  full ;  oonsequentl j  Mr.  Hargrave  rented  them  out  up  to  Faali 
1228,  but,  as  the  amount  of  vent  always  fell  short  of  the  permanent  bSiiz,^ 
the  difference  was  yearly  ent^ed  under  the  head  of  outstanding  balances 
and  finally  written  off  the  aceounts. 

''  2.  A  few  of  the  hiU  villages  wcfb  at  that  time  left  under  amSiii  manage- 
ment for  some  years  from  want  ol  offers*  of  rent. 

**  3.  The  renters  cdOkected  the  assessment  from  the  hill  people^  calculated 
on  the  extent  of  the  lands  cultivated,  the  number  of  ploughs  and  hoes- 
employed  by  them,  and  on  their  respective  circumstances. 

**  4.  The  records  of  this  oifice  and  the  accounts  in  the  possession  of  the* 
Kamams  do  not  show  that  any  tl^wa  was  fixed  either  on  their  ploughs  or 
hoes.  From  Fasli  1229  Mr.  M.  D.  Cockbuxn  pursued  the  plan  of  the 
renters  in  collecting  the  tirwa  of  the  few  villages  that  were  under  amSni 
management.  The  statement  No.  1  wUl  ^libit  the  bSrix  fnxn  Fasli  120i 
to  Fasli  1229. 

''  5.  It  appears  that  in  July  12d0  Mr.  M*  D.  Ooekbum  stopped  tiie 
practice  of  renting  the  hills  and  retained  them  uxtder  amSni  management 
The  bSriz  of  this  fasli  amounted  to  Bupees  12,715-7-10,  but  the  system  of 
collection  was  the  same  as  pursued  by  the  renters.  No  tIrwa  had  been 
fixed  on  ploughs  or  hoes  even  in  Fai^  1231,  in  which  the  settlement  was 
made  with  the  ryots  individually. 

''  The  t&rwa  payable  by  each  ryot  was  calculated,  it  seems,  aceording  to  liis 
circumstances  ;  but  the  number  of  ploughs  or  hoes  employed  by  each  indi* 
vidual  in  that  year  is  entered  in  the  accounts  with  their  names. 

<'  6.  Supposing  the  tIrwa  paid  by  each  ryot  in  Fasli  1231  (to  be)  divided 
according  to  the  number  of  ploughs  and  hoes  he  possessed  or  used,  ^e  resnh 
would  exhibit  the  various  rates  entered  below,  viz* : — 

<'  Ja/vddi  Malai  HilU, — Bates  on  ploughs  and  hoes — 88^&om  4  to  29  rupees* 
per  plough ;  89  from  Annas  14  to  Bupees  8  per  hoe  >  total  rates  127. 

''  Yelagiri  StUs. — 16  from  5  to  20  rupees  per  piloiigh ;  ftfrom  1  to4rap6es 
per  hoe ;  total  rates  22. 


A8  per  BSrit  ^  Faali  1281. 


Ploughs. 

Beris. 

Hoee. 

Beriz. 

TotaL 

JavftdiHiila  .. 
Yelagiri  do 

Total., 

736 
92 

SB.    ▲.    p. 

7,970    6    0 
1,164    a    0 

429 
16 

Ba.     A. 

1,601    2 

58    0 

p. 

0 
0 

BS.      A.    P. 

9,571    8  0 
1,207    0  « 

828 

9,124    6    0 

445 

1,654    2 

0 

10,778    8  0 

86   8  0 
1,020    0   0 

Motarpha          • . 

Ghee  Kent 

4 

Deduct  Salary  of  the  Village  Sibi 

uidi 

11,835    0   0 
640    8   3 

•                      « 

11,294  18   9 
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^  7.  The  statement  No.  2  fully  exhibits  the  above  rates,  and  it  should  be 
temarked  that  the  bdriz  of  Fasli  1231  was  below  that  of  the  previous  fasli  by 
Bupees  1,420-11-1. 

"  8.  From  Fasli  1231  to  Fasli  1252  the  system  of  fixing  the  tirwa  on  the 
comparatiye  eircumstanee  of  the  ryots  was  invariably  pursued,  which  not  only 
tended  to  cause  a  yearly  fluctuation  in  the  gross  amount  of  the  bSriz,  but  also 
altered  the  rates  on  ploughs  and  hoes.  In  Fasli  1262  the  amount  of  bSriz 
was  Bupees  12,007-5-11  and  the  second  rates  shown  above  were  much 
reduced  as  follows : — 

''  Javddi  Hills. — ^Bates  on  ploughs  and  hoes — 15  from  7  to  16}  rupees  per 
plough ;  9  from  2  to  6  rupees  per  hoe ;  total  rates  24. 

'*  Y^agiri  JTi/Zf.^— Bates  on  ploughs  and  hoes — 10  from  12  to  19  rupees  per 
plough ;  2  from  3  to  5  rupees  per  hoe ;  total  rates  12. 

"  9.  Statement  No.  3  will  exhibit  the  particulars  of  these  rates,  together 
with  the  tlrwa  collected  in  Fasli  1252. 

''  10.  With  a  view  to  fix  a  standard  rate  on  ploughs  and  hoes,  and  to 
obviate  this  fluctuating  and  uncertain  mode  of  assessment,  the  late  Tahsildar, 
Arunfichala  lyen,  proceeded  to  the  Javftdi  and  YSlagiri  hills  in  Fasli  1253, 
assembled  the  Malai&lis,  and  proposed  a  uniform  rate  of  15  rupees  to  be 
fixed  on  all  ploughs  which  paid  below  15  rupees,  retaining  only  the  rates 
that  exceeded  15  rupees  per  plough  on  the  Javfldi  hills  and  17  rupees  on 
each  plough  on  the  YSlagiri  hills.  The  Malaiftlis  having  acceded  to  this 
proposal,  he  caused  them  to  affix  their  signature  to  the  dittam  accounts  which 
he  produced  at  the  time  of  settlement  before  the  Huzur,  when  the  MalaisHs, 
who  were  assembled  at  the  Taluk  K!acheri  at  Tirupatur,  acceded  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  uniform  rates  proposed  by  the  Tahsildar,  and  with  one  accord 
consented  that  they  had  agreed  to  it.  Pattas  were  accordingly  issued  to  them, 
and  the  collections  of  that  fasli  (1253)  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  fasli 
in  the  sum  of  Bupees  1,191-8-7.  The  same  mode  was  pursued  in  Fasli 
1254. 

*'  11.  In  the  settlement  of  Fasli  1255  the  new  system  was  abandoned  and 
the  tIrwa  reverted  to  the  rates  which  existed  up  to  FasH  1252,  agreeably  to 
the  instructions  conveyed  in  the  Board's  Proceedings,  dated  26th  February 
1846,  paragraph  13.  The  bSriz  of  Fasli  1255  amounted  to  Bupees  9,417-12-0, 
.which  is  below  that  of  Fasli  1254  by  Bupees  503-8-0.  The  rates  of  Fasli 
1255  are  shown  in  statement  No.  4. 

"12.  The  hill  people  are  not  at  present  in  a  prosperous  state.  The 
calamitous  visitation  of  cholera  which  was  succeeded  by  a  failure  of  the 
periodical  rains  during  the  three  successive  seasons  on  these  hills  occasioned 
considerable  alarm  among  them,  and  thinned  their  numbers  from  death  and 
emigration  and  reduced  them  to  poverty,  and  consequently  rendered  them 
onable  to  discharge  the  Gk)vemment  demand  without  their  having  recourse 
to  the  sale  of  their  cattle,  &c.  Some  were  obliged  to  contract  their  cultiva- 
tion, others  threw  up  their  lands  altogether  owing  to  the  failure  of  their 
principal  crops,  vi2.,  wheat,  cholam,  mustard,  oil-seed,  Ac.  All  these  contri- 
buted to  the  reduction  of  the  bSrijs. 

'MS.  The  present  mode  of  settlement  with  the  hill  people,  although  a long- 
Irtandiiig  practice,  is  open  to  serious  abuse  and  elusion ;  for  instance,  a  ryot 
who  pays  the  highest  rate  of  tirwa  may  abridge  the  number  of  his  plough, 
mid  get  those  which  may  be  struck  off  in  his  patta  entered  in  the  name  of 
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his  relative,  representing  him  as  a  mere  settler  at  the  lowest  rate ;  this  he  may 
practice  with  the  greatest  facility.  The  servants  deputed  to  examine  the 
number  of  ploughs  employed  by  each  of  the  ryots  on  the  hills  are  unable  to 
detect  any  fraud  of  this  kind,  consequently  no  correct  account  of  tib.eir  culti- 
vation can  be  obtained.  I  would  therefore  recommend  the  lands  on  tilie 
hills  to  be  surveyed  and  classed  as  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  sorts,  and 
assessed  accordingly,  so  as  to  prevent  abuse^ 

''14.  Until  the  completion  of  the  survey  the  old  syst^n  which  was  pur- 
sued up  to  Fasli  1252,  I  propose,  should  be  continued,  and  those  who  newly 
engage  in  cultivation  should  only  be  required  to  pay  10  rupees  on  a  f^ugh 
and  3^  rupees  on  a  hoe,  which  tl!rwas  I  think  are  not  heavy  or  burdensome 
to  the  ryots,  because  a  lyot  with  a  single  plough  cultivates  punja  lands  to 
the  extent  of  from  five  to  seven  acres  at  the  rate  of  10  rupees  per  plough; 
an  acre  pays  only  1(  rupees  of  tirwa,  while  the  t&rwa  on  lowland  punja  in 
the  Tirupattir  Taluk  is  a  trifle  above  that  rate  as  hereunder  shown : — 

BS.    A.    p. 

Highest  tIrwa  in  the  lowland  punja,  per  acre       . .     7  10    8 
Lowest  do.  do.  do.  ..020 

Average  tIrwa  of  the  taluk 15    4 

The  difference  is  only  Annas  2  and  Pies  8. 

''  15.  It  is  true  that  coffee  plantations  on  the  Shevaroy  Hills  pay  but 

one  rupee  per  acre ;  however  the  labour  and  capital  invested  in  coffee  culture 

are  great,  and  the  planters  cannot  obtain  a  return  from  it  bef <nre  the  lapse 

of  five  or  six  years  generally.    The  nature  of  the  cultivation  on  the  Javfidi 

and  the  Y^lagiri  hills  is  quite  different  to  that  of  coffee,  and  the  ryots  reap 

their  crop  every  year  and  get  an  immediate  return  for  their  outlay.    A  ry<4 

with  a  single  hoe  cultivates  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land :  3^  rupees  on  a  hoe 

is  considered  very  reasonable.     I  therefore  solicit  the  instructions  of  the 

Board  on  this  subject,  and  hope  I  have  laid  before  them  the  informatioii 

they  require. 

I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)        H.  E.  LOCKHART, 
><  HosQr,  28th  September  1846.  CoUsctor.*' 

In  Extract  Minutes  of  Consultation  dated  25th  January  1847  Mr.  Lock- 
hart's  proposals  were  disallowed,  and  it  was  directed  that  the  system  which 
prevailed  previous  to  Fasli  1253  should  be  reverted  to.  This  system  con- 
tinued in  force  till  Fasli  1280,  when  the  Collector  ordered  that  a  unifonnrats 
of  one  rupee  an  acre  should  be  substituted  for  the  pre-existing  system  of 
charges ;  but  it  is  probable  that  prior  to  this  last-mentioned  change  the 
practice  of  annual  revision  of  the  amounts  to  be  charged  died  out,  and  the 
patkat  assessments  became  fixed,  while,  owing  to  the  remoteness  and  &« 
feverish  character  of  the  hills,  the  Malaiftlis  were  not  much  troubled  alwnl 
new  or  excess  cultivation. 

A  new  form  of  kaul  was  sanctioned  by  the  Board  in  their  Circular  Order 
dated  6th  April  1848  for  the  grant  of  lands  for  planting  topes,  public  and 
private. 

In  1848  the  Taluk  E[ach6ri  of  Omaltir  was,  owing  to  the  unhealthinesB  of 
the  climate,  transferred  to  TSramangalam,  where  accommodation  was  pro- 
tided  in  a  kachSri  newly  built  from  materials  obtained  by  the  demolition  of 
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tike  offloe  bnilding  at  the  former  plaoe^  andtheofBoeoontinaed  here  nntilihe 
taluk  was  amalgamated  to  form  the  preeent  Salem  Taluk  in  1860.  Mr. 
Lockhart  died  and  was  buried  at  Hostlr  on  the  SOth  January  1850,  from 
whidi  date  Mr.  Maltby,  the  8ub*Gollector,  was  in  charge  until  the  10th  July 
1850.  Mr.  Lockhart^B  coUeetorate  was  unerentful ;  neither  ia  ability  nor  in 
eoBure  was  he  the  equal  of  hie  two  predecenorB,  and  he  left  litde  mark  on 
the  district,  where  his  name  ie  almost  forgotten.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
realized  some  of  tilie  most  pressing  wants  of  the  people;  but  for  this  he 
eannot  fairly  take  oredit,  as  the  problem  so  far  had  been  worked  out  and 
formulated  for  him  by  his  predecessors.  He  appears  also  to  have  done  some- 
thing towards  proonnng  an  alleyiation  iq  the  sererity  of  the  rules  which 
codsted  when  he  took  charge  of  the  district,  and  this  counts  for  a  great  deal 
when  regard  is  had  to  the  perverse  blindness  which  was  manifested  at  head- 
quarters. 

Mr.  Fhzllifs'  ADiuinsT&ATioN. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Phillips  had  charge  of  the  district  from  the  11th  July  1850  to 
6th  September  1853.  He  simply  confined  himself  to  working  on  the  lines 
laid  down  in  the  days  of  his  predecessors. 

On  the  subject  of  relinquishments  Mr.  Phillips  issued  the  following 
circnlar,  with  reference  to  Extracts  Minutes  of  Consultation,  dated  7th  August 
1 849,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  people  are  due  to  Mr.  Lockhart :— ^ 

<<  Cireular  No.  131,  daisd  IBth  Jtme  1850. 

**  Under  orders  from  Gtovemment,  dated  7th  August  1849,  the  Collector 
directs  as  follows : — 

*'  If  the  lands  composing  the  holdings  of  a  ryot  had  been  originally 
taken  up  on  different  occasions,  he  can  resign  the  lands  appertaining  to  each 
of  such  occasions  separately  without  trenching  on  those  of  another.  It  is 
not  therefore  neoessaiy  that  he  should  resign  other  lands  which  he  may  wish 
to  retain.  If  the  lands  resigned  as  above  have  been  applied  for  by  another, 
they  may  be  given  to  him.  The  Tahsildars  should  carefully  observe  the 
order  that  all  (relinquishments)  accepted  are  duly  endorsed.  The  land  to 
be  resigned  shall  be  a  whole  field  and  accessible  to  other  applicants.  The 
first  applicant  shall  have  the  preference." 

This  was  some  relief  against  the  doctrine  of  "  good  and  bad,"  but,  so  far 
as  the  lands  acquired  at  one  time  were  concerned,  the  doctrine  was  left 
untouched,  as  the  same  could  not,  according  to  tlus  role,  be  resigned  in  part ; 
but  the  whole,  both  good  and  bad,  had  to  be  either  resigned  or  retained  in 
their  entirety. 

Mr.  Phillips  placed  the  following  somewhat  liberal  construction  on  the 
above  circular : — 

"  TdJM  to  the  Ti^iOdar  of  TonkaraikotUir  dated  ZUt  August  1850. 

''If  a  pattadar  has  taken  up  four  lands  in  the  first,  three  in  the  second, 
and  four  in  the  third  or  another  year,  and  if  he  resigns  three  lands  which 

'  Vide  supra  p.  413. 

Vol.  I.  53 
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are  oomposed  of  one  taken  up  in  each  year,  the  shddi  cannot  be  accepted. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  chooses  to  resign  two  out  of  the  four  lands  taken 
up  in  the  first  year,  and  two  out  of  the  three  taken  up  in  the  second,  the 
shOdi  for  the  first  two  lands  is  in  accordance  with  the  hukuninftmft,  and  may 
be  accepted  if  the  lands  are  composed  of  good  andbad.  As  to  the  two  lands 
out  of  those  taken  up  in  the  second  year,  the  shddi  may  be  accepted  only  if 
one  of  them  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  one  retained. 

**  In  cases  in  which  the  year  in  which  the  lands  resigned  were  taken  up 
cannot  be  ascertained,  the  hukumnSmft  rule,  requiring  that  good  and  had 
lands  should  be  resigned  together  out  of  the  entire  holding,  should  be 
enforced,  as  was  done  up  to  Fasli  1259.  If  lands  have  been  taken  up  on 
different  occasions  in  a  year,  the  zyot  may  resign  the  lands  taken  up  on 
any  one  occasion  without  being  obliged  to  give  up  also  those  taken  up  in 
another." 

The  ryots  generally,  when  they  can,  keep  good  lands  permanently,  while 
the  bad  lands  form  the  fluctuating  portion  of  their  holdings.  Under  Bule  8 
of  the  hukumnftmA,  and  the  interpretation  put  on  it  by  Mr.  Oleig,  if  a  r3rot 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  this  fluctuating  portion  of  his  holding,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  a  portion  of  his  good  lands  also,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he 
could  not  take  up  fresh  lands,  when  his  means  permitted  him,  because  he 
was  to  be  saddled  with  them  practically  for  ever.  It  will  be  observed  tiiat 
under  the  above  circulars  a  ryot  was  competent  to  throw  up  any  land  neidy 
taken  up  without  being  obliged  to  resign  his  old  lands,  and  so  could  get  rid 
of  the  fluctuating  portion  of  his  patkat.  The  hukumnflmft  rule  that  good 
and  bad  lands  should  be  given  up  in  equal  portions  was  not  formally  can- 
celled, but  it  could  be  set  at  nought  by  a  ryot  even  as  regarded  lands  taken 
up  in  the  same  year ;  for,  if  a  ryot  wanted  to  take  up  three  lands,  of  whick 
he  wished  to  give  up  two  in  the  second  and  one  in  the  third  year,  he  would 
put  in  two  darakhSsts  on  two  different  dates,  to  entitle  him  to  the  concession 
accorded  in  the  above  circulars.  Whether  the  Board  fully  realized  the  extent 
to  which  Mr.  Lockhart's  amendment,  to  which  their  sanction  was  accorded, 
affected  the  rule  in  the  hukumnflmft  appecu«  doubtful.  The  rule,  though 
introduced  in  1842,  was  the  outcome  of  long  deliberation,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  their  Proceedings  dated  18th  April  1833,  in  which,  prior  to  the  paasiBg 
of  Mr.  On^s  HukumnAmft,  they  intimated  that  this  particular  restrictioa 
should  be  introduced  into  it. 

After  the  publication  of  the  above  circulars  the  restrictions  on  relinquish- 
ments continued  to  prevail  to  the  extent  therein  mentioned,  «.«.,  as  r^^arded 
old  patkat  holdings  and  new  lands  simultaneously  taken  up. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Collector,  the  Board  modified  paragiaph  25 
of  the  hukumnftmft  so  as  to  exempt  scattered  cocoanut  trees  growing  on 
patkat  lands  fifom  tree-tax.  This  sanction  was  accorded  on  the  i7th  Maxdi 
185  If  but  it  was  not  fully  carried  out  until  the  above  paragraph  of  the 
hukumnfimft  was  formally  modified  in  Fasli  1263.  On  the  subject  of 
sinking  wells  by  ryots,  Mr.  Phillips  reported  that  if  the  lyots  were 
required  to  obtain  the  permission  of  Government  before  carrying  out 
the  work,  this  condition  would  cause  hardship,  and  urged  that  the  rule 
should  be  cancelled.  In  Extracts  Minutes  of  Ck)nsultation  dated  29th  May 
1851  the  rule  was  accordingly  dispensed  with,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  relaxation  should  have  efi'ect  in  the  case  of  those  wells  only  which  were 
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amstniicted  ia  unobjectionable  sites.    The  Board  considered  that  the  entry 
bj  the  Kamarn  of  wells  sunk  eaeh  year  in  his  aooounts  was  sufficient. 

The  annual  issue  of  pattas  to  each  ryot,  even  when  no  change  had  taken 
plaee  in  his  holding,  had  long  been  felt  to  be  an  inoonvenienoe  with 
no  oompensatmg  advantage.  We  have  seen  above  {tide  p.  890)  that  a  partial 
remedy  had  been  applied  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Orr,  when  it  was  ordered 
that  fresh  pattas  need  only  be  issued  when  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
ryots'  holdings ;  but,  the  Board  taking  fright,  this  concession  had  been 
withdrawn.  Now,  however,  the  Board  at  last  ordered  that  fresh  pattas  need 
not  be  given  unless  the  ryots  asked  for  them,  and  that  pattas  need  not  be 
renewed  in  future  in  cases  where  the  same  land  was  held. 

The  KftttuputfeOr  Mitta  in  the  Nftmakal  Taluk  was,  from  Fasli  1261, 
transferred  to  the  Trichinopoly  District  owing  to  considerations  connected 
with  the  irrigation  from  the  Kftvdri. 

In  1851  Mr.  Phillips  procured  the  sanction  of  the  Board  for  the  final 
abolition  of  Mahratta  as  the  official  language  in  revenue  correspondence. 

In  1850  a  census  was  taken,  in  accordance  with  the  Board's  circular 
dated  7th  February  of  that  year.  The  population  amounted  to  1,195,865 
souls,  which  gave  145  persons  to  each  of  the  8,200  square  miles  composing 
the  district,  as  against  905, 190  according  to  census  of  1885,  taken  by  Mr.  Orr. 
The  population  of  the  district,  the  BftlSghftt  excluded,  was  1,054,958,  against 
594,252,  the  estimate  made  by  Colonel  Bead  in  1797. 

Two  mittas  were  resumed  during  Mr.  Phillips'  collectorate,  viz.,  Pen- 
nAgaifam  in  the  Dharmapuri  and  Samudram  in  the  Sankagiri  Taluks. 

Mr.  Phillips  gave  over  charge  of  the  district  to  Mr.  Brett  on  the  7th  Septem- 
ber 1853.  The  one  thing  of  importance  in  his  collectorate  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  Mahratta  as  the  language  of  accounts,  a  step  analogous  to  that 
which  had  been  taken  in  the  Ciyil  Court  with  regard  to  Persian  some  years 
before. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Krett's  collectorate.  We  have  seen  how  Bead  and  his  colleagues  toiled 
and  erred ;  the  greater  error  of  the  permanent  settlement  and  its  merited 
downfall  have  been  discussed  at  length.  The  gradual  detection  of  the  errors 
in  Bead's  otherwise  splendid  work  has  been  traced,  as  well  as  the  mitigation 
of  the  same  by  the  working  of  the  kaul  system,  and  the  ''  good  and  bad  " 
antidote  by  which  the  Board  sought  to  stop  the  needed  reform.  We  now 
come  to  the  official  acts  of  that  gentleman  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  cause 
existing  errors  of  policy  to  be  formally  recognised ;  to  organise  and  carry 
out  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  same,  instead  of  the  spasmodic  empiricism 
which  had  characterised  former  efforts  in  that  direction,  and  whose  reward 
it  was  to  raise  the  district  to  a  state  of  unprecedented  prosperity  and 
internal  contentment.  The  share,  however,  which  Mr.  Dykes  had  in  advo- 
cating the  crying  wants  of  the  district  must  not  be  passed  over,  and  his 
book  on  Salem,  to  which  these  pages  are  largely  indebted,  and  which  saw 
the  light  in  1853,  must  have,  in  no  small  degree,  facilitated  the  execution  of 
the  task  which  confronted  Mr.  Brett. 

Mr.  Brett's  Collsctoratb. 

No  apology  is  needed  for  introducing  the  student  of  district  history,  jaded 
with  the  reiteration  of  administrative  failures  and  projects  of  amelioration, 
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tingMly  at  best,  by  p»0udo-$€9nomuf  oolouiing,  to  the  great  event  of  Hr. 
Brett's  administrationy  known  as  the  '<  Tarmm  Xammi,  or  redmeUan  im  ik^rgUt 
^fik0  M  nmve^  089e9imeni  of  Umdi.^* 

There  were  at  this  time  four  descriptions  of  arable  lands,  tiz.,  (1)  Fanja 
baghftyat,  (2)  Punja,  (3)  Nanja,  (4)  Nanja  bftghayat.  In  each  deaeription 
there  were  lands  assessed  both  at,  and  subsequent  to,  the  paimaiah,  the 
latter  being  usually  termed  ''  lyelwar.''^ 

The  bulk  of  the  lands  olaseed  as  punja  bftghayat  consisted  of  those  ealti- 
vated  under  wells.  There  were  also  lands  dassed  as  such  under  tanks  and 
ehannelfl,  but  not  to  a  large  eictent.  It  was  in  the  former  that  flie  redue- 
tions  were  first  made. 

In  the  year  1852  the  Board  of  Beyenue,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
Oourt  of  Directors,  directed  that  the  ryots  should  not  be  subject  to  any  extra 
assessment  on  account  of  wells  sunk  at  their  own  expense,  and  that,  as  this 
concession  would  tend  to  lower  the  value  of  the  old  well  garden-lands  which, 
at  the  paimaish,  were  charged  heavily,  the  assessments  thereof  ahpuld  be 
lowered  so  far  as  to  put  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  those  of  gardens 
under  new  wells  which  paid  the  original  dry  rates  oxdy.  The  Oollector, 
having  been  directed  to  give  effect  to  these  views,  made  a  careful  enquiry, 
and,  on  14th  April  1866,  submitted  certain  proposals  for  reducing  ^e 
garden  assessment.  The  punja  b&ghfiyat  was  in  existence  in  the  three 
weU-known  divisions  of  Talaghat,  Bftrahmahal  and  BfilSghftt,  but  under 
very  different  conditions  as  to  assessment  levied.  The  dreumstanoes  of  the 
three  divisions  are  detailed  below. 


Tahgh&t  Divuian. 

It  was  in  this  that  garden  cultivation  existed  to  a  very  large  extent,  having 
been  classed  at  the  paimaish  under  a  distinct  head.  The  ext^&t  under 
occupation  in  Faali  1262  was  Acres  16,919-26-1,  assessed  at  Bs.  88,601-7-8, 
while  the  waste  was  Acres  3,643,  assessed  at  Bupeee  21,763.  The  average 
assessment  on  the  occupied  lands  was  Bupeee  6-8-11,  and  on  waste  Bs.  6-2-3 
per  acre.  The  highest,  lowest,  and  the  average  assessments  of  garden 
lands  are  given  below : — 


Taluk. 


Attttr 


Ni 


FKnunaUii 

Salem 


Sankagiri.. 
Bidptkr  .. 
Omalur  •• 
Trichengode 


Higheflt. 

Lowest. 

ATengs. 

B8.  ▲.   P. 

8    5    4 

as.  A.  p. 
1    9    2 

as.  A.  p. 
4  14   4 

14     2    8 

1  10  10 

6  11    2 

8    7  11 

2    7  11 

6    4   9 

13    8    8 

1    4    4 

4    8  10 

10    8    4 

1    0    7 

3    9    9 

25    9    2 

1  10    8 

7    6   J 

11  14    4 

• 

1    2    9 

8  10   I 

11  11    8 

1    7    7 

4  13  10 

I  Yith  Glossary  appended. 
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It  win  be  observed  that  the  Bftsiptlr  ^  Taluk  was  the  most  higUy  aaseesed, 
and  that  tilie  taluks  of  Salem  and  NSmakal  came  next. 

(1.)  Lands  which  had  wells  at  the  time  of  the  paimaish  paid  the  assess* 
meat  then  fixed. 

(2.)  Lands  in  which  wdls  were  sank  subsequent  to  the  paimaish,  but 
prior  to  Fasli  1230,  paid  the  average  garden  assessment  on  the  actual 
extent  cultivated  eacb  year. 

(3.)  Wells  sunk  subsequent  to  Faali  1230  also  paid  the  average  or  nussSl 
garden  assessment  on  the  actual  extent  cultivated  each  year,  provided  that 
the  four  following  conditions,  laid  down  by  ICr.  Gleig  as  essential  for 
exemption  from  tirwa  jftsti,  were  not  infringed : — 

(«.)  That  the  ryot  should  obtain  previous  sanction  of  the  OoUector  for 

digging  a  welL 
(i.)  That  the  well  dug  should  be  beyond  a  hundred  yards  from  any 

existing  Government  tank,  river,  &c. 
(e.)  That  the  cost  of  the  well  should  not  be  less  than  20  rupees. 
(d,)  That  the  ryot  should  keep  his  "  mfimul  patkat "  as  a  condition  to 

his  enjoying  his  private  well  free  of  charge. 

(4.)  Lands  containing  weUs  sunk  subsequent  to  Fasli  1230,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  original  owners,  were  charged  with  garden  assessment  on 
being  subsequently  taken  up  by  others,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  which 
existed  prior  to  the  receipt  of  Board's  Proceedings,  dated  2nd  October  1853, 
prohibiting  the  practice.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  retrospective  effect 
was  not  given  to  the  Board's  orders  on  this  head. 

JBdrahmahdl, 

In  this  division  all  lands  which  remained  garden  at  the  surv^,  though 
assessed  with  one  and  a  half  times  the  dry  assessment,  having  been  classed 
as  "  dry  "  only,  were  left  to  participate  in  the  general  reduction  relating  to 
"dry'*  lands. 

The  lands,  however,  in  which  wells  were  constructed  subsequent  to  the 
pftiTWRifth  were  entered  in  the  accoimts  as  punja  bOghftyat,  and  charged  on 
the  extent  of  actual  cultivation  each  year  with  one  and  a  half  times  the  dry 
assessment.  The  wells  in  this  division  were  few  in  number,  the  extent  in 
occupation  under  this  head  in  Fasli  1262  being  only  Acres  l,246-25*8y 
assessed  at  Bupees  1,861-12-6,  which  included  the  extra  half*rate  charged 
on  account  of  garden  cultivation.  Rupees  620-9-6.  The  rule  that  wells  sunk 
subsequent  to  Fasli  1230  should  be  exempt  from  extra  assessment,  and  the 
ainendments  introduced  into  it  by  Mr.  Gleig,  applied  to  this  ^vision  as 
wen. 

It  was  these  Ayilwar  garden  lands  which  were  now  made  the  subject  of 
reduction  in  this  division  (Bftrahmahal). 


1  It  mnrt  be  admitted  that  Madeod  was  sorely  tempted  when  he  made  thia  distmctioii. 
In  the  fiery  month  of  May,  when  the  rest  of  the  diatriot  is  hnmt  and  brown  from  the 
soorofaiiig  blast  of  the  hot  winds,  the  tract  roimd  K«inas;txipett,  in  this  division,  is  a  smiling 
garden* 
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In  the  Hoeftr  Taluk  double  the  diy  rate  was  charged  on  the  actual  extent 
of  oultiyation  each  year,  the  revenue  under  this  head  amounting  in  Faali 
1262  to  Bupees  29-0-3. 

The  Collector's  proposals  for  reducing  the  above  garden  assessments  were 
discussed  at  great  length  by  the  Board,  and  submitted  to  Gbvemment  with 
certain  amendments.  The  Gbvemment,  in  Extract  Minutes  of  Consultation 
dated  20th  December  1866,  fully  recognizing  the  necessity  for  reductions, 
ordered  as  follows : — 

Talaghdt  Divuion. 

Paimaish  garden  lands — (I)  all  rates  above  11  rupees  an  acre  to  be 
reduced  to  Bupees  7 ;  (2)  aU  rates  above  9  and  up  to  1 1  to  be  reduced  to 
Bupees  6;  (3)  all  rates  above  7  and  up  to  9  rupees  to  be  reduced  to 
Bupees  5-4-0 ;  (4)  all  other  rates  to  be  reduced  by  25  per  cent.,  and  the 
remainder  brought  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  a  quarter  rupee,  by  addition  or 
deduction,  as  the  case  may  be. 

''  Thus  the  addition  or  reduction  can  never  exceed  two  annas.  The  result 
would  be  a  series  of  rates  descending  by  gradations  of  a  quarter  of  a  rupee, 
and  the  total  reduction  made  would  be  25  per  cent  and  a  fraction  in  some 
cases,  and  25  per  cent,  minw  a  small  fraction  in  others.  In  the  rates  below 
4  rupees  the  correction  to  bring  the  result  to  a  multiple  of  the  quarter 
rupee  should  be  only  by  addition  and  not  at  all  by  further  diminution." 

The  number  of  classes  under  the  above  plan  were  22,  «.«.,  from  half  a 
rupee  the  lowest,  up  to  Bupees  7  the  highest. 

In  regard  to  Ayilwar  punja  bfighfiyat  lands  Government  approved  the 
Collector's  proposal  to  deal  with  them  by  combining  the  taram  assessment 
and  the  fasal  j&sti  to  form  a  fixed  garden  assessment  on  the  cultivation 
of  Fasli  1262,  and  treat  the  lands  as  though  they  were  paimaish  gardens, 
in  order  to  dispense  with  yearly  measurements.  It  was  ordered  that,  in 
making  this  amalgamation,  due  care  should  be  taken  to  give  these  gardens 
the  benefit  of  the  above  reductions,  and  that  the  rate  should  be  such  as  to 
fall  in  with  the  scale  of  the  new  rates,  viz.,  each  rate  should  be  a  multiple 
of  a  quarter  of  a  rupee. 

The  lands  charged  with  garden  assessment  on  the  principles  mentioned 
in  the  above  paragraph  were  those  in  which  wells  were  sunk  prior  to  Fasli 
1230,  but  subsequent  to  the  pcumaish. 

All  wells  which,  though  constructed  subsequent  to  Fasli  1230,  fell  under 
Mr.  Oleig's  restrictions,  were  ordered  to  be  entirely  exempted  from  fasal 
jSsti  unless  they  fell  within  the  restrictions  mentioned  in  Board's  circular 
dated  21st  May  1855,  in  which  case  they  were  to  be  classed  as  garden  on 
the  principles  laid  down  for  other  bftghftyat  lands  (Wdd  suprd).  Tlus 
Board's  order  declared  that  the  exemption  from  fasal  jftsti  should  not  be 
extended  to  wells  within  10  yards  of  a  tank  bund  or  within  50  yards  of  a 
river  or  channel.  With  regard  to  the  BOrahmahal  (Government  sanctioned 
the  abolition  of  the  additional  tirwa  (Ddvada  tirwa)  charged  on  the  yearly 
cultivation  of  garden  produce. 
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With  regard  to  those  garden  lands  in  HosUr  which  paid  double  assess- 
ment, it  was  directed  the  charge  should  be  reduced  to  the  ordinary  punja 
rate. 

In  view  to  facilitate  extension  of  cultivation  in  waste  garden  lands, 
Ooyemment  ruled  that,  where  the  extents  of  survey  fields  were  too  large  to 
be  taken  up,  they  might  be  subdivided. 

The  above  reductions  were  all  carried  out  in  the  settlement  of  Fasli  1265. 
The  total  amount  of  reductions  on  occupied  lands  on  this  account  amounted 
to  Bupees  18,309-8-5.  When  the  subject  of  over-assessment  of  garden 
lands  was  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board,  the  Collector  had  also  under 
his  consideration  that  of  the  other  descriptions  of  lands. 

The  assessment  in  the  villages  of  Tirumalanfimasamudram  and  Yada- 
hand  Attur  had,  however,  already  been  revised  by  the  Collector  in  FasU 
1263  in  reference  to  certain  previous  orders. 

In  Tirumalanflmasamudram  the  reduction  was  made  only  on  nanja  lands, 
all  rates  above  Bupees  14-9-4  being  reduced  to  that  amount;  while  in 
Yadakarai  Attur  it  was  extended  to  all  descriptions  of  lands  at  18f  per  cent., 
or  Annas  3  in  a  rupee.  The  losses  by  reductions  in  the  two  villages  were 
Rupees  718-6-9  and  Bupees  2,199-5-1  respectively,  aggregating  Bupees 
2,917-11-10. 

On  a  representation  made  by  the  Collector  that  the  season  of  Fasli  1265 
was  bad,  especially  for  punja  crops,  Gh>vemment  directed  that  all  rates  of 
assessment  of  dry  lands  in  the  Talaghfit  which  exceeded  Bupees  1-5-4  an 
acre  should  be  reduced  b^  12|  per  cent.,  or  Annas  2  in  a  rupee,  pending  the 
general  revision,  for  which  statements,  &c.  were  then  under  preparation. 

This  temporary  reduction  on  dry  lands,  however,  continued  till  super- 
seded bv  the  '*  Taram  Eammi  "  in  Fasli  1269. 

With  reference  to  a  permanent  reduction  of  assessments  on  lands  classed 
as  punja,  nanja,  and  nanja  garden,  the  Collector  made  a  report  simultane- 
ously with  that  for  punja  garden  lands.  A  long  correspondence  ensued,  on 
which  the  Government  finally  passed  orders  in  1859.  The  descriptions  of 
lands  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  correspondence  were  the  following  :^- 

I.  Punj'a  Lands. — In  the  Bftrahmahal  and  Talaghflt  these  lands  paid  the 
paimaish,  or  the  missSl  or  average  tlrwa,  according  as  they  were  faisal 
or  Ayilwar  punja.  In  the  Bfilftghat  the  lands  paid  "  deedanna  "  in  addition 
to  the  paimaish  ilrwa. 

II.  Punfa  Baghayat  Lands  irrigaUd  hy  Channels  and  Tanks, — Lands  of  this 
description,  irrigated  by  means  of  wells,  having  been  disposed  of  in  E.M.O. 
dated  20th  December  1855,  those  only  watered  by  rivers  and  nliRtiTftfilji 
remained  to  be  disposed  of.    These  were  confined  to  the  Talaghflt  alone. 

m.  Naf^a  Lands* — The  lands  coming  under  this  head  consisted  of — 
(a)  Those  irrigated  by  tanks  and  channels^  &c. ; 
(h)  Those  irrigated  by  wells ;  and 

(c)  Those  dependent  on  falling  rains  alone,  called  Mftnftvari  punja. 
The  first  two  descriptions  of  nanja  were  common  to  all  the  three  divisions, 
but  the  third  was  confined  to  the  lowlands  of  the  Talaghflt.    All  three 
descriptions  comprised  both  faisal  and  Ayilwar  lands. 

rV.  Nasi^a  Gardm  Lands,  •.«.,  lands  cultivated  with  areca  and  cocoa  nut 
gardens.    The  Collector  reported  that  in  the  Bftrahmahal  and  Talaghflt  the 
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lands  containing  these  trees  paid  either  double  the  t&rwa  of  the  land  or  a 
separate  tax  on  trees  in  addition  to  the  land  assessment.  In  the  BslSghit 
the  highest  nanja  assessment  under  the  tank  was  charged. 

About  these  several  descriptions  of  land  the  Gk>yemment  passed  orders  as 
foIlowB  (O.O.,  dated  11th  May  1859)  :— 

Am;s  Land. 

*'  7.  In  paragraph  15  the  Board  propose^  in  accordance  with  their  previous 
^TalAffhit  remarks,  a  scheme  for  the  eight  low-oountxy  taluks,*  in 

supersession  of  the  Collector's  plan,  and  the  Govermnent 
approve  that  scheme  in  general;  but  for  the  reasons  above  stated  thej 
consider  some  modifications  expedient,  and  they  resolve  to  substitute  the 
following  :— 

I.  A  reduction  of  18f  per  cent,  (or  3  annas  in  the  rupee)  on  all  land 
now  assessed  at  3  rupees  and  above. 
n.  A  further  reduction,  so  as  to  bring  down  to  4  rupees  all  assess- 
ments still  above  that  rate. 
m.  A  reduction  of  12^  per  cent,  (or  2  annas  in  the  rupee)  on  land 

assessed  at  1^  rupee  and  below  3  rupees. 
IV.  These  reductions  shall  include  those  temporarily  ^  allowed  on  the 

19th  February  1856. 
y.'  The  mode  of  classification  adopted  in  the  case  of  gardens  to  be 
followed;  but  as  the  rates  are  lower,  the  gradation  to  be  by 
2  annas  instead  of  by  quarter  rupees.    That  is  to  say,  after  the 
reduction  above  ordered  in  each  case,  the  remainder  shall  be 
brought,  by  addition  or  further  reduction,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  the  nearest  multiple  of  2  annas. 
YI.  The  reductions  under  Bules  I  and  III  shall  be  partially  applied  to 
the  rates  immediately  below  the  limit,  so  that  no  sudi  rate  shall 
remain  higher  than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  above  the 
limit ;  in  other  words,  no  existing  rate  under  3  rupees  shall,  under 
the  new  rules,  be  higher  than  Rupees  2*8-0,  and  no  existing 
rate  under  1}  shall  be  higher  than  Bupee  1-2-0. 
<'  8  For  the  four  taluks  of  the  BSrahmahal  the  Board  propose  a  plan 
difi^ering  from  that  of  Mr.  Brett,  in  that  it  reduces  alike  on  the  waste  and  the 
cultivation,  and  that  it  makes  6  rupees  the  highest  rate  instead  of  4  rupees. 
For  the  reasons  above  given,  the  Government  substituted  the  following 
modification  of  that  plan : — 

I.  A  reduction  of  6^  per  cent  on  aU  land  now  assessed  at  1}  rupee 
and  above. 


1 12|  per  cent,  pending  Taram  fatmmi  {vid$  iupra), 

*  Begaxding  the  meaning  of  Rolea  V  and  YI  the  (Jovamment  in  G.O.,  dated  1st  Ookober 
1859,  explained  as  follows:— 

«  2.  *  *  The  intention  seems  to  be  clearly  apparent  in  Rules  V  and  YI  an  paragraph  7 
of  the  Older.  It  may  perhaps  make  it  still  more  dear  to  explain  that,  under  Bole  I,  the 
rate  of  8  rupees  will  he  reduced  to  Rupees  2-8-0,  and  that  rates  between  Rupees  2-S-O  and 
8  rupees  will  he  also  reduced  to  Rupees  2-8-0  under  Rule  VI,  except  such  as  may  oome  under 
Rule  m,  which  will  he  treated  under  the  latter  rule  only. 

"  In  like  manner,  rates  between  Rupee  1-2^  and  Rupee  1*4.0  will  aU  be  rednoed  onder 
Rule  ni  to  Rupee  1  -2-0." 


« 
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n.  A  fiuiher  reduction  of  assesBments  still  abore  '4  rupees  to  reduce 

them  to  that  amount, 
m.  Bules  y  and  YI  of  paragraph  7  to  be  adopted  here  also. 
9.  For  the  two  taluks  of  the  Bftlftghftt  the  Oovemor  in  Cbunoil  approves 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  Collector  and  concurred  in  by  the  Boards  viz.,  to 
strike  off  the  additional  impost  laid  on  in  the  case  of  certain  lands,  under  the 
term  "  deedanna/'  subsequently  to  the  first  assessment  by  Mr.  Oockbum.' 

Nanja  Land. 

**  10.  Both  the  Board  and  the  Collector  consider  that  no  reduction  is 
necessary  at  present  in  the  case  of  the  lands  watered  by  the  KSySri  channels, 
the  ezoessiYe  assessments  of  which  were  reduced  some  years '  ago.  The 
Goyemor  in  Council  concurs  in  this  opinion. 

''  1 1.  With  the  remainder  of  the  nanja  land  the  Board  propose  to  deal  on 
dmilar  principles  to  those  recommended  for  the  punja;  but  the  rate  of 
reduction  proposed  is  smaller,  because  these  lands  are  not  so  greatly  over- 
assessed.  They  agree  with  the  Collector  in  making  the  same  rates  of 
reduction  applicable  to  the  nanja  of  all  the  twelve  taluks,  exclusive  of  the 
BAlSghflt,  and  the  Government  concur  in  this  plan.  It  is  true  that  lands  of 
the  BSrahmahal  taluks  seem  to  need  reduction  less  than  those  of  the 
Talaghat  taluks,  but,  under  the  operation  of  the  rules,  they  will  in  fact 
receive  less.  The  Board's  scheme  for  the  nanja  lands,  both  faisal  and 
Ayilwar,  in  those  twelve  taluks,  is  given  in  paragraph  28  of  their  Proceed- 
ings. It  differs  from  the  Collector's  plan  in  that  it  reduces  on  the  cultiva- 
tion and  the  waste  alike,  and  that  it  reduces  on  the  higher  lands  at  a  larger 
rate  than  on  the  lower.  The  €K)vemor  in  Council  approves  these  changes 
as  in  the  case  of  the  punja  land,  and  he  sanctions  the  Board's  scheme  with 
a  slight  modification,  viz.,  that  of  substituting  12^  and  6^  as  the  percentages 
of  reduction,  instead  of  12  and  8  with  the  view  of  simplifying  and  facilitat- 
ing the  deduction  of  the  Kamams  and  as  being  probably  sufficient. 

^*  12.  The  plan  thus  modified  will  be  as  follows : — 

I.  A  reduction  of  12^  per  cent,  on  all  lands  assessed  at  9  rupees  and 

above. 
n.  A  further  reduction,  so  as  to  bring  down  to  14  rupees  all  rates 
still  above  that  amount. 
m.  A  reduction  of  6^  per  cent,  on  lands  assessed  at  5  rupees  and 

under  9. 
lY.  The  mode  of  classification  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  garden  land 
to  be  followed  (see  paragraph  12  of  the  order  20th  December 
1855,  No.  1372,  bringing  the  reduced  rates  to  multiples  of 
4  annas). 
y .  The  principle  of  Eule  YI,  in  paragraph  7  above,  to  be  attended  to 
in  making  these  reductions. 

**  13.  The  MSnavSri  land,  or  that  on  which  an  inferior  species  of  rice 
is  grown  without  irrigation,  should  be  treated  as  punja,  as  has  been  done  in 
other  districts,  and  to  be  brought  under  the  rules  given  above  in  para- 
graph 7. 

'  Vide  9upra  p.  297.  '  By  Mr.  Hargraye,  ffide  atipra  p.  348. 
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Nanja  land  watered  by  wells  ^  has  already  been  dealt  with  under  the 
order  of  Govemment  of  llth  April  1856,  aooocding  to  the  same  roles  as 
well  garden. 

'*  The  Government  oonour  in  the  small  redaction*  proposed  by  the  Col- 
lector and  approved  by  the  Board  (paragraph  32)  on  the  nanja  land  of  the 
B&lSgliftt  taluks. 

''  The  Govemment  also  approve  and  sanction  the  coarse  proposed  by  the 
Board  in  paragraphs  34  and  35  in  the  case  of  nanja  and  ponja'  bsghfiyat, 
and  of  land  in  the  BalSghftt  taluks  planted  with  oocoanut  and  betel  (iie) 
nut  trees." 

The  lands  in  the  Talaghftt  and  Bftrahmahal  taluks  to  be  taxed  simply  as 
nanja,  and  the  additional  garden  assessment,  whether  in  the  shape  of  tirwa 
jftsti  or  a  tree-tax,  to  be  struck  off.  These  nanja  assessments  again,  by  the 
Collector's  order,  participated  in  the  reductions  and  classification  of  rates 
ordered  for  all  nanja  lands.* 

In  the  Balfighftt  an  ordinary  and  suitable  nanja  assessment  to  be  levied 
on  all  those  fields  only  which  are  supplied  with  irrigation.  According  to 
this,  nanja  lands  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fiifth  classes  cultivated 
with  garden  (and)  in  consequence  charged  with  tirwa  jSsti,  which  was  the 
difference  between  the  taram  and  the  highest  assessments  under  the  tank, 
should  pay  only  the  origioal  taram  assessment. 

^  Thii  was  ordered  in  the  Qovemment  order  to  he  carried  to  the  head  of  pimja  gardes 
and  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  pnnja  lands,  bat  the  order  was  not  apparently  tha 
carried  ont. 

*  That  is,  that  the  additional  assessment  imposed  above  the  paiTnAJali  rates  should  bs 
struck  off.  These  additions  oonsisted  of  the  '*  deedanna"  charge  (elsewhere  explained), 
and  of  discretionary  assessments  charged  on  some  of  the  Ayilwar  nanja  lands  without 
reference  to  the  surrey  rates  of  the  Tillage. 

'  The  Board's  recommendations  were  to  the  following  effect.  The  ponja  hSghSyatheKe 
referred  to  is  land  watered  by  tanks  and  channels.  These  lands  are  to  he  transfened  to 
nanja,  and,  as  regards  reductions,  to  be  dealt  with  the  same  way  as  nanja  lands.  Th» 
bagh&yat  lands  under  the  E&vfiri  channels,  however,  are  to  be  transferred  to  nanja  with 
their  existing  assessments,  which  need  not  participate  in  the  reductions, 

*  The  Oolleotor  did  not  bring  to  notice  the  case  of  punja  and  punja  bsghayrt  lands 
paying  double  assessments  or  ordinary  assessment  and  tree-tax.  The  Acting  Gdlecte, 
Mr.  Knox,  however,  in  his  Taram  Kammi  Hukumnima  based  on  the  above  orders  ol 
Government,  directed  that  all  such  lands  should  pay  the  ordinary  assessment  only,  and,  if 
Govemment  water  was  used,  the  fasal  jasti.  There  was  another  deecrqktion  of  nanja 
bagh&yat  lands  which  was  not  dealt  with  by  either  the  Acting  Collector's  hnkumnimA  or 
the  Qovemment  order.  These  were  the  b&ghAyats  which  paid  tree-tax  only.  It  is  nsk 
clear  how  these  bftgh&yats,  which  appear  to  have  eodsted  at  the  time  of  Mr.  On^s  ekborrtB 
report  on  them,  have  now  come  to  disappear.  It  is  said  that,  owing  to  the  heavy  asw 
ment,  the  landholders  gradually  continued  to  fell  the  trees  and  so  get  the  tax  reduced. 
When  the  number  of  trees  was  diminished  the  bsgh&yat  was  assessed  with  both  land  end 
tree-tax,  and  so  shared  in  the  above  general  reductions.  It  also  appears  that  some  of  fbe 
plantations  which  still  remained  were  made  over  to  the  ryots  on  the  land  aiwiwiiuinf  only, 
under  the  Board's  circular  of  1869.  One  or  two  cases  of  the  kind  still  sorvive  in  the 
Attficr  Taluk,  but  the  tax  levied  is  the  rate  fixed  in  Extract  Minutea  of  Consultation  dated 
Slst  May  1856,  t.#.,  annas  2  per  coooanut  tree.  Under  the  above  orders  of  GovenuoeDt, 
the  **  nanja  bftghayat "  has  disappeared  as  a  separate  head  of  aooonnt. 
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The  subjoined  table  shows  how  the  pimja  and  nanja  rates  were  reduced 
.  witb  reference  to  the  above  orders :  — 


A. 

B. 

c. 

Dry  Bates  per  Acre  in  Talaghat 
to  be  reduced. 

Dry  Bates  per  Acre  in 
reduced. 

Wet  Bates  per  Acre  in 

the  TalaghAt  and 

Bftrahmahal. 

Batee  from  and 

above  which  to  be 

reduced. 

Batee  to 

which 

reduced. 

Bates  from 

and  above 

which  to  be 

reduced. 

Bates  to 

which 

reduced. 

Bates  from 

and  above 

which  to  be 

reduced. 

Bates  to 

which 

reduced. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

Bfl.  A.     P. 

Bl.  ▲. 

p. 

RS.  A.   r. 

ms.  A. 

p. 

BS.   A.     P. 

B8.   A.     P. 

1 

4  18    7 

4    0 

0 

4    3    3 

4    0 

0 

15  13    9 

14    0    0 

2 

4  11    1 

8  14 

0 

4    1     1 

3  14 

0 

16    9    2 

13  12    0 

3 

4    8    8 

8  12 

0 

3  16    0 

3  12 

0 

15    4    7 

13    8    0 

4 

4    6    2 

3  10 

0 

3  12  10 

3  10 

0 

16    0    1 

13    4    0 

6 

4    8    9 

3    8 

0 

3  10    1 

3    8 

0 

14  11    6 

13    0    0 

6 

4     1     3 

3    6 

0 

3    8    7 

3    6 

0 

14    6  11 

12  12    0 

7 

3  14  10 

3    4 

0 

3    6    5 

3    4 

0 

14    2    4 

12    8    0 

8 

8  12    4 

3    2 

0 

8    4    4 

3    2 

0 

13  18    9 

12    4    0 

9 

8    9  11 

8    0 

0 

3    2    2 

8    0 

0 

13    9    2 

12    0    0 

10 

3    7    6 

2  14 

0 

3    0    1 

2  14 

0 

13    4    7 

11  12    0 

11 

3    6    0 

2  12 

0 

2  13  11 

2  12 

0 

13    0    1 

11     8    0 

12 

8    2    6 

2  10 

0 

2  11    9 

2  10 

0 

12  11    6 

11     4     0 

13 

2  12    7 

2    8 

0 

2    9    8 

2    8 

0 

12    6  11 

11     0     0 

14 

2  10    4 

2    6 

0 

2    7    6 

2    6 

0 

12    2    4 

10  12    0 

16 

2    8    1 

2    4 

0 

2    5    5 

2    4 

0 

11  18    9 

10    8    0 

16 

2    5    0 

2    2 

0 

2    3    8 

2    2 

0 

11     9    2 

10    4    0 

17 

2    8    6 

2    0 

0 

2    1     1 

2    0 

0 

11     4    7 

10    0    0 

18 

2    12 

1  14 

0 

1  16    0 

1  14 

0 

11    0    1 

9  12    0 

19 

1  14  U 

1  12 

0 

1  12  10 

1  12 

0 

10  11    6 

9    8    0 

20 

1  12    7 

1  10 

0 

1  10    9 

1  10 

0 

10    6  11 

9    4     0 

21 

1  10    4 

1    8 

0 

1    8    7 

1    8 

0 

10    2    4 

9    0    0 

22 

18-1 

1    6 

0 

1    6    5 

1    6 

0 

9  13    9 

8  12    0 

28 

1    6    9 

1    4 

0 

1    4    4 

1    4 

0 

9    9    2 

8    8    0 

24 

1     4    0 

1    2 

0 

1    4    0 

1    2 

0 

9    4    7 

8    4    0 

26 

1     2    1 

1    2 

0 

1    2    1 

1    2 

0 

9    0    1 

8    0    0 

26 

•  • 

8    2    2 

7  12    0 

27 

•  • 

7  13  11    1      7    8    0 

28 

• . 

7    9    8 

7    4    0 

20 

•  • 

7    6    5 

7    0    0 

30 

•  ■ 

7    i     1 

6  12    0 

31 

•  • 

6  12  10 

6    8    0 

32 

•  • 

6    8    7 

6    4    0 

88 

•  • 

6    4    4 

6    0    0 

84 

•  • 

6    0    1 

6  12    0 

.86 

•  • 

6  11    9 

6    8    0 

86 

•  • 

5    7    6 

5    4    0 

87 

•  • 

6    3    3 

6    0    0 

88 

•  • 

6    0    0 

4  12    0 

89 

•  • 

4  12    1 

4  12    0 

The  foOowing  statement  gives,  talukwar,  particulars  of    the  highest, 
lowest,  and  average  rates  of  diy  and  wet  lands  which  existed  prior  to  the 
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Dry. 

Taluki. 

Highert.     Lawert. 

A^mt 

MAT 

MAT 

U.    A. 

AttOr    .. 

8    4    6 

0    S    0 

I   13 

NbOAkal 

6  10    0 

0    4     S 

1    7 

Pnnuuthi       .. 

3  13    D 

0    4    8 

1     6 

Salem    .. 

G  16    S 

0    3    4 

1  12 

8«iapridr08.. 

4  10    4 

0    2     1 

1  10  1 

as     :: 

16    7    6 
6    0  10 

0    2    7 
0    6    6 

2    6 
1  11 

Triob«god8    .. 

6    4    6 

0    4    0 

1  11    ' 

Krwh^giri      .. 

9  12    8 

0    S    0 

0  14    : 

S    4    3 

DenkimikAU    „ 

2    3  10 

0    6    0 

Hoa&r    ., 

2    S  10 

0    0    0 

The  rednctioiiB  vere  carried  out  in  Faali  1369,  when  the  loss  soetained  on 
ihia  account  amounted  to  Rupees  1,96,376.  It  was  really  no  loes,  aathe 
rerenae  rose  at  a  bound  by  nearly  4  lakhs.    As  Mr.  Haster  observes : — ' 

The  eflect  ol  the  rednctiona  made  hjr  Hr.  Brett  "  iraa  immediatelj  aeea,  for  whaeu  th« 
average  area  nnder  onltiTatioii  for  the  five  yean  prior  to  iny  rediictitm  being  made  m* 
703,496  aorea,  and  the  average  aasemment  Bnpeee  13,4T,2Sl,iu  thefoarfoUowmgyanin 
irhich  the  fint  inatalmmt  of  the  reductioiu  were  granted  the  avaiage  arm  tutdar  cnltm- 
tion  866,923  acres,  and  the  average  aaaenment  Rupees  16,49,701.  In  Fasli  1269,  in  whiil 
the  full  reduction  Snt  took  eflect,  the  cultivated  area  rose  to  S67,S4S  acres  and  the  nwM 
meotto  Bupees  1S,46,B03.  The  anticipatioiiB  then  exprearad,  that  both  ooltivalaoii  and 
aHeeament  would  go  on  eteadily  increamng,  have  been  fully  realised  ai  irOl  be  leeu  baa 
the  loUowtng  ttatanent,  the  figures  for  the  earlier  ysare  of  which  have  berai  takaa  btta  the 
acooonta  which  Moompanied  Mr.  Brett's  letter  above  quoted,  end  those  for  the  latter  have 
beoi  procured  from  the  Board'a  oflice.  In  Faeli  1271  the  cnltivsted  uea  hadnadied 
1  086  960  atzes,  and  the  eaienment  Bupeea  17,91,414.  In  the  following  faali  thtte  mi 
again  an  increase  in  the  aggregate  area  under  cultivaliem,  bnt  the 
^Ct«eotcJ^»^'™^     demand  fell  elightly,  owing  chiefly  to  certain  gardai  lande  having 


Failis. 

Eitoot. 

Aaaen- 
ment. 

Deduct 

I^alitpriorto  thareduo- 
Rudia  in  which   slight 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 

6 
7 
8 

9 

1260.. 

mi .. 

1262  . . 
1363.. 
1264  .. 

Average 

1266  .. 

1266  . . 

1267  .. 
1268.. 

Avnvge 

AORM. 

600,148 
711,888 
717,761 
689,464 

708,221 

13,23,110 
13,37,786 
13,66,084 
13,40,063 

13,89,426 

13,23,110 
18,37,785 
13,66,986 
13,40063 
13;S9,4U 

703,496 

13,47,273 

11,47,371 

783,144 

378,149 
877,790 
924,699 

14,81,803 
lfl,63,Ml 
16,63,782 
17,94,680 

74,348 
1,03,169 

1:!S 

14,07,466 
16,80,203 
16,17,841 
16,81,676 

866,923 

16,48,406 

16,49,794 

>  Bcloctions  from  the  Becoida  of  the  Uadias  Oovemment,  No.  LXV,  pp.  133,  114. 
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Fadifl. 

Extant. 

AJBBeHB** 

ment. 

Deduct 

Faalis  in  which  full  re- i 
dactions  were  made.     ^ 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 

J269  .. 

1270  .. 

1271  .. 

1272  .. 

1273  . . 

1274  .. 

Avenge 

▲CEB8. 

967,648 

983,449 

993,297 

1,083,669 

1,086,960 

1,086,626 

B8. 

18,43,181 
18,69,836 
18,70,632 
19,39,034 
17,91,414 
17,82,936 

BS. 

1,96,378 
1,89,293 
1,90,494 
1,93,846 

•  • 

•  • 

K8. 

16,46,808 
16,80,642 
16,80,138 
17,46,189 
17,91,414 
17,82,936 

1,026,091 

18,49,606 

•  • 

17,21,170 

In  the  above  orders  the  Oovemment  further  directed  the  discontinuanoe 
of  the  Sukhavdsi  remissions  hitherto  allowed  ta  particular  classes,  such  as 
Brfthmans,  Masalmans,  ftc,  and  the  granting  of  lands  on  hauls,  except  for 
the  purposes  of  reclaiming  jungle  or  nattu  grass,  (£sfU  grass,  Atfrestis  line- 
arts),  or  for  planting  trees  under  the  Tope  Bides  of  1847  and  1848.  It 
was  further  directed  that  hauls  for  reclamation  of  forest  should  not  be 
granted  so  long  as  there  was  open  land  available  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  effect  of  this  order  was  practically  the  entire  abolition  of  the  system 
of  hauls,  which  had  formed  a  stop-gap  until  the  true  impediment  to 
.extended  cultivation,  viz.,  the  oppressive  over-assessment,  could  be  removed. 
With  regard  to  Kayam  PQna  and  MunSsib  hauls  granted  by  Mr.  Cockbum, 
a  small  portion  of  which  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  grantees,  Government  ordered  that  these  should  not 
share  in  the  above  reductions,  imless,  in  any  case,  the  application  of  those 
rules  to  the  taram  assessment  would  produce  a  rate  lower  than  the  kaxd 
rate,  in  which  case  the  latter  should  be  reduced  to  the  amount  of  the 
former,  and  in  all  other  cases  the  haul  rates  should  remain  unchanged  till 
the  survey  and  settlement. 

jH^ee  Tax. 

From  the  year  1854  to  1859  the  tax  on  scattered  trees  and  topes  was 
another  matter  which  seriously  engaged  the  attention  of  the  authorities. 

The  following  extract  from  Oolonel  Bead's  report  will  show  the  rates 
which  obtained  at  the  time  of  the  paimaish : — 

''  Tanai  Tope  or  Palmyra  Groves. — The  productive  trees  of  this  kind  have 
been  rated  in  the  Southern  Division  at  from  four  (fanams  ?}  to  half  a  f anam,^ 
and  generally  in  the  Bfirahmahal  the  males  at  half  and  the  females  at  oub 
fanam  each.  They  might  have  been  assessed  at  the  rate  of  dry  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but,  under  every  mode,  a  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
number  and  condition  of  the  occupants. 

'*  lehamaram,  EaUuy  ShSndi*  or  Date  Treee. — These  are  so  scarce  that 
there  were  none  in  the  districts  (taluks)  I  surveyed,  and  I  have  no  informa- 
tion of  the  rates  at  which  they  were  assessed,  but  they  are  hardly  worth 
including  as  an  article  of  revenue.  [The  Bslftghftt,  the  home  of  the  date 
tree,  had  not  been  annexed  in  Colonel  Bead's  time.] 


^  A  "ftiitftm  equftlB  1^  annas. 

'  Kallii  is  Tamil  for  '  toddy ':  Shdndi  is  the  Hindostani  equivalent ;  the  word  appears  i|i 
'«  SfaAndi  IzAra  "  or  the  "  to4dy  contract,*' and  the  renter  is  the  Shondi  IdMdAr. 
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**  Puliyamnram  or  Tamarind  Treei. — The  rent  of  productive  trees  varies  from 
one  pagoda  to  four  fanams.  When  in  topes  or  groves,  the  ground  in 
which  they  grow  is  generally  assessed  as  wet  land  of  the  first  descrip- 
tion. 

**  linidimaram,  Nardox  Coeoanut  Tren. — ^These  are  rated  at  from  eleven  to 
two  fanams  each ;  or  the  ground  in  which  they  grow,  when  in  topes,  at 
double  the  rate  of  the  abovraaentioned  wet  land. 

"  Mdmaramy  Am  or  Man§o  Trset. — These  are  rated  at  from  eleven  to  two 
fanams,  or  generally,  when  in  topes,  as  the  first  wet  lands. 

*'  Pdkumaram,  B^M^nui  or  Areea  Trae$^  which  are  rated  at  from  two  fanams 
to  twenty  cash,  or  at  double  the  rent  of  the  said  wet  lands. 

''  Tdumieham  Ch$i%  oi  Lime  Treet,  Kiehili  Chedi  or  Sweet  Orangoi,  PuU- 
hiehiU  or  Sitwr  Orangei. — These  are  rated  at  from  four  to  one  f anam  each, 
or,  when  in  groves,  as  the  best  description  of  wet  lands. 

'<  Parutti  or  Cotton  IV-m.— This  is  rated  according  to  the  description  of  land 
in  which  it  grows. 

''  NMimaram  ^  or  Indigo  Tree,  which  is  seldom  assessed  distinctly  from  the 
land. 

''  Buppaimaram. — ^An  oil  tree,  rated  at  from  one  pagoda  to  ten  fanams." 

From  this  it  appears  that,  excepting  cotton  and  indigo,  all  other  scattered 
trees  paid  a  tree-tax  at  certain  rates  which  were  not  uniform,  and  that  pal- 
myras and  iluppai  topes  paid  tree-tax  only  on  the  number  of  the  troes, 
while  the  areca  and  cocoa  nut  topes  paid  double,  and  mango,  tamarind, 
orange  and  lime  topes  the  highest  land  assessment.  Some  of  the  topes  and 
trees  having,  subsequent  to  the  survey,  reverted  to  Gbvemment,  as  no 
one  would  take  them  up  again  on  the  paimaish  tirwa  because  of  the  heavy 
tree-rates  and  assessments,  they  were  rented  out ;  so  that,  at  the  period  of 
Mr.  Brett's  administration,  the  trees  and  topes  were  held  both  under  rents 
and  on  assessments  (tree-tax  and  land  assessment). 

The  rates  of  tree*tax  paid  on  scattered  trees  were  not  uniform  throughout 
the  district ;  simplicity  and  uniformity,  as  well  as  a  reduction  in  the  rates, 
were  desirable.  On  Mr.  Brett's  reporting  the  matter,  Qovomment,  in 
E.M.O.  dated  3l8t  May  1855,  ordered  that  only  the  following  descriptions  of 
trees  should  be  charged  in  future,  and  that  the  charges  should  be  levied 
according  to  the  rates  given  below. 


Deacription  of  Trees. 


Bates  of  Tree-tax  then 
existing. 


Tamarind 

Mango 

Jack  trees 

Iluppai 

Goooanut  tree 

Palmyras  used  for  toddy 

Do.       used  for  cutting  leaves  .  • 
Date 


3  pies  to  1  rupee 

6  pies  to  12  annas 

2  pies  to  Bupee  1-16-6 

7  pies  to     ao.   1-12-0 
9  pies  to  11  annas 

6  pies  to  4  annas 
2  to  S  pies 


Newly  sanotiQiied 


lysanoi 
Bates. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


A.  r. 
8    0 


8 
3 
3 
2 
1 
0 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 


I 


1  It  is  not  easy  to  know  what  Ck>lonel  Bead  meant.  The  NeUimaram  is  the  luD-goote- 
hmj.  The  Indigo  tree,  if  there  were  any  such,  would  be  the  NllimanuDL,  hut  thsre  m  no 
saohtree.    Indigo  is  made  from  tiie  leaves  of  different  shrohs. 


r 
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These  rates  were  brought  into  force  from  Pasli  1265.  On  receipt  of  the 
above  order  the  Collector  issued  a  droular,  dated  the  6th  February  1856,  in 
which  he  directed  that  the  following  procedure  should  be  adopted  in  future. 

XH, — Pahnyra  trees,  whether  topee  or  scattered  trees,  to  be  charged  on 

their  number  at  the  newly  sanctioned  rates. 
2nd, — Topes  of  mango,  tamarind  and  iluppai  trees  to  be  rented. 
Srif. — Scattered  trees  of  the  above  description  in  hilly  and  jungle  tracts, 

where  their  number  cannot  be  counted  but  only  estimated,  to  be 

rented. 
Ath. — ^The  above  description  of  scattered  trees  in  waste,  where  they  can 

be  counted,  to  be  charged  the  new  rates  on  their  number. 

The  above  rates  and  rules  obtain  to  the  present  day,  the  only  exception 
being  that  a  few  palmyra  groves  in  waste  land  and  on  channel  banks  in 
Attar  are  still  rented  out.  The  usufruct  of  pabnyras  not  held  on  patta 
was,  of  course,  enjoyed  by  the  abkari  renter ;  but  he  had  no  right  to  the 
trees  on  patta. 

As  regards  trees  on  waste  lands  held  on  patta,  the  custom  of  the  country 
was  that  if  any  ryot  offered  to  cultivate  the  land,  the  tree  pattadar  was 
required  either  to  take  up  the  land  on  full  assessment,  or  to  pay  the  tree-tax 
to  the  applicant,  the  land  being  given  him  for  cultivation.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  supposed  that  the  land  pattadar  was  to  acquire  any  right 
over  the  tree ;  he  was  entitled  only  to  a  receipt  for  the  money  paid  to  the 
SarkSr  by  the  tree  pattadar,  who  was  still  competent  to  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  dl  the  tree  as  before.  In  1846  the  Board  laid  down  that  in  such 
cases  the  proper  course  was  to  give  both  land  and  tree  to  the  new  applicant, 
if  the  tree  pattadar  refused  to  take  up  the  land ;  but  the  order  was  not 
fully  enforced,  as  it  did  not  rescind  the  former  practice,  and  was  afterwards 
eanoelledin  Board's  Proceedings  dated  6th  November  1854,  in  which  it  was 
decided  that  the  tree  pattadar  could  not  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  trees. 
The  consequence  was  that  there  existed  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
larees  and  the  land  were  held  by  different  individuals.  The  above  rules  did 
not  apply  to  lands  containing  palmyra  trees,  which  used  to  be  given  to 
applicants  without  question. 

Ab  to  scattered  trees  on  patta  lands,  Bule  25  of  the  hukumnfimS 
provided  that  the  tree-tax  need  not  be  paid  if  it  did  not  exceed  one-fifth 
of  the  land  assessment ;  and  that  if  the  tax  exceeded  that  limit,  both  the 
tax  and  the  assessment  should  be  paid.  This  concession  up  to  one-fifth 
was,  in  1851,  extended  to  cocoanut  trees,  which  had  been  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  the  above  rule,  but  as  the  order  did  not  formally  modify  the 
hukumnfimft,  it  was  but  partially  carried  out.  On  the  2nd  October  1854 
the  Board  directed  that  no  trees  on  patta  lands  should  in  future  pay  any 
tax,  the  land  pattadar  being  allowed  absolute  property  in  them ;  but  that, 
where  the  trees  and  land  are  held  by  different  individuals,  both  the  land 
and  tree  pattas  should  continue  unchanged.^ 


^  The  following  drcnlar,  dated '26th  Aagost  1881,  oontauiB  the  latest  inteipretation  of 
the  mlee  regaiding  trees : — 

From  the  OoUector  of  Salem,  to  the  General  Deputy  CoUeotor  of  Salem. 
Sib,— I  have  ths  honor,  in  reply  to  your  letter,  No.  307,  dated  25th  July  1881,  to  state 
that  the  whole  qoeetioii  of  douUe  pattas  for  land  and  trees  has  heen  exhaustively  dismissed 
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The  above  had  no  reference  to  palmyra  trees  on  patkat  lands,  in  which 
case  both  tree-tax  and  land  assessment  were  always  required  to  be  paid  in 
full. 

The  above  state  of  things  continued  until  modified  by  the  Board's  Circular 
of  28th  April  1859,  in  which  the  following  rules  were  laid  down  : — 


and  settled  in  the  correspondeiioe  ending  with  Proceedings  of  the  Board,  27th  March 
1868,  No.  2219 ;  and  that  the  course  which  yon  adopted  at  the  recent  Jam&handi  of  Tri- 
chengode  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  orders  theaissaed,  and  is  not  warranted  by  thoae  issaed 
by  Mr.  Longley  and  by  me  and  referred  to  by  yon. 

2.  The  orders  of  Mr.  Longley  which  I  followed  in  the  Trichengode  Jam&bandi  of  Faali 
1289  were  that  when  a  holder  of  a  land-patta  acquired  a  pre-existing  patta  for  trees,  both 
should  stand.  What  yon  have  done  however  is  to  impose  tree.tax,  as  an  entirely  fresh 
tax,  on  trees  growing  on  patta  land,  in  cases  where  there  was  no  existing  tree  patta.  TiuB 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  refusing  to  cancel  an  existing  tree  patta  when  it  happened 
to  be  acquired  by  the  holder  of  a  patta  for  the  land.  I  am  told  that  many  ryots  have 
felled  trees  standing  on  their  lands  fearing  that  they  would  be  taxed  for  them  in  pnrsoaace 
of  your  orders,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

8.  Mr.  Longley's  orders  and  mine  were  however  opposed  to  the  Board's  instractioiis, 
which  are  that  the  double  pattas  should  not  stand,  except  when  held  by  different  persosis. 
The  Board's  orders  deal  with  two  classes  of  cases — (1)  when  the  tree-tax  greatly  exceeds 
the  land-tax,  and  (2)  when  it  is  less  or  not  greatly  in  excess  of  it.    They  do  not  say  what 
is  a  great  excess.    I  am  of  opinion  that  any  excess  of  tree-tax  above  land-tax  by  more  than 
one  anna  in  the  rupee  should  be  held  to  be  such  excess. 
4.  As  regards  the  first  class— 
(a.)  When  there  are  two  pattas  in  the  same  hands,  the  land-patta  should  be  cancelled 
and  tree-tax  only  charged.    The  tree-pattadar  may  then  cultivate  the  land 
without  extra  charge,  but  must  not  fell  the  trees. 
(3.)  When  there  is  a  tree-patta,  but  no  land-patta,  the  tree-patta  should  be  maintuned 
and  dharakast  for  the  land  should  be  refused.    The  tree-pattadar  may  (a)  cul- 
tivate the  land  without  charge,  but  may  not  fell  the  trees.    In  either  case,  the 
tree-holder  may  be  allowed  to  pay  the  full  value  of  the  trees,  and  will  then 
hold  the  land  and  trees  in  full  property,  paying  the  land  assessment  only.    But 
Gk)vemment  have  ordered  that  such  aUenations  of  property  should  be  only 
sparingly  allowed ;  and  permission  should  be  refused  if  the  retention  of  tiie 
trees  for  Qovemment  is  in  any  degree  desirable.    With  regard  to  pahnyias, 
this  will  be  so  when  there  are  more  than  80  trees  to  the  acre. 
6.  As  regards  the  second  class — 
(a.)  Where  there  are  two  pattas  in  the  same  hands,  the  tree-patta  should  be  canoeDed, 
and  the  ryot  may  enjoy  the  usufruct  of  the  trees,  but  must  not  fell  them, 
unless  he  pays  the  vidue  as  above.    When  a  tree-patta  is  thus  canceled,  a  note 
that  the  trees  are  not  to  be  felled  should  be  made  on  the  land-patta  retained. 
{b.)  Where  there  is  a  tree-patta  only,  it  may  stand  until  the  land  is  applied  for,  when 
the  tree-patta  holder  should  be  offered  the  option  of  taking  land  and  trees  at  the 
land  assessment,  and  on  his  refusal  the  tree-patta  may  be  cancelled  and  the 
land  may  be  given  to  the  dharakftstdar  under  the  ordinary  rules,  the  value  of  the 
trees  being  levied  if  the  alienation  is  not  objectionable.    This  is  tiie  present 
practice  of  the  district,  and  it  may  continue.     If  the  tree-holder  cultivates  the 
land,  he  must  pay  the  land  assessment  for  the  year,  but  that  only. 

6.  Tour  orders  charging  tree-tax  on  trees  growing  on  lands  held  on  patta  are  caneeQed. 
You  should  issue  orders  to  the  Tahsildars  to  at  once  prepare  a  statement  showing  the  amouit 
so  charged  in  all  the  villages  of  the  taluk.  All  demands  on  account  of  it  which  may  be 
still  outstanding  should  be  withdrawn,  and  the  amounts  treated  as  irrecoverable ;  and  yoa 
should  submit  a  statement  for  sanction  for  refunds  in  all  cases  in  which  the  amounts  may 
have  been  collected  already. 

7.  At  next  jamftbandi  Tahsildars  should  bring  to  notice  aU  cases  of  double  pattas,  nd 
they  should  be  dispoeed  of  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  paragraphs  3^  4  and  5  tupn. 
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"  (1.)  When  the  taram  aasessment  of  the  land  is  paid,  no  extra  tax  will 
be  levied  on  trees  of  any  kind  which  now  exist  or  may  hereafter  be 
planted.^ 

**  (2.)  No  tax  will  be  levied  on  trees  growing  on  infim  lands  or  in  the 
backyards  of  houses. 


8.  The  petitions  wUl  be  endorsed — "  Petitioners  are  informed  that  the  charge  of  the  tax 
on  trees  standing  on  their  patta  lands  has  been  ordered  to  be  withdrawn.    They  are  refer- 
'  red  to  the  General  Deputy  Collector." 

(Signed)       H.  E.  STOKES, 

Ooll^etor. 

1  Not0$  to  BuU$  1,  4  and  6.— The  Ck>llector  having,  in  1865,  reported  that  for  the  last  few 
years  the  practioe  of  the  district  has  been  to  refuse  to  give  lands  containing  trees  in  large 
niimben  on  patta,  the  Board  remarked  that  the  course  adopted  was  proper.  In  1867  it 
was  directed  that  wherever  the  tree.tax  materially  exceeded  the  land-tax,  and  it  is 
considered  desuable  to  retain  the  right  to  the  trees,  the  tree-holder  may  be  allowed  the 
usofmci  during  his  tenure  of  the  trees.  Where,  however,  the  tree-tax  and  land-tax  are 
much  about  the  same,  land-tax  only  must  be  taken,  the  ryot  being  bound  not  to  fell  the 
trees.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ryot  wishes  for  the  trees  he  may  be  permitted  to  pay 
their  value  once  for  all.  As  the  trees  were  not  planted  by  the  ryots,  they  cannot  claim 
them,  and  there  is  no  hardship  in  the  arrangement  (Board's  Proceedings,  26th  July  1867 ; 
Board's  Circular,  2nd  August  1869).  Government  directed  that  darakhAsts  for  lands 
containing  palmyra  and  fruit  trees  in  large  numbers  on  patta,  should  not  be  accepted, 
even  on  the  condition  of  the  darakhftstdftr  paying. the  value  of  the  trees,  but  that  the 
Collector  might  rent  out  the  land  for  cultivation  on  annual  or  quinquenmal  leases, 
reserving  the  right  of  Gh)vemment  to  the  trees.  This  order  does  not  apply  to  unreserved 
Jmglo  luids  or  spots  where  there  are  a  few  scattered  trees.  Palmyra  topes  are  not  rented 
oat  exoept  in  a  few  localities  in  the  Attttr  Taluk.  They  are  generally  given  on  the  fixed 
rates  of  tree-tax.  On  Board's  Proceedings  of  27th  March  1868  Goveinment  pnmiod 
the  following  order : — 

**  The  Ghyvemment  observe  that  the  rule  disallowing  the  system  of  granting  land  and  the 
trees  on  it  to  separate  individuals  on  distinct  assessments,  and  directing  that  in  cases  already 
existing  the  tree-tax  should  be  credited  towards  the  land  assessment  demand,  and  that 
thereafter  the  right  of  the  person  holding  thepattft  for  the  land  should  be  recognized  to 
the  trees  on  it,  never  contemplated  the  case  of  the  tree-tax  being  of  larger  amount  than 
the  land-tax ;  and  they  consider  that  the  case  of  lands  bearing  palmyras  in  large  numbers 
in  the  Salem  District  should  be  treated  exoeptionally.  These  palmyra  topes  were  very 
generally  planted  by  the  villagers  at  the  instance  of  the  then  Collector,  and  the  revenue 
derived  from  them  is  properly  credited  to  Local  Funds. 

*'  2.  The  Gk)vemment  desire  that  this  system  be  maintained,  and  that  darakhAsts  for  the 
grant  of  such  land  on  patta  shall  not  be  accepted ;  but  they  leave  it  optional  to  the  Collector 
to  let  out  such  lands  for  cultivation  on  annual  lease  if  he  thinks  fit,  without  thereby  oon- 
Ytying  any  right  in  the  trees. 

"  3.  The  Board  have  ruled  that,  when  the  Collector  may  think  fit  to  accept  darakhAsts  for 
tracts  of  land  covered  with  trees,  the  applicant  shall  be  permitted  to  acquire  the  rigbt  of 
property  in  the  trees  by  paying  their  value  once  for  aU. 

'*  4.  Assuming  that  this  rule  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  case  of  palmyra  and  fmit  trees, 
and  to  lands  thickly  covered  with  such  trees  [«.^.,  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  D.  Arbuthnott 

in  his  letter  of  8rd  October  1865— Board* s  Proceedings,  8th  November  1866,  No.  7208 

where  there  were  80  trees  (palmyras  apparently)  to  the  acre],  and  not  merely  to  cases 
where  there  are  only  a  few  scattered  trees  on  tiie  land,  the  Qovemment  do  not  approve 
the  instructions  issued  by  the  Board,  and  desire  that  they  may  be  modified. 

"  6.  The  Gh)V6mment  consider  that  no  rule  should  be  prescribed  which  is  likely  to  lead  to 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  existing  trees  of  the  class  of  palmyra  or  fruit  trees,  and 

VOL.  I.  55 
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'^  (4.)  The  holders  of  trees  on  patta  or  infim  lands,  or  in  hackjardSy 
have  an  absolute  proprietary  right  in  them,  and  may  lop  and  fell  them  at 
pleasure,  and  without  applying  to  Gh>yemment  officers  for  permission* 


**  (6.)  Applications  may  be  made  for  the  topes  now  in  the  hands  of 
€k>yemment  on  the  condition  of  paying  the  taram  assessment  of  the  land 
on  which  they  stand ;  where  the  heirs  of  the  planters  of  these  topes  can  be 
found,  they  will  be  surrendered  to  them. 

"  (7.)  Topes  *  for  which  otfers  are  not  received  on  the  terms  of  paying 
the  land  assessment,  will  be  put  up  to  rent  or  will  be  given  out  Makta, 
on  fixed  money  rent,  or  the  tree-tax  at  the  modified  rates  will  be  levied  on 
their  trees.  In  these  cases  the  temporary  holder  will  be  entitled  to  the 
leaves  and  loppings  as  well  as  to  the  fruit,  but  must  not  fell  the  trees 
without  permission. 

''  (10.)  When  an  application  (darakhSst)  is  made  for  waste  land  containing 
scattered  trees,'  the  holder  of  the  trees  is  to  be  offered  the  choice  of 
taking  the  land  at  the  taram  assessment,  and,  if  he  refuses,  the  land,  with 
the  trees,  may  be  made  over  to  the  applicant. 


they  disapprove  of  any  sale  of  roch  trees  to  the  applicant  lor  land  on  which  they  are 
growing  in  any  oonsiderable  nomber.  The  right  of  the  State  in  sach  trees  ahonld  be 
carefully  guarded  and  maintained  in  the  interests  of  the  oommnnity,  and  if  it  be  oomidered 
that  the  maintenanoe  of  this  right  is  inoompatible  with  the  rights  of  a  ryot  h<rfdiiigthe 
land  on  patta,  then  the  darakhflst  should  not  be  accepted,  although  the  CoUector  may 
exercise  his  disorstion  in  leasing  the  land  for  cultivation  with  a  reserratioa  of  the  a^  in 
the  trees. 

'^6.  TheBoardwiUofooiDrse  understand  that  these  orders  are  intended  to  apply  to  isolated 
large  groups  or  topes  of  trees,  whether  of  spontaneous  growth  or  planted,  and  not  to  check 
the  extension  of  cultivation  over  unreserved  jungle  land."  (G.O.,  dated  6th  May  1868, 
No.  1229.) 

From  Oollector's  letter  embodied  in  Board's  IVooeedings,  2l8t  April  1866,  it  appears  that, 
on  receipt  of  Board's  Proceedings  dated  14th  April  1869,  the  tax  on  palmyra  trees 
growing  on  patkat  lands  was  struck  off,  unless  a  patta  for  the  trees  was  held  by  a  penon 
other  than  the  holder  of  the  land.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  to  the  contrazy 
contained  in  the  dicular,  there  are  still  numerous  cases  in  which  pattaa  for  land  and  trees 
growing  on  it  are  held  by  the  same  persons.  In  1871  the  Board,  in  a  case  which  came  to  their 
notice,  oanoelled  the  tree  patta,  and  in  Fh>oeeding8  dated  18th  October  1878  laid  down  the 
following  rule : — 

"  Where  the  land  and  the  trees  belong  to  different  individuals,  no  change  is  to  be  made, 
but  the  amount  of  both  pattas  is  to  be  collected  and  credited  to  Gk)T6rmnent ;  but  the 
system  of  separate  pattas  for  the  land  and  the  trees  thereon  must  not  be  extended,  and  any 
opportunity  which  may  occur  of  reducing  its  extent  should  be  made  use  ol." 

When  this  order  was  received,  a  dxoular  was  issued  by  the  then  Acting  OoDeetor, 
Hr.  Price,  in  terms  conforming  thereto,  but  the  order  was  indifferently  obeyed,  a  kige 
number  of  tree  pattas  still  remaining.  After  his  departure  the  permanent  Collector, 
Hr.  Longley,  and  the  present  Acting  Collector,  Mr.  Stokes,  have,  in  some  of  the  cases  which 
came  to  their  notice,  ordered  that  both  pattas  should  stand.  It  should  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  object  in  view  ia  not  revenue,  but  the  protection  of  the  trees,  which  thi 
disforestment  of  the  district  renders  of  vital  importance. 

^  Topes  are  now  usually  rented  out  as  ordered  in  Mr.  Brett's  circular  letter. 

>  Thia  is  a  revival  of  the  Board's  order  of  1846  above  quoted,  and  is  still  in  foroa. 
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**(11.)  In  some  instances  one  ryot  holds  a  patta  for  the  land  and 
another  for  trees  growing  upon  it ;  ^  in  these  oases,  when  the  holder  of  the 
trees  does  not  consent  to  pay  the  tree-tax  to  the  pattadar,  it  is  to  be  collected 
from  him  by  the  Gh>Yemment  officers  as  heretofore,  but  is  to  be  credited  to 
the  pattadar.  OoUectors  are  to  endeavour  to  bring  this  inconvenient  system 
of  double  patta  to  a  speedy  end,  and  are  to  g^ve  only  receipts  and  not 
pattas  to  the  tree-holders  when  practicable." 

The  above  rules  were  not  generally  made  known  to  the  people  until  1865 
(Fasli  1274),  when  the  then  OoUector,  Mr.  Arbuthnott,  inidsted  on  their 
being  rigidly  enforced. 

The  ryots  of  Salem  were  always  allowed  the  privilege  of  cutting  fuel  with- 
out pajrment  of  a  tax.    This  was  affirmed  in  the  Board's  Bules  of  18t59. 

Freedom  tf  CtUUvdUon. — As  already  stated,  under  Mr.  Gleig's  circular  of 
1838  wells  sunk  within  100  yards  of  an  ezistiag  source  of  Government  supply 
were  liable  to  additional  assessment.  This  order  was  in  force  until  modified 
by  the  Board's  circular  of  21  st  May  1855,  by  which  the  distance  was  reduced 
to  10  yards  of  a  tank  bund  and  50  yards  of  a  river  or  channel.  In  the  same 
circular  the  Collector  was  further  empowered  to  dispense  with  the  rule  in 
cases  of  rivers  or  channeLs  in  remote  localities  where,  by  the  construction 
of  the  well,  no  public  or  private  interest  would  be  affected.  This  was 
followed  by  another  concession,  accorded  in  1854  and  1855,  whereby  ryots 
w^re  permitted  to  construct  tanks  without  payment  of  nanja  assessment  for 
lands  irrigated  thereby.  Again  in  1859  the  ryots  were  allowed  to  construct 
anaikats  across  jungle  streams,  &c.  without  paying  t&wajfisti. 

On  the  24ih  January  1856  the  Board  removed  the  restriction  which  had 
hitherto  existed  on  tiie  sub-division  of  fields,  and  permitted  portions  of 
inconveniently  large  fields  of  punja  or  bftgh&yat  to  be  given  for  cultivation. 

In  Fasli  1266  the  **  dittam  "  was  abolished  as  per  6.0.  dated  1 1th  March 
1856. 

The  dittam  settlement  had  been  in  force  for  a  very  long  time ;  reference 
bas  been  made  to  it  more  than  once  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  as  the 
fossil  remains  of  this  extinct  procedure  are  constantly  cropping  up  in  revenue 
phraseology,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  some  account  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  a 
new  generation  to  which  the  name  is  unfamiliar. 

Just  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  presentation  of  relin- 
quishments (30th  July),  the  Collector  used  to  send  a  circular  to  allTahsildars, 
laying  down  the  principles  by  which  they  were  to  be  guided  in  the  settle- 
ment of  revenue  for  that  year.  These  instructions  were  ustially  drawn  up 
agreeably  to  the  hukumnSmft,  and  such  orders  of  the  Board  as  might  have 
been  issued  modifying  the  same  in  the  matter  of  hauls,  relinquishments, 

From  August  to  October  the  Tahsildars  made  a  tour  through  the  villages 
of  their  taluks,  halting  at  some  of  the  principal  ones,  where  the  ryots  were 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  attesting  their  engagements  for  cultivation  for 
the  year.    The  Tahsildar  first  inquired  what  each  ryot's  holding  was  last 


1  This  rale  modified  the  Board's  order  of  1864,  which  permitted  both  pattiw  to  staad. 
There  are  still  isolated  cases  in  which  the  tree-tax  is  not  credited  to  tho^laad  assessment. 
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year,  what  lands  had  been  relinquished  or  newly  taken  up  before  the  end 

,  p  ,.  .  of  July,  and  in  respect  of  what  lands  the  relinquishments 

subject  to  the  same     s&d  transfer-deeds  *  might  be  accepted  or  refused  with 
restaictionfl  as  Sho*    reference  to  the  hukomnfima.     The  last  year's  holding, 

minus  lands  the  relinquishments  for  which  were 
accepted,  but  plus  those  newly  taken  up,  was  the  extent  diarged  in  the 
dittam  account,  which  the  ryot  was  to  sign  in.  token  of  his  consent  to  pay 
assessment  thereoiu  This  account  was,  however,  a  mere  sham,  and  only 
served  to  estimate  the  beriz  of  the  year.  Byots  were  allowed  to  cultivate 
lands  at  any  time,  even  without  a  darakhfist,  subject  to  payment  of  the 
taram  assessment  only,  so  that  lands  cultivated  Afkud  between  the  dittam 
and  the  jamftbandi  were  added  on  at  the  latter. 

Again  at  the  jamSbandi  lands  left  waste  were  usually  struck  out  from 
the  patta  if  the  village  officers  or  the  Tahsildars  represented  that  the  cause 
of  leaving  them  waste  was  owing  to  the  poverty,  death  or  desertion  of  the 
ryots.  The  striking  off  the  waste  lands  from  the  pattas  at  the  jamft- 
bandi was  practically  the  same  as  if  the  ryots  had  presented  relinquish- 
ments for  the  lands  before  the  30th  July,  so  that  the  dittam  engagement 
did  not  operate  to  bind  the  ryots  to  pay  assessment  on  all  the  lands  entered 
in  it.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  the  ryots  could  not  claim,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  that  their  waste  lands  should  be  struck  out  at  the  jamftbandi ; 
but  they  could  easily  purchase  the  favour  of  the  village  authorities,  who 
would  recommend  them  for  the  concession. 

The  other  matters  for  disposal  at  the  dittam  settlement  were  (1)  the 
granting  of  lands  on  kaul  according  to  rules ;  (2)  the  determination  of 
heirship  to  deceased  pattadars ;  and  (3)   the  determining  of  the  missSl 

f  Th    ho       uld    <^s^B^^^^  ^  ^  charged  on  punja  m§l  nanja,  anSdi 
all  have  been  eosUy     banzar,  Acf 

^)08ed  of  at  the        In  the  taluks  of    Rftsipiir,    Sankagiii,    Trichengode, 

Nfimakal,  and  Paramathi  the  Tahsildar  had  to  decide 
whether  trijfti  pulvari  lands  should  be  deducted  because  the  ryot  had 
resigpied  his  patkat,  and  whether  the  parava  pulvari  should  be  struck  off 
because  the  lyot  had  lost  his  cattle.  The  ryots  used  to  be  charged  with 
trijsi  pulvari  against  their  will,  as  the  Tahsildar  prevailed  on  them  to 
take  up  land  of  that  description  in  order  that  the  revenue  under  that  head 
in  his  taluk  might  not  fall  below  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  uselessness  of  the  dittam  system  was  an  acknowledged  fact,  not  to 
speak  of  the  many  evils  it  entailed  by  drawing  away  the  ryots  from  their 
fields  in  order  to  attend  on  the  kacheri  for  days  and  weeks,  just  at  s 
time  when,  with  rains  falling,  their  presence  was  most  needed  at  Ae 
former ;  its  abolition  was  accordingly  decreed. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  jamS- 
bandi as  hitherto  conducted.    The  chief  matters  for  inquiry  at  it  were — 

First, — Whether  the  rfizinSmfts  and  padivis  accepted  by  the  Tahsildar 
were  according  to  the  rules  in  force,  viz.,  whether  good  and  bad  lands  had 
been  given  up  together  in  equal  proportions. 

Second. — Whether  lands  left  waste  should  be  struck  out  of  the  patts 
because  of  the  inability,  death  or  desertion  of  the  ryots. 

Third, — What  outstanding  balances  should    be  carried  to  tavakaf  or 
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^'iireooyerable  ;"^  this  was  to  be  determined  with  reference  to  the  supposed 
ability  of  the  zyots. 

Fourth. — Misoellaneoiis  matters,  such  as  deducting  the  assessment  charged 
for  polvazi  on  account  of  loss  of  cattle ;  making  deductions  in  a  tree  patta 
because  some  of  the  trees  had  died ;  charging  the  pulvari  land  with  full 
asseasment  if  it  had  been  cultivated ;  and  bringing  patkat  land  to  piQirari 
if  the  pattad&r,  owing  to  his  inability  to  cultivate,  only  used  it  for  grazing. 

Fifths — ^Whether  hauls  were  properly  granted. 

Sixth, — ^Whether  the  missSl  rates  of  waste  taken  up  and  of  punja  m$I 
iianja  were  properly  determined  by  the  Tahsildars  at  the  dittam. 

Seventh, — Whether  the  cultivation  of  any  purambCk,  ftc.  lands  should  be 
prohibited. 

There  were  no  remissions  granted  at  this  time  on  account  of  shftvi,  except 

^rwn.-  ^    in  very  exceptional  years,  when  sanction  of  the  Board 

•ThiB    error   of  vx  •     j      Ttn.  x  j    ai. 

^ving   the  xyot's    was  obtained.    When  g^ranted,  the  remissions  were  reg^- 

MhUUf  into  con-  lated  with  reference  to  the  ability  *  of  the  ryots  to  pay 
osM^ma ^ritage  ^®  Government  demand !  Lands  ploughed  but  not  sown 
beaueathedbyBead  were  treated  as  waste.  Nanja  waste  was  struck  out  of 
and  Mimro.  ^^  patta  only  when  the  supply  of  water  was  insufficient. 

Pfinbudtt  was  remitted.  Lands  situated  under  breached  tanks,  &c., 
were  charged  with  punja  tirwa.  All  these  matters  were  settled  at  the 
jamftbandi.  As  all  lands,  the  assessment  of  which  was  entirely  remitted 
at  the  jamftbandi,  used  to  be  deducted  from  the  pattas,  it  was  open  to  any 
xyot  in  the  next  year  to  cultivate  the  same  land  on  darakhSst  or  ftfkfld. 
In  1856  f  Mr.  Brett  ordered  that  for  the  future  the  nanja  patkat  lands, 

the  t&wa  of  which  was  remitted  because  of  insufficiency 

t  Fii^Cc^ect^'s    Qf  water-supply,  should  not  be  struck  out  of  the  patta 

April'l866.  ^^  ^^®  jamftbandi  on  the  plea  that  the  holder  of  the  land 

was  unable  from  poverty  to  pay,  unless  he  should  have 
given  a  written  document  formally  resigning  all  farther  interest  in  th^m. 

This  rule  nii»-k|Tig  relinquishments  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  deduct  - 
ing  lands  from  the  patta  did  not  apply  to  ''  dry  "  lands,  to  which  it  was 
extended  in  1861  {vide  Board's  circular  order  dated  16th  April  1861). 
When  the  dittam  was  abolished,  Qovemment  also  expressed  a  wish  ( 

that  ryots  should  have  entire  freedom  in  making  relin- 
llti^itodi'l^e^    quishments;  but  this  freedom  was  not  made  known  till 

Easli  1270,  when,  with  the  taram  kammi  reductions,  the 

1  The  aettlGineiit  officer  had  power  to  order  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  balance  ontstand- 
ing  agaiiut  a  ryot  to  he  earned  to  *' irrecoverable"  without  proceeding  against  his 
property.  Thi^  practice  oontinued  till  Faeli  1269,  when,  on  the  Board  deciding  {vide 
Circular,  16th  April  1861)  that  land,  the  aBsessment  of  which  had  been  remitted,  need 
not  be  rtmck  out  of  the  patta,  the  present  system  of  not  reoommending  for  remission  the 
arrears  of  assessment  of  lands  not  sold  was  adopted.  On  this  subject  2iir.  Brett  wroto  as 
follows  in  his  Jamftbandi  Beport  for  Fasli  1270,  paragraph  60 :  "  The  increased  extent 
to  which  coercive  processes  have  been  resorted  {tie)  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  formerly 
the  lands  on  which  arrears  accrued  were  frequently  removed  from  the  accounts  ;  as  for 
instance,  the  lands  held  by  ryots  who  had  died  during  the  year,  lands  standing  in  the 
names  of  persons  said  to  have  absconded,  and  in  some  cases  waste  lands.  The  present 
practice  is  to  retain  all  such  lands  in  the  accounts  and  to  bring  them  to  sale  if  the  arrears 
due  on  them  are  not  paid  up.*' 
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Collector  issued  an  order,  on  the  2nd  September  1869  (vide  District  Oasette, 
2nd  September  1859),  in  which  the  ryoU  wm-e  informed  that  they  were  at  liberty 
to  give  itf  what  lands  they  Hied.  Thi$  order  annihilated  the  last  remnant  of  the 
meddlesome  and  illiheral  rule  requiring  good  and  had  lands  to  he  given  up  in 
equal  portions.  The  day  was  one  to  be  marked  witJi  white  in  the  ryofs 
calendar. 

The  dOth  April  was  fixed,  by  Board's  circular  dated  8th  August  1859,  as 
the  latest  date  for  presentation  of  relinquishments,  but  this  ill-considered 
order  did  not  obtain  long  as,  in  G.O.,  dated  2drd  January  1861,  the  period 
allowed  was  extended  to  the  15th  July,  and  this  is  the  date  in  force  at  the 
present  day. 

In  the  above  order  oF  GoTemment  abolishing  the  dittam  settlement,  it 
was  directed  that  definite  rules  should  be  laid  down  as  to  dittam,  dittam 
banzar,  ftc  After  some  correspondence  with  the  Board,  the  Government, 
in  E.M.O.  dated  2nd  September  1858,  laid  down  the  following  rules : — 

(I.)  Dittam. — ^That  the  dittam  shall  henceforward  be  the  holding  of  ihe 
last  year,  plus  lands  taken  up  on  darakhfist,  but  minus  lands  which  may 
have  been  formally  thrown  up  by  rftzinSmfi.  It  is  taken  for  granted  in  the 
case  of  each  ryot  that,  unless  he  sends  in  a  rftzinftma,  his  holding  will  remain 
the  same  as  last  year. 

(2.)  (a).  Dittam  hanwr. — That  the  system  which  ultimately  must  eveiy- 
where  be  introduced  is  to  levy  the  assessment  on  all  lands  in  occupan(7, 
but,  until  the  revision  of  assessment  takes  place,  local  rules  may  be  framed 
ensuring  to  the  ryots  the  privilege  of  resuming  possession  of  lands  left 
fallow  or  waste  in  preference  to  other  applicants. 

(h).  Shimildt  hantar. — That  as  far  as  possible  no  remissions  shall  be 
given  for  shSmil&t  banzar  (portions  of  fields  left  waste). 

{e).  NdUankal  lands. — That  no  remission  shall  be  granted  for  nftttan- 

kal  lands. 

In  the  orders  noted  in  the  margin  Government  issued  further  instruc- 
tions, which  the  Board  communicated  to  Collectors  with 
June  1869. '  Proceedings  dated  8th  August  1859,      The  remissions 

No.  992,  26th  to  which  attention  was  directed  in  these  papers  were 
July  1869.  usually  granted  foiv- 

(1)  Entire  fields  not  cultivated. 

(2)  Portions  of  fields  not  cultivated,  f.«.,  shftmilftt  banzar. 

(3)  Land  ploughed  but  not  sown,  i.e.,  chlkat  puludi. 

(4)  Land  used  as  seed-beds,  i.e.,  nftttanksl. 

(5)  Destroyed  crops,  i.«.,  pOnbudlt  or  pSimfili. 

(6)  Withered  crops  (shfivi). 

Bemissions  for  the  first  five  items  are  now  completely  abolished.  As 
regards  the  sixth  item  or  shftvi,  whether  in  irrigated  or  unirrigated  lands, 
it  was  ordered  that  after  the  late  reductions  of  assessment  remissions  under 
this  item  were  not  caUed  for  in  ordinary  years,  but  in  seasons  of  extreme 
drought,  when  the  losses  of  the  ryots  are  so  great  as  to  call  for  consideration, 
the  subject  should  be  specially  reported  to  the  Board  with  full  exphmatton 
of  the  grounds  on  which  indulgence  was  considered  necessary.  It  was 
further  stated  that  remissions  for  shSvi,  when  sanctioned,  should  be  granted, 
not  by  a  scrutiny  into  the  outturn  of  each  ryot's  holding,  but  by  a  general 
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peioeiitage,  eitiher  for  the  whole  taluk,  or  for  a  set  of  villages,  or  for  a 
particular  crop,  as  the  case  might  be. 

As  regards  fallow  the  Board  laid  down  as  follows : — 

*'  The  rule  will  be  that  all  lands  in  the  ryot's  patta  will  be  paid  for.  The 
only  exception  will  be  in  the  case  of  irrigated  lands,  when,  from  indiyidual 
failure  of  water,  it  will  be  necessary  to  relax  it.  But  no  indulgence  will  be 
given  when  the  failure  of  water  is  found  to  proceed  from  any  act  or  neglect 
of  the  body  of  the  ryots  of  the  village  or  any  of  them.*' 

In  these  orders  it  was  further  ordered  that  ryots  giving  up  lands  should 
not  be  allowed  a  preference  over  others  on  applying  for  them  again. 

The  above  orders  were  again  modified  in  Proceedings  of  Gbvemment 
dated  18th  March  1860,  in  which  the  points  discussed  were  nanja  shfivi, 
nanja  and  punja  waste  and  fallow. 

Ab  regards  nanja  »hdvr  it  was  now  laid  down  (I)  that  loss  of  nanja  crops, 
either  by  deficiency  or  by  excess  of  water,  viz.,  either  in  the  form  of 
shftvi  or  of  crops  flooded,  would  be  regarded  as  fair  ground  for  remission 
where  the  damage  had  occurred  dearly  from  natural  causes,  and  not 
through  any  act  or  neglect  of  the  ryots ;  and  (2)  that  individual  cases  of 
such  loss,  when  of  sufficient  importance,  might  be  made  matter  of  separate 
enquiry  and  adjudication. 

ifanf'a  waste. — Where  the  waste  was  clearly  from  natural  causes,  remis- 
sions were  to  be  allowed,  but  not  where  the  land  was  left  waste  through 
the  neglect  of  the  holders. 

Punja  watte, — Collectors  were  directed  to  use  their  discretion  as  to 
granting  remissions  for  puxga  waste  and  fallow  lands  in  cases  in  which  it 
might  be  indispensably  necessary,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  ge^ieral  principle 
should  be  that  laid  down  in  the  order  of  1859. 

Under  the  above  orders  remissions  for  puija  waste  entirely  ceased.  As 
regards  nanja  waste  the  remissions  hitherto  granted  on  the  ground  of  the 
inability  of  the  ryots,  from  loss  of  capital,  cattle,  &c.,  were  also  discontinued. 
Bemission  for  shftmilftt  banzar  was  unknown  even  prior  to  the  above  orders, 
Bemissions  for  punja  and  nanja  shAvi  used  to  be  given  in  these  districts 
only  in  exceptional  years  of  extreme  drought ;  but  now  remission  for  the 
latter,  when  justified  by  failure  or  excess  of  water,  has  become  a  settled 
rule. 

Up  to  Fasli  1266  the  practice  was  to  issue  fresh  pattas  every  year  in  all 
oases,  whether  or  not  there  was  any  change  in  the  patkat.  From  Fasli  1267 
fresh  pattas  were  issued  in  those  oases  only  in  which  there  were  changes  in 
the  holdings. 

It  was  in  Fasli  1271  that  the  present  system  of  noting  down  the  changes 
in  the  old  pattas  instead  of  issuing  fresh  ones  was  introduced ;  but  lazy 
Kamams  often  find  it  easier  to  issue  a  new  patta,  when  fresh  land  is  taken 
up,  than  to  call  on  the  ryot  to  bring  up  his  patta  for  correction,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  a  ryot  in  possession  of  two  or  more  pattas.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  as  frauds  are  sometimes 
committed  when  the  ryot  parts  temporarily  with  his  patta,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  he  has  to  pay  to  get  it  back  again. 

J9i2^.— The  MfLntLr  Hill  in  the  Itttlr  Taluk  was  brought  under  amSni 

^         as  per  Board's  Proceedings  dated  SOth  October  1864. 

An  establishment  consisting  of  one  Kamam  at  3|  rupees 
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per  cent.  I  and  tliree  Manigars  at  3|  nipees  per  cent,  each  on  the  beiTz,  and 
three  Tandalgars  on  a  fixed  salary  of  Bupeee  12  each  per  annum,  was 
entertained.  The  assessment  on  the  MtoQrmalai  was  charged  from  8  to 
12  annas  per  Bivftz  (reputed)  kuli  (Acres  1-8-3)  if  the  land  was  cultivated  by 
a  '  Kalaikottu '  or  hoe.  The  assessment  varied  from  15  annas  to  Rupees  2 
for  the  same  extent  if  the  lands  were  regularly  ploughed.  The  lands  were 
not  actually  measured,  but  only  estimated  by  the  Kamam. 

On  the  13th  September  1859  the  Government  ordered  that  the  assessment 

of  one  rupee  per  acre,  fixed  on  lands  granted  to  settlers 
on  the  Shevaroy  Hills  pending  revision  by  the  survey, 
should  be  permanent  and  not  liable  to  increase. 

On  the  23rd  September  1859  free-hold  rules  were  promulgated  by  the 
Board,  under  which  the  land  tax  on  the  Shevaroys  could  be  redeemed  by 
payment  of  a  lump  Bum. 

The  rules  in  for«e  for  grant  of  lands  for  coffee,  &c.,  on  the  Shevaroy  Hills 

were,   in  G.O.  dated  the  3rd  September  1 860,   extended 
iririHmi"'^^*^    to    the    YSlagiri    and  Javftdi  Hills  in    the    Tirupatur 

Taluk. 

Accounts. — On  the  16th  October  1854  the  Board  ordered  the  discontinuanoe 
of  the  submission  of  the  Jamftbandi  accounts  in  Mahratta  to  their  office ; 
since  which  time  the  l&nguage  has  entirely  ceased  to  have  an  official 
existence  in  Salem. 

Government  ordered  that  the  fasli  year  should,  from  Fasli  1265,  commence 
from  the  1st  instead  of  the  12th  July;  in  Salem,  however,  up  to  Mr.  Ozt's 
time  the  revenue  year  had  commenced  from  the  13th  July. 

The  new  Manual  for  Village  Accounts  was  brought  into  force  from  Fasli 
1266.  In  Fasli  1265  these  accounts  were  first  tried  in  Dharmapuri  as  an 
experiment.  The  accoamts  according  to  the  Taluk  Manual  succeeded  them  a 
year  after,  t.^.,  in  Fasli  1267. 

In  1855  it  was  directed  that  English  figures  should  be  substituted  for 
vernacular  figures  in  all  accounts. 

Other  Taxes.— On  the  ISth  April   1860   (Fasli   1269),  the  Government 
Band   tax.  Ordered  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  bandies  which  was 

established  in  Mr.  Orr's  time. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Collector,  the  Government  in  E.M.C.  dated 
p  .     .  27th  March  1858  abolished  the  following  descriptions  of 

Jr  UiV&n    UiX.  -mm  . 

pulluvan : — 

(1)  Parava  pulluvari  in  the  BOsiptir,  &c.  Taluks. 

(2)  B&ya  pulluvari. 

(3)  Pulluvari  on  homed  cattle  paid  by  persons  other  than  ryots  in  ilie 

Talaghftt. 

(4)  Pulluvari  on  sheep. 

(5)  Alambftdi  pulluvari  in  Denkanikdta. 

(6)  Bsltarugu  in  Denkanikota. 

An  account  of  the  several  kinds  of  pulvari  which  obtained  in  the  differoat 
parts  of  the  district  is  given  below. 

In  the  Bsrahmahal  no  pulvari  ever  existed.  The  accounts  relating  to  the 
formation  of  the  assets  of  some  of  the  original  mittas  show  however  that 
at  that  time  there  existed  a  tax  called  Kuriterige,  t .«.» tax  on  sheep. 
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There  were  three  deacriptioiis  of  pulluvari  peculiar  to  the  taluks  of 
»ar,  SankagiridrQg,  Trichengode,  Paramathi,  and  Nflmakal,  viz. : — 

I.  Faisal  Pulyari. 
n.  Trijai      do. 
m.  Parava    do. 

I.  FaUdl  Pukari,^A  munftsib  or  discretionary  grass  assessment  was  fixed 
at  the  time  of  the  paimaish,  without  reference  to  the  wet  or  dry  rates  of 
the  village,  on  lands  then  in  the  occupation  of  ryots  for  grazing  purposes. 
In  the  years  succeeding  the  paimaish,  these  lands,  when  given  for  cultiva- 
tion, were  charged  with  the  average  nanja  or  punja  assessment  according  to 
the  crop  grown.  This  system  continued  till  Fasli  1240,  when  the  missSl 
assessment  was  substituted  for  the  average  tlrwa. 

If  these  faisal  grass-lands,  after  being  once  charged  with  dry,  wet,  or 
garden  assessment,  were  resigned  and  again  subsequently  taken  up  for 
pasture  by  any  ryot,  one-third  of  the  average  *  or  misslQ  assessment,  and  not 
the  original  grass  lirwa,  used  to  be  charged. 

II.  TVij^  Puhari. — ^When  application  was  made  for  assessed  waste  lands, 
whether  punja,  nanjei,  or  bSgh&yat,  for  grazing  purposes,  they  used  to  be 
given  on  one-third  of  the  assessment,  and  included  in  the  ryot's  patta. 
Similarly,  when  unassessed  WEiste  lands  were  applied  for,  the  average  tlrwa 
of  the  village  up  to  Fasli  1240  and  a  missSl  dry  tlrwa  from  Fasli  1241  used 
to  be  fixed  on  the  land,  and  a  third  of  the  assessment  so  fixed  charged  in  the 
patta.  Where  these  trijK  lands  were  given  for  ctdtivation,  the  full  tlrwa  so 
fixed  used  to  be  charged. 

If  any  ryot,  other  than  the  grass  pattadar,  offered  to  cultivate  the  land, 
the  latter  was  allowed  the  option  of  retaining  it  on  full  assessment  or 
surrendering  it  to  the  applicant,  but  was  not  permitted  to  hold  the  land  04 
pasture  tlrwa  only. 

m.  Fatkat  Fulvarif  otherwise  called  Para  or  Parava  pulvari,  was  a  fixed 
tfrwa  entered  at  the  survey  against  the  then  holders  of  eertain  patkat 
lands  at  a  rate  determined  with  reference  to  the  number  of  cattle  at  that 
time  in  their  possession.  The  tax  was  not  levied  for  any  grass  grown  on 
the  patkat  land,  but  was  paid  by  the  holder  thereof  for  the  privilege  of 
grazing  his  cattle  on  anftdi  banzar  or  purambok  lands.  If,  therefore,  the 
person  holding  the  patkat  lands  should  grow  grass  on  a  portion  of  the  patkat 
land  '  itself,  he  would  be  liable  to  the  usual  one-third  grass  tax  in  addition 
to  the  patkat  pulvari  above  alluded  to.  If  the  holder  of  the  land  had  no 
cattle  to  graze,  and  refused  on  that  account  to  pay  patkat  pulvari,  he  was 
exempted  from  doing  so.  If  any  person  who  was  assessed  with  patkat 
pulvari  at  the  survey  had  since  thrown  up  a  portion  of  his  patkat,  the 
pulvari  tax  was  not  reduced  in  proportion,  nor  were  the  persons  who  took  up 
the  relinquished  lands  obliged  to  pay  the  pulvari  tax.  This  was  paid 
by  those  ryots  only  who  were  charged  with  the  tax  at  the  paimaish  and 
their  descendants. 

ly.  Fukari  an  Homed  Cattle. — ^In  the  eight  taluks  of  the  Talaghftt 
Division  there  existed  another  kind  of  pulvari  which  was  levied  on  homed 
cattle  at  rates  varying  from  2  to  4  annas  a  head.    It  was  paid  by  persons 

1  Up  to  FasH  1247  the  original  ftedflal  graas  tlrwa  wag  levied  in  such  cases. 

'  Vide  4th  claiue  regarding  matters  to  be  disposed  of  at  Jamabandi,  p.  437,  Myrtf. 

voii.  I*  66 
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who  had  no  patkat  lands,  and  by  merchants,  &o.  on  account  of  their  cows, 
1]tuIIoeks,  and  buffalos.  In  some  villages  ryots  haying  patkat  lands,  and 
paying  patkat  or  parava  pulvari,  were  likewise  charged  with  this  tax  if  they 
kept  buffalos.    BrShmans  and  Masalmans  were  exempt  from  the  burthen. 

y.  A  tax  for  grazing  sheep  and  goats  in  waste  land  and  jungles  was 
paid  by  Kurumbars,  &c.  in  the  Talagh&t  Division  at  the  rate  of  from  3  to 
6  pies  for  every  10  cattle. 

YI.  Hdya  Pukari  was  a  tax  always  rented  out  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  renter  acquired  control  over  the  jungle  pastures  situated  within  a  tract 

bounded  on  the  east  by  Narasingapuram  near  Attur,  on  the  south  by 

Malltlr  and  Attiyftmpatti,  on  the  west  by  the  K&vSri  in  the  limits  of  Nan- 

gavalli  in  the  Omalilr  Taluk,  and  on  the  .north  by  Palakdd  in  the  Dharma- 

puri  Taluk.    It    was   always    held  by  persons  of  the 

•  Mandi=ftBheep-    Mandigollar*  caste  who  make  their  livelihood  by  herd- 
fold,  ftnd  GoUui  =s     .  -        __       iiii  1  I'l^- 
a  ahepherd.                ^fiT  o^ttle.     The  shepherds  who  grazed  their  flocks  within 

these  limits  paid  the  renter  a  tax  of  8  annas  per  mensem 

for  every  100  sheep. 

Vll.  HuUukdval, — In  the  Bfilftghftt  waste  lands  and  scrub  jungles  were 

leased  out  on  darakh&st  for  a  small  rental  called  hullukSvfd.      A  single 

ryot  could  rent  the  whole  waste  in  a  village,  the  other  ryots  sub-renting  the 

lands  in  small  lots  from  him,  or  several  ryots  rented  the  lands.    In  either 

case  there  was  much  di£B.culty  in  ascertaining  what  extent  of  land  was  taken 

up  by  each  renter.     Owing  to  the  hardship  caused  to  poor  people  by  renting, 

the  hulluk&val  was  abolished  in  Fasli  1254,  when,  by  Bule  54  of  the 

hukumnftmS,  the  ryots  were  permitted  to  take  up  waste  lands  for  grass  to 

an  extent  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  their  patkat,  so  that  at  the  time  of 

Mr.  Brett's  administration  the  latter  tax,  under  the  name  of  GhautSI  pulrari, 

alone  remained.    For  a  few  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  HukumnSma 

of  Fasli  1254  it  was  held  that  the  assessment  of  the  lands  taken  up  for  grass 

should  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  assessment  of  such  patkat  lands  when 

cultivated ;  but  subsequently  it  was  ordered  that  the  exUnt  of  the  former 

should  not  exceed  the  extent  of  the  latter  and  should  pay  one-fourth  of  the 

faisal  assessment. 

Yin.  In  the  Denkanikdta  Taluk  a  tax  called  Alamhddi  pulvari  existed 
in  the  five  karais  of  Pikkili,  Nfitr&mp&laiam,  Anchitti,  Atharanai  and  Malai- 
halli.  It  was  a  tax  on  the  privilege  of  grazing  cattle  in  the  jungles 
bordering  on  the  KftvSri  near  Alamb&di,  a  village  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  in  the  Coimbatore  District.  The  renter  levied  a  grazing  tax  on  cattle 
brought  there  for  pasture  from  the  neighbouring  taluks,  especially  those  of 
the  Maisur  province. 

IX.  Baltarugu. — The  resident  ryots  in  the  above  five  karais  (Bitth- 
mans,  Masalmans,  Ysdars,  shepherds  in  the  jungles.  Christians,  Kaiaga- 
puj&ris  and  Totis  excepted),  paid  a  grazing  tax  called  Bftltarugu  direct  to 
Government  at  the  rate  of  Bs.  8-14-6  for  100  or  As.  1-5  per  head  of  homed 
cattle  for  a  year.  Ploughing  bullocks,  gulis  or  stallion  bulls,  and  calves 
were  exempt  from  the  tax. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  six  descriptions  of  pulvari  mentioned  above  the 
remaining  three,  viz.,  Faisal  Pulvari  and  TrijS  Pulvari  in  Bssiptir,  ftc,  aad 
Ohautai  Pulvari  in  the  Bfilftghftt  existed  till  the  introduction  of  the  new 
settlement 
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Freth  TaxM  impoted. — In  1860  an  Imperial  income  tfea  was  imposed  owing 
to  financial  embarrassments  consequent  on  the  mutiny  of  1 857.  The  motarpha 
was  abolished  under  Act  XYIII  of  1861,  which  imposed,  in  lieu  thereof,  a 
license  tax  on  incomes  below  the  minimum  limit  taxable  under  the  Income 
Tax  Act  aforementioned. 

In  1860  a  Stamp  Act  was  enacted,  imposing  duties  on  various  kinds  of 
documents. 

In  Fasli  1269  a  road-cess  at  3  pies  in  a  rupee  of  the  land  assessment  was 
imposed  on  all  lands  the  assessments  of  which  were  reduced. 

General. — ^In  1858  a  Deputy  Director  was  appointed  for  the  Salem  and 
Triehinopoly  Districts.  The  demarcation  of  lands  and  villages  was  imder- 
taken,  and  in  1860  a  survey  was  begun  on  scientific  principles.  These  steps 
were  preliminaries  to  the  new  revenue  settlement,  which,  with  the  new  survey 
measurements,  was  introduced  into  the  district  in  Fasli  1281  and  succeeding 
faslis. 

In  1856  the  Collector's  Office  was  supplied  with  a  Press,  and  in  1857  the 
District  Gbzette  was  started. 

Two  agricultural  exhibitions  were  held,  one  in  1857  and  another  in  1859. 

Adminittratwe  Changes. — In  1854  the  Postal  Department  was  taken  off 
the  Collector's  hands.  This  was  followed  soon  after  by  the  transfer  of  all 
public  works  to  the  Public  Works  Department  in  July  1857,  and  of  the 
forests  to  the  Conservancy  Department  from  Fasli  1268. 

This  afforded  considerable  relief  to  the  Collector.  A  still  more  important 
change  was  introduced,  affecting  the  position  of  the  Collector  and  Magistrate, 
and  of  all  Bevenue  officers  indudingTahsildars,  in  1859  when  a  separate  Police 
force  was  organized  under  Act  24  of  1859.  The  Tahsildars  being  relieved 
of  all  police  duties,  which  had  hitherto  formed  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  work,  Gk>vemment  considered  that  their  number  might  be  reduced. 
Qovemment  were  further  of  opinion  that  the  revenue  establishments  of  the 
several  districts  should  be  organized  on  a  imiform  scale.  Mr.  C.  Pelly,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  was  charged  with  the  special  duty.  The 
number  of  the  taluks  was  reduced  from  14  to  9,  at  which  figure  they  now 
stand.  The  Taluk  and  Huzur  establishments  were  organized  on  a  new  scale. 
The  Tahsildars  were  created  Magistrates.  The  Tahsildars  of  HostLr,  Dhar- 
mapuri,  Trichengode,  TirupattLr,  and  Salem  were  allowed  assistants,  called 
Deputy  Tahsildars,  at  Denkanikota,  Pennfigaram,  Sankagiri,  VSniambfidi, 
B&dp^,  and  Omalur  respectively.  It  was  ordered  that  simultaneously  with 
the  organisation  of  the  new  Police  the  new  Taluk  establishments  should  be 
entertained.  All  these  changes  were  made  in  1860  and  1861.  In  1859  a 
new  class  of  officer  was  created,  called  Deputy  Collector,  with  powers 
equal  to  those  of  Assistant  Collectors.  In  1860  the  Board  insisted  on  the 
Collector's  head-quarters  being  removed  from  Hosilr  to  Salem. 

These  changes  necessitated  a  revision  of  the  l)harges  of  the  Divisional 
Officers.  The  result  was  that  the  Collector  was  located  at  Salem,  with  the 
charge  of  Salem  and  AttOr ;  the  Sub-Collector  at  Hosur,  with  the  charge  of 
HosCbr,  Dharmapuri  and  Erishnagiri;  the  Head  Assistant  Collector  at 
TirupatOr,  with  charge  of  TirupattLr  and  t)'ttankarai ;  and  the  GFeneral  charge 
Deputy  Collector  at  NSmakal,  in  charge  of  Nftmakal  and  Trichengode. 
These  arrangements  still  continue  unchanged. 

With  regard  to  the  Head  Assistant  it  must  be  observed  that  hitherto  he 
had  no  particular  charge  or  head-quarters  fixed  for  him.    The  Collector 
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used  to  giye  him  charge  of  what  taluks  he  thought  proper,  and  reduced  or 
extended  his  chaige  at  his  discretion.  For  instance,  in  some  years  the 
Head  Assistant  had  charge  of  Attflr  and  Krishnagiii  with  head-quarters 
at  Salem ;  in  others  he  had  charge  of  Dharmapuri  or  Tenkaraikdttai  with 
head-quarters  at  the  latter  place;  and,  in  1852,  Mr.  Phillips  entirely 
deprived  the  Head  Assistant  of  any  independent  charge.  In  1855 
Mr.  Brett  put  Nfr.  Greeme,  the  then  Head  Assistant,  in  charge  of  TirupatOr 
and  Krishnagiri  with  head-quarters  at  the  latter  place,  whence  they  were 
peimanently  transferred  to  the  former  station  in  1859. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  an  uneventful  period. 

Messbs.  AnBUTHiroTT  AND  PocHnr. 

The  Honorable  D.  Arbuthnott  was  Collector  from  the  28ih  March  1862  to 
the  1 4th  January  1867,  and  Mr.  C.  N.  Pochin  from  the  15th  January  1867 
to  the  26th  August  1870,  the  date  of  his  death. 

The  period  had  already  commenced  when  the  districts  ceased  to  have 
peculiar  rules  of  their  own  for  revenue  management,  and  administration  is 
now  regulated  by  circular  orders  from  the  Board  of  Bevenue,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  what  are  termed  the  ''  Board's  Standing  Orders." 

The  principal  changes  introduced  by  these  circulars,  and  the  few  matters 
of  local  importance  which  occurred  during  this  period,  will  be  noticed 
below. 

Demarcation  and  Survey. 

As  already  stated,  the  demarcation  of  fields  and  village  boundaries  had 
commenced,  and  was  conducted  by  officers  of  a  special  department,  of 
which  the  Director  of  Revenue  Settlement  was  the  head.  Their  work  in  the 
district  was  conducted  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  an  officer  called 
the  Deputy  Director  of  Bevenue  Settlement. 

Subjoined  are  the  rules  under  which  the  demarcation  was  made. 

The  subordinates  of  the  special  department  prepared  and  gave  to 
Kamams  what  were  called  '^  land  registers,"  in  which  the  extent  of  each 
demarcated  field  is  roughly  estimated,  and  the  fields  or  portions  thereof  as 
per  paimaish  accounts  contained  in  or  composing  it,  were  given.  The 
survey  of  the  demarcated  fields  and  the  classification  of  their  soUs,  in  view  to 
ascertain  their  exact  area  and  fix  assessments  on  scientific  principles,  were 
yet  to  come  at  a  distant  date ;  but  the  land  register  was  then  prepared  and 
g^ven  to  Eamams  with  the  special  object  of  preparing  the  lands  for  those 
measures.  The  demarcation  was  completed  in  all  the  villages  of  the  district 
by  September  1862.  It  was  ordered  that  in  villages  in  which  the  demarca- 
tion was  completed,  darakhfists  and  relinquishments  should  be  made  so  as 
to  correspond  with  the  demarcated  fields  as  entered  in  the  land  register. 
The  general  result  was  that  when,  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  the  settle- 
ment came  to  be  introduced,,  and  with  it  the  areas  of  the  demarcated  fields, 
as  ascertained  by  a  scientific  survey,  made  known  and  adopted  in  the  accountBi 
the  lands  occupied  by  the  ryots  were  brought  into  accord  with  the  demarca- 
tion boundaries.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  interim  between 
the  completion  of  the  demarcation  and  the  introduction  of  the  setdemsnt 
was  a  period  of  confusion  in  the  accounts.  If  a  demarcated  field  consiBied, 
say,  of  two  assessed  paimaish  fields  or  portions  of  thezii,  the  extent  of  'A, 
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when  giren  on  darakhast,  was  to  be  entered  roughly  aoeording  to  the  land 
register,  while  the  asseesment  was  to  be  entered,  according  to  the  paimaish, 
eeyarallj  for  its  component  parts.  This  state  of  things  still  obtains  in 
villages  whidb  were  demarcated,  but  subsequently  excluded  from  the  openu- 
tions  of  the  survey  or  settlement. 

A¥hen  the  demarcation  was  first  introduced  the  Board  strictly  ordered 
that  no  sub-division  of  field  so  defined  should  be  permitted  for  the  purpose 
of  dankhSst ;  it  was,  however,  subsequently  discovered  that  some  of  the 
£^ds  were  too  large,  and  the  Collector,  in  his  circular  dated  9th  October 
1 863,  permitted  such  fields  to  be  sub-divided  down  to  a  minimnm  extent  of 
5  acres. 

As  the  demarcation  progressed  the  survey  was  commenced  by  officers  of 
another  department,  of  which  the  Superintendent  of  Bevenue  Survey  was  the 
head. 

The  extent  of  each  demarcated  field  was  surveyed  according  to  what  is 
generally  termed  **  a  field  survey.'*  There  was  a  boundary  survey  of  the 
villages  besides.  Some  of  the  villages  or  portions  of  them  were  excluded 
from  the  survey  if  they  were  situate  in  hilly  or  jungly  parts.  Maps  were 
prepared  and  lithographed  for  portions  included  in  both  the  field  or 
boundary  surveys ;  but  the  introduction  of  the  survey  areas  was  postponed 
so  as  to  come  into  force  simultaneously  with  the  new  settlement  rates.  In 
the  Talaghat  taluks  the  Survey  Department  clubbed  several  small  villages 
together  to  form  one  village,  and  mapped  them  out  accordingly  for  purposes 
of  revenue  accounts ;  while  in  a  few  cases,  where  an  old  village  consisted  of 
a  number  of  hamlets,  or  was  too  extensive,  they  divided  it  into  two  villages, 
with  a  separate  map  for  each  division. 

SHU, — The  Shevaroy  Hills  were  now  growing  in  importance.  In  G.O. 
Shentfoys  dated  4th  April  1860  Government  directed  that  all  allot* 

ments  for  farming  purposes  on  the  Shevaroys  should  be 
sold  by  auction.  In  1868,  when  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  adjudication  of 
daims  to  waste  lands,  special  rules  were  framed  by  Government  for  the  sale  of 
nnasaessed  waste  lands  on  these  hills,  which  were  communicated  with  G.O. 
dated  11th  May  1868.  These  rules,  with  such  modifications  as  have  been 
subsequently  made,  are  now  in  force.  All  lands,  other  than  those  applied  for 
by  the  Malai&liB,  are  sold  under  these  rules  without  any  upset  price,  and 
title-deeds  given  to  the  successful  bidders,  subject,  however,  to  an  annual 
assessment  of  one  rupee  per  acre.  These  Waste  Land  Bules  cancelled  the 
Free-hold  Bules  of  1859,  which,  however,  were  replaced,  under  Board's 
circular  dated  3rd  September  1863,  by  the  Bedemption  Bules,  which  are 
applicable  to  lands  both  on  the  hills  and  in  the  plains.  The  survey  of  the  coffee 
estates,  commenced  some  time  before,  was  completed  in  1864  and  separate 
maps  were  prepared  for  them.  The  OoUector,  Mr.  Arbuthnott,  and  the  Survey 
Officer,  Mr.  Beaumont,  obtained  the  signatures  of  the  proprietors  to  the  maps 
of  the  coffee  estates  in  admowledgment  of  the  correctness  of  the  areas 
given  in  them.  The  survey  brought  to  light  a  considerable  inorease  over 
the  areas  formerly  entered  in  their  pattas. 

In  1 866  Mr.  Arbuthnott  fixed  an  area  around  each  village  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  MalaiOlis  exclusively,  and,  in  view  to  prevent  aggression  on  the  part 
of  the  planters,  had  the  boundaries  of  these  areas  surveyed  and  demarcated. 
This  area  is  known  as  the  ''  village  green«"    With  this  survey  the  old 
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system  of  charging  tlie  Malaifilis  on  ploughs  and  hoes  appears  to  have  been 
discontinued,  and  thej  are  now  charged  at  one  rupee  per  acre  on  the 
extent  of  their  holdings.  The  lands  within  the  green  are  giyen  under  the 
ordinary  darakhfist  rules  to  the  MalaifiliSi  but  outside  it  they  are  sold 
under  the  special  Waste  Land  Rules  of  1863.  In  1870  the  Board,  on  a 
reference  made  by  the  Collector,  Mr.  Pochin,  decided  that,  where  the  lands 
within  the  green  are  all  occupied,  and  the  Malaifilis  require  more  lands  for 
cultiyation,  lands  outside  the  limits  may  be  given  them,  under  the  ordinary 
darakhfist  rules.  In  1871  it  was  discovered  that  the  planters  tried  to  get 
lands  outside  the  green  by  making  the  Malaifilis  first  apply  for  it,  thereby 
evading  the  Waste  Land  Bules.  The  Board  then  ordered  that  if  there  was 
reason  to  suspect  that  a  Malaifili  was  applying  for  lands  outside  the  green 
on  account  of  the  planters,  the  patta  might  be  refused.  The  above  rules 
now  obtain  with  reference  to  lands  on  the  Shevaroys. 
Next  in  importance  are  the  YSlagiri  and  JavSdi  Hills  in  the  TirupatOr 

Taluk.     In   1865  the  Gollector  gave  a  patta  to    one 
J  ^Si^SSlfl  Hussain  Saheb,  who  applied  for  some  lands  for  coffee 

cultivation  on  these  hills,  at  one  rupee  an  acre.    The 
Collector  evidently  thought  that  the  old  rules  relating  to  the  Shevaroys  still 
applied  to  these  hills.    The  Board  and  Government'  directed  that  lands 
applied  for  for  planting  coffee  should  be  sold  under  the  rules  applicable  to 
imassessed  waste  lands  in  the  low  country.     In  Board's  Proceedings  dated 
27th  October  1868  it  was  ordered  that  forest  reserves  should  be  formed  on 
these  hills,  but  the  Collector  and  the  Conservator  were  enjoined  to  make  a 
liberal  allowance  for  cultivation  by  Malai&Us.     The  area  to  be  reserved  for 
the  latter  was  to  be  double  that  under  cultivation  at  that  time,  plus  a  liberal 
margin  for  increase,  the  Forest  Department  having,  however,  the  privilege 
of  removing  timber  on  the  latter  reserve.    It  was  further  ordered  that  the 
privilege,  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Malaifilis,  of  cutting  firewood  for  village 
use,  and  small  timber  for  sheds  and  houses,  and  of  grazing  cattle  in  the 
smaller  jungles  as  usual,  should  not  be  interfered  with. 
In  1863  the  following  important  rules  were  passed  by  the  Board : — 
I.  Bules  for  the  redemption  of  land  assessment  (Board's  Circnlais 
dated  drd  and  12th  September  1863). 
n.  The  darakhfist  roles  (Boaj?d's  Circular,  9th  September  1863). 
m.  Bules  for  the  proper  administration  of  Local  Funds  (Circular, 

6th  November  1863). 
IV.  Bules  for  the  sale  of  unassessed  waste  lands  (Board's  Ciroolar, 

27th  April  1863). 
Y.  Bules  for  making  over  mined  tanks  to  private  parties  for  repair 
at  their  own  expense,  on  a  special  rate'  of  assessment  payable 
for  the  lands  belonging  to  the  fiyakat  (Circular,  13th  January 
1863). 
These  rules,  as  modified  by  subsequent  orders,  are  stiU  in  force. 
In  the  same  year  the  Board,  in  their  circular  dated  1 9th  June  1863, 
stated  that,  where  the  state  of  any  of  the  irrigation  works  is  such  as  to 


1  G.O.,  dated  24th  July  1866. 

*  The  spedal  rate  was  fixed  at  Bapeee  2-8-0  per  acre  imdar  Board*!  IVooeedings  dated 
Snd  November  1868. 
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throw  la^ds  dassed  as  naBJa  oat  of  cultivation,  steps  should  be  taken  to 
reduce  the  assessment  from  nanja  to  piinja.  Under  this  rule  and  another 
circular  subsequently  passed,  lands  under  breached  tanks  are  freely  given 
ou  punja  assessment.  In  1865*  the  Board  issued  a  fresh  circular  regarding 
the  annual  remissions  to  be  granted  at  jamfibandi  on  account  of  waste, 
ahSvi,  &c. 

In  this  order  the  discretion  of  granting  remissions  for  punja  waste, 
allowed  to  Collectors  by  order  of  Government  dated  16th  March  1860,  but 
which  was  never  actually  exercised  ever  since  the  order  of  1859,  was  with- 
drawn, and  it  was  directed  that  remissions  of  assessment  on  unirrigated 
lands  should  be  granted,  on  a  report  made  to  and  sanction  obtained  from 
the  Board  of  Bevenue,  in  very  exceptional  years  only. 

As  regards  nanja  shftvi,  remissions  for  partial  loss  of  crop  were  to  be 
granted  in  districts  which  had  not  been  re-assessed  by  the  Settlement 
Department.     In  other  respects  the  order  of  1860  held  good. 

Formerly,  when  a  well  was  sunk  in  dry  land,  tirwajfisti  was  charged  if 
the  weU  was  within  50  yards  of  a  river  or  channel  bund,  but,  in  their 
circular  dated  6th  April  1866,  the  Board  reduced  the  distance  from  60  to  10 
ycurds.  They  also  g^ve  permission  to  erect  pikotas,  &c.,  on  banks  or  bunds 
of  irrigation  works,  provided  no  public  or  private  interests  were  thereby 
injured,  and  fixed  the  charge  for  irrigation  in  such  cases  at  three-fourths  of 
the  ordinary  1£rwaj&sti. 

In  letter  No.  76,  dated  2nd  May  1864,  the  Collector  reported  that,  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  it  had  been  made  a  rule  in  the  district  to  grant  well 
garden  lands,  lying  waste  from  causes  such  as  want  of  sufficient  water  in  the 
wells,  or  the  lands  being  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
villages,  or  the  badness  of  the  soil,  &c.,  on  punja  assessment  after  careful 
inquiry.  Under  this  system  the  Collector  hoped  that  the  whole  garden 
extent  lying  waste  would  be  gradually  brought  under  punja  cultivation  and 
classed  under  that  grade.  The  Board  on  this  letter  passed  the  following 
order :  — 

**  (1.)  All  waste  well  lands  should  be  given  at  the  appropriate  punja 
rates  to  the  applicants. 

**  (2.)  All  well  lands  will,  as  a  rule,  be  classed  as  punja  at  the  revision  of 
the  settlement  now  in  progress ;  but,  pending  its  introduction,  the  Collector 
is  authorized  to  adopt  the  same  principle  in  any  case  in  which  he  finds  relief 
from  present  assessment  to  be  necessary.  As  a  general  rule,  for  well 
cultivation,  the  highest  punja  rate  in  the  village,  with  a  TniniTninn  of  one 
rupee  per  acre,  will  be  appropriate." 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Collector  and  the  Board  the  Government, 
in  G.O.  No.  1458,  dated  1st  July  1867,  directed  that  all  garden  lands  in  the 
Talagh&t  Division  should  be  classed  as  punja.  The  entire  extent  of  garden 
lands  was  Acres  13,388*5,  assessed  at  Bupees  58,828-6-4,  of  which  Acres 
472-29-6,  assessed  at  Rupees  1,968-8-1 1,  were  unoccupied.  Of  the  remainder. 
Acres  2,894-25-10,  assessed  at  Bs.  7,863-15-11,  were  simply  transferred  to  the 
punja  head  from  '^  garden  "  without  any  reduction  of  assessment.  Acres 
10,080-25-0  were  transferred  to  punja  with  a  reduction  of  assessment  to  the 
amount  of  Es.  16,007-14-3,  this  reduction  being  effected  by  reducing  all  the 


^  Boord'B  Giroolar,  lit  November  1866. 
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rates  above  4  rupees  to  that  limit.  From  tliis  time  garden  lands 'ceased  to 
appear  as  a  separate  head  in  the  accounts,  and,  as  nanja  bSghSjat  had 
become  extinct  with  the  introduction  of  the  taram  kammi,  there  remained 
only  two  descriptions  of  cultivated  lands,  viz.,  punja  and  nanja,  which 
continue  to  the  present  day. 

In  Board's  circular,  dated  27th  November  1865,  the  continuance  of 
'^  Sukhavfiffl  remissions  "  under  the  KSvSri  channels  was  sanctioned,  until  the 
revision  of  assessment  should  be  completed,  on  the  ground  that  those  lands 
did  not  share  in  the  taram  kammi  of  1859.  Compensation  was  also  ordered 
to  be  g^ven  to  the  proprietors  of  lands  on  account  of  their  having  paid  full 
assessment  from  Fasli  1269. 

Taxsi. — ^As  abeadj  stated,  when  the  taram  kammi  was  made,  a  road-oess  at 
three  pies  in  the  rupee  was  imposed  on  lands  the  assessment  of  which  was 
reduced.  This  rate  was,  however,  imposed  bj  mistake,  Government  having 
ordered  the  cess  to  be  levied  at  2  per  cent.,  which  is  nearer  to  four  pies  than 
to  three  pies.  The  mistake  was  discovered  in  FasU  1274,  when,  by  order  of 
the  Board,  the  cess  was  raised  to  four  pies. 

In  1866  an  Act  was  passed,  legalizing  the  cess  at  six  pies  in  the  rupee  on 
all  lands  in  occupation,  under  whatever  tenure  held.  This  new  rate  came 
into  force  from  Fasli  1276,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  from  January  1867. 

The  Motarpha  tax  had,  as  we  have  seen  above,  been  abolished  under  Act 
XVlll  of  1861 ;  as  a  consequence  of  this.  Government  ordered  that  the 
pSshkash  of  the  mittas  should  be  pennanently  reduced  by  the  amount 
hitherto  credited  to  it  from  the  collections  of  motarpha  made  by  Government 
in  the  Jftri  estates.  A  similar  reduction  was  made  from  the  pdshkash  of 
the  three  P&laiapats  in  the  HosOr  Taluk  as  foUows  (vide  G.O.,  2nd  August 
1868) :— 


Name  of  the  P&laiapat. 

Fonner  Psahkaah. 

Heduoed  Peahkaah, 

B&gallkr         

Shdlagiri 

Ankuflagizi 

B8.      A.    p. 
6,370  10    0 
6,629  12    9 
7,940  13    4 

R8.      A.      p. 

5,554  12    6 
4,819  14  10 
7,190  10    6 

In  Board's  Proceedings  dated  4th  January  and  14th  March  1866,  the 
renting  out  of  avenue  trees  in  the  Salem  District  was  sanctioned.  The  Sub- 
Collector,  Mr.  Thomas,  had  previously  rented  them  out  on  his  own  authority 
in  his  division  in  the  previous  year.    Mr.  Arbuthnott,  when  requesting  the 

Board's  permission  to  rent  them  out,  did  not  explain  to 

195^a?^^*''^"    *^®™  *^**  ^'-  ^^  ^^  assured  the  villagers  who  planted 

them  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  the  usufruct ;  *  the 
avenues  ever  since  continue  to  be  rented  out,  and  their  proceeds  credited  to 
Local  Funds. 

On  the  25th  April  1866  the  Board  sanctioned  the  renting  of  the  POnga- 
xnaram  topes.  ^ 

The  Income  Tax  Act  was  abolished  from  the  1st  August  1865,  having 
obtained  for  five  years.  In  1869,  however,  the  License  and  Income  Taxes 
were  again  imposed.  In  the  same  year  Government  sanctioned  the 
imposition  of  prohibitoiy  assessmesats  in  cases  of  cultivation  of  assessed  or 
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vnaasefifled  waste  lands  without  darakhSst,'  or  when  the  lands  reseired  for 
Tillage  common  are  cultirated  without  permission. 

In  1867  an  Act  was  passed,  imposing,  for  the  first  time,  a  stamp  duty  on 
rsyenue  petitions  and  magisterial  complaints.  In  1869  the  Btaoxp  Act 
was  re-enacted,  and  in  1870  the  present  Court  Fees  Act  was  passed. 

During  Mr.  Arbuthnott's  collectorate  the  establishments,  both  HuzQr 

and  Taluk,  sanctioned  according  to  Mr.  Felly's  scale,  were 
fr^^jQg^^n!^^    again    revised  and  placed  on  an  efficient  footing  by 

increasing  the  number  and  salaries  of  the  public  servants. 
The  establishments  as  then  revised  continue  to  the  present  time.  Bepeated 
efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  status  of  Bevenue  Inspectors,  but 
hitherto  without  effect. 

On  the  27th  November  1862  Government  sanctioned  a  Deputy  Tahsildar 
for  the  Shevaroy  Hills,  from  which  date  the  Special  Deputy  Collector  was 
withdrawn  from  the  hills. 

In  the  same  year  the  appointment  of  two  additional  Sub-Magistrates  was 
sanctioned,  one  for  the  town  of  Salem  and  the  other  for  the  Paramathi 
Division  of  the  Nftmakal  Taluk.  In  1865  a  Sub-Magistrate  was  sanctioned 
for  the  Hardr  Division  of  the  tTttankarai  Taluk. 

In  1864  two  important  Acts  were  enacted  by  the  Madras  Gbvemment, 
viz.,  (1)  Act  n  of  1864,  for  the  Eecovery  of  Arrears  of  Bevenue,  and 
(2)  Act  m  of  1864,  *'  The  Abkfiri  Act."  These  Acts  were  followed  by 
an  equally  important  Act  in  the  succeeding  year,  viz.,  the  Bent  Becovery 

Act. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Collector  of  Coimbatore,  in  1864,  the  Board 

requested  Collectors  to  take  steps  for  the  formation  of  village  topes  or 

parks  by  the  aid  of  local  Jungle  Conservancy  Funds  and  the  joint  labour  of 

villagers.    The  intention  was  that  the  lands  so  reserved  and  planted  should 

be  registered  in  the  accounts  of  public  topes,  a  joint,  or  samudftyam,  patta 

being  issued  in  the  name  of  the  village  communily,  and  should  be  entrusted 

for  care  and  maintenance  to  the  villagers  for  their  common  use  and  benefit. 

This  order  was  simply  reproduced  in  the  District  Oazette  of  20th 
August  1864,  but  nothing  was  done  on  it  until  Mr.  Price  was  appointed 
Sub-Collector  in  1866.  Mr.  Price  gave  particular  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  a  number  of  topes  were  formed  in  the  sub-division  taluks  for  which 
pattas  now  stand  in  the  names  of  villagers  free  of  assessment. 

In  connection  with  this  it  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  H.  8.  Thomas,  when 
Sub-Collector  of  the  district,  initiated  the  planting  of  Government  topes 
from  Jungle  Conservancy  Funds.  His  example  was  soon  followed  by  other 
officers,  so  that  at  present  there  are  a  large  number  of  Government  topes  in 
every  taluk.    The  proceeds  of  these  topes  are  credited  to  Jungle  Conser- 

vancy  Funds. 

Fasli  1275  (1866)  was  a  bad  year  owing  to  the  failure  of  rains.  In  the 
beginning  of  1276  prices  rose  to  famine  rates,  and  considerable  distress  was 
felt  among  the  poorer  classes  for  want  of  food.  Owing  to  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Arbuthnott  relief-works  were  opened  in  aU  the  taluks  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  distressed.    The  Belief  Committee  at  Madras  provided  the 


1  Daxakbist  was  pnctically  al>oliahed  in  1874.    The  custom  still  snrvives  more  because 
the  ryots  do  not  know  that  it  is  onneoessary  than  for  any  other  retson. 

67 
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Collector  with  funds  to  open  kanji-houBes  for  the  weakly  and  aged  among 
the  distressed  people.  Private  <^rity  also  freely  came  forward  to  assist 
the  humane  measures  of  the  Collector  and  the  Conmiittee.  The  distress, 
however,  f ortimately  did  not  last  long ;  the  north-east  monsoons  of  Fasli 
1276  brought  abundant  rains  and  the  oountiy  soon  returned  to  its  normal 
condition. 

In  Fasli  1265  six  villages  of  the'Tirupatflr  Taluk,  situated  on  the  east  of 
the  Javftdi  Hills,  were  transferred  to  the  South  Arcot  District. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  scene  of  district  history,  the  period  of 
Mr.  Longley's  collectorate,  the  chief  events  of  which  were  the  introduction 
of  the  new  settlement  and  the  Great  Famine. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Longley  took  charge  of  the  district  on  the  lOth  October  1870. 
His  arrival  synchronised  with  a  most  important  event  in  district  history.  The 
settlement  had  been  in  progress  for  some  years,  and,  at  the  moment  when 
Mr.  Longley  took  charge,  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  classification  and 
assessment  of  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  lands  of  the  district  was  wrong,  and 
that  the  whole  should  be  revised  in  the  interests  of  Government.  This  will 
therefore  be  a  fitting  place  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Bevenue 
Settlement  now  in  force,  which  must  be  treated  at  some  length,  as  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  event  concerning  the  district  since  the  advent  of 
British  rule. 

We  have  seen  above  how  the  well-intentioned  efforts  of  Bead  and  his 
coadjutors  had  resulted  in  failure,  their  estimate  of  what  the  land  could  carry 
having  proved  fallacious,  and  a  hindrance  to  progress  and  prosperity.    The 
first  twenty  years  of  the  century  saw  the  downfall  of  the  S^amindSri  system, 
owing,  chiefly,  to  the  land  assessment  being  too  heavy ;  and  the  next  thirty 
years  saw  the  working  of  the  kaul  system  by  which,  indirectly,  a  remedy 
had  been  applied  to  the  existing  evil.    From  1853  to  1859  Mr.  Brett's  TIfram- 
kammi  was  brought  into  force  and  greatly  alleviated  the  condition  of  the 
people.    The  relief,  however,  being  of  the  nature  of  a  percentage  reduction, 
left  existing  inequalities  untouched,  and  there  was  still  scope  for  effort  in 
this  direction.    It  was  about  the  time  when  Mr.  Brett's  valuable  labours  in 
this  matter  commenced  that  the  question  of  revising  the  assessment  aU 
over  the  Presidency  was  taken  into  consideration.      The  same  failing  whidi 
attended  Bead's  efforts  had  prevailed  generally  elsewhere,  probably  owing 
to  analogous  causes ;  for  Bead's  great  error,  and  to  this  he  was  prompted  by 
those  above  him,  was  that  he  continually  referred  back  to  what  the  district 
had  paid  in  Tipu's  time,  and  his  efforts  were  generally  directed  so  as  to  make 
his  results  square  with  those  of  Tipu's  administration ;  as  if  the  precedent 
of  a  tyrant's  rule  was  any  guid^  to  be  followed  by  British  offioers,  whose 
one  purpose  it  should  have  been  to  ascertain,  without  reference  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  former  rule,  what  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land  produce  was, 
and  to  frame  their  estimate  according  to  the  capabilities  of  the  land,  the 
assessment  so  arrived  at  not  being  raised  or  lowered  simply  because  it 
happened  to  be  lower  or  higher  than  the  rates  previously  in  force.^    The 


^  Theee  are  the  very  principles  enunciated  by  Goyernment,  wtU  Selectians  from  tfao 
Records  of  the  liadras  Government,  No.  LXV,  page  280,  where  it  is  laid  dawn  •» 
follows :  "  Government  cannot  oondude  thiB  order  without  making  sotne  xemarka,  whidi « 
penual  of  the  papers  recorded.,at  the  head  of  these  Ftoeeedings  shows  to  be  not  mcalM 
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error  so  committed  by  Bead  has  pervaded  the  whole  system  of-  Bevenue 
Settlement  since  his  time,  as  the  officers  concerned  were  continually  arguing 
from  the  past  as  to  what  pecimiary  burthen  the  district  could  bear  in  the 
future ;  and  as  Bead  referred  to  Tipu,  so  we  find  officers  in  later  years 
referring  back  to  Bead,  and  later  still  to  Mr.  Brett,  and  deducing  from  what 
was  borne  by  the  land  in  their  time  evidence  of  what  it  could  bear  in  later 
years.  In  the  one  case  they  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  that  Bead's  settle- 
ment collapsed  because  it  was  excessive,  and  in  the  other  that  if,  and 
undoubtedly  it  was  so,  the  lyots  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity  under 
Mr.  Brett's  reductions,  they  had  a  large  excess  in  their  holdings  practically 
rent  free,  which  enabled  them  to  bear  up  against  such  inequalities  or  cases 
of  over-assessment  as  survived  the  Taram-kammi;  and  as  the  areas  on  which 
the  latter  operated  were  those  fixed  at  Bead's  paimaish,  the  same  causes  had 
ope^ted  to  help  the  ryots  to  bear  up  against  excessive  taxation  in  Bead's 
time  also.  The  excess  on  measurement  was  in  some  taluks  found  to  be  as 
much  as  33  per  cent,  of  the  holdings,  and,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  ryots 
really  paid  only  two-thirds  of  the  reduced  assessment,  it  is  evident  that 
arguments  based  on  the  facility  with  which  the  Taram-kammi  rates  were 
borne  are  to  be  received  with  caution. 

The  position  when  the  revision  of  the  settlement  was  first  contemplated  is 
thus  deecribed  by  the  Board  of  Bevenue : — **  When  the  revision  of  the  assess- 
ment throughout  the  Presidency  was  undertaken  in  1855,  the  avowed 
expectation  was  that  there  would  be  a  large  sacrifice  of  existing  revenue. 
The  assessments  then  were,  as  a  rule,  too  high  for  the  ryots  to  pay  and 
prosper ;  and  there  were  anomalies  and  inequalities  in  almost  every  district 
repressive  of  agricultural  enterprise  and  prosperity.  It  was  then  determined, 
after  all  due  consideration,  that  the  demand  of  the  State  should  be  limited  to  a 
share  of  the  produce,  calculated  on  certain  established  principles.  This 
determination  of  the  share  of  the  State  was  not  influenced  by  any  considera- 
tion of  gain  or  loss  of  revenue,  but  by  the  conviction  of  its  necessity  in  order 
to  stimulate  extension  and  improvement  of  cultivation ;  to  admit  of  the 
aooumulation  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  ryots ;  to  lead  to  the  creation 
gradually  of  a  dass  of  landlords  between  the  Gbvemment  and  the  actual 
cultivators  of  the  soil ;  and  to  give  stability  to  the  land  revenue  and  content- 

for.  The  argnmeat  uaed  by  Mr.  (Goodrich  in  the  3rd  paragraph  of  his  letter  of  the  21gt 
December  last,  namely,  '  that  the  ptrnja  must  be  further  raised  to  make  its  burden  propor- 
tionate to  that  of  nanja '  is  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  settlement,  and 
iStas  the  Acting  Director  ought  not  to  have  ftdled  to  remark.  Whether  the  increase  in  the 
aflBessment  of  the  wet  lands  (21  per  cent,  in  the  northern  and  33  per  oent.  ui  the  southern) 
be  right  or  wrong,  it  cannot  influence  the  assesBment  on  the  dry  land,  which  must  be  fixed 
aooording  to  the  capabilitieB  of  dry  land,  not  the  capabilities  of  land  enjoying  the  advantage 
of  irrigation* 

<*  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  arguments  used  in  paragraph  9 :  the  present  assessment 
18  a  valuable  check  on  the  operations  of  the  new  settlement,  but  no  more.  The  value  of 
the  land  must  be  carefully  ascertained  on  the  principles  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  Council,  and  the  assessment  so  arrived  at  is  not  to  be  raised  or  lowered  simply  because 
it  happens  to  be  lower  or  higher  than  the  existing  assessment. 

**  Mr.  Banbury  would  do  well  to  ascertain  that  his  assistants  thoroughly  understand  the 
prindplee  of  the  settlement  system,  and  to  see  that  they  adhere  to  those  principles ;  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  half  net  value  of  the  land  in  any  district  calculated  according  to  the 
rules,  irrespective  of  what  it  may  be  thought  that  a  district  can  or  cannot  pay,  is  one  of 
the  important  duties  of  subordinate  settlement  officers.'^ 
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ment  to  the  people.  In  thoee  districts  in  which  settlements  based  on  these 
principles  haye  been  introduced,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  the  State 
and  the  people  have  hirgely  gained ;  cultivation  has  rapidly  increased ;  the 
revenue  is  paid  with  ease  and  regularity;  thecucumstanoesof  the  agricultoml 
community  have  manifestly  improved;  and  the  State  has  also  indirectly 
benefited,  not  merely  by  the  greater  production  and  consumption  of  taxed 
articles,  but  also  by  being  enabled  to  throw  on  the  people  burdens  which 
hitherto  devolved  exclusively  on  itself/' 

The  classification  and  demarcation  had  been  in  progress  from  1861,  but  it 
was  not  until  October  1865  that  the  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  theTalag^t 
was  ready  for  submission.  The  officer  charged  with  the  tasik  was  Mr.  B.  E. 
Puckle. 

Formaium  of  Ihrams. 

The  first  step  in  the  settlement  was  to  form  the  'tarams'  or  'dasses,' 
though  the  latter  word  is  somewhat  inappropriate  as  applied  to  the 
taram ;  for,  in  settiement  terminology,  it  signifies  something  else.  Thus 
the  *  classes '  of  the  soils  according  to  the  settlement  cjrpher  code  *  were  the 
divisions  of  the  soil  into  (1)  'permanentiy  improved'  or  gardens,  of  two 
'  sorts ';  (2)  black  day,  loam  and  sand,  and  (3)  red  day  of  the  loamy  and 
sandy  kinds,  each  variety  of  the  black  and  red  soils  being  divided  into  three 
*  sorts,'  vis.,  good,  ordinary,  and  inferior.  The  '  classes '  and  '  sorts '  were 
represented  by  numbers,  and,  according  to  their  supposed  relative  fertility, 
were  arranged  as  *  tarams.'  According  to  the  settiement  cypher  there  is  a 
dass  of  soil  not  represented  in  this  district,  oonsbting  of  '  idands  and  other 
alluvial  deposits,'  which  was  represented  by  the  figure  '  1.'  The  'perma- 
nentiy  improved '  soils  are  inferior  to  these  and  are  known  as  dass  '  2.'  Now 
the  second  'sort'  of  'permanenfly  improved'  soil  was  denoted  by  the 
figure  *  2,'  and  the  first '  sort '  by  the  figure  *  1.'    These  were  written  thus : 

Glass.  Sort.  Qass.  Sort. 
2—1,        2  —  2 

or  rather  ought  to  be  so  written,  but,  to  increase  the  bewilderment  which 
the  study  creates,  they  are  generally  written  simply  2—1,  2 — 2.  This  is  the 
more  puzzling  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  report  to  explain  why  they  were  not 
written  1 — I  and  1 — 2,  and  it  is  only  from  other  sources  that  we  leam  that  the 
figure  '  1 ',  as  applied  to  the  '  dass,'  is  indicative  of  a  soil  not  existing  in  the 
district,  though  tiie  numbering  of  the  classes  has  been  maintained  as  if  it  did. 
Blackloamy  soil  (dass  4),  where  '  good '  (sort  I),  was  written  4 — 1.  Now  as 
r^;ards  fertility  in  wet  cultivation  the  soils  represented  by  the  sfaiblxdeths 
2—2  and  4 — 1  were  considered  to  be  equal.  They  therefore  formed  one 
'taram,'  the  latter  term  being  applied  to  a  unification  of  the  'dasses'and 
'sorts.'  It  is  neceesaryfor  the  district  officer  to  understand  how  the  tarams 
were  formed,  and,  as  it  is  practically  impossible  for  him  to  discover  this 
from  the  materials  available,  no  apology  is  needed  for  putting  the  f oimula 
in  an  intdligible  shape. 


1  Ho  Mr.  Arundel,  an  experienoed  aettlement  officer  of  Mr.  Puckle's  school,  terms  it 
His  monograph  on  the  working  of  the  Bevenae  Settlement  of  the  Madras  Fteridency 
liayiog  he^  printed  for  private  circulation  only,  I  have  not  considered  it  allowable  dse- 
where  to  quote  it  as  the  authority  for  some  suggestions  which  have  been  takeo  from  it.— 
H.LeF. 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  understood  that  when  we  speak  of  t^ram  4,  aa 
applied  to  irrigated  lands,  we  are  to  understand  that  the  said  taram  includes 
d — If  or  black  pure  day  of  a  good  sort;  6—1,  or  black  sandy  soil  of  a 
good  sort;  7 — 2,  or  red  loamy  clay  of  an  ordinary  sort;  and  8 — 1,  or  red 
Bsady  day  of  a  good  sort ;  all  these  soils  being,  for  the  purposes  of  wet 
oaltivationy  lumped  together  as  of  equal  productiveness  and  taxed  alike ! 
The  cjTpher  is  read  similarly  for  the  other  tarams.  Some  modification  in 
the  '  classes '  and  *  sorts '  was  introduced  at  the  penultimate  stage  of  the 
aetdement ;  but  it  is  not  worth  while  discussing  this  here,  as  it  has  been 
admitted,  or  rather  put  forward  as  a  matter  for  commendation,  by  the 
Director  of  Revenue  Settlement  that ''  the  broad  distinctions  between  day 
and  loam,  sand  and  gravd,  which  are  familiar  to  every  ryot  are  of  course 


1  To  be  consistent  the  first '  taram '  of  the  district  onght  to  be  nmnbered  *  2,'  f6r  if  the 
highest  class  of  soil  found  in  the  district  is  numbered  *  2 '  to  keep  in  harmony  with  tbe 
cypher  code  the  'taiam '  cofre^nding  to  it  ought  to  he  numbwtd  *2^  and  not  <  1.* 
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taken  into  account  in  classifying  the  lands,  as  are  also  local  conditions  in 
grouping  the  classes,  but  any  refinement  beyond  this  is  not  attempted/'  and 
another  able  Settlement  Officer  has  shown  that,  when  the  practical  work  of 
the  settlement  came,  the  theoretic  distinctions  were  modified  by  the  '  rule  of 
thumb.' 

Commutation  Ratei. 

The  next  step  in  settlement  work  is  to  ascertain  the  average  yield  of 
the  different  soils  and  turn  the  value  of  that  yield  into  money.  The 
latter  operation  is  of  vital  importance  as,  if  what  is  called  the  *  commutation 
rate '  is  fixed  too  high,  it  may  mean  ruin  to  the  ryot ;  while,  if  it  is  fixed 
too  low,  it  may  mean  '  loss  of  revenue,'  that  bugbear  which  has  been  the 
parent  of  the  most  fatal  measures  which  concerned  this  district.  It  is 
evident  that  if  the  commutation  rate  is  calculated  on  the  price  lists  of  the 
longest  series  of  years  available  this  course  will  be  the  fairest  and  least 
productive  of  possible  danger  to  the  ryot.  As  price  lists  for  years  beyond 
Fasli  1231  (1821-22)  were  not  available  Mr.  Puckle  calculated-  the  rate  on 
the  price  lists  of  FasHs  1231—1274,  and  valued  the  Harris  Eallam  of  24 
Madras  measures  at  10  annas  for  the  Talaghst,  and  9  annas  for  the  B&rah- 
mahal  and  BalOghfit.  The  gross  produce  was  then  commuted  into  money 
at  these  rates,  and  from  the  value  so  ascertained  15  per  cent,  in  the  TalaghSt 
and  20  per  cent,  in  the  Bftrahmahal  was  deducted  on  the  dry  soils  for  imfavor- 
able  seasons ;  from  the  remainder  the  cultivation  expenses  were  taken,  and 
the  balance  was  supposed  to  be  the  net  produce :  this  was  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  60  per  cent,  being  the  *  ryot's  share '  and  50  per  cent.,  less  ^  10 
per  cent,  for  uncultivable  portions  of  the  soil — ^banks,  rocks,  hedges,  ditches, 
&c. — was  the  Qovemment   share. 

Grouping, 

The  rates  of  assessment  calculated  as  above  were  influenced  by  another 
factor,  vi2.,  *  grouping,'  in  which  the  varying  sources  of  irrigation,  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  position  as  regards  markets,  lines  of  road,  &c.,  played 
their  part :  e.g.,  in  the  Talaghat  dry  lands  were  divided  into  three  groups. 
In  the  most  favored  group  the  full  rates  appropriate  to  taram  1  according 
to  the  above  calculation  were  imposed.  In  the  second  group  lands  of  the 
same  taram  were  charged  like  land  of  the  second  taram  in  the  first  group, 
and  so  in  the  third  group  lands  of  the  first  taram  were  taxed  at  the  same 
rate  as  lands  of  the  second  taram  in  the  second  group,  and  lands  of  the 
third  taram  in  the  first  group,  and  so  on  for  the  other  tarams. 

Cultwation  .Expensei. 

The  cultivation  expenses  were  calculated  for  an  acre  of  black  loamy  day, 
4 — I,  whether  irrigated  or  dry,  and  were  supposed  to  be  as  follows : — 
Talaghdt, — Wet  land  Eupees  9-4-0  ;  dry  land,  Bupees  4-12-0. 
JBdrahmahal  and  Baldghdt. — Wet  land,  Eupees  9-0-0 ;  dry  land,  Eupees 
8-12-0. 


Vol    LXV    Selec-        *  '^^^^^  deduction  Bounds  very  liljeral,  but,  as  Goveniinent  h*T« 
tionsfromtheRecords    themselves  observed,  '*  being  made  as  it  is  on  the  half  net,  it  is,  in 

ernmentf  pag?27?*'^'    ***^^'  ^^^  ^  ^^^  between  2  and  3  per  cent."  The  Govenunent  share 

is  practically  60  per  cent,  of  the  net  produce,  and  has  been  assumed 
lb,,  pp.  207.  aoe,  287.    g^OTally  to  be  so  both  by  the  Board  of  Kevenue  and  by  Govcmmtnt 
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The  difference  in  the  dry  lands  of  the  Northern  Division  is  heavy ;  but 
there  was  another  and  still  more  important  phase  of  this  calculation,  for,  as 
Mr.  PucUe  states,  **  the  cultivation  expenses  were  necessarily  considerably 
Vol.  Lxv.  Seieo-  modified  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  inferior  classes  of 
S*%e*Madra»^Go?^  soil."  Why  this  IS  neeessofy  is  not  stated,  but  is  left  to  be 
ernment.  page  10.  inferred.  Ordinarily,  eateris  paribus,  it  would  seem  that  it 
costs  as  much  to  cultivate  one  acre  as  another ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  the 
settlement  it  was  assumed  that  in  proportion  as  the  soil  became  inferior  in 
quality  it  became  cheaper  to  cultivate.  It  might  be  supposed  on  the 
contrary  that  it  would  cost  more ;  but  this  supposition  is  apparentiy  wrong, 
for  whereas  in  the  second  taram,  which  includes  class  4  sort  1  lands,  the 
full  Bupees  9-4-0  is  allowed  for  cultivating  an  acre  of  wet  land,  in  the  eighth 
taram  it  is  assumed  that  Bupees  3-6-0  suffice  for  the  same  purpose ;  so  with 
the  dry  lands  4 — 1  or  taram  3  is  credited  with  the  full  Rupees  4-12-0  as  culti- 
vation expenses,  while  in  taram  9  it  is  supposed  that  an  acre  can  be 
cultivated  for  Bupees  3-4-0.  The  difference  is  Bupees  5-14-0  in  wet  and 
Bupees  1-8-0  in  dry  lands.    For  ploughing  nothing  was  allowed  on  the 

supposition  that  "whoever  ploughs  the  land  receives 
the  straw  for  his  labor."  It  is  on  the  poorest  lands  that 
the  rotation  of  kambu  (first  crop)  and  dholl,  with  mochai  and  castor-oil 
seeds,  or  horsegram  (second  crop)  are  cultivated.  With  these  crops  there 
is  no  straw,  ^  and  some  allowance  therefore  should  be  made  for  ploughing 
expenses.  That  there  should  be  only  a  difference  of  2  annas  between  the 
cost  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  the  lowest  taram  in  wet  and  the  lowest  taram 
in  dry  lands  suggests  a  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  calculation.  In  the 
B&Ughftt  the  cost  of  cultivation  for  ragi  is  probably  higher  considerably 
than  the  figure  allowed,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  from  10  to  20  pairs  of 
bullocks  working  in  a  single  field,  and  the  land  is  ploughed  seven  times 
and  weeded  at  least  thrice.  Some  allowance  would  appear  to  be  the  more 
required  for  ploughing  as  the  profits,  if  any,'  of  cattie  breeding  are 
precarious :  within  two  years  two  cyclones '  almost  decimated  the  herds 
of  the  district ;  the  famine  swept  them  off  by  tens  of  thousands,  and 
of  late  years  cattie  disease  *  has  redoubled  in  virulence.  For  instance, 
in  one  month  in  1880,  the  Inamd&r  of  Panapalli,  in  the  HosQr  Taluk,  lost 
200  head  of  cattie  from  a  form  of  anthrax  or  black-leg.  The  question 
of  making  an  allowance  for  ploughing  in  calculating  the  cultivation 
expenses  is  one  regarding  which  both  practice  and  opinion  differ.    Thus, 

as  the  Director  of  Revenue  Settiement  observes,  in  some 

districts  ''  the  value  of  the  straw  has  been  set  off  against 

the  keep  of  bullocks,  the  two  itams  being  allowed  to  balance  each  other ; 


1  Kambn  straw  is  not  given  to  cattle :  in  the  height  of  the  famine,  when  the  cattle  were 
dying  for  want  of  food,  the  kamba  straw  was  taken  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  as  a  last 
reeonrce ;  bat  this  is  no  precedent  from  which  it  can  be  argued  that  kambu  straw  is  good 
for  fodder.    Ab  a  rule  it  is  employed  for  thatching  only. 

2  The  ryots  in  the  B&l&ghAt  and  in  the  Kavdri  jungles  of  Dharmapuri  do  undoubtedly 
grow  stock  for  sale  and  in  many  cases  eke  out  a  living  by  it,  but  this  is  the  exception. 

'May  1872  and  May  1874. 

^  Whether  this  be  owing  to  a  real  aggravation  of  the  disease,  or  merely  to  outbreaks 
attracting  more  notice  than  formerly,  is  not  quite  certain,  but  in  my  experience  there  has 
been  a  decided  increase  in  mortality  from  this  cause  within  the  last.few  year8.^H.LeF. 
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here  (in  Salem)  Mr.  Puckle  calculates  that  the  straw  pays  for  the  entire 
operation  of  ploughing."  The  Acting  Collector  of  TinneveUy  thought 
otherwise,  but  his  opinion  was  put  aside  bj  the  Director  with  the  remark 
that  the  Salem  estimates  were  **  an  additional  proof  to  the  gpreat  exag« 
geration  of  the  estimates  framed  bj  the  Collector  of  Tinnevellj."  Was 
it  not  possible  that  the  error  might  lie  the  other  way?  The  matter  ia 
not  unimportant :  as  above  noted  no  reason  has  been  given  why  the  cost  of 
cultivation  was  reduced  as  the  lower  tarams  were  provided  for,  the  reason 
being  left  for  coiyecture,  and  the  grave  import  which  an  error  ^  would  bear 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  if  the  full  cost  of  cultivation  allowed  for 
taram  3  in  dry  lands  were  allowed  for  tarams  8  and  9  it  would  in  the  former 
case  swallow  up  the  ryots  50  per  cent,  and  in  the  latter  case  both  the  xyot'a 
and  the  Government  share  I  So  too  in  wet  lands  the  difference  on  the 
seventh  and  eighth,  thfi  two  lowest  tarams,  would  swallow  up  both  the  ryot's 

and  the  Government  share,  and  on  the  sixth  taram  it 
'     '  would  exceed  the  ryot's  share. 

Mr.  Puokle's  proposals  resulted,  according  to  his  own  figures,  in  a  reduc- 

tion  of  Rupees  2,59,390,  or  16  per  cent,  on  a  revenue  of 

Bupees  15,99,502,  the  reductions  in  Trichinopoly  having 
been  Bupees  3^88,056,  or  25  per  cent,  on  a  revenue  of  Bupees  15,82,174. 

The    Director  estimated  the  reduction  to    be    Bupees 

2,01,671  or  12  per  cent.  In  estimating  these  latter 
figures,  however,  the  Village  Service  Cess,  Bupees  84,230,  was  included  as 
a  revenue  asset;  this  was  entirely  a  new  charge,  the  village  servants 
having  been  previously  paid  by  Government :  the  total  reductions  in  land 
revenue  assessment  contemplated  by  Mr.  Puckle  therefore  would  be  Bupees 
n  139  2,85,901.    The  result  was  differently  computed  by  the 

Board  at  Bupees  2,04,063  and  Government  at  Bupees 
*.  .  .g  1,14,013,  or  only  7  per  cent,  on  a    revenue  of    Bupees 

16,01,628.  Here  however  Government  included  the 
Village  Service  Cess  as  an  asset.  If  this  had  not  been  imposed,  Mr.  Puckle's 
reduction,  according  to  the  Gbvemment  figures,  would  have  been  Bupees 
1,99,957,  or  just  two  lakhs,  which  was  one-eighth  of  the  whole  asseesmenty 
equal  to  a  reduction  of  12^  per  cent. 
In  submitting  their  proposals,  both  Mr.  Puckle  and  the  Director  depre- 
j^  ^^  cated  the    introduction   of  the  new    settlement  on  the 

ground  that  it  would  '  involve  a  reduction  which  was  not 
'  called  for,'  and  that  it  was  '  inexpedient  unnecessarily  to 

give  up  revenue  at  a  time  when  the  State  was  urgently  in  need  of  funds.' 
A  further  reason  was  that  Salem  had  '  enjoyed  (1866)  a  comparatively  light 
assessment  for  the  last  sixty  years.'  This  is  a  startling  statement  when 
connoted  with  the  fact,  demonstrated  in  the  previous  pages,  that  the  whole 
history  of  Salem  for  the  previous  sixty  years  had  been  one  unvarying  tale 
of  a  country  groaning  under  over-assessments,  of  which  even  mitta  greed 
had  to  resign  a  portion  to  secure  the  rest ;  of  which  as  far  back  as  1816  so 


1  Mr.  Price  was  of  opinion  that  land  aflsessed  at  6  annas  per  acre  yielded  hardly  one-third 
d  what  was  yielded  by  land  assessed  at  8  to  12  annas,  and '  required  to  cultivate  it  doohb 

the  labor  and  manure  expended  on  the  other.'    8o  too  Mir.  Goodiidi 
Ib\  tss!  sayi  *  the  expense  of  worldng  the  worst  days  is  very  heavy.' 
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maoli  as  30  per  cent,  had  to  be  remitted  by  Qoyemment ;  to  vhich  kaul  for 
80  years  had  formed  a  palliatiye,  markedly  insuffieient,  as,  even  at  three- 
fourths  of  the  original  rate,  on  the  termination  of  the  kaul,  the  lands  were 
found  not  to  be  worth  keeping ;  and  which,  even  after  the  noble  work  of 
Mr.  Brett  in  connection  with  the  Taram-kammi,  sarvived  in  cases,  by  no 
means  rare,  of  inequalities  and  crushing  rates.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  neither  Mr.  Puckle  nor  Mr.  Master  dreamt  of  or  hinted  at  an 
increase  on  the  existing  settlement. 

The  '  sacrifice  of  revenue'  which  both  these  able  officers  shrank  from 
facing  was,  as  they  well  knew  (of.  p.  451  ante),  a  foregone  and  accepted 
conclusion  when  the  settlement  was  originally  contemplated,  and  the 
importation  of  the  phrase  into  the  correspondence  relating  to  the  settlement 
at  this  stage  requires  notice,  as  it  gave  colour  to  the  whole  of  the  subsequent 
controversy.^  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  spirit  in  which  Govern* 
ment  officers  as  a  mass  regard  the  revenue ;  as  a  rule,  even  the  most 

1  *■  The  deficieiicj  appears  to  Government  to  be  an  onneceBsary  sacrifice  oat  of  a  revenue 
ijrv  of  Se)  dwaand  which  is  avowedly  paid  with  ease,  although  it  may  include 
tioiiifroin  theReoorda  many  inequalities.'  Fage  149.— <  The  Government  see  no  reason 
of  tlie  MMdnM  Gtov-  ^i^y  they  should  accept  the  whole  of  Mr.  Puckle's  proposals,  invol- 
ving as  they  do  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  public  revenue  which 
at  present  is  paid  with  perfect  ease.*  Page  150. — 'The  results  of  the  survey  and 
revision  of  settlement  might  be  secured  with  a  sacrifice  of  less  than  half  a  lakh 
of  rupees  instead  of  Bs.  1,14,013  out  of  former  revenue.*  Page  161.—*  The  Govern- 
ment are  willing  to  accept  this  loss  of  8  per  cent,  of  existing  revenue.*  Page 
230. — 'What  Mr.  Groodrich  deems  the  undue  and  unnecessary  alleviation  of  assess^ 
ment  upon  these  dry,  sandy,  ferruginous  soils.'  Page  284.— •<  It  is  inexpedient  to 
incur  so  great  a  loss  of  revenue  paid  with  ease.'  Page  286. — *  The  Board 
fiftngiHar  that  (Mr.  Gk>odrich)  has  done  good  service  to  the  State  by  bringing  into 
prominent  notice  what  he  considered  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  revenue.'  Page  239.— 
'  Extensive  red  sandy  tracts,  the  contemplated  assessment  on  portions  of  which  appeared, 
both  to  Mr.  Gh)odridi  and  myself,  to  be  unduly  moderate.'  Page  266. — *  Sufficient  will 
be  realised  on  the  basis  of  the  sanctioned  rates  and  classification  to  maint^iin  the  present 
high  rates  of  assessment.'  '  Punja  must  be  nosed  that  the  commutation  rate  enhance- 
ment may  affect  punja  as  well  as  nanja  (practically  the  anna  Government  added  does  not 
fall  on  red  sand  at  all).'  Page  272.—'  Most  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  revenue  on  red  sandy 
soils.'  Page  274.—'  There  will  still  be  a  large  sacrifice  of  revenue  in  Salem  and  Trichen- 
gode,'  '  "nie  local  officers  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  sacrifice  of  revenue  contemplated 
by  Mr.  Puckle  ought  not  to  be  made.'  Page  277. — '  The  corrected  calculation  given  by 
Mr.  Banbury  in  paragraph  5  shows  an  estimated  gain  of  Bs.  10,176.  Mr.  Qoodrich  expects 
that  the  modifications  proposed  by  him  will  add  Bs.  1,66,643  to  this  sum,  but  Mr. 
Banbury  does  not  consider  it  safe  to  reckon  on  more  than  Bs.  36,286.  It  will  probably 
be  safe  to  state  the  probable  gain  as  Bs.  60,000.  This  is  satisfactory.'  P^  278. — 
*  The  rates  sanctioned  were  unduly  low,  involving  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  revenue 
on  the  part  of  Government.'  Page  286. — 'It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  new 
settlement  demand  is  higher  than  that  of  any  preceding  fasli,  although  less  by  Bs.  161 
when  compared  with  what  the  old  assessment  would  have  been  for  that  year  according  to 
the  f onner  rigime,  Hie  Board  may  remember  that  a  considerable  decrease  was  originally 
anticipated  in  the  case  of  the  Salem  District,  even  including  the  village-cess  which  wiU 
under  the  altered  procedure,  now  form  a  separate  item  of  realization  in  addition  to  land 
revenue  proper,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  result  may  be  deemed  satisfactory.'  Page 
297.-^'  The  result  (of  the  revision  of  the  settlement)  has  been  to  save  the  State  from  a 
large  and  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  revenue.'  Page  334. — '  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
gain  to  the  State  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  settlement,  instead  of  involving  a  loss  of 
nearly  a  lakh  and  a  half,  ends  in  an  increase  of  over  half  a  lakh  irrespective  of  tho  village 
and  road  cesses.' 

VOL.  I.  6S 
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indifferent  are  zealous  when  the  reyenue  is  concerned,  and  questions  invol- 
ving loss  or  gain  of  revenue  are  rarely  approached  without  a  bias  in  favor 
of  Gk)vemment. 
It  was  in  August  1866  that  the  Director  submitted  his  report  on  Mr. 
lb  136  Puckle's  proposals ;  it  was  not  until  October  1867  that  the 

Board  of  Revenue  submitted  them  to  GK>vemment.  The 
delay  was  owing  to  '  a  variety  of  causes/  but  the  chief  cause  was  that  Mr. 
Brett,  the  first  Member  of  the  Board,  and  the  author  of  the  Taram-kammi 
reductions,  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  work  which  he  had  done  in  the 
district  being  revised,  that  he  resisted,  so  long  as  he  was  in  office,  any 
action  on  the  Director's  proposals.  He  retired,  at  the  dose  of  35  years' 
service,  in  the  end  of  May  1867,  and  the  Board  then  took  the  papers  into 
consideration.  The  Board  did  not  accept  Mr.  Master's  suggestion  that  the 
introduction  of  the  settlement  should  be  postponed,  nor  at  this  stage  had 

the  phrase  'loss  of  revenue'  any  influence  on  them. 
'The  circumstance,'  the  Board  observe,  'that  the  new 
assessment  involves  a  loss  of  revenue  is  not  surprising.  In  point  of  fact 
every  new  settlement  has  involved  a  reduction  of  the  land-tax.  In 
Trichinopoly  this  amounted  to  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  in  the  Manargudi  and 
Ohellambram  Taluks  of  South  Aroot,  to  about  eighteen  per  cent.,  and  the 
settlements  of  these  districts  included  a  road-cess  of  two  per  cent. ;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  South  Arcot  taluks  the  fees  of  village  servants  also,  both  of 
which  are  excluded  from  the  Salem  settlements.'  The  Board  then  detailed 
the  principles  laid  down  in  1855  for  the  conduct  of  the  settlement,  in  terms 
which  have  been  already  quoted  (see  page  453  ante),  and  continued  observing 

that  'the  rapid  rise  in  prices  of  late  years  happily 
renders  it  no  longer  needful  to  contemplate  a  reduction 
of  assessment  as  an  imperative  necessity ;  but  the  other  great  objects  of 
the  revision,  the  limitation  of  the  land-tax  to  the  prescribed  standard,  the 
equalization  of  its  incidence  and  the  correction  of  anomalies  have  still  to 
be  attained;  and  another  object  of  the  highest  importance  has  now  been 
superadded,  namely,  its  settlement  in  perpetuity.  27te  question  now  is  not 
whether  the  revision  mil  involve  ^ain  or  loss  ofrevenw,  hut  whether  the  present 
settlement  accords  with  the  principles  laid  do%on.  The  present  reports  show  thai 
it  does  not;  and  that  the  State  is  really  taking  from  the  people  more  than  its 
determined  share,  as  calculated  on  the  prices  of  a  series  of  years.  The  Board  are 
not,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  settlement 
should  be  postponed.' 
The  Board  further  pointed  out  that '  when  Mr.  Brett  deprecated  the  new 

survey  and  settlement,  he  expressly  ascribed  the  satis- 
factory state  of  the  district  to  the  reductions  which  had 
then  been  made,  and  the  high  price  of  agricultural  produce,'  and  pointed 
out  that  when  the  average  patta  was  only  9^  rupees,  and  of  137,000  lyots 
so  many  as  98,000  paid  less  than  10  rupees  a  year,  some  measure  was  needed 
to  substitute  for  this  mass  of  pauperism  a  '  dass  of  landlords  with  capital 
and  intelligence,  whose  existence  is  so  necessary  to  give  stability  to  the 
revenue.'  Mr.  Brett  again  had  laid  stress  on  Colonel  Eead's  assurance  to  the 

ryots,  ^  that  his  settlement  was  fixed /br  ever,  but  r^arding 
'  this  the  Board  reasoned  that '  this  objection  would  not 


1  Tide  p.  221  ntprti. 
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^pply  to  the  new  settlement  in  its  entirety,  as  it  is  for  the  most  part  a 
rednction  of  the  land-tax.  The  table  appended  to  paragraph  22  of  Mr. 
Master's  second  report  shows  that  the  cases  of  increase  will  be  very  few  \ 
the  Board  would  fain  hope  also  that  the  fact  of  this  large  reduction  would 
rather  satisfy  the  people  generally  that  Qoyemment  entertain  no  desire 
to  enhance  their  burdens  and  would  beget  security  rather  than  mistrust ; 
and  practically  the  same  thing  has  been  understood  of  ryotwar  settlements 
generally.' 

It  is  thus  erident  that  not  only  Messrs.  Puckle  and  Master,  but  also  the 
Board  had  no  thought  of  an  enhanced  demand,  and  the  latter  were  pre* 
pared,  with  a  benevolent  foresight,  to  accept  an  apparent '  sacrifice '  which 
was  commended  by  expediency  and  good  policy.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
question  of  loss  of  revenue  and  postponement,  unhappily  raised  by  Mr^ 
Puckle,  it  is  probable  that  the  proposals  then  submitted  by  the  Board  to 
Qoyemment  would  have  been  accepted  without  criticism  in  their  entirety ; 
"but  controversy  is  like  '  the  letting  out  of  waters,'  and  the  question  had 
issues  for  Salem  which  those  who  originally  formulated  it  had  little  fore* 
seen.  The  Government,  pointing  out  that  the  village^cess  was  practically 
a  land-revenue  demand,  manipulated  the  figures  afresh  so  as  to  show  that> 
allowing  for  the  cess,  the  reduction  which  Mr.  Puokle's  proposals  would 
effect  was  only  Bupees  1,14,013,  and,  recognising  that  the  existing  demand 
was  *  met  with  ease  in  ordinary  sedsons,^  expressed  themselves  unwilling  to 
'  aocept  the  whole  of  Mr.  Puckle's  proposals,  involving,  as  they  do,  a  con*- 

siderable  sacrifice  of  public  revenue  which  at  present  is 

paid  with  perfect  ease^' 
The  consideration  advanced  in  justifying  this  view  was  that  '  the  demands 
•n  the  Qovemment  for  the  improvements  of  the  public  establishments,  for 
State  education,  for  sanitary  and  social  improvements,  for  reproductive 
public  works,  and  generally  for  aid  to  the  development  of  the  country  and 
its  advance  on  the  path  of  progress,  preclude  the  Qovemment  in  the  interest 
of  the  community  from  relinquishing  any  portion  of  the  existing  revenues 

which  can  fairly  be  retained.'    The  consideration  was  not 

without  weight,  but  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from 
surprise  that  this  minute,  the  first  of  half  a  dozen  amendments  to  Mr. 
Puckle's  work,  all  tending  to  raise  the  demand  imder  Land  Eevenue,  is 

signed  by  the  same  officer,*  who,  ignoring  this  important 
+^^T^lS^I^^  admission  under  his  own  hand,  passed  within  three  years 
Act  IV  of  1871.         c^  enactment  f  which,  to  provide  for  these  very  '  demands 

on  Gbvermnent,'  levied  a  new  tax,  practically  an  enhance* 
ment  by  6}  per  cent,  of  the  already  enhanced  Land  Eevenue  demand. 

To  meddle  with  tarams  and  sorts,  and  the  varying  rates  of  assessment 
which  Mr.  Puckle  proposed,  would  have  been  a  tedious  task,  and  there  was 
a  much  easier  way  of  attaining  the  end  desired.    As  Qovemment  observed, 

'  the  key  to  the  financial  results  of  the  proposed  revision 

S^ecticms  from  the  ^"^^^  ^^  course,  the  commutation  rate  adopted  for  the 
Bao(nd8oftheMad-  conversion  of  the  Qovemment  share  of  the  produce 
zas  QoYerament,  into  money,  and  this,  as  above  pointed  out,  has  been 
^'  deduced  ^m  the   price   lists  for  a  period  of    forty- 

three  years,  from  A.D.  1821-22  to  1864-65,  the  effect  being  to  lower 
the  average  materially  by  the  inclusion  of  the  prices  prevailing  in  the  earlier 
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yean  of  the  series  at  rates  far  below  those  to  which  the j  are  at  all  likely 
again  to  fall.  The  great  derelopmeiLt  of  trade,  and  the  impetus  given 
to  prices  bj  the  extensive  gold  discoveries  of  the  last  twenty  years,  have 
produced  effects  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  will  be  other  thaja 
permanent,  and  under  these  eiroumstances  it  appears  to  Gk>vemment  unrea- 
sonable to  base  the  commutation  of  the  public  demand  on  the  land  in  any 
degree  on  facts  deduced  from  a  state  of  things  which  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
will  ever  recur.' 

Mr.  PucUe  had  calculated  his  commutation  rates  on  the  average  of  43 
years,  for  which  Qovemment  proposed  to  substitute  the  average  of  20  yeara, 
FasU  1255  to  1274,  the  result  being  that  while  Mr.  Pudde  valued  the 
Harris  kallam  at  Annas  10.  in  the  southern  and  Annas  9  in  the  northern 
taluks,  the  Qovemment  rate  was  Annas  12  in  the  southern  and  Annas  11  in 

the  northern  taluks,  an  increase  of  20  and  22  per  cent. 

respectively  in  favour  of  Government.  The  estimated 
reduction,  according  to  the  new  commutation  rates,  was  only  Bupeee  49,025, 

or  3  per  cent.  It  is,  however,  plain  that  even  at  this  stage 

the  Government  did  not,  any  more  than  the  Board,  or 
the  Director,  and  Mr.  Puckle,  contemplate  any  enhancement  of  the  existing 
Land  Bevenue  demand.  Ck)upled  with  this  proposal  Government  threw  out 
the  suggestion  that  the  new  settlement  already  completed  in  other  districts 
might  be  similarly  revised  by  the  adoption  of  a  higher  commutation  rate, 
and  called  on  the  Board  to  report. 

The  Board  at  that  time  was  unusually  strong.  Mr.  Olarke,  the  senior 
member,  had  a  vast  mofussil  experience,  and  knew  the  people  as  few 
Civilians  do.  Mr.  Sim,  afterwards  Member  of  Council,  was  an  officer  of  the 
soundest  views,  and  one  whose  opinion  always  carried  weight  with  it ;  while 
Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  W.  Bobinson,  Member  of  Council  and  Acting  Governor 
of  Madras,  was  not  only  an  officer  of  marked  ability  and  industiy,  but  one 
noted  as  having  the  interests  of  the  people  at  heart.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Board  at  this  time  were  strongly  stamped  with  the  experience  and  person- 
ality of  these  gentlemen,  and,  when  the  occasion  required  it,  notunfrequently 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  State  Paper.    The  reply  of  the  Board  so  constituted 

to  the  challenge  of  Government  was  a  masterly  statement 

of  '  the  case  for  the  people.' 
The  Board  admittted  that  the  ryots,  who  were  then  paying  Mr.  Brett's 
Taram-kammi  rates,  could  pay  the  assessment  proposed  by  Government '  so 
long  as  prices  maintain  their  present  range,  and  th$  karvetU  ar$  fatrlf  food,' 
but  urge  that  *  in  a  settlement  which  is  to  last  for  at  least  thirty  years,  and 
may  be  declared  perpetual,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  consequence  that 
the  Government  demand  should  be  moderate,  capable  of  being  paid  in  all 
ordinary  seasons,  without  trenching  on  the  capital  of  the  landholders,  or 
forcing  them  into  the  grasp  of  money-lenders.  This  is  the  more  neceasaiy 
when  the  poverty  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  landholders  of  this  Presidency  is 
taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  absence,  in  the  present  drcumstancea 
of  the  country,  of  any  means,  save  simple  hoarding,  of  investing  the  suiplus 
profits  of  a  good  year  as  a  reserve  for  future  contingencies.    For  these 

reasons  it  has  always  hitherto  been  deemed  essential  to 

adopt  an  easy  commutation  rate.'  The  Board  then  urged 
the  distinction  between  town  and  ryots'  prices,  the  Government  rate  being 
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ealcnlatdd  ^  on  the  former,  wbioh  are  not  what  the  lyote,  but  the'merchants, 

get,  and  showed  that  the  Gbvemment  rates  on  the  series 
of  20  years  in  question  left  practioally  no  margin,  being 
one  rupee  above  the  exact  mean  for  wet  and  one  rupee  below  that  mean 
for  dry  crops,  when  these  means  were  calculated  according  to  the  prices 
reoeiyed  by  the  lyots.  The  Board  further  showed  that  the  high  prices  of 
the  series  of  years  selected  for  the  commutation  rates  were  really  due  to 
agricultural  misfortunes,  and  showed  irom  the  district  reports  tiiat,  except 
three  years  out  of  thirty,  eveiy  year  of  high  prices '  had  been  one  of  scanty 
produce,  and  urge  that  '  it  is  evident  that  the  series  of  years  proposed  by 


1  Oovemment,  however,  showed  that  the  ryots'  prices  really  formed  the  baas  of  this  calciu 
lation,  vide  Vol.  LXV  of  Selections  from  the  Beoords  of  the  Madras  Gorenuneiit,  pagpe 
189. 

s  As  the  commutation  rate  was  '  the  l|:ey  to  the  financial  reeolts  of  the  proposed  revision,' 

so  the  theory  that  the  ryot  benefits  by  high  prices  is  the  key  to  the 
ti^ fi^theBeoords  ^"^  made  of  the  commutation  rates.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  true 
of  the  MadnM  Govern-  that  a  ryot  benefits  by  high  prices,  but  that  is  only  when,  after 
™^°  '  ^'  recouping  his  agricultural   expenses,    paying  the  assessment  and 

ifriftiwfAiTiiTig  iiis  family,  the  ryot  has  anything  left  to  sell.  On  the  best  class  of  lands,  wet 
lands  especially,  and  in  a  favourable  season,  there  will  be,  no  doubt,  a  surplus  available 
for  such  purposes ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  soils  of  this  description,  and  bad  seasons  are 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.    Eighty  years  ago  Munro  was  of  opinion  that  the  rents 

were  excessive,*  and  Colonel  Read  clearly  indicated  the  same  thing ; 
^      J!!^r*'      ^^*  *^®  **^®  ^^  bricks  had  to  be  delivered  and  *  the  revenue  must  not 

t  Fage  88  eupra,  ^  sacrificed. '  f  As  Read  showed,  *  men  and  cattle  being  able  to  perform 
only  a  oertain  quantity  of  work  in  a  given  time,  a  single  plough,  or  a  man  and  two 
bollocks,  can  only  cultivate  a  certain  quantity  of  land.  Some  land  is  so  fertile  that  an  acre 
will  yield  support  to  the  cultivator  to  keep  up  his  stock  and  afford  a  rent.  Other  land  is  so 
sterile  that  all  a  man  oould  cultivate  would  not  yield  so  much.'  The  ordinary  ryot's 
family  oonsLsts  of  about  five  persons,  of  whom  two.  at  least  are  generally  unproductive, 
fntges  eonnmere  nati ;  to  support  these  five  persons  costs  about  Rupees  60,  «.y. : — 

Tol.  LKY  of  Seleo- 
jontfromt 
rtheHad] 
Bent,  p.  8. 


• 


tipnt  from  the  Records        According  to  the  Gk>venuneat  scale— 
of  the  Madras  GoYern-  *' 


BS.  A.    p. 

The  labourer  oosts         16    8    0 

His  wile,  say 12    0    0 

Two  children 20    0    0 

One  adult  member,  father  or  mother 12    0    0 

Total..    59    8    0 


In  oalcolatmg  the  assessment  of  6  acres  of  dry  land  the  labourer  was  supposed  to  be  pro* 

vided  for,  and  the  cost  of  the  family  would  therefore  be  Rupees  44. 
Ih,  n.  Now,  according  to  the  settlenient  figures,  to  produce  this  sum  there 

would  be  required — 


ACBBS.  ACIBS. 


Of  taram  9 

Do.  8 

Do.  7 

Do.  6 

Do.  6 


118 
80 
60 
46 
84 


Oftaram  4  ..        ..      27 

Do.  8  ..        .,20 

Do.  2  ..        •.      16 

Do.  1  ....       11 


so  that,  according  to  the  settlemeat  figures,  «?«n  the  best  dry  kod  does  not  yield  enough 
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GoYemment  is  too  short  and  too  exceptional  to  admit  of  the  oommatatioik 
prices  being  based  on  it  with  safety.  As  a  rule,  the  advantage  of  high 
prices  had  been  neutralized  b j  the  deficienqy  of  the  harvests,  while  a  good 


to  Buppovt  the  farmer  and  hie  fiunily  from  what  one  man  can  cultivate.    John  Ozr,  the 

•  VidB  nam  111  mmru,     *^^®*^  Collectop  of  Salem  lince  the  time  of  Read  and  Monro,  pointed 

to  the  same  thing*  and  affirmed  that  '  in  an  advene  season,  after 
deducting  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  it  is  dear  there  can  he  no  soxplas  even  to  pay  the 
land  tax  ;*  but  he  might  have  gone  farther  and  stated  that  in  no  season  can  a  ryot  and  his 
fEunily  live  by  cnltivating  the  poorer  lands.  This  is  nothing  new,  for  when  the  expenses  ol 
the  family,  amount  invested  in  agriculture,  &c.,  were  estimated  by  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
it  was  found  that  '  under  this  revision  the  entire  net  produce,  as  estimated  and  oommnted 
t  Proeeedinn.Boaid  ^  *^^  pepert  befbre  the  Board,  disappears  in  respect  to  every  deacrip- 
of  Bevenue.  dated  tion  of  land.'  The  change  of  front  is  unmistakeable,  for  while  in 
Stnd  May  1M9.  October  1867  the  Board  held  that  *  the  question  is  not  whether  the 

Umitim^LbLSS^Sa  '®^^<'*^  ^^  involve  gain  or  loss  of  revenue,  but  whether  the  present 
of  the  Madras  GoTeni-  settlement  accords  with  the  princxplee  laid  down,'  vis.,  that  the  ahare 
men(»  p.  140,  ^  ^^  State  should  be  so  limited,  all  consideration  ol  gain  or  loea  being 

discarded,  as  to  admit  of  '  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  ryote,  to  lead  to 
the  creation  gradually  of  a  class  of  landlords  between  the  (Government  and  the  actosl 
cultivaton  of  the  soil,  and  to  give  stability  to  the  land  revenue  and  contentment  to  the 
people ;'  the  same  Board— but  not  the  same  members— pronounce  solenmly  in  April  1 871  that 

*  the  great  advantage  of  a  settlement  is  not  the  determination  of  what 
lb.  176.  iB  necessarily  indeterminate,  except  in  theory,  the  true  State  share, 

but  the  IcTclling  of  inequalities  of  assessment.* 
The  logical  conclusion  is  an  awkward  one,  but  (as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Puckle)  Sir 
Richard  Temple  had  the  courage  of  his  oonvictions  and,  in  Nagpore,  fixed  the  highest  rate 
on  wet  lands  at  6  annas  6  pies  an  acre,  or  only  1  anna  6  pies  higher  than  the  lowest 
rate  for  dry  lands  now  prevailing  in  the  Salem  District.  The  answer  generally  is  that  the 
share  tahen  by  the  State  is  not  so  much  as  it  purports  to  be.  The  settlement  allows  the 
^  ,.  tiller  of  dry  lands  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  on  account  of  adverse 
alfowaoM  was  81  per  seasons.^  and,  as  the  settlement  enhanced  Mr.  Brett's  rates,  whatever 
cent.  the  ryots  have  tmder  the  present  settlement  is  less  than  what  they 

had  under  that  of  Mr.  Brett.  It  is  only  a  fair  conclusion,  therefore,  assuming  the  settle* 
ment  figures  to  be  correct,  that,  from  1866  to  1876,  between  the  two  famines,  the  ryots  had, 
as  a  present,  two  years'  crops.  If,  as  some  assert,  the  present  settlement  takes  a  smaller 
share  of  the  crop  than  it  purports  to  take,  then  the  ryots  had  more.  If  so,  it  must  be 
explained  how  it  is  that  the  population  of  the  district  in  1881  is  less  by  four  hundred 
thousand  t^«^"  that  of  1871,  and,  allowing  for  the  normal  increase  of  1|  per  cent,  per 
annum,  less  t^«^"  what  it  ought  to  have  been  by  more  than  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
thousand  souls.  If  the  people  had  the  surplus  grain  of  former  years  stared  they  would  have 
either  eaten  it  or  sold  it ;  now  if  they  had  had  it  to  eat  they  would  not  have  died,  and,  if 
they  had  had  it  to  sell,  it  must  be  explained  how  it  was  that  during  the  famine  dry  grains, 
the  staple  of  the  district,  disappeared  from  the  market,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  lived  on 
imported  rice.  There  Ib  but  one  solution,  and  that  is  that  the  mass  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
dry  soils  do  not  make  a  living  out  of  them.  By  hereditary  descent  cultivators,  and  averse 
to  emigiution  or  change  of  profession,  they  must  have  land,  and  of  land  Qovemment  possess 
a  monopoly.  From  the  land  they  make  something,  rarely  enough  to  keep  them,  and  eke  it 
out  by  wages,  when  they  can  get  them.  The  mass  of  the  ryots  would  throw  up  their  farms 
to-morrow  if  assured  of  a  constant  employ  on  Rupees  4  per  mensem,  and  yet  this  is  short  by 
some  12  rupees  of  the  modest  TnmimiiTn  required  to  maintain  a  Hindu  peasant  family.  If 
then  the  ryot  on  the  mass  of  the  dry  lands  has  no  surplus  even  in  good  years,  he  has  to  buy, 
not  to  sell,  grain  in  bad  years  of  high  prices,  and  the  very  high  prices  which  are  supposed 
to  be  a  source  of  profit  to  him  only  help  to  press  him  down.  This  view  was  put,  almost 
Vol.  LXV  of  Seleo-  totid&m  wr^,  to  a  subsequent  Director  of  Revenue  Settlement  who, 
^h!i^iff!!d^^^oSS2£  ^^  ^^  Board's  deductions  (see  previous  para)  before  him  refused  to 
m^  iMhT^^'^^     '  believe  itpoBsiUe  that  the  expeosei  of  oulttvation  can  approach  sods 
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harrest  has  caused  an  immediate  decline  of  prices.'  The  Board  further 
pointed  to  the  fall  in  prices  elsewhere,  and  showed  that  the  effect  of  improved 
communications  and  railways  would  be  to  keep  prices  down  in  good  years. 

of  their  estimateB,  which  would  go  to  prove  that  the  ryots  in  parts  of  the  district  were  culti- 
j^  yatingat  a  loss  and  paying  for  tiie  privilege/  but  this  is  exactly  what 

the  ryots  do.  An  old  and  experienced  ryot  says,  *  I  have  known  men 
make  money  hy  trade,  or  by  money-lending,  hut  I  have  never  known  any  man  to  grow 
rich  by  fazming  the  dry  soils.  If  any  farmers  have  wealth,  they  inherited  it.'  In  no  way 
doeto  ittd  fallacy  that  hig^  prices  benefit  the  ryots  press  more  hardly  than  in  the  case  of 
pnnja  remissions  in  years  of  extraordinary  drought.  The  theory  on  which  they  are  granted 
is  this :  '  The  net  produce  of  the  land  was  estimated  in  the  settlement  at  say  Rupees  10. 
The  ryot  has  had  oiily  a  4-anna  crop,  bat  prices  have  quadrupled  and  therefore  his  4-«nna 
crop  is  still  worth  Rupees  10 ;  therefore  he  is  entitled  to  no  remission.'    Suppose,  however, 

that  the  lyot  has  6  acres — one  man  cannot  cultivate  more  *— of  dry 
*  6  or  6  acres  was     land  of  the  best  kind,  assessed  at  say  Rupees  6  per  acre  ss  Rupees  26 

^  SSfoiS?  i^  '°'  *^®  ^*^®^®'  '^^  ^^^  according  to  the  settlement  is  (26  x  6  =) 
892  Mpni)  aatumed  ft  130  Harris  kallams  =s  8,120  Madras  measures.  A  4-anna  crop 
•ores  as  the  limit.  would  be  780  measures.    Of  these  the  zyot  eats  himself  480  measures. 

ToL  LXT  of  Selee-  There  remain  then  for  his  wife  and  children  300  measures.  Even 
S^^J^^SSSfajS'.  «iPP<«ng  that  they  could  Uve  on  this,  and  it  would  be  impossible, 
ermnent,  i>.  8.  there  is  nothing  left  to  sell  to  pay  the  assessment.    How  then  can 

the  ryot  profit  by  high  prices?  The  principle  of  punja  remissiona 
was  thus  hdd  down : — '  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  ryot's  gain  by  high  prices  on  his  share 
of  the  produce  has  not  been  taken  into  account  in  ^e  above  calculation,  and  as  remission 
will  be  granted  on  a  Uberal  scale  for  waste  and  Mai  loss  of  crop,  it  does  not  appear  necessary 
to  adopt  the  exact  rates  worked  out  aboTC ;  the  Board  think  that  sufficient  relief  will  be 
aflbrded  by  the  grant  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  assessment  on  the  area  cropped  when  the 
estimated  average  yield  is  3  annas,  and  76  per  cent,  when  it  is  2  annas  or  less,  making  no 
reduction  for  partial  loss  when  a  6-anna  or  4-anna  crop  has  been  reaped/  (G.O.,  12th 
Maxtsh  1878,  No.  387.) 

The  question  of  high  prices  as  influencing  the  oommutation  rate  is  of  the  most  vital 
importance  to  the  district,  for,  within  five  years  from  the  introduction  of  the  present 
settlement,  the  Board  of  Revenue  were  engaged  in  calculating  the  increase  of  revenue 
which  might  be  anticipated  if  the  Salem  oommutation  rate  were  raised  by  26  per  cent. 
(Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  No.  2366,  dated  16th  August  1879.) 
One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  poverty  of  the  people  Ib  to  be  found  in  the  operation 

of  the  Lend  Improvement  Aot,t  which  is  practically  a  dead  letter  in 
t  ActXXTIoflSTl.      ^jjjg  dirtricij.    During  the  famine  loans  were  freely  given;  but  it 

was  readily  surmised  then  to  what  use  the  money  would  be  put,  and  the  event  showed  that 
only  in  rare  cases  was  the  improvement  promised  made,  while  the  mass  of  the  borrowers 
uaed  the  advances  to  purchase  food.  It  is  not  that  the  peasantry  do  not  borrow,  for  the 
License-tax  returns  show  that  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  persons  make  a  livelihood,  often 
a  Tery  handsome  one,  in  the  district  by  money-lending,  and  their  rates  of  interest  vary 
from  12  to  30  per  cent,  and  more,  while  the  Qovemment  loans  only  bear  interest  at  6i  per 
cent.  The  fact  is  however  that  the  peasantry,  for  whose  benefit  the  settlement  was 
revised  with  a  view  to  secure  them  *  a  definite  and  liberal  margin,'  so  as  to  admit  of  '  the 
accumulation  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  ryots,'  are  sunk  in  poverty  and  debt :  they 
boROw  for  the  needs  of  the  day,  not  to  make  agricultural  improvements,  which  do  not  pay, 
aa  evidenced  by  the  possession  by  (Government  of  thousands  of  wells  dug  by  the  ryots, 
which  oost  the  State  nothing,  and  from  which  water-rate  is  now  ooUected.  These  were 
each  of  them  in  their  day  *  agricultural  improvements,'  but  the  ryots  who  dug  them  could 
not  pay  their  rents,  and  the  wells,  with  the  lands  under  them,  were  either  resigned  or  sold 
for  arrears ;  and,  no  purchasers  being  f orthooming,  bought  in  for  Oovenmient.  When 
the  ryot  borrows  from  GK>Yemment  he  has  either  to  make  the  improYements,  or  refund  the 
money,  and  in  any  case  he  has  to  refund  the  money  by  fixed  instalments  rigidly  exacted. 
The  much-abused  saukar,  however,  waits  for  his  money,  and,  hard  as  his  teems  may  be, 
the  ryots  prefer  to  barrow  from  him  rather  than  from  GK>vemment.  The  reason  is  obvious, 
fiee  Proceedings,  Board  of  Revenue,  dated  27th  September  1881,  No.  2132  jpoMtJn. 


f/ 
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The  Board  farther  argued  the  necessity  of  a  reduction  from  the  poverty  of 

the  ryots,  even  when  contrasted  with  Trichinopoly,  where 
the  revenue  demand  had  been  reduced  ^  by  25  per  cent 
*  The  average  rental  of  each  lyot '  of  Salem,  as  the  Board  show,  '  is  under 
17  shillings  per  annum.  It  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  this,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  high  prices  of  late  years,  the  profits  of  cultivation  have  not  been  so 
large  as  to  induce  the  growth  of  a  body  of  substantial  farmers  or  the  forma- 
tion of  large  estates.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  tiiat  a  ryot  paying  less 
than  £3  per  annum  has  capital  beyond  his  labour  stock  and  implements,  or 
the  means  of  contending  against  several  successive  bad  seasons ;  and  it  may 
readQy  be  supposed  in  what  condition,  as  to  any  resources  beyond  the 
current  yearly  produce  of  the  lands  they  till,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
ryots  of  Salem  must  now  be  after  the  occurrence  of  several  successive 
years  of  scarcity,  and  serious  losses  of  cattle  from  drought  and  disease.' 

The  very  contingency  foreseen  by  the  Board  has  now 
come  to  pass,  the  ryots  having  suffered  from  bad  seasons, 
one  crop  excepted,  for  six  years  consecutively.  In  Trichinopoly  there  were, 
as  the  Board  showed,  26  ryots  paying  Bupees  1,000  and  upwards;  in 
Salem  there  were  none :  in  Trichinopoly  65  ryots  paid  Bupees  500  and 
upwards,  and  in  Salem  only  4  :  as  many  as  216  ryots  paid  more  than 
Bupees  250  in  Trichinopoly  against  only  12  in  Salem ;  while  of  pattadars 
for  over  Bupees  100  there  were  1,353  in  the  former  against  only  250  in  the 
latter  district.  The  difference  in  numbers,  however,  became  marked  in  the 
other  extreme  when  pauper  pattadars  were  considered ;  for,  while  in  Salon 
110,331  pattadars  paid  less  than  Bupees  10,  in  Trichinopoly  there  were 
only  92,010.  The  Board  further  urged  Mr.  Brett's  plea  ihat  Colonel 
Bead's  rates  were  fixed  for  w&r,  and  might  have  added  that  in  the  lowest 
class  of  lands  the  rates  proposed  were  nearly  300  per  cent,  higher 
than  Colonel  Bead's  rates,*  and  yet  practically  even  Colonel  Bead's  rates 
had  never  been  paid,  as  the  extent  actually  enjoyed  by  the  ryots  exceeded 
their  nominal  patta  holdings  by  from  10  to  21  and  even  33  per  cent.  The 
Board  reasoned  from  the  past  that  *  the  experience  of  every  reduction  of 
assessment  has  been  an  increased  revenue,  directly  from  the  reclamation  of 
waste,  indirectly  from  the  greater  consumption  of  taxed  articles,  and  this 


1  The  oommutation  rate  for  Salem  was  11  annas  in  the  north  and  12  annaa  in  the  soath ; 
that  of  Tanjore  was  only  Annas  7-S  and  that  for  Trichinopoly  Annas  8  per  Harris  kaUanu 
The  adoption  of  this  low  rate  in  the  latter  district  entailed  a  sacrifice  of  Rupees  8,88,066  of 
existing  reyenue,  of  which,  within  thirteen  years  Rnpees  2, 16,786  were  made  ap  by  eztensioo 
of  cultivation.  The  poorer  dry  lands,  though  in  bad  seasons  left  waste,  were  not  thrown  up 
and  had  obtained  a  saleable  value,  and  the  *  exoessiye  sise  of  the  holdings '  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  complaint.  (Proceedings,  Board  of  Revenne,  16th  August  1879t 
No.  2866.)    This  however  was  what  the  Board  considered  desirable  ten  years  befdre,  whoi 

they  stated  it  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  a  settlement  to  'ttimnlato 
^'  ^^*  extension  and  improvement  of  cultivation,  to  admit  of  the  aoonmnh- 

tion  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  ryots,  to  lead  to  the  creation  gradudUy  of  a  elate  of  UmdUHe 
between  the  Oo9emment  and  the  aetudl  cuUiaatore  of  the  foU,  and  to  give  stability  to  the  land 
revenue  and  contentment  to  the  people.'  Theee  views  have  now  been  modified  and  the 
extension  of  holdings  deprecated,  while  it  is  calculated  that  by  raising  the  oommutstioii 
rate  of  the  district  from  Rupees  77  to  Rupees  126  per  garoe  the  land  revenue  may  be  nind 
to  from  two  to  three  lakhs  above  what  it  was  before  the  present  reduced  aetUemsot  im 
introduced.    (Prooeedings,  Board  of  Revenue,  No.  2866,  dated  16th  August  1879.) 

*  Colonel  Read's  lowest  rate  was  1  anna  1  pie.    The  lowest  settlement  rate  was  4  aimai« 
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result  will  as  surely  follow  in  Salem  as  elsewhere,  while  the  prosperity  and 

contentment  of  the  people  will  be  assured.'  The  Board 
pointed  out  that  even  the  small  reduction  of  3  per  cent, 
contemplated  would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  superadded  cesses,  the  Village 
and  Local  tSind  cesses  actually  adding  12|  per  cent,  to  the  Land  Bevenue 
demand,  so  that^  so  far  from  a  reduction  being  made,  as  originally  contem- 
plated, the  demand  on  the  ryots  would  be  enhanced.     Mr.  Puckle's  settle* 

ment,  as  a  whole  was,  the  Board  thought,  '  quite  as  heayy 
Ih,  167.  as  was  consistent  with  the  interests  alike  of  the  State 

and  the  people.' 
The  greatly  increased  yield,  one  hundred  and  ten  lakhs  in  ten  years,  of 
otiier  sources  of  taxation  was  then  referred  to  as  an  argument  that  '  improve- 
ments  of  a  general  nature  by  which  all  classes  benefit,  should  not  be  thrown 
on  the  landholders  alone.  They  should  be  defrayed  from  the  general  taxes 
which  have  increased  very  largely,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  the 

means  of  the  people  improve.'    Li  favour  of  the  commu- 
tation rate  being  calculated,  to  enstire  safety,  on  a  long 
term  of  years,  the  Board  remarked  that '  the  past  history  of  the  Presidency  is 

replete  with  painful  evidence  of  the  ruinous  consequences 
of  over  assessment,  and  the  lesson  has  been  too  dearly 
bought  to  be  disregarded.'  As  for  the  possibility  that,  should  the  rate  be 
found  too  heavy,  a  remedy  would  be  applied,  the  Board  protested  against 
a  settlement,  affecting  intimately  the  interest  of  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion and  tiie  stability  of  six-tenths  of  the  revenue  of  the  country,  being 
framed  on  doubtful  data,  observing  tiiat  *  experience  has  shown  that  the 
application  of  such  remedies,  however  easy  in  theory,  involves  delay,  and 
meanwhile  the  interests  of  the  people  suffer.  There  might  be  reluctance  to 
believe  that  any  fall  in  prices  was  more  than  ephemercd ;  inquiries  would 
be  suggested  to  ascertain  whether  the  profits  of  previous  years  had  not  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  decline,  and  the  result  probably  would  be  that  the 

remedy  would  be  applied  only  after  serious  injury  had 
been  suffered.'  How  the  remedy  was  applied  in  the  case 
of  punja  remissions  has  been  shown  above  (vide  page  463) .  The  Board  lastly 
recalled  the  original  purpose  of  the  settlement,  according  to  the  instructions 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  viz.,  that  its  '  express  design  was  to  secure  to  the 
ryot  a  definite  and  liberal  margin.'  The  Director  followed  suit,  pointing  out 
that,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  export  to  meet  the  scarcity  in  the  south,  the  prices 
of  grain  in  the  northern  districts  had  fallen  almost  to  the  level  of  the 

commutation  rates,  a  contingency  certain  to  occur  when 

the  coimtry  might  be  favoured  with  years  of  plenty. 

Mr.  Master  indicated  however  a  very  important  error  in  the  Government 

calculations,  according  to  which  the  reductions  still  contemplated  by  Oovem- 

ment  would  be  greater  than  they  calculated,  but  notwith- 
standing this  urged  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Puckle's  rates, 
foreseeing  that  the  relief  afforded  by  them  would  be  reduced  to  a  miniTniiTn 
or  altogether  absorbed  when  the  extra  cesses  were  superadded.  The  hold 
however  which  the  fallacy  that  high  prices  benefit  the  ryots  had  on  the 
Director's  mind  is  evidenced  in  that  the  rock  ahead  which  he  descried  was 
*  years  of  plenty '  coupled  with  falling  prices.  Mr.  Master  finally  expressed 
bis  opinion  that  to  raise  the  commutation  rate  might  temporarily  bring  a 
VOL.  I.  59 
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little  increase  of  revenue,  dearly  bought  at  the  price  of 'a  cheek 

to  the  extension  of  cultivation  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  ryots'  holdings, 

and  ultimately,  he  firmly  believed^  a  loss  in  place  of  a 

gain  in    revenue.'    The  case  was  a    strong  olie,   but 

Oovemment   adhered  to  their  original   view,  the  error  pointed  out  by 

Mr.  Master  furnishing  a  useful  weapon  to  show  that  the  incidence  of  the 

raised  commutation  rate  would  not  be  so  heavy  on  the 
dry  lands  as  originally  contemplated,  a  leniency  destined 
completely  to  disappear  in  the  further  stages  of  the  settlement,  and  share 
Mr.  Master's  views  as  to  the  advantage  to  the  ryot  of  high  prices.  The 
question  at  issue  however  had  passed  the  stage  of  argument,  otherwise 
Oovemment  might  possibly  have  been  converted  to  the  views  of  the  Board 
and  the  Director ;  nor  was  there  any  need  to  slay  the  slain,  for,  while  the 
Board  and  Director  were  minuting  on  the  reference  made  to  them  by  Gov- 
ernment, the  Secretary  of  State's  despatch,  approving  the  enhancement  of 

the  commutation  rates,  was  lying  on  the  table 'of  the 
Council  Chamber.     It  was  therefore  ordered  that  'the 
scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Puokle  and  approved  by  the  Board  should  be 
-  adopted  with  the  %%ngU  exception  that  the  commutation 

rate  should  be  based  on  the  series  of  years  proposed 
by  (Government.'    It  is  however  to  be  noted  that,  even  at  this  stage  the 
.  Government    calculated  on   a   reduction  in    the   gross 

amount  of  Land  Bevenue  of  about  half  a  lakh  of  rupees. 
In  November  1869  Mr.  Goodrich  proceeded  to  Salem  to  arrange  for  the 
introduction  of  the  new  settlement.    When  he  had  been  some  six  months  in 
^^  the  district  he  reported  that  Mr.  Buckle's  classification  on 

'  *  70  per  cent,  o^  the  soil  of  the  district  was,  in  his  opinion, 
imduly  lenient.  A  change  had  taken  place  in  the  person  of  the  Director,  the 
post  being  now  held  by  Mr.  Banbury,  one  of  the  ablest  Bevenue  officers  in 
the  service,  but  holding  views  diametrically  opposed  to  ihose  of  Mr.  Buckle. 
Mr.  Banbury  accepted  Mr.  Goodrich's  proposal  which,  as  he  admitted,  was 

likely  to  enhance  the  rates,  already  enhanced  by  the  raised 

commutation  rate  approved  by  Gt)vemment,  to  the  extent 

of  Eupees  1,48,000.    The  proposal  was  to  increase  the  number  of  'sorts' 

into  which  the  red  sandy  soils  were  divided  from  three  to  five,  because  '  with 

only  three  sorts,  it  has  always  been  f oimd  that  so  much  land  falls  into  the 

n  <2^i  ^^  ^^^'  ^^'  ^*  ^^^^  being  nothing  as  it  were  intermediate, 

and  thus  the  revenue  suffers.'    Nor  was  this  the  only 

innovation  threatened  by  Mr.  Goodrich ;  for  he  also  raised  the  grain  values 

n  2S3  assigned  by  Mr.  Buckle  for  the  red  soils,  thus  giving 

higher  money  rates,  and  modified  the  grouping. 
These  proposals  created  consternation  in  the  Board,  wMch  pointed  out 
that,  though  Mr.  Banbury  quoted  Mr.  Buckle's  statements  in  support  of 
his  views,  '  Mr.  Buckle  was  in  full  possession  of  this  knowledge  when  he 
lb  236  calculated  the  outturn  given  in  his  reports.'    The  allega- 

tion that  the  sanctioned  rates  would  cause  a  loss  of 
revenue  was,  the  Board  observed,  nothing  new :  this  was  '  true  both  of  wet 
lb  236  IsJid  and  dry  land,  and  was  contemplated  when  the  settle- 

ment was  fixed.'     The  opinions  pf  the  local  officers  were 
quoted  as  in  his  favour  by  Mr.  Banbury,  but  had  not  been  submitted.    These 
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were  now  called  for,  and  the  Board,  startled  at  the  present  proposals, 
wished  '  to  know  whether  Mr.  Banbnry  expected  to  have  to  submit  any 

further  revision  of  similar  importance,  and  if  so,  in  what 
direction.'     Government  shared  the  views  of  the  Board, 
and  called  on  Mr.  Banbury  to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the  tract  and 
frame  a  '  definite  report  to  the  Board  with  the  benefit  of  local  information, 
which,  if  necessary,  should  be  supplemented  by  experiments  and  measure- 
ments conducted  Jy  himself,^     At  the  same  time  Govern- 
ment observed  that   'Mr.   Banbuiy  could    not  faQ  to 
recognize  that  such  material  alterations  of  the  assessment   projected  by 
Mr.  Puckle,  and  sanctioned  by  Gt>vemment  could  only  be  accepted  on  the 
most  deliberate  consideration.    It  did  not  appear  that  the  increase  of 
assessment  now  contemplated  had  been  prompted  by  personal  investigation 
on  the  part  of  the  Acting  Director,  nor  could  the  Gt)ve]amient  place  implicit 
confidence  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gk)odrich  who,  with  much  zeal  and  intelli- 
gence, had  had  but  a  limited  experience  in  the  business  of  the  Settlement 

Department.'  Mr.  Banbury  in  reply  quoted  Mr.  Puckle's 
name  in  support  of  the  enhancement  contemplated, 
though  there  is  nothing  in  the  correspondence  to  show  that  Mr.  Puckle 
was  prepared  to  go  to  such  lengths  as  Mr.  Banbuiy  proposed.  When 
originally  submitting  his  settlement  scheme  certain  matters  were  left  to  be 
detcflmined  and  corrected  in  the  field,  the  preliminary  report  being  neces- 
sarily to  some  extent  tentative.  Mr.  Puckle  had  already  explained  that  the 
calculations  of  assessment  had  been  prepared  on  the  survey  areas  of  each 
taram,  groupwar  and  not  villagewar;  that  the  dassafication  registers 
abounded  in  errors,  such  as  the  entry  of  all  lands  near  a  village  as  garden, 
the  indiscriminate  application  of  different  sorts  to  neighbouring  fields 
included  in  the  same  class  of  soil,  &c.,  the  rectification  of  which  could  only 
be  effected  by  the  settlement  officer  on  the  spot,  at  the  time  of  introducing 
the  settlement.  He  admitted  that  there  would  doubtless  be  found  many 
cases,  such  as  the  third  group  nanja  villages  of  AttOr,  in  which  the  lower 
sort  had  been  needlessly  applied  to  lands  that  would  well  bear  a  higher. 
Such  errors  however  could  only  be  corrected  on  the  spot,  by  the  aid  Qf  the 
detailed  fieldwar  accoimts.  The  estimates  given  in  the  reports  could  only 
be  taken  as  approximate,  admitting  afterwards  of  considerable  modifications 

in  detail,  to  suit  the  circumstances    and   resources  of 

the  villages.'    Now,  too,  Mr.  Puckle  stated  that,  when  he 

submitted  his  report  on  Salem,   '  he  was  under  the  impression  that  Mr. 

£.  0.  G.  Thomas'  classification  had  been  too  highly  fixed,'  and  thus  Mr. 

Puckle,  wishing  apparently  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  largely  reduced  the  '  sorts ' 

as  fixed  by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Banbury  adds,  "  fifom 
what  Mr.  Puckle  now  tells  me,  it  is  dear  that  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  the  scheme  before  absolutely  determining  the  '  sorts,'  and 
that  some  lands  were  necessarily  unduly  lowered.  Mr.  Puckle  when  writing 
upon  this  subject  says,  '  the  '  class'  black  or  red  clay,  loam,  or  sand,  had 
been  finally  fixed,  but  the  'sort'  of  each  class  was  only  fixed  approxi- 
mately, lliere  was,  therefore,  still  much  to  improve  upon,  and  I  had  hoped 
to  have  inspected  the  work  while  introducing  the   settlement    in    each 

particular  village.' "    While  however  Mr.  Puckle  admits 
that,  as  was  natural,  details  woidd  be  subject  to  modifi- 
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cation  when  field  work  conunenoed,  there  is  nothing  of  his  on  record  to 
justify  the  extended  interpretation  which  was  put  on  the  expressions 
above  quoted.  That  Mr.  Puckle  had  largely  altered  Mr.  Thomas'  sorts  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  these  had  been  in  his  opinion  too  highly  fixed, 
and  a  clue  to  this  is  afPorded  lower  down  where  Mr.  Banbury  says,  '  it  is 
evident,  from  all  I  could  learn,  that  Mr.  Thomas  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  rates  finally  determined  on  would  be  even  lower  than  those  proposed 

by  Mr.  Puckle.*     How  very  severe  Mr.  Thomas  was  in  the 

arrangement  of  the  sorts  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 

that  out  of  more  than  661,000  acres  daasified  by  him  only  726  were  dasaedas 

bad  soil  (8 — 3) ;  in  the  whole  Tirupatur  Taluk  there  were 
only  2  acres  so  classed,  in  Attur  9  acres,  in  Nftmakal 
none !  Intrinsically  the  proposal  to  increase  the  *  sorts '  in  the  red  sandy  soils 
from  3  to  5  had  nothing  objectionable  in  it,  otherwise  Mr.  Puckle  would  never 
have  adopted  it,  but  all  depended  on  the  way  in  which  it  was  worked ;  in 
practice  the  result  was  to  push  the  soils  up  in  the  '  sorts '  and  to  enhance  the 
revenue  demand.  This  however  was  not  the  only  innovation  contemplated. 
The  red  sandy  soils  usually  entered,  according  to  settlement  formula,  as  8—  1, 
were  supposed  to  have  some  unusual  intrinsic  fertility  which  made  them 
equal  to  7 — 1  or  red  sandy  loam.  As  the  yield  for  the  former  was  estimated 
at  14  kallams,  and  for  the  latter  at  17  kallams,  the  result  was  an  increase 

of  some  21  per  cent,  to  the  supposed  outturn :  the  assess- 
'  *    ment  was  raised  on  such  soils  from  Bupees  1-12-0  to 

Bupees  2-8-0,  or  43  per  cent.  The  theory  was  this  : — The  soil  in  question 
was  similar  to  the  Terra  imwt-nda  or  <  powdery  red  earth '  of  Nellore,  in  that 
it  is  '  slightly  adhesive  and  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  loam,'  and 
'  although  the  tests  show  it  belongs  to  class  8,  sort  I,  the  presence  of 
'  Tuwa '  in  abundance  alters  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  renders  it  of  a 
higher  value  than  soil  having  a  corresponding  proportion  of  ordinary  sand. 
The  classification  should  consequently  be  conducted  on  other  conaideraticHiSy 
and,  as  the  productive  power  may  fairly  be  deemed  equal  to  class  7,  sort  1, 

this  soil  might  be  thus  classed.'  The  opinion  of  the  local 
officers  was  referred  to  in  favour  of  these  proposals.  The 
reports  of  the  Tahsildars,  who  were  the  best  authorities,  and  Imew  more  of 
xyot  life  than  the  other  persons  consulted,  were  either  in  favour  of  leaving 
Mr.  Brett's  rates  alonQ  and  redressing  inequalities,  or  pronouncedly  adverse. 
They  are  not  given  in  full,  but  summarised  into  three  or  four  lines  eadi  with 

the  remark  that  '  there  is  not  very  much  to  be  gathered 

'  from  them.'    This  was  true,  so  far  as  evidence  in  &voiir 

of  the  enhancements  contemplated  was  concerned.    Their  estimates  were 

condemned  en  masse  as  '  untrustworthy,'  and  showing  that '  the  Krishnagiri, 

Ottankarai  and  Dharmapuri  ryots  would  be  farming  at  a  loss  if  their 

whole  assessment  were  remitted.'    The  evidence  of  the 

European  and  other  officers  in  favour  of  the  enhancements 

was  quoted  in  full.    It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  the  first  stage  of  the 

settlement  discussion  at  which  it  was  distinctly  recog- 
Bl^lioJhlthl  "^^  ^**  ^^  tendency  of  the  proposab  made  would 
Records  of  the  be  directly  to  enhance  the  existujg  land  revenue  demand, 
Madras  GtovOTn-  jjj  previous  innovations  having  left  a  reduction,  ever 
ment,  pp.  266,  267.     ^j^^j^j^^^   ^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^^     c  jhe  oidew/  Mr. 
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Banbury  writes,  '  hitherto  recorded  upon  the  subject  of  the  village  cess  for 
Salem  have  been  passed  under  the  supposition  that  there  would,  by  the  new 
settlement,  be  a  falling  off  in  the  revenue  now  paid  to  Government,  and 
that,  even  with  the  addition  of  the  6^  per  cent,  for  village  service,  the  total 
sum  annually  levied  from  the  ryots  would  stiU  be  less  than  heretofore. 
But,  as  already  explained  in  paragraph  5,  the  correct  comparison  between 
the  present  and  proposed  assessment,  including  increase  by  survey  and 
oultivation,  shows  that  there  will  be  no  falling  off  in  the  land  revenue 
demand  proper,  and  thus  the  6^  per  cent,  will  form  an  item  of  taxation 
in  addition  to  what  the  ryots  now  pay ;  although  the  Balem  lyots  may  be 
much  disappointed  when  they  find  that  their  expectations  as  to  alleviations 
are  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  stiU,  when  all  the  steps  to  arrive  at  the  present 
oondosions  have  been  taken,  with  due  regard  to  moderation  and  to  the 
established  principles  of  settlement,  I  do  not  see  how  tfiese  more  favourable 
regulU  than  were  anticipated  can  be  questioned.  Thus,  instead  of  there  being 
by  the  new  settlement  a  loss  of  Bupees  49,025  after  including  the  village 
oeas  as  an  asset  of  revenue  as  originally  contemplated,  there  will,  by  the 
increased  area  and  necessary  modifications,  finally  be  a  slight  excess  over 
the  amount  now  paid  as  land  revenue,  plus  the  realization  of  the  6^  per 

cent,  under  the  Village  Service  Act.*     This  6^  per  cent. 

came  to  about  Bupees  1,24,000,  and  the  Local  Fund  Act 
added  half  as  much  more.^  These  papers  came  for  consideration  before  a 
Board  in  which  not  one  member  remained  of  those  who  had  reviewed  Mr. 
Puekle's  proposals  and  stated  *  the  case  for  the  ryots '  three  years  before. 

The  Board,  unwilling  to  sacrifice  revenue,  resolved  to 

recommend  Government  to  adopt  the  modifications  of  the 
sanctioned  settlement  in  all  but  one  respect,  viz.,  Mr.  Goodrich's  proposal 
to  disallow  the  allowance  of  10  per  cent,  made  for  improfitable  areas.  The 
Board  then  proceed  '  to  notice  the  financial  aspect  of  the  settlement,  which 
has  changed  in  a  most  astonishing  manner  since  it  was  dealt  with  by 

Government  in  1868,  the  cause  being  chiefly  the  increase 

of  area  ascertained  by  survey,  which  amounts  to  15  per 
cent.'  The  Board  sum  up  the  proposals  as  follows  :  '  Leaving  the  Village 
Service  Oess  out  of  the  calculation,  the  anticipated  result  of  the  settlement, 
which  Government  sanctioned,  was  a  loss  of  Bupees  1 ,43,847.  The  corrected 
calculation  given  by  Mr.  Banbury  in  paragxaph  5  shows  an  estimated 
ffam  oi  Bupees  10,175.  Mr.  Gt>odrich  expects  that  the  modifications 
propof^ed  by  him  will  add  Bupees  1,66,543  to  this  simi,  but  Mr.  Banbury 
does  not  consider  it  safe  to  reckon  on  more  than  Bupees  85,285.    It  will 

probably  be  safe  to  state  the  probable  gain  as  Rupees 

•^**^^''  50,000.     This  is  satisfactory.'    The  Board  observe  that 

*  it  is  true  that  in  all  the  discussions  as  to  the  legality  and  expediency  of 

imposing  the  Village  Service  Cess  in  Salem,  the  belief  that  the  settlement 

would  reduce  the  demand  was  kept  in  view,  but  the  arguments  derived 

».  ^—  therefrom  were  not  essential  to  the  case,  and  the  Board 

think  that  the  question  shoidd  not  be  re-opened.'    They 


^  The  liocal  Fimd  Act  levied  6i  per  cent.  <m  the  Land  Revenue  beriz ;  but  only  ^  per 
cent,  of  this  was  freflh  taxation,  as  3^  per  cent,  was  already  levied  under  the  Road  Cess 
Act  ot  1866. 
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estimated  the  increase  as  follows :    *  The  increase  (without   taking  into 
account  the  increased  rate  of  Road  Cess  which  may  be  levied  under  the  new 

lb  277  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  P^^  ^°^*     ^^^  increase  in   the  Land 

Reyeiiue  demand  will  be  2*8  per  cent.'    Th.e  '  new  Act'  * 
added  3|  »  Eupees  57,015  to  the  existing  Road  OesSy  so  that  the  net 
excess  demand  on  the  ryots  came  to  12  per  cent. 
The  proposals  were  accepted  by  Qovemment,  but  the  taluk  of  AttOr^ 

in  wliich  the  settlement  pattas  had  already  been  issued, 
was  exempted  from  Mr.  Gt>odrich'8  modifications.  The 
minute  shades  of  distinction  by  which  the  red  sandy  soil, 
8 — 1,  was  to  be  equalised  with  7 — 1,  or  red  loam,  would 
require  the  closest  attention  and  Qovemment   insisted  'on  the  greatest 

care  being  obsenred  in  the  subsequent  classification.' 
The  result  of  Mr.  Goodrich's  settlement  was  an  enhance- 
ment of  the  demand  under  Mr.  Fuckle's  revision  as  amended  by  the 
Government  commutation  rate  by  Rupees  1,18,230.  This  was  without 
counting  the  new  cesses  aggregating  9}  per  cent.  (3|  percent,  had  been 
collected  for  some  years  under  the  District  Road  Oess  Act).  The  increase 
was  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  tJttankarai,  the  poorest  taluk  in 
the  district.    The  Board  had  expressly  stipulated  that  favour  should  be 

shown  to  this  taluk,  and  Mr.  Banbury's  figures  promised 

a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  ineluding  the   Village  Service 

Cese  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  reduction  of  nearly  25  per  cent.    Mr.  Goodrich's 

actuals,  the  cesses  excluded,  showed  a  reduction  of  only 
4  per  cent.,  and  this  was  of  course  swallowed  up  by  the 
9f  per  cent,  extra  cesses. 

Mr.  Clogstoun  succeeded  Mr.  Goodrich  as  Deputy  Director  and  finished 
the  remaining  four  taluks,  besides  restoring  the  demarcation,  and  revising 
the  tank  ayakats  in  three  of  them,  by  January  1874.    In  Dharmapuri  the 

Land  Revenue  demand,  exclusive  of  cesses,  was  increased 

by  Rupees  30,218  or  21  per  cent,  over  the  jamfibandi  of 

the  previous  fasli.'    The  increase  was  principally  in  dry  land,  amounting  to 

Rupees  24,037  or  23  per  cent.  The  increase  in  Krishna- 
giri  was  Rupees  15,901  or  13  per  cent.  Six  thousand 
acres,  on  which  the  demand  had  been  increased  75  per  cent,  by  the  settle- 
ment, were  relinquished,  which,  as  the  Board  observed, 
was  '  not  surprising.'    The  survey  had  a  great  deal  to 

1 IV  of  1871. 

*  This  enhancement  naturally  attracted  notice  :  Mr.  Banhnry  alluded  to  the  old  niee  8§ 

V      TTv  ftf  Rai         *  pepper-corn  rents,'  but  these  rates  were  fixed  by  Munro,  and  he 

tions  *  from    the  Be-     ^A^  o'  opinion  that  they  should  be  reduced  by  20  per  cent,  to  allow 

TOTds  of  the  ^^^^     of  the  ryots  prospering.    Mr.  Clogstoun  quoted  a  former  Deputy 

Director  to  the  following  effect : — '  but  the  most  condusire  proof 
that  the  taxation  is  here  more  favourable  than  elsewhere  is  that  derived  from  the  report 

of  a  Collector  who  notices  the  fact  (that)  Dharmapuri  has  beoi 
'      '  remarkable  for  the  large  proportion  of  melyiram  tenure  as  com- 

pared with  the  other  parts  of  the  district.  This  tenure,  which  is  that  of  a  sub-tenant 
holding  under  a  pattadar  and  paying  to  him  more  than  he  pays  to  Qovemmentss 
tax,  is  that  which  may  be  expected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  where  the  groond 
acquires  increased  value,  both  from  its  proximity  to  the  market,  and  from  the  improTe- 
ments  which  the  owners  (probably  well-to-do  traders  or  Government  serraots)  are  abk 
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do  with  this,  as  '  the  area  under  cultivatioii  has  proved  21  per  cent,  more 

than  was  shown  in  the  old  accounts.'    The  increase  in 

^'  ^^^*  TirupatOr  was  Rupees  1»,614,  being  22  per  cent,  in  wet 

and  19  per  cent,  in  dry.    The  excess  by  survey  was  greatest  in  the  lower 

groups,  a  fact  which  helps  to  explain  why,  as  was  often 
averred,  Mr.  Brett's  Taram-kammi  rates  were  easily  paid 
on  the  poorer  soils.    Not  only  were  they  lighter  than  the  settlement  rates, 

but  the  ryots  had  practically  from  18  to  26  per  cent,  of 
their  holdings  rent  free.  The  survey  however  had  but 
a  share  in  the  enhancement,  for  Mr.  Banbury  states  that  '  the  increase  over 
the  results  originally  anticipated  is  owing  to  the  orders  passed  by  Govern- 
ment regarding  the  alteration  in  the  rates  upon  the  red  sandy  soils,  to 
certain  requisite  alterations  in  the  grouping,  and  to  the  modifications  made 

in  the  classification.'    The  assessment  in  Hos^  was  more 
lenient,  the  excess  demand  being  only  Eupees  5,365  or  4 
per  cent.    The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  settlement  as  com- 
pared with  the  rates  of  the  faslis  respectively  preceding  those  in  which  the 
settlement  was  introduced  into  each  taluk : — 


Taluks. 

Descrip- 
tion ox 
land. 

As  per  JsmabandL 

As  per  introduction  of 
new  Settlement. 

Difference. 

Bxtent. 

Asseas- 
ment. 

Bxtent. 

Assess- 
ment. 

Bxtent. 

Assess- 
ment. 

Attur.        Fadif 

1280.  I 

Salem.      TaaUf 
USL               I 

Namakal,  Faalif 

1281.  I 

TrichenfKode,      ( 
FIB0U12B1.       I 

Uttankani,        ( 
Fadi  1281.       I 

Dry 
Wet    ... 

Total... 

Dry    ... 

Wet    ... 

Total... 

Dry     ... 
Wet    ... 

Total... 

Dry     ... 
Wet    ... 

Total ... 

Diy     ... 
Wet 

Total... 

▲CBBB. 
90,666 
12.727 

B8. 

1,46.6« 
99,887 

▲CBB8. 
119.960 
14,961 

BS. 
1.43.786 
1,04.689 

▲0SB8. 
+     20.806 
+      2,284 

B8. 
—  4.813 
+   4.652 

112,202 

2,48.486 

164,921 

2.46,276 

+    22,629 

—      161 

179,886 
12.272 

8.11.682 
71,064 

202.628 
14,318 

3.11.346 

74.468 

+     22.642 
+      2,046 

—      386 
+   8.414 

192,166 

8,82.796 

216,846 

3,86314 

+     24.688 

+   3.078 

87,868 
9,609 

1,16.974 
81.704 

106.468 
10.902 

1,17.808 
88.824 

+     16,610 
+      1.838 

+      834 

+   1.620 

97.227 

1.96.678 

114.870 

2.01.182 

+    17.143 

+   2.464 

160.803 
8.804 

2.26.182 
60.667 

164,967 
9.400 

2.25,967 
64.686 

+     14.664 
+      1,186 

—   1.176 
+   4.068 

168,607 

2,76.609 

174,467 

2,78.692 

+     16,880 

+   2.898 

96.221 
8,778 

97.266 
19.007 

114.341 
6.948 

86,740 
26.416 

+     16.120 
+      1.165 

—  11,606 
+   6,609 

100.909 

•  1,17.162 

121.284 

1,12.166 

+     17.286 

—  4.997 

to  effect  in  it.  The  existence  of  such  a  tenure  to  a  large  extent  in  a  taluk  where 
there  is  nothing  doBerving  the  name  of  a  town  except  Dharmapori  itself,  where  there 
are  still  thouaanda  of  unoccupied  acres,  and  where  there  is  no  particular  congregation 
of  Brahmins  or  other  non-cultivating  classes,  establishes  unanswerably  that  the  Gk>vem- 
naent  demand  leaves  more  margin  to  the  cultivator,  and,  taking  into  account  every 
■upposed  advantage,  is  more  favourable  here  than  elsewhere.'  This  however  was  the 
exact  state  of  things  which  the  Board  five  years  before  had  stated  to  be  a  desideratum, 
when  they  said  that  the  determination  of  the  share  of  the  State  should  not  be  '  influenced 
by  any  consideration  of  gain  or  loss  of  revenue,  but  by  the  conviction  of  its '  (being  so 

determined  of)  'necessity  in  order  to  stimulate  extension  and 
improvement  of  cultivation ;  to  admit  of  the  accumulation  of  capital 
in  the  hands  of  ryots ;  to  lead  to  the  creation  gradually  of  a  elate  of  landlorde  bettceen  the 
Oovernment  and  the  actual  cultivatore  of  the  soil;  and  to  give  stability  to  the  land  revenue 
and  contentment  to  the  people.' 
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Taluks. 

Deaorl|>« 

tion  of 

land. 

Aa  per  Jamabandi. 

As  per  introdaction  of 
new  Hettlement. 

DifEeranoe. 

Extent. 

AiiseM- 
ment. 

Extent. 

ment. 

Extent. 

ment. 

DharmaiMiri,      ( 

Faali  1281.       I 

Kruhnanru       f 
PMlTmB.       I 

Tinipatur,          ( 
Faali  1282.       I 

Hotur.       VaaUr 
1282.                I 

Dry     ... 

Wot     ... 

Total ... 

Dry     ... 

Wet    ... 

Total... 

Dry     ... 
Wet    ... 

Total ... 

Dry     . 

Wet    ... 

Total... 

Dry     ... 

Wet    ... 

Total... 

AC&B8. 

12S.7M 
9.464 

SB. 

1,(16.828 
48.402 

▲CEBS. 

140,028 
11,146 

B8. 
1.87,365 
40,683 

ACltSB. 

+    17,180 
+      1.682 

B8. 
+  24,057 
+   6.181 

1SS.267 

1.46,730 

162,069 

1.76,948 

+     18312 

+  80i«18 

06,389 

8,558 

84^804 
40,210 

116.947 
10.888 

80.668 
47,347 

+    18368 
+      2380 

+   8,784 
+  7.W 

104,947 

1.25,014 

120,836 

1,40,916 

+    21388 

+  16301 

60,665 
6,141 

60,476 
84,626 

60,166 
7,408 

66,763 
41,862 

+      0300 
+      1367 

+  6,278 
+   7386 

66,708 

06,001 

67,658 

1,08.616 

+    10347 

+  18314 

81,100 
7,886 

07.268 
«£,S07 

91,366 
8,788 

00,161 
46,764 

+    10,205 
+         002 

+   1,808 
+   8,467 

89.0M 

139.660 

100,168 

1,44.086 

+     11,107 

+    5381 

067,740 
80,480 

12,46,402 
4.83.664 

1,118.654 
94,934 

12,69,448 
6,27,088 

+  146,014 
+     14,486 

+  28301 
+  44374 

1.048.289 

17.29,016 

1,208,688 

17.07,381 

+  160340 

+  68366 

Ab  Mr.  Banbuxy  observed,  even  after  the  oommutation  rate  had  been 
revised  '  a  loss  of  Eupeee  1,43,847  was  contemplated ;  but  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  red  sandy  soils  was  again  represented  and  discussed,  matters 
assumed  a  different  aspect  altogether,  and  an  enhancement  of  Supees 
50,000  over  the  existing  demand  was  anticipated.  It  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  gain  to  the  State  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  settlement,  instead 
of  involving  a  loss  of  nearly  a  lakh  and  a  half,  ends  in  an  increase  of  over 

half  a  lakh,  irrespective  of  the  village  and  road  cesses.' 

'  Of  the    latter  9i  per  cent,   were  new.     The  increased 

demand  was  therefore  Bupees  68,365,  pita  9i  of  the  two  cesses  r=  Bupees 

1,86,000,  or  Bupees  2,54,365  in  all.    The  Rupees  68,365  did  not  bng  remain 

to  the  good,  for,  in  May  1874,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  had  disappeared,  as 

will  be  seen  from  the  following  comparison  of  the  settle- 
ment demand  of  Fasli  1282  with  the  revenue  demand 
of  the  faslis  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  settlement : — 


lb.  339. 


Revenue  Demand 

of  Faali  previous  to 
the  introduction  of 

Settlement 

Nameof  OiBoer 

Taluks. 

new  Settlement. 

of 
Faali  1282. 

Difference. 

who  revised  the 
Bates. 

Faslis. 

Amount. 

BS. 

BS. 

us. 

1 .  Salem         . .         . . 

1280 

4,14,167 

3,96,399 

—  17.768 

Mr.  Qoodnch. 

2.  AttOr 

1279 

2,36,769 

2,26,370 

—  10,899 

Do. 

3.  Kamakal    .. 

1280 

2,08,044 

2,01,299 

—    6,746 

Do. 

4.  Tnchengode 

1280 

2,91,676 

2,82,632 

—    9,043 

Do. 

5.  tjrttankarai . . 

1280 

1,23,146 

1,16,848 

—    7,297 

Do. 

6.  Dharmapiui 

1281 

1,64,301 

1,70,998 

+  16,697 

Mr.  dogstoon. 

7.  Krishnagiri 

1281 

1,28,239 

1,44,041 

+  16,802 

Do. 

8.  TirupotOr  . . 

1282 

96,001 

1,08,616 

+  13,614 

Do. 

9.  Hoetlr 

Total  .. 

1282 

1,39,660 

1,44,926 

+    6,366 

Do. 

. . 

17,89,891 

17,90,127 

-1-       236 
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Mr.  Clogstoun's  work  was  too  recent  to  allow  of  much  falling  off,  though 
this  was  already  visible  in  Dharmapuri,  the  first  taluk  settled  by  him.  We 
have  seen  (p.  428  ante)  that  when  Mr.  Brett  reduced  the  demand  by  nearly 
two  lakhs  of  rupees,  the  result  was  that  the  revenue  immediately  rose  by 
more  than  four  lakhs  of  rupees. 

The  years  in  which  the  new  settlement  was  introduced  were  years  of 
great  agricultural  prosperity,  the  crops  being  so  plentiful  that,  in  1873,  the 

price  of  rftgi,  the  staple  of  the  district,  fell  below  the 
commutation  rate,  a  contingency  regarding  which  Govern- 
ment, when  raising  the  rate,  considered  '  it  was  not  at  all  probable  it  would 

ever  recur.'  The  settlement,  however,  was  no  sooner  over 
than  a  long  period  of  agricultural  failure  set  in,  almost 
unbroken  from  1875  to  the  present  date  (1881),  and  culminating  in  the 
fEunine  of  1877-78.  By  March  1878,  according  to  the  famine  census,  four 
hundred  and  seven  thousand  of  the  population  had  disappeared ;  allowance 
being  taken  for  the  normal  increase  of  population,  the  number  missing  was 
five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand.  These  figures  were  discredited,  the 
census  having  been  taken  in  a  rough-and-ready  fashion,  but  the  census  of 
1881  confirms  the  total  then  obtained.  In  three  years,  Faslis  1287  to  1289, 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  processes  were  issued,^  of  which  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were  driven  in  to  the  hilt.  Bupees  8,49,961  of 
land  revenue  had  to  be  remitted.'  The  Board  had  urged  in  1868  that  the 
Gkyvemment  demand  should  be  '  moderate,  capable  of  being  paid  in  all 
ordinary  seasons,  without  trenching  on  the  capital  of  the  landholders,  or 

forcing  them  into  the  g^sp  of  money-lenders,'  but  in  Fasli 
1289  the  amoimt  of  property  transferred  by  documents 
registered  had  risen  from  Rupees  19,35,733  to  Bupees  24,88,668,  owing,  as 
the  Keg^strar-ii-enaral  observed,  to  '  pressure  of  the  famine  inducing  woU- 
to-do  classes  to  pledge  or  sell  their  lands.'  Close  on  three-quarters  of  a 
million  sterling  had  been  spent  on  famine  relief  in  the  district,  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  firom  the  Mansion  House  Fund  had  been  scattered  broadcast 


lb.  161. 


1  Statement  th&wing  the  extent  to  whieh  coercive  proeeee  wme  employed  in  the  eoUection  of 
the  Revenne  in  the  Lietriet  of  Salem,  Faelie  1287  to  1289. 


8 


1287 
IttS 
1289 


906.1SS 
288.486 
272,291 


28,00.988 
88,46.085 
21,72.789 


f -I 
III 


Beal  property. 


Value  of  Property  sold. 


Peraonml 
property. 


I 


9     I    10 


-s? 


I 


11 


Total. 


12 


13 


6.408 
60,402 
88,694 


1.86.548 

8.04.085 

10.75,192 


1,406 
18,071 
44,065 


68,086 
8,68,686 
6,28,148 


5,991 

25.904 

1.27,489 


14^506 
28.820 
86,660 


12.687 
18.576 
24^061 


8,746 
16,198 
22,144 


18,678 

89.480 

1,61.660 


B8. 

28.254 

80.618 

1.20,804 


«  FaaU  1286,  Rupees  4,13,083  ;  Fasli  1287,  Rupees  3,78,180 ;  Faali  1288,  Rtipees  16,024 ; 
Fasli  1280,  Rupees  42,664. 
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amongst  the  people,  and  jet,  after  every  process  known  to  the  law  had  been 
carried  out  to  the  bitter  end  against  every  defaulter  in  the  district,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  remit  as  irrecoverable  Bupees  7,00,230  arrears  of  land 
revenue  in  addition  to  the  eight  and  a  half  lakhs  already  remitted.  Nor  was 
this  all,  for  the  net  ryotwari  bdriz,  which  was  Bupees  1 6,69,997  in  1874,  had 
fallen  in  1879  to  Bupees  13,33,513,  a  deficiency  of  Bupees  3,36,484,  the 
road  cess  of  course  having  fallen  off  also.  The  falling  off  was  prinoipelly 
in  the  dry  lands  and  was  closely  connected  with  the  famine  pressure ;  *  for 
not  only  did  the  decline  in  the  revenue  correspond  with  the  decline  in  the 
population,  but  the  same  feature  is  found  in  the  talukwar  totals,  population 
and  revenue  having  fallen  off  in  the  scune  proportioQ. 

The  Settlement  Department  excluded  certain  villages  from  their  operations 
notwithstanding  that  they  had  been  surveyed  and  demarcated.  When  the 
assessment  was  revised  in  the  taluks  of  TirupatQr,  Krishnagiii,  HosOr  and 
Dharmapuri  it  was  discovered  that  many  of  the  fi^ld-marks,  originally 
planted  by  the  demarcation  party,  were  missing,  and  that  others  were  not 
durable.  Mr.  Glogstoun  had  new  marks  of  a  durable  character  (stones 
incised  with  arrow  marks)  put  down  for  all  fields  under  occupation. 
Cttankarai  was  not  included  in  the  field  re-demarcation,  but,  in  the  four 
Talaghftt  taluks,  the  work  was  partly  carried  out  long  after  the  completion 
of  the  settlement,  and  would  have  been  finished  but  for  the  intervention  of 


1  This  has  been  distinctly  shown  in  Proceedings,  Board  of  Revenue,  No.  1177,  dated 
27th  June  1881,  where  the  Collector  gives  facts  and  figures  which  have  been  accepted  as 
unanswerable.    The  following  table  speaks  for  itself : — 


Taluk. 

Dry  Cultivation  compared  with  the 
average  before  the  ranine  =  100. 

Popnlatioii  com- 
pared  with  that 
of  1871  =  100. 

FasU 
1287. 

FasU 
1288. 

FasU 
1289. 

Average  of 

the  three 

years. 

Census 
of  1878. 

CensuB 
of  1881. 

Salem          . .         . .         • . 
Attfkr          . . 

N&makal 

TrichengOde 
Dharmapuri 
Krishnagm 

HosQr         

TirupatQr 

trttankarai 

Total  .. 

84-5 
84- 1 
84-1 
83- 1 
71-1 
73-8 
74-4 
930 
70-7 

77-1 
88-4 
79*9 
74-2 
64-8 
66-2 
70-4 
91*9 
67-8 

68-3 
81-8 
72-8 
71-9 
62-6 
66-7 
64-8 
96*4 
71-7 

76-6 
84-8 
78-9 
76-4 
66-2 
68-4 
69-9 
93-8 
70-0 

80-6 
98-7 
85-5 
69*4 
76-2 
74-0 
71-2 
88-2 
75-7 

830 
96-9 
97-6 
76-7 
69-9 
710 
68-3 
89-5 
71-4 

79-4 

74-6 

71-0 

74-9 

79-8 

81-3 

The  Collector  continued  as  foUows :— '*  The  census  of  1878  was,  I  think,  probably  beiow 
the  truth  in  N&makal  and  TricfaengOde,  and  as  I  have  already  explained  in  my  letter  noted 

in  the  margin,  that  of  1881  is  of  more  value  as  indicating  the  extent 
daMUth^prfl\Sn '     ^  ^^'^^  ^  several  taluks  suffered  in  the  famine.    Even  anpiNMiBg 

that  of  1878  be  true  and  the  apparent  anomaUes  to  be  due  to  move* 
ments  of  population,  the  &ot  that  such  had  aU  ceased  before  1881  makes  the  oensiu  of  fiie 
latter  year  more  suitable  for  comparison.  In  the  four  worst  taluks,  vis.,  HosOr,  Dhaima- 
puri,  Krishnagiri,  and  tXttankarai,  the  census  of  1881  shows  a  decrease  upon  that  of  1878, 
proving  that  the  excessive  moartaUty  had  not  ceased  when  the  earUer  oenans  was  taken. 
I  have  already  referred  to  the  continued  decrease  in  cultivation  which  has  gone  <m 
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the  famine  in  1876.    The  demarcation  ttonee  were  all  put  down  at  the 
expense  of  the  ryoto.^ 

In  Faali  1280  Mr.  Longley  conducted  the  settlement  of  the  TirupatOr 
Talulc,  when  he  ordered  the  cultivation  by  MalaisHs  on  the  JavSdi  and 
Tfilagiri  Hills  to  be  charged  in  future  at  the  rate  of  one  rupee  per  acre 
instead  of  on  the  number  of  ploughs  and  hoes  as  before.  This  order  was 
brought  into  force  in  that  fasli,  but  there  are  still  certain  portions  of  the 
hills  in  which  the  old  system  obtains.  The  rates  charged  in  these  parts 
are  as  follows : — 

Maximum.  Minimum. 

us.     A.     p.  R8.     ▲.     p. 

On  ploughs         18     0     0  10    0     0 

On  hoes               500  200 

The  reason  why  Mr.  Longley's  order  has  not  yet  been  carried  out  in  these 
parts  is  that  the  Kamams  have  not  yet  been  able  to  measure  the  lands  of 
the  ryots  owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  which  precludes  a 
lengthened  stay. 


Fadi  1287.    Howerer,  taking  the  average  ai  the  three  yean  ainoe  the  ftunine  and  the 
oenaoa  of  1881,  we  find  the  taluks  in  the  following  order : — 


DterMMe  of  dry  cultivation, 

Dharmapuri. 

The  aanssments  of  the  first  Kriahnagiii. 

three  taluks  were  increased  by  Hnartr 

Rupees  80.218.  Rupees  15,901  S^    ^       . 

and  Rupees  530B  respectively.  Uttankarai. 

ilSUot^tirTlSlUJ^  TrichengOd.. 

pari  pas9u  the  iiunrease  of  the  Salem. 

asae8sment.-H.  I^F.  Nftmakal. 

Attdr. 
Tirupatttr. 


Decrease  of  population. 

Hosier. 

Dharmapuri. 

Kriahnagiri. 

trttankarai. 

Triehengede. 

Salem. 

TirupatOr. 

AttOr. 

Namakal. 


«  There  ia  here,  1  submit,  sufficient  oonrespondenoe  to  oonYxnoe  any  one  of  the  olofle  con- 
nexion between  the  two  phenomena.  There  is  little  to  choose  between  the  three  sub-diyiaion 
taluks  which  come  first  in  both  columns ;  but  the  discrepancy  as  regards  the  position  of 
HosQr  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  dry  cultivation  is  not  so  good  a  criterion  there 
aa  in  other  taluks.  The  irrigation  works  are  numerous  but  very  small,  and  f^e  dry  cultiva- 
tion absorba  more  d  the  attention  of  the  people  than  elsewhere.  The  discrepaacy  aa  to 
K&makal  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wet  cultivation  is  concentrated  in  one  part  of  the 
taluk,  and  the  other  part,  which  is  mainly  dry,  may  have  suffered  much  more  than  the 
aventge  of  the  taluk  would  indicate.  Tirupattlr  has  more  external  trade  and  probably 
■lore  reaHied  wealth  than  any  taluk  in  the  district. 

**  There  can  be  no  question  at  all  as  to  the  decrease  of  population  and  its  effect  in  oontract- 
ing  cultivation.  In  almost  every  village  numbers  of  houses  are  to  be  seen  now  unroofed 
but  once  inhabited.  I  settled  two  taluks  last  year,  TrichengOde  and  Krishnagiri,  and  I 
have  done  this  year  Attor,  Dharmapuri,  and  Hosfir.  I  have  noticed  especially  in  the  last 
two  taluks  many  villages  in  which  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  land  assessed  as  arable  is  occu- 
pied ;  and  what  is  more  striking  I  have  even  found  cases  in  which,  though  the  wet  lands 
were  occapied  and  there  was  fuU  supply  of  water,  they  were  left  waste.  To  inquiry  the 
answer  is  always  the  same,  *  There  are  no  ryots ;  they  died  or  deserted  in  the  relief.' " 

1  For  the  guidance  of  district  officers  a  memorandum  on  the  settlement  and  such 
future  action  as  might  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  its  provisions  was  drawn  up  by 
Hr.  Ologstoun :  the  paper  is  not  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  find  a  place  here,  but 
ahimld  be  studied  by  every  district  revenue  officer.  It  will  be  found  at  p.  356  tq,,  Selec- 
tions from  the  Records  of  the  Madras  Government,  No.  LXY. 
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In  Faali  1281  Mr.  liOngley  passed  a  similar  order  with  regard  to  the  hULs 
in  the  AttCir  Taluk.  The  lauds  on  these  hills  are  now  all  charged  at  one 
rupee  an  acre. 

About  the  end  of  this  f  asli  Mr.  Longley  turned  his  attention  to  the  unsa- 
tisf aotoiy  state  of  the  conservancy  of  the  KSv6ri  channels  in  the  Nftmakal 
Taluk. 

Under  O.O.,  dated  25th  September  1858,  the  Manigars  and  other  subor- 
dinates employed  on  the  KftvSri  oluumels,  together  with  the  conservancy  of 
the  same,  had  been  transferred  to  the  Public  Works  Department.  A  report 
was  then  ordered  to  be  made  after  a  year's  trial  as  to  the  working  of  the  new 
regime.  In  the  same  f asli  the  grain  fees,  usually  paid  by  the  landholders 
under  the  channels,  were  commuted  into  money  payments  and  included  in 
their  pattas,  but  on  the  ryots  objecting  to  this  mode  of  collecting  the  fees, 
the  Officiating  Collector,  Mr.  Knox,  ordered  that  the  former  system  of 
leaving  it  to  the  ryots  themselves  to  pay  them  direct  to  the  establishments, 
and  of  supplying  labor,  should  be  reverted  to.  On  the  12th  December  1859 
Mr.  Knox  reported  that  the  transfer  of  the  works  to  the  Public  Works 
Department  did  not  find  favor  with  the  people.  The  Board,  not  satisfied 
with  this,  called  for  a  further  report,  asking  whether  the  transfer  secured  a 
more  efficient  management  of  the  works  and  a  just  and  economical  distri- 
bution of  water.  Mr.  Arbuthnott  reported  in  1862  in  the  negative,  the 
reason  assigned  by  him  being  that  the  Public  Works  Department  officers 
have  no  direct  control  as  to  punishing  the  Manigars,  &c.,  for  neglect  of  duty, 
or  authority  to  enforce  punctual  payment  of  the  grain  fees  by  the  villagers. 
The  Board,  however,  did  not  give  the  matter  the  attention  it  deserved. 
They  passed  no  definite  orders  and  were  satisfied  with  a  remark  that  the 
question  as  to  what  irrigation  works  should  be  retransf  erred  to  the  Bevenue 
Department,  which  question,  it  would  appear,  was  then  under  consider- 
ation, had  first  to  be  settled  before  they  could  pass  orders  regarding  the 
channels.  What  became  of  the  question  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  matter  of  the  channels  was  not  for  the  time  at  least  revived. 

When  Mr.  Longley  visited  them,  they  were  in  an  unsatisfactory  state. 
He  took  back  the  management  of  the  channels  from  the  Public  Works 
Department  and  reported  the  same  to  the  Board,  who  approved  his  action. 
Subjoined  is  his  report,  giving  full  details  of  the  description  and  state  of 
the  channels,  the  system  under  which  they  were  worked,  and  the  action 
proposed  to  be  taken  by  him  to  remedy  the  evils  which  then  existed : — 

''  To  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Bevenue,  dated  16th  April  1872,  No.  92. 
**  With  reference  to  paragraph  6  of  the  Board's  Proceedings  of  the  10th 
August  last,  No.  3369,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  on  the  KftvSri  channels 
and  their  establishments. 

2.  Channeh. — The  channels  are  three  in  number,  and  are  known  as 
(1)  the  Paramathi  Bftja  channel,  21^  miles  in  length,  (2)  XumSrap&laiam 
channel,   8  miles,  and  (3)  the  Moganflr  channel,  16  miles.    The  first  and 

♦  Dams  made  of  ^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  korambus.*    The  principal  korambu 

n&nal    gnaa    and  is  at  JSderpSlaiam,  and  this  supplies  the  Paramathi  Bftjft 

branches  of   trew,  channel.     This  korambu  extends  over  two  miles  in  the 

np^ream^asto  ^®^  ®^  *^®  river.     The  head  of  the  MoganQr  channel 

divert    the    water  was  formerly  at  YSlur ;  but,  the  site  not  being  suitabK 

into  the  channel.  ^^^  ^^  korambu  having  fallen  to  pieces,  I  had  a  fweh 
one  constructed  at  a  better  site  near  Kdduthurai.    The  KumftrapSlaiain 
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channol  has  no  korambu  of  its  own,  but  is  supplied  at  its  source  from  a 
swamp  called  Sborai-madai,  and  also  receives  the  surplus  of  the  fields  of  the 
Faramathi  BftjS  channel,  to  which  it  runs  parallel  for  upwards  of  four  miles. 

**  3.  l^e  three  channels,  which  were  in  existence  at  our  acquisition  of  the 
country,  haye  been  very  much  improved.  The  Faramathi  B^ft  channel  is 
the  best  of  the  three,  and  yields  the  largest  amount  of  revenue.  It  is 
twenty-four  feet  in  width,  and  the  depth  of  water  is  never  less  than  two 
feet,  though  during  the  freshes  it  is  as  much  as  five  or  six  feet.  The 
KumfirapSlaiam  channel  is  also  of  the  same  width  and  depth,  and  is  equally 
well  supplied.  The  MoganQr  channel,  though  possessing  all  the  advantages 
which  the  Faramathi  RftjS  possesses,  has,  of  late  years,  suffered  much  from 
the  utter  inability  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Fublic  Works  to  keep 
it  up,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  between  the  ryots  andi  the  department. 
The  korambu  had  disappeared,  the  channel  silted  up,  and  the  cultivation 
was  coming  to  a  stand-still,  when,  last  January,  in  consultation  with  the 
Executive  Engineer  of  the  range,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  take  charge 
of  this  channel.  I  did  so  at  once,  and  put  in  hand  immediately  the  con- 
struction of  the  korambu,  which  has  now  been  completed,  and  there  is  a 
supply  of  water  of  upwards  of  two  feet  running  down  the  channel,  and  all 
the  remissions  granted  during  the  last  few  years  will  in  future  be  saved. 

"  4.  KaroM. — ^The  lands  in  the  different  villages  under  the  channels  are 
subdivided,  for  the  purpose  of  kudimarSmat  (customary  labour),  into  what 
are  called  karais,  so  as  to  allow  the  incidence  of  the  grain  tax  or  labour 
payment  to  fall  pretty  equally  on  all  the  landholders.  On  an  average  the 
karai  consists  of  8  acres,  and  the  number  of  pattadars  in  each  karai  varies 
according  to  the  extent  of  land  held  by  each  pattadar.  The  head  of  the 
karai  is  the  karaidar,  to  whom  demands  are  made  for  customary  labour. 

"  5.  The  holders  of  the  different  karais  are  bound,  not  only  to  contribute 
grain  fees  for  the  maintenance  of  the  superintending  establishment  charged 
with  the  distribution  of  water^  looking  after  the  korambu  channel  banks, 
&c.,  but  have  also  to  contribute  the  customary  labour  for  the  repair  of  the 
channels  and  the  banks.    This  labour  is  divided  into  three  classes — 

Fir%t, — ^NiiyaKorambSls,  whose  duty  is  to  remain  always  at  the  korambu 
and  to  keep  the  same  in  repair. 

Second. — The  Bettippflls,  which,  as  the  term  implies,  are  called  out  when 
the  number  of  Nitya  Koramb&ls  proves  insufficient,  which  often  hap- 
pens at  the  time  of  the  freshes. 

Third, — The  Nfilu  EettippSls,  or  four  times  the  ordinary  number  of 
labourers. 

"  These  are  called  out  for  the  periodical  clearance  of  the  channel,  and,  on 
occasions  of  extraordinary  emergency,  such  as  the  washing  away,  wholly  or 
in  i>art,  of  the  korambu,  breaches  of  channel  or  river  banks,  &o.,  ftc. 

''6.  Of  the  karais  under  each  channel,  a  certain  number,  called  mftfi 
karais,  are  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  fees  to  the  superintending 
establishment,  which  consists  of  Korambu  Manigars,  Nirkattis,  and  Bank 
peons,  &c.,  vide  Statement  No.  IE,  while  the  remaining  karais  only 
contribute  Nitya  EorambOls  and  Eettippfils ;  all  the  karais,  however,  are 
bound  to  contribute  Nfilu  BettippSls.  The  better  to  illustrate  my  meaning 
I  will  take  the  RajS  channel ;  there  are  under  it  220  karais ;  of  these  69  are 
mOfi  karais,  or  karais  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  superintending 
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establiBhment.  The  remaining  151  lanuB  have  to  oontribute  Nitya  Koram- 
bsls  and  fiettippftls.  The  ryots  are  bound  by  custom  to  furnish  one  working 
oooly  for  every  two  of  these  karais.  Excluding,  therefore,  the  mfifi  karaia, 
the  proper  number  to  be  contributed  is  75  men,  and  these  are  accord- 
ingly the  number  of  Nitya  Eorambftls  permanently  maintained  at  the  head 
of  liie  channel.  When,  on  emergency,  this  number  proves  insuffidecity 
the  Bettippftls  are  called  out,  making  75  -f  75  s=  150  men,  which  number, 
in  point  of  fact,  is  always  kept  up  by  the  ryots  at  the  rate  of  one  man  for 
each  karai :  these  men  are  ordinarily  employed  one-half  their  time  in  the 
ryots'  field,  and  the  other  half  at  the  channel  head  as  KorambSls,  the  two 
sets  of  labourers  exchanging  places  once  in  a  fortnight.  When,  on  extra- 
ordinary emergencies,  the  150  men  (Niiya  Korambfils  and  Bettippftls)  prove 
insufficient,  the  Nalu  Bettippftls  are  turned  out,  f .«.,  the  150  men,  plus  220 
men,  at  the  rate  of  one  man  for  each  of  the  220  karais  under  the  channel, 
or  altogether  370  men,  which  is  the  maximum  the  ryots  are  bound  to 
fumish  for  the  periodical  clearance  of  the  channels,  as  well  as  for  extra- 
ordinary emergencies  such  as  those  above  described.  The  Nftlu  Bettippftls 
are  called  out  on  an  average  twelve  times  a  year. 

*'  7.  In  case  of  any  karaidar  failing  to  send  the  prescribed  number  of 
labourers  he  is  bound  to  contribute,  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  4  annas 
per  diem  for  every  labourer  for  the  number  of  days  their  labour  may  be 
required. 

"  8.  N'ature  of  fees  Jmned. — The  channel  fees  levied  in  the  KftvSri  viUaipea 
^are  of  two  kinds — 

Fint — Korambu  fees. 
Sewnd, — Swatantram  fees. 

''  The  former  consist,  with  little  variation,  of  a  grain  contribution  of  8 
podis  =  72  Madras  markftls  for  each  karai  of  land  cultivated  under  the 
Faramathi  channel,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  channels  it  varies 
from  18  to  40  markftls  per  karai.  This  allowance  is  for  the  payment  of 
both  the  superintending  establishment  as  well  as  the  Nitya  Korambftls  and 
Bettippftls.    The  Swatantram  fee  is  also  paid  in  grain,  and  varies  firom  1  to 

7  Madras  measures  for  each  chai*of  land  under  cultivation, 
^  Equal  to  \  \i  \  ^^^  ^  intended  for  the  special  remuneration  of  the  super- 
intending establishment. 

''  9.  The  value  of  the  grain  fees,  as  well  as  the  labour  which  the  ryots 
are  liable  to  oontribute  annually,  may  be  set  down  for  each  of  the  three 
channels  as  follows  : — 


Names  of  ChaonelB. 

Value  of  the 
grain  fees  con- 
tributed for  the 
superintending 
Establishment 

as  well  aa  for 
the  Nitya 

Korambftls. 

Value  of  the 
labour  contri- 
buted in  the 
shape  of  Retti- 
pAls  and  Nairn 
Bettippftls. 

Total. 

1.  Faramathi  R&J&  channel 

2.  Kum&rapftlaiam  channel 

3.  MoganOr  channel 

RS.      A.    p. 

6,264    0    4 
761     0    6 
795    4    0 

&s.     A.    p. 

6,180    0    0 
1,822    8    0 
1,200    0    0 

Bft.        A.     F. 

12,434    0    4 
2,583    8    6 
1,995    4    0 

Total  .. 

7,810    4  10 

9,202    8    0 

17,012  12  10 
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"  10.  Such  then  Ib  the  system  in  force  sanctioned  by  immemorial  customy 
and  such  the  obligation  recognized  by  the  ryots  incidental  to  the  possession 
of  land  nnder  the  river  channels  ;  but  the  question  now  arises  how  far  the 
system  has  been  found  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended  ? 

''  11.  Managemmt  of  the  ChanneU, — Up  to  the  transfer  of  the  management 

of  the  channels  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works,*  and 
so  long  as  it  remained  under  the  Revenue  Department,  it 
worked  well.    The  grain  fees  were  punctually  collected  and  the  required 
labour  promptly  enforced.     The  transfer  of  the  charge  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  took  place  in  1858,   and  Mr.  Brett,  the  Collector,  who 
recommended  the  transfer,  was  himself  only  two  years  afterwards  (or  in 
1860)  of  opinion  that  the  change  was  a  mistake,  and  that  a  retransfer  to 
the  Bevenue  Department  was  advisable.     He  visited  the  channels  early  in 
1861,  and  took  written  statements  from  the  ryots  under  the  channels,  a 
precis  of  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Board  with  Mr.  Arbuthnott's  letter  of 
the  16th  June  1862,  No.  135.     Subsequent  Collectors,  Messrs.  Arbuthnott 
and  Pochin,  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  channels  should  be  under 
the  management  of  the  Revenue  Department,  as  is  the  case  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  ElftvSri  (Coimbatore  District).    All  the  revenue  officers  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  Nftmakal  Division  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
On  the  face  of  all  these  recorded  opinions,  and  the  strong  feelings  evinced 
by  the  ryots  against  a  system  which  has  proved  adverse  to  their  interest,  I 
am  surprised  that  a  management  acknowledged  to  be  defective  should  have 
continued  so  long.    Not  only  were  the  Collectors,  the  Board  of  Revenue,  and 
Gk>vemment,  repeatedly  addressed  by  the  ryots  on  the  subject,  but  the  ryots 
under  one  of  the  channels  sent  a  deputation  to  meet  Lord  Napier,  when  he 
came  to  Salem  in  1869,  in  reference  to  this  matter.    When  I  took  charge 
of  the  district  in  October  1870  I  found  that  the  petition  presented  to  the 
Governor  had  been  referred  to  the  Collector  for  disposal,  and  in  consequence 
I  visited  the  channels  and  spent  more  than  a  month  in  the  different  K&v§ri 
villages.     I  have  been  over  the  whole  length  of  every  channel,  as  well  as 
the  river  bank ;  I  have  never  seen  a  worse  state  of  things.    The  MoganUr 
korambu,  as  I  mentioned  above,  was  entirely  gone,  and  the  cultivation 
under  that  channel  was  coming  to  a  stand-still.    The  banks  of  all  the 
channels  were  encroached  upon,  and  the  ryots  were  permitted  to  cut  holes 
in  the  bund,  and  sometimes  each  field  has  as  many  as  two  pot  sluices  from 
which  water  flows  without  any  check  whatever,  and  the  waste  is  deplor- 
able.    The  channels  (especially  the  Moganur  one)  were  silted  up,  and  the 
sluices  and  other  masonry  works  are  in  a  state  of  great  disrepair.    The 
banks  of  the  channels  were  so  much  neglected  that,  in  some  places,  they 
were   entirely   blocked   up  with  the  overgrowth  of   prickly-pear.    The 
padugais  on  the  river  bank  had  been  encroached  upon  and,  in  several 
places,  entirely  destroyed.    Altogether  the  state  of  things  showed  an  utter 
neglect  and  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  channels.    The  Public  Works  Department  having  no  power  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  the  grain  fees,  large  arrears  accumulated,  and,  as 
the  establishments  had    not   received   their   emoluments  regularly,  the 
consequence  has  been  inefficiencj  and  a  great  ^Gdling  off  in  their  strength. 
On  one  channel  (MoganUr)  the  establishment  collapsed  entirely. 
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**  12.  Drmufir  of  ths  mwMgewunt  to  Revenue  Department, — I  trust  I  hare 
shown  that  the  present  system  cannot  any  longer  continue  without  serioualj 
affecting  the  interests  of  hoth  the  Gbvemment  and  the  ryots,  and  it  is 
therefore  of  primary  importance  that  the  management  of  the  channels 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Bevenue  Department.  As  stated  above,  I  took 
charge  of  the  Moganur  channel ;  Mr.  Lawford,  the  Bange  Officer,  expressed 
his  inability  to  work  this  channel  owing  to  the  collapse  of  the  establishment. 
Subsequently  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Superintending  Engineer,  Fifth 
Division,  in  which  he  requested  me  to  take  charge  of  all  the  channels. 
This  I  have  done,  and  I  trust  that  the  step  will  meet  with  the  Board's 
approbation. 

'MS.  In  the  neighbouring  district  of  Goimbatore  the  channels  are  under 
the  Bevenue  Department.  In  this  district  they  were  once  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  but  were  resumed  by  the  Bevenue 
Department  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  finding  that  the  PubHo  Works 
Department  had  signally  failed  to  work  them.  Both  the  Superintending 
and  the  Executive  Engineers  acknowledge  the  inconsistency  of  their  depart- 
ment  undertaking  administrative  duties,  and  are  sensible  that  their  staff  is 
not  only  insufficient  for  the  control  of  the  channels,  but  also  incompetent  to 
enforce  either  the  customary  labour  or  the  payment  of  the  grain-fees,  upon 
which  depends  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  the  efficient  working  of  the  channels 
and  their  establishments. 

''  14.  Propoied  m6aiure9for  heitw  management, — ^The  foremost  change  in  the 
present  system,  which  was  absolutely  and  urgently  called  for,  viz.,  the 
transfer  of  the  charge  to  the  Bevenue  Department,  having  taken  place,  it 
now  remains  for  me  to  lay  before  the  Board  proposals  (1)  for  the  remodel- 
ling of  the  establishments,  and  (2)  for  providing  better  means  for  realizing 
the  grain-fees  and  for  enforcing  the  oustomaiy  labour.  I  will  first  deal  with 
the  latter,  upon  which  the  success  of  the  former  depends. 

''  15.  CoUeetian  of  Gi^ain-feee  and  the  Enforcement  of  the  (huiomary  Idbowr.— It 
will  be  impossible  to  effect  this  without  a  legislative  enactment.  Threats 
such  as  stopping  the  supply  of  water  for  cultivation  or  withholding  remis- 
sions  have  proved  abortive.  Experience  has  shown  sudi  to  be  empty 
threats.  Not  only  in  this  district,  but  in  Goimbatore,  the  want  of  a 
legislative  enactment  has  been  much  and  long  f elt,  and  I  understand  that 
the  late  Collector,  Mr.  Sullivan,  urged  on  the  Board  the  necessity  of  an 
Act.  It  is  true  that  Act  I  of  1S58  arms  the  Collectors  with  power  to  enforce 
customary  labour;  but  although  the  provisions  of  that  Act  answer  well 
enough  for  obtaining  labour  on  emergency,  it  is  powerless  to  enforce 
payment  of  customary  fees  or  to  compel  the  contribution  of  labour  required 
for  the  KftvSri  channels.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grain-fees  are  oom- 
muted  into  money  payment  and  entered  in  the  pattas,  the  collection  will  be 
easy  enough ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  unless  the  procedure  is  recognized  by 
legislative  enactment.  I  have  ventured,  therefore,  to  draw  up  the  draft  of 
an  Act  commuting  the  grain-fees  to  a  money  payment,  and  to  otherwise 
provide  for  the  better  management  of  the  KftvSri  ohannelsy  and  I  beg  to 
submit  the  same  for  the  Board's  favourable  consideration. 

'*  16.  Propoeed  Kdv9r%  ChannM  Act, — The  main  features  of  the  proposed 
Act,  oxejiret,  to  give  up  the  present  grain  contributions  under  the  different 
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channels,  and  to  substitute  for  the  same  a  money  cess ;  and,  secondly,  to 
provide  for  the  prompt  recovery  of  the  oess,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
customary  labour.  The  grain  contributions  vaxy  in  different  villages  under 
the  channels,  as  already  shown,  and  their  collection  is,  therefore,  vezy 
tedious  and  perplexing.  Again,  there  is  a  constant  oiy  on  the  part  of  the 
labourers  that  they  are  not  properly  paid.  The  payment  of  the  wages  to 
the  superintending  as  well  as  the  labouring  establishments  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  Gk>venmient  and  not  the  ryots.  The  labouring  establishment 
will  then  look  to  Government  instead  of  the  ryots  for  their  wages,  and 
regulariiy  and  efficiency  is  at  once  secured.  This  object  can  only  be 
attained  by  commuting  l^e  obligation  of  the  lyots  to  contribute  fees  to  the 
superintending  establishment,  and  labour  kaown  as  Nitya  Korambsls, 
BettippSls,  and  Nfilu  Bettippftls,  into  a  money  payment;  and  for  this  Sections 
8  and  4  of  the  draft  Act  provide.  Though  the  payment  of  the  working 
establishment  (labourers)  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Qovemment,  still  it  is 
important  that  the  required  number  of  labourers,  according  to  the  karai 
system,  should  be  provided  by  the  landholders ;  and  that  Government  pay 
the  labourers  out  of  the  cess,  which  will  be  formed  into  a  fund.  This  is 
exactly  the  system  followed  under  two  channels  in  the  Coimbatore  District ; 
and  I  have  in  person  ascertained  these  condffcions  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
Salem  ryots.    Sections  7,  8  and  9  are  introduced  to  provide  for  this. 

<'  17.  Primleged  exe&ptums, — It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  obligation 
to  contribute  labour  and  grain-fees  does  not  extend  to  the  holders  of  land 
which  has  been  brought  under  cultivation  subsequent  to  the  Paimaish,  or 
to  the  holders  of  land  in  certam  mitta  and  agrahftram  villages.  These  lands 
are  not  included  in  any  of  the  karais,  and  are,  theroforo,  free  from  contri- 
buting cess  or  labour.  This  distinction  is  evidently  most  unfair  and 
invidious,  seeing  that  all  holders  of  land  under  the  channels  participate 
equally  in  the  benefits  derivable  from  them.  They  ought,  therefore,  all  to 
bear  equally  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Section  2  of  the  draft,  the  words 
*  held  on  whatsoever  tenure '  will  legalize  the  imposition  of  the  tax  on  such 
landholders. 

*'  18.  The  rates  of  cess  proposed  are  2  rupees  for  every  aero  of  land 
receiving  direct  irrigation,  and  1  rupee  for  every  aero  of  lajid  irrigated  by 
baling.  It  is  obvious  that  this  distinction,  whidi  is  maintained  even  when 
assessing  the  land  rovenue,  is  necessary.  I  do  not  consider  the  proposed 
rates  at  all  high.  The  Board  will  see  from  the  enclosed  statement  No.  I 
(column  81)  that  the  incidence  of  the  prosent  contributions  is  at  Bupees 
6-0-11,  8-14-6,  and  2-8-9  per  acre,  respectively,  under  the  three  channels ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  stated  in  paragraph  17,  the  holders 
of  certain  lands  aro  exempted  from  payment.  But,  if  the  whole  extent  of 
land  under  each  channel  is  taken  into  account  as  now  proposed,  the  rates 
win  fall  equally  on  all,  and  prove  burdensome  to  none. 

<'  19.  B&vi9um  ofth$  Channel  JEstMUhmmUi. — ^I  now  come  to  the  question  of 
establishments.  The  enclosed  statement  No.  11  shows  the  number  and 
description  of  servants  employed  under  the  existing  permanent  or  superin- 
tending establishments,  their  emoluments,  and  the  naturo  of  the  duties 
performed  by  them.  This  statement  does  not  include  the  Bettippftls 
and  Nfilu  Bettippftk,  who  are  only  called  out  temporarily  and  on  special 
occasions. 
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Name  of  th«  Gbaimels. 


Nmnber 

of 
Servants. 


Goflt. 


1.  Paramathi  B&ja  Channel 

2.  Knmantpilaiam      do. 

3.  Moganiir  do. 


Total 


111 
21 
27 


169 


2,832 
664 
636 


3,982 


**  20.  The  assets  at  present  available  for  the  payment  of  the  permanent 
establishment  are  stated  below : — 


Names  of  the  Ghannels. 

Deductions 

made  in  the 

Government 

B6ris  or 

Bevanne. 

Value  of 

Inam 

Lands. 

Value  of 

Swatan- 

tramFees. 

Value  of 

Korambtt 

Fees. 

Total. 

1.  Paramathi     BajA 
Channel    . . 

Ohannel   . . 
3.  HogantorGhaxmel.. 

Total  .. 

BS.     A.  p. 

120    0    0 

84    0    0 
24    8    0 

BS.   A.  p. 

•  • 

2    8    7 

Ba.  A.  p. 

479  12  10 

176    0    0 
168  10    8 

BS.    A.  p. 

6,774    8    6 

686    0    6 
626    9    4 

BS.      A.  P. 

6,374    0    4 

846    0    6 
822    4    7 

228    8    0 

2    8    7 

823    7    6 

6,986  13    4 

8,041    6    i 

Mini||ax8 
Nlrftnis. 


''  It  will  be  seen  that  it  has  always  been  nsnal  to  deduct  Bapees  238-8-0 

from  OoYermnent  Land  Bevenue  collections  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  channel  servants  named  in  the  margin,  the 
amount  being  included  in  the  1,20,000  rupees  sanctioned 
in  the  Gbyemment  Proceedings  of  the  9ih  January  last,  No.  47,  as  the 
unvarying  contribution  to  the  Salem  Village  Service  Fund;  this  Bupees 
228-8-0  will  be  deducted  annually  from  this  fund  and  credited  to  ^e 
Ohannel  Service  Fund.  The  Inftm,  viz.,  Bupees  2-8-7,  is  enjoyed  by  one  of 
the  MtLppans  or  Nirkftttis  under  the  Moganur  channel.  liike  other  Village 
Service  Inams  in  the  district,  this  will  be  enfranchised  and  the  proceeds 
credited  to  the  Ohannel  Service  Fund.  The  value  of  the  Swatantram  and 
Korambu  fees  contributed  by  the  ryots  for  the  permanent  establishment! 
as  shown  above,  has  been  commuted  into  money  value  at  the  average  sdling 
prices  of  the  last  ten  years. 

**  21.  The  proceeds  of  the  money  cess  at  the  rates  I  propose  on  the  entire 
cultivation  under  each  channel  will  be  as  follows : — 


NamM  ftf  thfl  nhfLnnnla. 

Proceeds  of 
Money  Oess. 

Add  (}oTem- 

ment  CoBtri- 

butionand 

the  In&m. 

Total 

1.  Paramathi  Baja  Channel 

2.  Kum&rapAlaiam     do 

3.  Hoganlkr                do 

Total  .. 

BS.      A.    p. 

6,694  10    0 
1,267     1     0 
2,183    6    3 

BS.     A.    p. 

120    0    0 
84    0    0 
27    0    7 

BS.       A.    P. 

6,814  10    0 
1,361     1    0 
2,210    6  10 

10,146    0    3 

231    0    7 

10,876    0  10 
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''These  will  be  the  assets  available  under  the  proposed  change  for  the 

•  Batti  d&Ia  and    W^^"'^^  ^^  *^®  permanent  establishment,  as  wc^  as  extra* 
ilu  RetSppftlB.        hands  called  out  on  emergencies.    It  will  be  seen  that 

these  fall  short  of  the  amount  of  the  present  grain  contri- 
butions shown  in  paragraph  9.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  amount 
entered  in  paragraph  9  is  the  g^ross  amount  of  grain«f  ees,  which,  according 
to  immemorial  custom,  the  ryots  are  liable  to  contribute,  and  not  what  is 
actually  realized.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  recovery  of  the 
grain-fees  is  attended  with  much  difficulty,  and  that  there  is  a  constant 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  estabUshment  of  unpunctual  payment,  and  that 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  had,  from  inability  to  enforce  payment, 
allowed  large  arrears  of  fees  to  accumulate.  It  may,  therefore,  fairly  be 
calculated  that  hardly  half  the  amount  shown  in  paragraph  9  was  realized 
during  the  last  ten  years.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  value  of 
the  grain-fees  shown  in  paragraph  9  was  reckoned  at  the  average  selling 
prices  of  the  last  ten  years,  during  which  period  the  grain  price  has  risen 
considerably.  The  amount,  therefore,  in  paragraph  9  must  be  considered 
as  nominal  On  the  other  hand  the  proceeds,  as  proposed  under  the  Act, 
will  be  reg^ularly  and  punctually  realized  to  the  full  extent,  and  the  amount 
will,  I  consider,  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  whxAe  establishment. 

"  22.  From  statement  No.  II  it  will  bet  seen  that  in  the  present  liiit  of 
establishments  there  are  certain  dasses  of  servants  which,  I  consider,  it  is. 
unnecessary  to  maintain  for  channel  purposes,  such  as  KondivOttis,  Pala- 
gftns,  &c.,  and  that  the  general  pay  of  the  establishment  is,  I  consider,  too 
low  and  unequal.  In  consultation  with  the  principal  landholders  under 
the  channels,  I  have  drawn  up  a  fresh  scale  of  establishment  for  each 
channel,  which  is  shown  in  statement  No.  Ill*  The  scale  has  been  fixed 
with  reference  to  the  actual  requirements  of  each  channel,  and  with  a  view 
to  secure  the  greatest  amoimt  of  efficiency. 

'<  23.  The  cost  of  the  proposed  establishments,  and  the  balance  remaining 
after  deducting  the  same  from  the  available  assets,  are  as  follows : — 


Names  of  the  Ghannels. 

Available 

Cost  of 
EetabUahmeiit. 

Balance. 

9 

B8.      A.    r. 

Bi.     A.  r. 

&8.     A.  p. 

FutmsAlii  Baj*  Ghaanel 

6,694  10    0 

2,628    0    0 

4,066  10    0 

1,267    1    0 

504    0    e 

768    1    0 

Mogaalkr               do. 

2,188    5    3 

1,044    0    0 

1,189    6    8 

The  balance  above  shown  will  be  reserved  for  paying  the  temporary* 

emergent  establishments,  whenever  they  are  called  out, 
v^^t^rariSfl        *^^  ^^'  meeting  the  cost  of  materials,  Ao.  required  forihe 
ppais.        oonstruction  of  korambus  and  for  closing  breaches,  fta, 
in  the  channel  banks,  petty  repairs  to  sluices,  ftc 

"  24.  Statement  No.  I  shows  in  detail  the  cultivation  under  each  channel 
together  with  other  particulars.  An  abstract  of  the  statement  is  shown 
overleaf. 
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Names  of  the  Quumeb. 

Nadainlror 
direct  Izrigation. 

^ffli* 

Total. 

Extent 

ment. 

Extent 

ment 

Extent. 

ment 

1.  Paramathi  IUj4  Channel  .. 

2.  KmnAiapllauun     do. 

3.  Mogantff                do. 

Total  .. 

ACUM. 

2,839 
699 
861 

MS. 
40,488 

6,166 
10,811 

▲CBB8. 

1,016 

68 

482 

6,789 

416 

8,468 

3,866 
668 

1,882 

47,227 

6,671 

14,269 

4,289 

66,406 

1,666 

10,662 

6,866 

67,067 

**  26.  Concluding  Remsrii, — ^In  oondusion,  a  few  words  as  to  the  state  of 
the  riyer  and  chaimel  banks  may  not  be  ont  of  place.  These  hare  greatly 
deteriorated  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  the  masonry  works  connected 
with  the  channels  are  very  much  in  want  of  repair.  I  have  requested  the 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  to  frame  the  necessary  estimates 
for  putting  these  masonry  works  in  order,  and  where  encroachments  have 
taken  place  on  channel  banks  they  are,  under  my  orders,  being  restored  to 
their  former  condition. 

*'  26.  In  regard  to  the  river  bank,  it  has  been  encroached  upon  to  such  an 
extent  by  the  river  that  a  breach  in  the  bank  near  a  village  called  Tiruma- 
lanSmasamudram  during  the  last  freshes,  was  nearly  washing  away  the 
village  and  the  whole  cultivation  for  upwards  of  a  mHe.  Several  groynes 
are  now  under  construction  at  the  locality  where  the  breach  took  place,  but 
there  is  still  very  much  to  be  done  for  the  protection  of  the  river  banks  and 
for  preserving  the  padugais,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  have  been 
considerably  damaged.  The  ryots  have,  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  been 
allowed  to  encroach  largely  upon  padugais  and  to  cultivate  the  same  on 
patta,  which  they  had  obtained  through  the  connivance  of  the  village 
officers.  I  have  had  all  these  encroachments  measured,  and  have  taken 
steps  to  restore  them  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  set 
apart.  In  cases  where  the  ryots  may  be  unwilling  to  give  up  the  lands  by 
oondliatoiy  means  they  must  be  obtained  under  the  Land  Acquisition  Act 
I  propose  addressing  the  Board  at  length  on  this  subject  on  the  oomjdeCion 
of  the  jaxnftbandi  of  Nfimakal  Taluk,  in  which  I  am  now  engaged." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Longley  wished  a  special  enactment  to  be  passed 
for  legalising  the  levy  of  the  fees  by  distraint.  He  even  submitted  adraft 
Bill  for  introduction  into  the  Legislative  Council,  but  the  matter  has  not  yet 
received  attention.    Mr.  Longley,  however,  did  not  wait  for  the  Act 

The  conservancy  of  the  channels  depended  on  the  punctual  levy  of  the 
fees,  which,  as  a  rule,  were  not  regularly  paid,  the  Bevenue  authorities  not 
having  power  to  enforce  payment. 

That,  without  funds,  the  conservancy  arrangements  must  collapse  was 
obvious.  The  OoUector  was  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  matter,  kaowing 
full  well  that  the  passing  of  an  Act  as  proposed  was  a  doubtful  matter  and 
that  the  channels  could  but  ill-afford  to  wait  for  it.     He  therefore  treated 
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direcdy  with  fhe  rjois  holding  lands  under  the  dhanneb,  aad»  after  oon- 

riderable  trouble,  suooeeded  in  obtaining  their  consent  to  the  oonyersion  of 

the  fees  into  money  payments,  and  the  inclusion  of  them  in  their  pattas. 

The  rates  of  money  payments  fixed  were  Bupees  2  per  acre  for  Nadainit, 

and  Bupees  l\  per  acre  for  baling.    These  rates  being  entered  in  the 

pattas  are  now  collected  along  with  the  land  revenue.    No  difficulty  is 

experienced  in  collecting  them,  and  from  the  proceeds  the  establishments  and 

expenditure  required  for  korambus  and    channds  are  maintained  and 

paid  for.     The  charnials  are  thoroughly  cleansed  ereiy  year,  and  water  is 

distributed  regularly.     Out  of  the  surplus,  roads  have  been  formed  on  the 

banks  of  the  channels  and  avenues  planted,  bridges  built,  and  the  whole  has 

been  transformed  into  a  beautiful  oasis  of  scenery. 

In  1871  the  Local  Funds  Act  (IV  of  1871)  was  passed,  by  which  the 

, »    ^        road  cess  (now  aJled  the  land  cess)  was  raised  to  1  anna 
Local  Fonda.       •    xv 

u  the  rupee. 

A  scientific  census  was  taken  in  November  1871,  when 

Ommu,  ^e  population  of  the  district  was  ascertained  to  amount 

to  1,966,995. 

In  1871  an  Income  Tax  Act  (XII  of  1871)  was  enacted,  by  which  all 
'       incomes  above  Bupees  750  per  annum  were  made  assess- 
able.   A  new  Income  Tax  Act  was  passed  in  1872,  Act 
^fhl  of  1872,  by  which  all  incomes  up  to  1,000  rupees  were  exempted  from 
the  tax. 

In  the  same  year  new  rules  were  passed  for  the  grant  of  remissions  for 
^^.  .  waste,  ftc.  (see  Supplement  I  to  Standing  Orders  of  Board 

^™^^^"        of  Bevenue,  No.  XX  of  1872,  dated  17th  December  1872, 
and  Standing  Order  No.  24,  Maclean's  edition). 

In  1873  the  Board  issued  new  rules,  No.  lY  of  1873,  for  the  disposal  of 
applications  for  house  sites  (see  Standing  Order  No.  39,  Maclean's  eidition). 
In  the  same  year  the  village  of  KodaiAnji  was  transfexred  from  Nortli 
Areot  to  Salem. 

In  1874  an  important  change  was  introduced  with  regard  to  the  charging 
of  water-rate  on  punja  lands  cultivated  by  means  of  (Government  water. 
The  old  system  of  charging  missfil  nanja  t&rwa  (TbrwajSsti)  was  discontinued 
(see  Standing  Order  No.  5  as  modified  in  1878). 

The  Income  Tax  Acts  of  1871  and  1872  were  rescinded  by  Act  XVI  of 
1874. 

On  the  21st  November  1874  the  Board  issued  a  circular  sanctioning  the 
grant  on  kaul  of  lands  overgrown  with  prickly-pear. 

In  1875  an  important  order  was  passed  permitting  the  subdivision  of 
survey  fields  without  restriction  as  to  extent,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
transfer  or  darakhfist,  provided  that  the  parties  concerned  put  up  durable 
boundary  marks  to  define  the  limits  of  their  req^eotive  holdings.  This 
oonoessbn  was  not  extended  to  relinquishments. 

In  Fasli  1285  the  revenue  from  arrack  was  for  the  first  time  separately 
rented  out  on  the  improved  excise  system.  The  contract  was  for  the  wholQ 
district,  but  the  toddy  revenue  was  rented  out  talukwfir. 

In  1876  one  village,  tTrgoundantlr,  in  the  TirupatOr  Taluk,  was  transferred 
to  South  Aroot 

In  Fasli  1286  a  change  was  made  in  theryotwftrikistbandi  of  the  district 
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Up  to  Faali  1369  the  kista  were  as  foUowa :— 


Monfthi. 


Takffh&t  and 
Binuimahal. 


BAlagiiat. 


If  own  Mr 

December 

January     

Febmary 

Maroh 

April         

^*ay  ••       ••       ••       •• 

Jane         

Jnly         

Total  .. 


I 


$ 

10 
16 
20 
20 
16 
10 
6 


100 


10 
16 
20 


Nanjalanda 

inuptodby 

KAvGii 

Channels. 


16 

10 

6 

•  • 


100 


100 


In  Faali  1270  the  above  kiatbandi  was  abolished  and  one  unifonn  scale 
was  adopted  for  the  whole  district  which  is  given  below : — 


November     . . 

ft 

•  •         •  •         1  • 

10 

Deoember 

10 

January 

15 

February 

20 

March 

20 

April 

15 

May 

10 

Total  .. 

100 

This  kistbandi  continued  up  to  Faali  12S5. 

Under  Board's  Giroular,  dated  28th  June  1876,  No.  12,  the  subjoined 
kistbandi  was  adopted  from  FasH  1286  :— 

Annaeina 
Rupee  of  &• 
Months. 


November     . 

Bt.    A.    p. 

0    2    0 

Deoember     . 

0    2    0 

Januaiy 

0    4    0 

February 

0     4    0 

March 

0     2    0 

April 

Total,. 

0    2    0 

10    0 

Faali  1285  was  k  very  bad  year,  and  the  great  famine  of  13ie  eentuiy 
followed.    ( Vide  Chapter  m,  p.  126  if.) 

In  1877  the  l)irect6r  of  Revenue  Settlement  was  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  revising  the  village  establishments. 

The  Village  Oess  Act,  under  which  a  rate  of  one  anna  plear  rupee  of  land 
assessment  was  charged,  had  already  been  in  force  for  some  tbne;  but  the 
oess  so  levied  had  not  hitherto  been  utilised,  and  there  was  l&erefo^  a  very 
large  accumulation  of  the  oess  at  due  time  which  had  been  inveBted  in 
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QorerameBt  Beouritiefl,  the  village  Htablishmflnta  cxmtiniiiny,  as  vwiel,  to  be 
remunerated  bj  bfiriz  deduotioiu.  Tbeee,  in  the  case  of  EitmainB  and  Kani- 
gars,  oiHiaisted  of  certain  percentage  allowancee,  and  in  the  case  of  other 
eerranta  of  fixed  amounts.  This  mode  of  remuneration  was  disoondnaed. 
The  Ooremment,  guided  b;  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  resumed  inOms 
and  mSras  at  the  time  when  the  system  (rf  remoneration  by  bfiriz  deduo- 
tiona  wBB  introdoced  amounted  to  Rupees  1,27,000,  ordered  that  an  annual 
fixed  contribution  of  Bupees  1,30,000  be  made  in  future ;  and  this,  together 
irith  village  oees,  forms  the  fund  from  which  the  revised  establiBhrnent 
is  paid.  Owing,  however,  to  the  large  aooumulation  of  the  cees  already 
eoUeoted,  the  levy  of  the  same  has  been  suspended  up  to  the  end  of  Fasli 
1380.  It  will  be  reimpoeed  in  Fasli  1291.  The  above  sum  of  Snpew 
1,20,000  was,  however,  reduced  to  Bupees  1,10,000  in  Fasli  12B9. 

The  Director  of  Bevenue  Settlement,  Ux.  Fuokle,  proposed  a  scheme  for 
the  reTisi<m  t4  establiahmente,  which  received  the  sanction  of  Government 
in  O.O.,  dated  28th  April  1877.  This  scheme  was  brought  into  force  in  Fasli 
1287,  and  was  confined  to  settled  villages  only.  Aooording  to  this  scheme, 
evei7  inhabited  village  ia  to  have  a  Hunaif  and  one  or  more  Vetti&as  and 
TalaiSris.  One  or  more  villages  were  dubbed  to  form  a  Kamam's  charge. 
In  esses  of  luge  villages  a  Manigar  wae  appointed,  in  addition  to  the 
Kunsif,  to  ease  the  latter  io  the  disohai^  of  bis  revenue  duties.  In 
providing  these  eetablifihmeats  Vs.  Fuckle  chiefly  took  into  ooueideratioB 
the  available  assets  of  the  villages  as  given  in  the  jamabandi  aooounta 
of  Fasli  1285,  viz.,  the  cess  levied  and  the  dednotious  made  from  the  bSriz. 
On  the  amount  of  these  assets  ttie  following  aoale  of  establishment  was 
adopted. 

The  following  scale  exhibits  the  cost  of  the  several  grades  of  establishment 
]mmded  for  the  district : — 


BttedPay  for 


I 


III 


n 

■si 

lit 
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1878. 


The  total  oost  of  the  establiahment  amounted  to  Bupees  2,26,500  per 
annum. 

In  Faali  1289  the  yOlage  eetabliahments  of  uneetded  Tillages  were  reTiaed 
by  Mr.  Longlej.  The  scheme  proposed  by  him  reoeived  the  assent  of 
Government  and  differed  from  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Puckle  in  that  the 
principle  of  dubbing  villages  was  extended  to  the  formation  of  MunsLfo' 
charges ;  but  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  different  servants  are  the  same.  The 
total  oost  of  the  revised  establishment  amounted  to  Bupees  18,776. 

In  1878  a  license  tax  was  imposed  under  Act  HI  of  1878  on  all  incomes^ 

from  and  above  Bupees  200,  derived  from  arts,  trades^ 
and  dealings.  Professions  were  exempt.  This  Act  was 
modified  in  1880  by  AotYI  of  1880,  according  to  which  the  Tm'Tiitniwn 
taxable  amount  was  raised  to  Bupees  500. 

In  1879  a  new  Stamp  Act  (I  of  1879)  was  passed. 

Mr.  Longley  left  the  district  in  October  1879,  being  appointed  to  act  as 
member  of  the  Bevenue  Board.  His  successor  was  Mr.  H.  E.  Stokes,  who 
had  long  discharged  the  dulies  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Bevenne. 

Mr.  Longley  took  great  interest  in  the  improvement  of  communications, 
and  the  net- work  of  roads  for  which  Salem  is  famous  was  increased  and 
maintained  in  good  order  during  his  coUectorate.  The  same  period  witnessed 
the  transfer  of  the  charge  of  these  works  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  to  Local  Fund  Boards.  The  Ei&y^  diannels  were  repaired  and 
maintained  in  a  state  of  unprecedented  e£flcienoy :  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Longlej 
in  this  direction  have  been  noticed  above.  The  last  event  of  importanoe 
concerning  the  district  was  the  Imperial  Census  of  1881.  The  following 
table  shows  the  changes  in  the  population  during  the  decade  1871-1881. 


Taluki. 


8a]0Iii    ... 

▲ttur     ... 

'liruohengods 

NamAkal 

Utaakani 

Tirapatar 

Kriannaglri 

Dharmapuri 

Hosur   ... 

IVitel 


809.8OB 
1M,006 
S4e.e78 
281.009 
16S.801 
190,800 
170.283 
190.628 
198.087 


1.968,995 


487.069 
182.018 
277.101 
289.876 
170.698 
211.766 
188.929 
211.661 
214.288 


8,188.928 


817.468 
168,789 
178.179 
288.787 
116.420 
168,899 
186.014 
148.481 
187,481 


1.669.898 


119.808 


108,922 
66.868 
64.872 
48.866 
62.916 
68,140 
76,767 


828,188 


467.082 
190.881 
289.767 
802.906 
178.467 
221.488 
197,667 
221,224 
224,028 


MS^TSa 


826,781 
168.888 
191.618 
266.0111 
100384 
170.884 
120.904 
188,206 
181,880 


1,698,640 


67.094 
6.118 
68,166 
6.006 
48,967 
20.116 
49,829 
67.420 
61,907 


186^211 
81,446 
98,246 
47,806 
68.661 
60^742 
m688 
88,0U 
98.118 


The  flsuTCS  for  Salem  Taluk  indude  the  Knnioipal  Town,  the  poimlAtion  et  which  in  1871  vaa 
60.012,  in  1878 (not  known),  and 60.718 in  1881.  The  flgnret  in  Ooliimn7av6  fhooegivvaiBBoaid't 
Praoeedinga,  Na  718,  daled  88th  April  1881. 
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No.  2. — StaUm&tU  of  Population  arranged  with  referenci  to  Ckute^  aeeoriing  to 

the  Censu9  of  1871. 


Nationality. 

Population 

• 

Oaste. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

" 

14,400 

14,417 

28,817 

Eflhatiiyaa 

2,055 

2,080 

4,085 

Chettiee        

14,402 

14,815 

29,217 

Yellftlan 

233,854 

289,709 

478,563 

Idaiyan        

44,688 

45,860 

90,898 

18,241 
1,484 

18,540 

86,781 
2,976 

1,492 

Kaikalar 

48,851 

44,751 

88,602 

Hixidiu         ..< 

Yannian 

250,453 

254,118 

504,571 

Kusayan 

6,022 

6,126 

12,148 

SaiAni           

21,221 

21,976 

48,197 

Rmnbadayan 

10,449 

10,684 

21,083 

tJbAnan 

28,081 

28,448 

56,474 

Ambattan 

9,868 

9,916 

19,784 

Vannan         

12,245 

12,439 

24,684 

Othen          

102,447 

101,752 

204,199 

V 
f 

Pariaha         

135,415 

187,778 

273,198 

Total  Hindus  . . 

948,976 

964,796 

1,913,772 

rMahometans)  Lubbays 

Mapilahs 

Arabs            

5,452 

1 

6,299 
1 

11,751 
2 

2 

4 

6 

Mahometans  . .  < 

ShAiks           

12,434 

12,337 

34,771 

Syuds            

8,479 

8,259 

6,788 

Pathans        

•      •  •  * 

2,849 

2,726 

5,574 

Moghnls 

348 

805 

658 

X 

Other  Mahometans 

1,468 

1,349 

2,817 

Total  Mahometaos  . . 
Europeans 

26,038 

26,279 

52,312 

168 

88 

256 

Eurasians 

194 

183 

877 

Othen          

Total.. 

181 

147 

278 

498 

418 

911 

Grand*] 

rotal.. 

975,502 

991,493 

1,966,995 
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No.  2-A. — SiaUmmi  $how%ng  tK$  MdU  Population  arranged  leith  reforenoe  to 

Oeoupaium  according  to  the  Centue  o/187l. 


Major  Headings. 


Minor  Headings. 


Nnmber  of 

Males 
employed. 


•  • 


Domesfeic  •« 
Commeraal 
AgTicnltaral 


•  • 


ladutiul 


•••< 


Indefinite  and  Kon-Pro- 
dnctiYe. 


Goyemment  service 

Military 

Learned  professionB 

Minor  do. 

Penonal  senrioe 

Traders 


Conveyors 
Cnltivators 
Dress  .. 


Food 
Metal 


Construction 
Books 


Household  goods 
CombustiUes 


Laborers 
Property 
XJnproductiTe 
Others 


•  • 


Total  .. 


2,082 

1,257 

998 

7,722 

30,941 

22,848 

1,882 

886,827 

40,066 

18,846 

6,392 

6,370 

70 

4,904 

424 

118,206 

1,768 

6,169 

1,416 

601,178 
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APPENDIX  TO  MAKUAL 


No.  6'A.—Pr%e$  Liitper  Oarc$  of  the  Staple  Crops,  Ae.,  of  the  Sklem  Lieiriei 

from  FaeU  1218  to  1278. 


Fadis. 

Gholazn. 

florso- 

Wldte 

gnm. 

paddy. 

BS. 

B8. 

BS. 

B«. 

BS. 

1218 

(1808-9) 

84 

69 

92 

99 

98 

1219 

(1809-10) 

84 

80 

73 

77 

79 

1220 

(1810-11) 
(1811-12) 

89 

89 

78 

87 

85 

1221 

106 

103 

90 

112 

93 

1222 

(1812.13) 

123 

116 

114 

128 

134 

1223 

(1813-14) 

110 

103 

99 

126 

94 

1224 

(1814-16) 

116 

104 

107 

118 

101 

1226 

(1816-16) 

90 

81 

86 

112 

90 

1226 

(1816.17) 

89 

83 

77 

98 

86 

1227 

(1817-18) 

83 

76 

76 

124 

92 

1228 

(1818-19) 

90 

74 

71 

95 

71 

1229 

(1819-20) 

63 

48 

74 

108 

69 

1230 

(1820.21) 

91 

90 

77 

116 

108 

1281 

(1821-22) 

86 

84 

78 

116 

94 

1232 

(1822-23) 

80 

79 

68 

119 

91 

1233 

(1823-24) 

126 

113 

147 

166 

136 

1234 

(1824-26) 

f27 

110 

161 

164 

121 

1236 

(1826.26) 

121 

98 

104 

119 

96 

1236 

(1826-27) 

81 

76 

68 

84 

77 

1287 

(1827-28) 

67 

63 

62 

64 

72 

1238 

(1828-29) 

99 

89 

87 

87 

90 

1239 

(1829-30) 

102 

93 

90 

92 

93 

1240 

(1830.31) 

76 

69 

67 

70 

74 

1241 

(1831-32) 

68 

68 

67 

66 

66 

1242 

(1832-38) 

206 

186 

186 

206 

147 

1243 

<lS33-34) 

143 

163 

138 

166 

140 

1244 

(1834-36) 

118 

108 

98 

110 

118 

1246 

(1836.36) 

86 

86 

76 

64 

82 

1246 

(1836-37) 

118 

101 

101 

106 

102 

1247 

(1837-38) 

132 

116 

118 

109 

106 

1248 

(1838-39) 

110 

106 

104 

122 

98 

1249 

(1839.40) 

98 

86 

86 

109 

82 

1260 

(1840.41) 

80 

72 

72 

77 

74 

1261 

(1841.42) 

66 

61 

61 

73 

67 

1262 

(1842.43) 

64 

69 

69 

76 

62 

1263 

(1843-44) 

62 

67 

64 

69 

61 

1264 

(1844.46) 

87 

81 

81 

89 

76 

1266 

(1846-46) 

169 

137 

141 

146 

126 

1266 

(1846.47) 

167 

163 

163 

172 

129 

1267 

(1847.48) 

112 

99 

98 

91 

90 

1268 

(1848-49) 

74 

70 

70 

68 

72 

1269 

(1849.60) 

96 

86 

83 

92 

86 

1260 

<1860.61) 

72 

63 

64 

70 

66 

1261 

(1861-62) 

71 

61 

68 

66 

68 

1262 

(1862.63) 

81 

69 

«6 

71 

64 

1263 

(1863.64) 

112 

109 

103 

141 

98 

1264 

(1864-66) 

128 

119 

114 

130 

108 

1266 

(1866.66) 

146 

129 

128 

146 

126 

1266 

(1866.67) 

137 

121 

120 

130 

112 

1267 

1867.68) 

236 

192 

191 

180 

168 

1268 

(1868.69) 

236 

204 

214 

208 

179 

1269 

(1869.60 

179 

170 

170 

170 

147 

1270 

(1860-61 

212 

192 

196 

196 

168 

1271 

(1861-62) 

192 

177 

181 

166 

163 

1272 

(1862-63) 

164 

148 

162 

137 

139 

1273 

(1863-64) 

163 

141 

146 

163 

170 

1274 

(1864.66) 

213 

190 

182 

198 

188 

1276 

(1866-66) 

286 

260 

263 

281 

214 

1276 

(1866-67) 

292 

249 

284 

266 

223 

1277 

(1867-68) 

266 

227 

230 

243 

197 

1278 

(1868-69) 

• 

220 

186 

201 

228 

186 
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1.  BUBK  Tun. 
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APPENDIX  TO  MANtJAL 


So,  8— SfatfiNtat  «k«wi«jr  tkt  FarHailart  oS  i\i  mtwoI  T<murM  oOw  (Am  Syotwari 
!»  1288,  SalMit  iKvwiMi— {CoDtmned). 
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Ko»  B^'-^taiMMnt  $hawing  the  ParticulaT$  of  tht  $0V9ral  Tenwru  other  than  ByoimaH 

for  1288,  Salem  DmM<mr-(Contmiied). 


Names  of  the 

ZsmindariB  and  Inam 

Yilla«et. 


The 

entire 

Berisof 

the 
Batate. 


Peahkash  or 
Quit-rent. 


e.  TntvPATUB  Taluk— 
(Continued). 

Inam  ViUoffee  m^fran^ 
Kethandapatta 


Baiyanapaili 


lippattn 
Vimpakshipvinin 

Karadngapnram 

Kadiiffumanipattadai  ... 

VaduKkuppatti 

Molakarampatti    (Sarva 

Inam)  

Nayakanur  (Sarra 

Inam)    

NarayanapunuD  (Sarva 

Iniun)    

Konamnatt  (Sarva 

Inam}     

Gbigaranapalli      (Sarva 

Inam)     

Valajamptttt        (Sarva 

Inam) 


•••  •■« 


Total... 


Jaghirt  wtei^firam-' 
ehieed, 

VellRkuttai         

Koilankuttai      

Total... 


7.  Kbismitaoibz 
Taluk. 

MUtae, 


Smmbarapalli 

Xundarapalli 

Thippanapalll 

Telutfapalljr       

Jagadevu  

Pivuahottamaparam  ... 
fi,  ft}i  fmi^wg^i  urn 


•• •  ••• 


(ThendannaUi 
Ivandam  ^othapalll 

Thalihalli 

Pennesvaramattam 
Avathnvadi 
NaUnr       ... 
Nammaodahalll 
MahendramangaJam 
Bavakottai 
Hilagam    ... 
Ulagam     ... 
BjranapaUi 


• «  ■•• 


•*•  ■• t 


•  ■  •  •  •• 


•••  ••* 


Total 


Imm  VaUigee  enfirtM' 
chieed. 

Bevaaamndram 

Kalavahalli        

Kathari     

Thallanahalli      

Mathinayakampatti 

Potbamampattt 

AlarihaUi 

Koihapettai       


B8. 


800 
213 
606 

56 
164 

64 
781 

S61 

164 


214 
1,088 


4,796 


2,868 
860 


2,728 


8,468 
1,088 
1,«77 
8.814 
6,006 
1,194 
2,100 
1,644 
1,880 
4,241 
8,746 
4bS05 
1.788 
2.001 
7.668 
1,882 
4,077 
2,680 
699 


68.717 


768 
716 


196 

m 

122 

186 

19 


B8.    A.  P. 


40  0 

48  0 

18  0 

7  0 

6  8 

86  0 

86  10 


172    2    6 


}    471    7 


8 


4n    7    2 


4,087 
464 

729 

6,710 

1,890 

666 

681 

706 

720 

1390 

2,006 

1,960 

1,482 

1,860 

4,882 

1,286 

1,819 

1,829 

278 


6  0 
2  11 
2  10 
16  4 
6    0 

1  0 
0    7 

2  4 
12  10 

0  8 
8  6 
0    6 


14 
2 

4 

7 

2 

11 

4 


0 
0 
6 
3 
0 
0 
9 


83.708    3    6 


188  0 
690  0 
823 
161 


0 


46    6 
87    0 


112 
2 


0 

4 


Namea  of  the 

Zamindaria  and  Inam 

Villagea. 


The 

entire 

Berisof 

the 
Batate. 


Peahkaahor 
(^t-rent. 


7.  KsisHVAeiBi  Taluz 
— (Oontinued). 

Inam  ViUaam  mtfrai^ 
eAw0d-(Contd.) 

Yadamangalam 

Komapalu  

Janaparahalll     

Baffumanapalli 

Nattarampalli    

ChiganOapalli    

Kuliam      

Velaf^alahalli      

Dand^undenahalli   ... 

NeridimanapalU 

Bobbanahalll      

Thittanahalli      

Chinnagoimdanahalli  ... 

Balina^Uanahalli 

Lingagoundanahalli     ... 

Vencatapuram      (Sarva 
Inam)     

Akkalapuram       (Sarva 
Inam;     

Gorivinajrakanahalli 
(Sarva  Inam) 

Piohinmdanalmlli  (Sar- 
va Inam)         

Jiddohanahalli     (Sarva 
Inam)     

Gkllahalli  (Sarva  Inam) 

MullahoaahalU      (Sarva 
Inam)     

Total... 

8.  Hosus  Taluk. 
Palaiiaipate. 

Ba«Inr  

Ankuaagiiri         

Shulagiri  

Total... 

Inam  VUlagm  Bt^i^m^ 


Thipnaaamadram 
Kakkadaaam 
Nanthimangalam 
Sangitha  Agraharam 
Nijamaaamudram 
Jatinavakanahalli 
Ctovintna  Agraharam 
Santhapunun      ... 
Hanumapolli 
Biangopanditha      Agra< 
haram    

Agaram  Agraharam 

NLligabettah       ... 

BatmrapaUi 

Motham 

Bairinayakanahaiii 

Anverihalli 

Bodigutt^NdU    ... 

Moraaur 

Kallnkarai 

HonnuhaUl 

Kaai  Agraharam 

Thimmaaandiram 

(Jheppadi 

MahadevaBalaiam 

Kodi  Agraharam 

Vaiaur       


800 
109 
910 


24 

147 
94 

874 
66 

69 
100 
60 
12 
46 
106 


433 


681 

180 

469 
214 

879 


8,9B0 


90,800 
26,172 
16,814 


62,881 


880 

1,091 

74 

188 

•  •  ■ 

602 

68 

106 

166 

140 
113 
189 
901 


66 
18 
211 
661 
800 
266 
176 


88 
161 
460 


18.  ▲.  P. 


160    0 
20   0 

769    0 

196 

2 

27 

14 


1 

1 

10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
8 
0 


1  12 

1  12 
6    8 

2  0 
86    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8,762    0    0 


6,719  13  6 
7,190  10  6 
6,621  12   0 


19,482    3  11 


167 

627 

66 

122 
28 


88 

84 
71 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


143    0 

168    0 

76    0   0 

0    0 


0 


191 
49 
37 

112 
94 

216 

199 
49 

606 
69 

148 

888 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Na  8. — 8iaUm€9U  skoww^  tk$  Partieulars  of  the  MoeroX  Tmmtm  otAar  then  RyoUootri 

for  1288,  BaX&m  Pivmot^— (Confciniied). 


The 

The 

Namet  of  the 

Samindaris  and  Innn 

VUlaeet. 

entire 
Beriiof 

the 
Batate. 

Peehkash 
Qttit-feni 

or 

Namei  of  the 

Zaznindaria  and  Inam 

yuia«ei. 

entire 
Bern  of 

the 
Batate. 

Peahkaahor 
QnltHfent. 

8.  HoeuB  Taluk— 

B8. 

BS.    ▲. 

p. 

8.  HoevB  Talttk— 

^ 

B8.    ▲.  P. 

(OonttniMd). 

(Oontinued). 

JiMMi  ViUoffes  ei^rom' 
eJkti«d-(Contd.) 

Sana  Inam  FiUa0«t— 
(Continued). 

m 

606   0 

0 

Thorapalli 

2,060 

1.778   0 

0 

Kullu        

116 

»•• 

Thoffarai             

Koiijana  A^raharam   . . . 

4,6S2 

2,906    0 

0 

BandavaddapaUL 

60 

211 

166    0 

0 

Chudaporam      

481 

AruhaUi              

84 
616 

76    0 
416    0 

0 
0 

DeTisettipaUi      

Bettapalll           

821 
84 

NeUumara         

276 

167    0 

0 

Bulahathmna     

••« 

OuttaiMlU          

802 

27    0 

0 

Menuanndoddi 

280 

Thimmaaamiidnuii 

686 

80    0 

0 

Bhimanapalli     

178 

Thurapalli          

29 

11    0 

0 

Kothakota          

886 

Edayarapalli       

Bastnapuram      

116 

188 

81 

14    0 

29    0 

112 

0 
0 
0 

81 

Total  ... 

24,068 

11,389   4    0 

Thulisandoddi    

79 

6    0 

0 

KaraniMmudram 

267 

88    0 

0 

Bathalahalli       

122 

16    0 

0 

JagMrt, 

GerikMMlU         

Thttlicfnapam    

Ouriffinapalli      

Chennaaandinun 

KallupaUi           

88 
SSO 

48 
190 
121 
147 

18    0 
86    0 

11  0 
67    0 

12  0 
16    0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

MathugondiqiaUi 
Karbala     

Total... 

4,847 
1.064 

921   0    0 

616    0    0 

29.484 

12,876   4    0 

Naraaapurain     

Honnaipuram      

474 
174 

68    0 
22    0 

0 
0 

9.  TJTTAVKiiBAI 

Taluk. 

Pannapalll          

Thali  Apahanun 

1.76S 

108    0 

0 

- 

127 

U    6 

0 

MUta9, 

MamadigumpaUi 

71 

11    0 

0 

Agraharam         

46 

18    0 

0 

Kambenellur     

16.760 

8,878    1    0 

Kuriganapalli     

TbattanapalU     

81 

6    8 

0 

Kadathur           

20.261 

7,807  UU 

288 

79    0 

0 

Ananthnr            

2,466 

1.626    0    9 

Pathanapalli      

66 

22    0 

0 

Vaniempatti       

1,094 

764    1    7 

8wna  Jnam  VtUaom, 
Bramanapalli     

91 
84 

8    0 

•  •• 

0 

ThiruTanampatti 

Total... 
Sairva  Inam  VUlagm 

1,166 

777    8    8 

41,716 

19,610   7    6 

Nerigam             

Chil^aaathanapalU      ... 

886 
66 

•  •• 

m^framchmd. 

Thlrthabandapalli 

122 

••« 

l^attupatti         

488 

•  •« 

OV  THB  8ALE1I   DlffTRItTT. 


If 

Ji 
11 


ill   .11 

11   ir 


I. 
?! 

I 


ill 


S    .  I  I 


III 


III 


f 

III 


a    a 


I    I    I    ^ 

d    i    I    I    B    I    M 


III 


sill?  SI'?? 

^  I  I  i  I  i  i  i  TT 

i  n  I  H  i  1 1 

|li||-s|il 
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I 
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OP  THB  SALSU   DlnUCT. 


So.  9-A.—'StalMnent  iJiomng  the  CotUdiont  tauter  the  nverdl  Beads  of  Revemte  in  the 
Duirici  of  8aUm  for  a  teriei  of  fm  Yean. 


; 

^ 

Fuli. 

Offloial 

If  MI*. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ToUl. 

M. 

BJ. 

BJ. 

U. 

- 

M. 

No.  9-'B.—8tatmmt  thowing  the  Btria  in  the  DietnH  of  Salem  of  the  leveral 
Failitfrom  the  eommtneemeiti  of  Sritieh  nit. 

alia.  OnadTotaL 


1»3 

.     1«,18, 

1203 

.   n.», 

1304 

.     17.63, 

IZOS 

.     18,94, 

1206 

.     18,82, 

\Wl 

.     18,86, 

1S08 

.     16.01. 

1300 

.     18.13, 

1210 

.     20,04, 

.     30,09, 

1212 

.     18,78, 

131S 

.     18,G4 

1214 

.     17,B6 

121S 

.     18,23. 

1316 

.     18,10. 

13IT 1S,S4,I8S 

1218 18,42,321 

121S 18,60,730 

1330 18,37,131 

1331 18,88,971 

1332 18,32,429 

1223 18,68,304 

1224 18,18,661 

1336 18,24,470 

1228 18,06,406 

1227 18,10,376 

1238 lT.70.tl4 

1239 17.68,082 

1230 18,77,969 


APFBMDIZ   TO   HARUAI, 


' 

i  S||:-|5:-S5§55:5p-t|-||| 

ITOOI 

= 

72,470 
76346 
76,911 
78.892 

78.836 
79.673 
78,331 
76,367 
74,966 
77,827 
77,326 
68,765 
74.688 
79,128 
81.089 
30.824 
82,410 
84,606 
87,818 
88,270 

■!»»*'W>8 

2 

486 

489 

806 

449 

649 

636 

642 

707 

718 

766 

790 

678 

769 

966 

1.067 

1.109 

1.222 

1,199 

1.174 

1,116 

-non 

= 

16,901 
16,763 
11.446 
12,141 
12,937 
12,826 
13.630 
18,768 
16,136 
16,048 
17.279 
11,612 
12.802 
11.417 
9,768 
8348 
6,061 
6,948 
6,221 
8,091 

■•BW»™*Hin-S 

S 

26,792 
66,230 
06,609 
70,691 
83,441 
88,946 
89,178 
63,693 
49,728 
89,290 
40,490 
36,974 
61.928 
91,702 
96.032 
87.366 
67,016 
69,881 
80.833 
76,127 

• 

1 

11 

9,95.118 
11,20,080 
11,22,397 
11,98.172 

12.68,677 
12.69,263 
12,17,086 
11,44.728 
11,09.218 
11.78,916 
11.46.188 
10.27,641 
10,39,638 
11,74,618 
12.34.084 
11.77.102 

11,93,846 

12,44.783 
13,42,612 
13.82.181 

1 

- 

j  5,S,g|.ip.i,SiSillAI=l=,| 

3 

1 

II 
1 

• 

26.694 
24.388 
18.424 
19,338 
20,607 
20,471 
21.703 
22.078 
26.671 
26.615 
27,497 
18,748 
20.713 
18,831 
16,344 
11,879 
10.765 
12,190 
11.110 
18,927 

17,284 
14,788 
12,012 
12.488 
13,049 
13,226 
14,316 
14,66] 
16,236 
16,460 
18,089 
13,098 
14,860 
13,742 
12,071 
9,020 
8,770 
9.796 
9.080 

i 
1 

U 

- 

62,724 
1.62,474 
1,61.434 
1.69.670 
1,72,170 
1,97,169 
1,64,719 
1,26.430 
1.17,034 
1.81.662 
1,14.310 

89.013 
1,14,998 
1,76,876 
1,95,633 
1,81.311 
1,81.829 
1,28.672 
1,49,628 
1,46,880 

1 

■* 

26,332 
93,122 
88,626 
82,841 
90,998 
104,623 
86,618 
67.873 
84,982 
76,168 
88,630 
63,017 
61,600 
103,488 
121,962 
93,903 
78,209 
70,840 
84,203 
83,610 

1 

II 

•» 

9,1S,79B 
9.33.218 
9,42.630 
10,09.264 

10,86.900 
10.81.623 
10,40,614 
0,07,217 
0,66,611 
10,19,739 
10,03,379 
9,19,886 
9.03,027 
9.79.409 
10,22,077 
10,13.912 
10,61.201 
11,00.021 
11.81,874 
11.02,374 

1 

- 

441,913 
437,467 

468.093 
471,769 
801,6!8 
504.010 
504,380 
487.142 
469.337 
609.286 
494,006 
463.800 
438.464 
400,788 
616.306 
613.823 
622.739 
660.069 
803.078 

612,901 

1 

- 

liiiiiSiliiliiiiiill 
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H»4 

21 

79s 

081 

S21 

11 

3,97! 

361 

W. 

i,«» 

Sit 

\; 

8,(«H 

w 

kgunit  Ponal  Code 

ToUl.. 

13.  Bi»oUl    Mid    hotel 

S91 

681 

eo4 

e 

62 

47 

1,17B 

71G 

762 

21 

664 

382 

4,777 

4,819 

2,876 

IJO 

M,80T 

io,ess 

4,»8 

6^76 

2,766 

146 

48,613 

9,S6S 

.... 

.. 

S3 

31 

30 

24 

"-■ 

27 

16 

H 

8 

89 

11 

13 

26 

/ 

U 

( 

1 

1! 

K 

8.E.p«i 

1 

1 

1 

4.  Huito  and  AMaolte. 

1,91» 

3,446 

81 

1,261 

8,041 

na 

a; 

6.  Other  OffeocM 

143 

486 

IC 

f 

161 

881 

i 

VK 

!• 

It 

20 

2; 

7h 

IA4 

67 

12: 

i 

18,62( 

1,681 

268       61 

ail 

4f 

IVt^ 

ut 

990 

270 

4< 

19,861 

4,91: 

1,762,  *o; 

1,871 

10.  Other  OflenoN 

1 

884 

1,662 

m 

46 

1,19- 

4,1W 

aBUiiBtPeiMlCc.de 

Totftl.. 

12.  BjxwUl   and   Locd 

699 

1,331 

16 

1,043 

1,309 

1,612 

20 

6,169 

6,672 

3,297 

144 

39,976 

7,9St 

6,718 

7,382 

4,477 

411 

46,668 

9,41) 

•Mel.. 

3,316 

1,861 

2,769 

IS 

64 

*i 

8,648 

1,702 

3,060 

22 

» 

8,484 

T4S 

6,ose 

'" 

40,029 

7,978 

10,271 

8,984 

7,687 

488 

46,006 

9.41! 

OP  THB  ULSM  DUTBKT. 


.  16. — Btatemmt  of  Ptrttmt  Iritd,  eoimeUi,  mtd  iKftdtUi,  tmd  of  Pnftrtff  hit 
mi  ncovertdjdr  a  ttrin  of  I'm  Y*»r» — (Coatinaed). 


1.  Hurdsr 

47 

*1 

W 

4S1 

10( 

Ti 

H 

Ml 

4E9 

42 

HI 

li 

f 

SS 

Sfi 

f 

2 

; 

4.  Hiuta  md  Axralti. 

SSI 

n 

601 

1,608 

41 

1 

6.  OUier    OfTencffl 

•giUBrtpenon   .. 

7i 

?»' 

321 

% 

8! 

141 

3C 

4fl 

li 

fl.  DMoity       ..        .. 

8S1 

Htll 

480 

'iH 

I8,SK 

IBJ 

\ii 

VA 

HI' 

1,361 

J:^rUiw  :: 

«(i 

330 

!l 

11,291 

lOI 

21 

W. 

2,081 

42( 

2,00* 

aitt 

S 

37,08( 

9,431 

Sfi1 

121 

73! 

1 

20,631 

4,301 

1 

S4,5H 

28,491 

HIH 

4,t>n 

10.  Otli«rOfl«io» 

I,1T( 

1,16: 

31 

12,961 

1,83! 

74( 

i,2Ar 

4H1 

T 

2,M( 

11.  Other  Offmicw 

.g«i]Ut  FoDsl  Code 

Total  .. 

IS.  Spodal    wd  Loetl 

1,010 

533 

760 

2U 

lOG 

106 

1,288 

877 

1,042 

32 

17,288 

6,49^ 

14,067 

131 

148,291 

49,098 

8,816 

4,728 

6,964 

94 

81,387 

23,813 

Total  .. 

s,m 

S80 

\.m 

U 

69 

8< 

1.886 

761 

1,606 

2 

66 

*7 

1B,3M 

7,370 

16,941 

I4G 

143,360 

49,102 

10,461 

6,487 

8,649 

" 

81,343J28,J6d 

Ko.  IS. — SUUwunt  thowing  flu  Expmditwt  <m  Pvhlit  Worh  from  Imperial  md 
^orineiai  FtmtUfor  tht  Ih(  Fivt  Ytari. 


Tan. 

ImvrM. 

PmiDdU.                    1 

IWItwy. 

■OOn, 

Total. 

Oomnn. 
DiOktloa. 

Hlnslluw. 

fOW. 

IfMeWarkt. 

U. 

H. 

^ 

M. 

Bl. 

w. 

M. 

u. 

18T«7t 

1«M« 

ure-TT 

{SSS     :;; 

4>M 

i'xt 

ian-7s 

i8is-n 

UUW 

Ui^ew 

M^r,. 

UT4.TB 

lot 

Upsn 

W,MC 

AM 

IBMO 

WM7 

SSS     ::: 

... 

im-Ts 

IS     ::: 

B»7» 

■" 
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AVPBNBIX  TO  ICAKtJAE 


No.  17. — Siaimneni  $hamng  the  ReteifU  and  Ewpmdtkire  rf 


Baodpti. 


I*  Bmmioo  ...       ... 

t,  Pronndal  Graiit  florftoada. 

S.  PravinefaU  Grant  for 
ockools       ...       ... 

4  Fhyvindal  Gnut  for  Gene- 
ral Piurpoiet 


« ■•  ••• 


S.  Bnipluf  POand  Fond 


t,  AreDoea 


■••  ••• 


7.  Yiaheiy  Benti 

8.  MiaoeUaneoiia 

9.  BoedOeaa  under  Act  III  of 


•••  ••■ 


■••  •■• 


10-  land  Oeaa  under  Act  17  of 

A9#  Jk       ■••  •■«  •••  »•• 

11.  Tolb  Act  IV  of  1871 

IL  Houae  Tax     

IS.  Veea  in  Bchoola  and  Train- 
ing Inititutiona    


•••  ••• 


14  Oontributioni 

16.  Bdttoational  Beoei|>ta 

le.  Bale  of  Blementanr  Books... 

17.  leea  from  Travellert'  Bun- 

galova 


•••  ••• 


18.  Balance  of  Bungalow  Fund. 

19.  Finaa  and  Fonaltiea 
99.  Bale  of  other  Property 

IL  Pnblio  Worics  Beoeipte     ... 

91.  Pnblie  Works  Befund  of 
Bipenditure 


•••  ••• 


94.  MisoeUaneousBebtAooount 


Total 


or  THB  BAtsM  Dismor. 


619 


LoeoJ  Ftmdi  under  Act  tV  (/ 1871  /or  the  la$t  Five  Years. 


\ 


Hosur  Circle. 

Salem  Circle. 

Bxpenditnre. 

1874-7S. 

1876-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1874.75. 

1875-76.  1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

IfetpWork$. 

B8. 

S8. 

S8. 

B8. 

B0. 

B8. 

B8. 

S8. 

B8. 

B8. 

1.  Communication*— 

JBy  a  (W.J/*                    ..• 

8,744 

4,799 

488 

■  •• 

•  ■  • 

12.465 

b,m 

142 

884 

•  •• 

By  Other  Af^enoy 

80 

2.687 

4.768 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2.780 

4,889 

5,146 

888 

18 

t.  Edncational— 

m 

By  P.W.D,           

••• 

■  •• 

•  ■• 

•  ■  ■ 

«  •  • 

••■ 

•  •  • 

•  >  a 

•  *■ 

■  •• 

By  Other  Axency 

S.  flMutuy    and    IDaoellaiie* 

•  •• 

1.000 

•  •■ 

168 

880 

•  ■• 

i.8n 

1.205 

4^941 

■  •• 

Ol»— 

JSy  A  •W.ij*           ••■       ••• 

•  •■ 

8.000 

•  •• 

■  ■■ 

••• 

899 

1.066 

•  •* 

•  •• 

•  •• 

By  Other  Agenoy 

•  ■• 

687 

4.660 

... 

•  a  • 

8.062 

6^96 

6316 

«•• 

•  ■• 

Mepavn, 

4.  Communicationt— 

Hy    ir>W^aLI«                              ,,m                  •<• 

14,887 

14,761 

14,791 

^j^ 

204 

88,641 

40,896 

80,661 

90 

984 

By  Other  Agency 

16.7:26 

18.019 

80.827 

420 

1 

68,886 

66.676 

51.904 

666 

600 

5.  Educational— 

JSy  A  •W.Ji.           ...       ... 

•  ■• 

21 

■  ■* 

•  «• 

260 

•  «  a 

■  ■• 

•  •  • 

... 

•  •• 

By  Other  Agenqr 

0.  SaniW   aadMineUane- 

•  •• 

218 

27 

66 

222 

•  •• 

a 

10 

1.76« 

1.460 

OUB — 

■  •  • 

46 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

■  •• 

•  •a 

By  Other  Agency 

7.  P.W.D.  Supervision 

8.  Petty  BatoDlishment 

4,818 

8.268 

2,667 

1.186 

1.288 

6.961 

6.180 

8.704 

*»^» 

2,168 

8.888 

6.648 

8,819 

6i 

116 

12,961 

11.766 

7,701 

240 

284 

1.960 

2.894 

8,609 

1.799 

•  •• 

8.988 

6.186 

6,993 

2,799 

477 

9.  Tcrils  and  Ferriee     

824 

•  •■ 

949 

71 

■  •  • 

88 

814 

214 

•  •• 

•  ■■ 

10.  Tools  and  Plant— and  Con- 

tingenciea 

to 

1.089 

662 

22 

12 

820 

8.804 

1.108 

7 

28 

Contributions       

Total  Grant  I  ... 
U.  Payment  for  Inspection    ... 

■  ■« 

•  •• 

800 

840 

260 

8.028 

400 

2,800 

400 

600 

60.846 

67,464 

67.847 

4^290 

2,787 

1.41,894 

1.64348 

1.22,401 

16,688 

63S4 

475 

740 

866 

926 

866 

1.477 

1.274 

2.166 

2.007 

1,882 

IS.  Local  Fund  Schools 

2.246 

4,268 

4^672 

4^842 

4^814 

884 

7.178 

11,146 

9.668 

8,190 

18.  Purchase  of  Books.  *c.      ... 

296 

469 

828 

814 

249 

817 

844 

720 

869 

664 

14.  Salary  Grants           

15.  Besttlts  Grants         

Total  Grant  II  ... 

16.  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries. 

167 

■  •  • 

■  •• 

.. 

«  •  • 

269 

24 

88 

80 

101 

294 

964 

912 

709 

208 

8.289 

2.084 

2,246 

1.661 

487 

8.407 

6,441 

6,672 

6,291 

6.781 

6.176 

11.849 

16.860 

18.786 

11324 

886 

4,446 

6,776 

4.072 

7.142 

8.080 

11,884 

18,809 

18.686 

14,067 

17.  Vaccine  Establishment      ... 

807 

1.774 

2,126 

2.682 

2,217 

2,807 

8,079 

8,401 

8,886 

8,688 

U.  Sanitaiy  Establishment  and 

deamng     Tanks       and 

Wells           

6^286 

6.877 

10.961 

6,716 

4.069 

8.168 

10.657 

14316. 

6368 

637S 

19.  TraTOllers'  Bungalow  Estab- 

Ttotal  Grant  HI  ... 
20.  Establishment  at  the  Presi- 

461 

071 

960 

874 

1.117 

740 

886 

928 

l.«6 

1.017 

8.406 

12,768 

19.811 

18.843 

14.686 

19.246 

26.896 

88.685 

24309 

86.000 

dency  and  in  the  latter 
and  liooal  Fund  Boards' 

Offloes    and    Contingen* 

fSOV        •■•            •■•            •••            ... 

1.060 

1.886 

l.»6 

1.846 

960 

8^178 

S.120 

2326 

1,061 

1,402 

SL  Write-backs    of    inoorreot 

CrediU  and  District  Boad 

Fund  Balance      

Total  Grant  IV  ... 

n.  Miscellaneous  Debt  Aooount 

Total  Expenditure  ... 

H  Balance          

828 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

1.815 

■  ■• 

«■• 

88 

44 

1.888 

1.286 

1.886 

1.846 

960 

3,466 

8,180 

2326 

1,180 

1306 

1.678 

1.819 

9.267 

646 

887 

8.000 

18,868 

10.477 

5,968 

1.661 

66.784 

79,118 

94.872 

26.817 

SM60 

1,78.888 

2,07,071 

134.099 

68,488 

46,964 

9.914 

4^029 

-80.861 

-18,688 

46.626 

61.780 

19,719 

—88.664 

-10,168 

1,44,966 

76.666 

88.147 

68.821 

12,666 

70.826 

2,26,618 

8.26,790 

1.46315 

08378 

1.90317 

620 
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OF  TRB  8AIAM  BUrTUGn. 


521 


No.  lO.SkUmneni  a 


ike  Progreet  of  Bdnteaiion  far  a  Ht/iei  of  Ten  Tears  in  the 
SalmnDktrM. 


Description  of  Schools. 

1869.70.* 

1870-71 

. 

1871-72. 

1872-78.      ' 

Number 

of 
Pupils. 

1 

6 

Number 

of 
Pupils. 

1 

■s 
1 

Number 

of 
Pupils. 

• 

QQ 

• 

0 

Number 

of 
Pupils. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

■ 

1 

1.  Maintained  from  Im-  (SP^!^* 

2.  Maintained         from  /  Hiffher. 

Local  or  Municipal  <  Middle. 
»     Fondff.                      ( Lower. 

Total  .. 

B.-^ehoob  Aided, 

(  Higher. 

1.  By  Balaiy  Giants    . .  |  Middle. 

( Lower. 

2.  By  Results  Giants  . .  I  Middle. 

(Lower. 

8.  Combined      Salaries  ( Sf^f* 
and  Kesults  Granto  i  JJ^^®- 

Total.. 

O.Sehooh    under   In-  \  tjj„v_ 
Bpeetion  for  BetuU  {  ggX' 
Grants    but      not\^^' 

Total.. 

Number  of  successful  candidates  f 
for  the  Unoovenanted  Civil  Ser- 
vice Examinations  educated  in 
thedistriot          

Number  of  successful  candidates  t 
for  the  Special  Test 

Number  of  successful  candidates  t 
for  the  Matriculation     . . 

•  • 

1 
6 

1 

•  * 
86 

100 

143 

•  • 
43 

•  • 

•  • 
100 

.  • 

•  • 
.  • 

148 

•  • 
44 

606 
106 

•  • 
944 

1,877 

•  • 
« • 

•  • 

•  • 

69 

•  • 

•  • 
1 
9 

1 

a  • 

84 
110 

•  a 

41 
849 
188 

'940 
2,236 

•  a 

■  . 
a  a 

67 

a  • 

•  • 
1 
9 
1 

.  • 
29 
147 

•  • 

89 

661 
107 

a  a 

969 
2,779 

*  . 

•  • 

60 

•  • 

60 

•  • 

1 

6 

1 

a  a 

18 
230 

261 

* . 
28 

4 

.  • 
263 

a  a 

•  a 

•  • 

62 

669 

74 

0  • 

484 
4,737 

.  a 
a  • 

•  • 

•  a 

21 
12 

33 
201 

a  a 

•  a 
.  a 
.  a 

.  a 

•  a 
a  a 

201 

a  a 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

8,676 

69 

166 

4,203 

67 

187 

4,636 

6,916 

1,066 

•• 

•  • 
1,*877 

•  • 

•  • 

2,943 

205 

. « 

.  * 
•  • 

. . 
48 
2 

•  a 

6 
112 

•  • 

•  • 

1,890 

*  • 

•  • 
2,308 

•  a 
a  * 

•  . 

267 
•  • 

•• 

•  a 

39 

•  • 

•  « 

7 
161 

t  0 

•  • 

■  • 

1,069 

•  a 

£73 

2,862 

•  • 

•  • 

160 

. . 

126 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 
t  • 

696 
92 

•  • 

6,'427 

.  a 
.  a 

a  a 

206 

168 

3,698 

269 

197 

4,194 

276 

290 

6,216 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.  a 

a  . 

•  • 
.  * 

a  ■ 

•  « 
«  • 

•  0 

.  a 

« • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  0 

•  ■ 

•  • 

37 

a  a 

4*68 

•  • 

.  • 

•  0 

.  a 

.  a 

•  • 

37 

463 

4 

12 

6 

7 

12 

6 

6 

11 

7 

9 

10 
3 

*  The  figures  for  this  year  do  not  include  the  HosUr  Circle, 
t  These  flgureaare  for  oaloidar  years  from  1870  to  1879. 
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APPSMDIX  TO  MANUAL 


No.  Id.-^SUUmmi  A^wimg  ihFtogrm  c/JUMeatumfar  a  ime$  ofTm  Yean  m  ii# 

8aim  IHiinH^OoniiRuei). 


Description  of  Schoob. 

1878-74. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1 

• 

Number 

of 
Pupils. 

1 

■s 

• 
o 

Number 

of 
Pupils. 

1 

• 

1 

Number     J 

of 
Pupils. 

1 

i 

1 

i 

• 

m 

•3 

A. — Oo9§mmmt  Schooit, 

1.  Maintained  from  Im-i^!^     ' 
^«ud^orPioTinoial    2§^    ;; 

\  Lower 

2.  Maintained        from    EQgfaor    .. 

Local   or  Municipal    Middle    .. 
Funds.                      I  Lower    . . 

Total  .. 

(Hiffher  .. 
L  By  Salary  Qrants  ..     Middle    .. 

Lower    .. 

(Hiffher   .. 

2.  By  Besnlts  Grants. .     Middle    . . 

I  Lower    , . 

3.  Combined     Salaries  f  S?^^  ' ' 

and  Besults Grants.  |]^J[^®   ;; 

Total.. 

C.^SehooU    vnder  /m- (  Hielier   .. 
spe^tion  for  JUiult    Middle    .. 
Orant$  but  not  aid^d,  ( Ixiwer 

Total  . . 

Number   of   soooessfol  candidates* 
for  the  TJncoTenanted  Giyil  Service 
Examinations     educated     in    the 
district          

Number  of  successful  candidates  *  for 
the  Special  Test       

Number  of  successful  candidates*  for 
the  Matriculation 

•  • 

1 
6 
1 

•  * 
18 
70 

. . 

56 
582 

82 

•  • 
428 
1,418 

. « 

•  • 

•  • 

• . 

55 
147 

•  • 

1 

6 
8 

•  • 

6 
154 

t  • 

46 

591 

72 

300 
3,496 

•  • 

•  • 
99 

.  * 
66 

•  • 
1 
6 
8 

.  • 

4 
109 

. . 

50 
593 

81 

269 
2^113 

•  • 

•  • 

•  m 

117 

•  • 
8o 

91 

2,561 

202 

170 

4,505 

165 

123 

3,106 

202 

•  • 
22 

6 

•  • 

1 
103 

•  • 

•  • 

883 

•  • 

25 
2,448 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

HI 
85 

•  • 

•  • 

131 

•  « 

• . 
11 
13 

•  • 

1 
164 

0  « 

•  • 

19 

615 
281 

. » 
28 
3,427 

.  * 

666 

. . 
14 
257 

*  • 
32 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 
9 
9 

•  • 

1 
83 

•  * 

m  V 

74 

108 
467 
238 

•  • 
28 
1,786 

. . 

2,V93 

»  • 

17 
275 

•  • 

•  • 
24 

•  • 

1 

132 

3,411 

327 

208 

5,012 

303 

177 

4,820 

317 

•  0 

•  • 

141 

•  • 
2,385 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
67 

•  • 
992 

■  • 
•  • 

»  • 
•  • 

61 

1,504 

■  • 

8 

141 

2,385 

•  • 

67 

992 

•  • 

61 

1,604 

3 

10 

19 

9 

11 
18 

• 

9 

8 

18 
9 

*  These  figures  are  for  calendar  years  from  1870  to  1879. 
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No.  19.— fif^o^emen/  shomng  ihe  Progress  o/Educcdion  for  a  series  of  Ten  Yeatrs  tfi  (hs 

Salem  DisMei — (Continaed). 


Beamptiott  of  fichools. 

1876-77 

m 

1877-78 

L 

1878.79. 

1 

• 

Kamber 

of 
Pupils. 

* 

Number 

of 
Pupils. 

* 
• 

Number 
of 

PUpllSa 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

A. — Govemmmt  Sehoch. 

1.  Maintained  from  Im-(  2?^^   •• 
|eri^^orProYincialJ^i|^^    i! 

I  Lower      . , 

•  • 
1 
6 
4 

•  • 

46 
465 

38 

•  • 

•  * 
■  • 

134 

•  • 
1 

6 
4 

*  • 

46 
719 

36 

•  * 
136 

1 
1 

6 

4 

6 

51 

632 

39 

a  a 
.  a 
.  a 

187 

2.  Maintained        from  ( Higher    • . 

•     Local  or  Muiicipal  {  Middle    . . 

Fimdfl.                      ( Lower 

Total.. 
B.—80hoob  Aided. 

• . 

5 
127 

329 
3,795 

•  • 
• 

78 

•  • 

4 
108 

810 
2,760 

•  • 

a   . 

61 

•  • 

•  • 

93 

a  . 

1,571 

•  • 

a  . 

85 

143 

4,673 

212 

123 

3,871 

197 

105 

2,298 

272 

I  Higher    . . 
1.  By  Salary  Gzanta  ..  {  Middle    .. 

( Lower     . , 

1 
9 

7 

127 

552 

40 

•  • 
20 
204 

•  • 
8 
6 

517 
99 

.  a 

17 
202 

.  a 

6 
15 

298 
578 

•  • 
16 
258 

Higher    •• 
2.  By  Besnlts  Granta  . .    Middle    . . 

Lower     . . 

102 

•  • 
2/2I8 

•  • 
■  • 
68 

*  • 
90 

1,882 

107 

a  • 

•  a 

65 

•  a 

791 

a  a 
a  • 

106 

3.  Combined      Salariee  ( 5|?^5    '• 
and  ResnltB  Giants.  |  f^^    ; ' 

Total  ... 

C.'^^hooU  under    /n-  (  Higher    . . 
tpeetion  for    J^Mtift  {  Middle     .. 
Grants  but  not  auied.  {  Lower 

'  Total  . . 

* . 
91 

.  * 
2/833 

•  • 

•  • 

40 

9  • 

0  • 

76 

•  • 
2,410 

•  a 

129 

■  • 
•  • 

68 

a  a 

2,205 

«  a 

72 

210 

6,770 

• . 
1,322 

332 

180 

4,408 

455 

154 

3,867 

452 

•  • 

•  • 

89 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

•  • 

•  • 
52 

•  • 

659 

a  a 
.  • 

4 

a  • 
•  • 

72 

a  • 

932 

•  • 
4 

89 

1,322 

3 

52 

659 

4 

72 

932           4 

Knmber   of  faccessfnl   candidates* 
for  the  Uncoyenanted  Civil  Service 
Ezaminationii  educated  in  the  dis- 
trict   •  •        ••        ••        ..        •• 

6 

* 

8 

6 

Nmnber  of  suooeesfnl  candidates  *  for 
the  Special  Test       

17 

27 

18 

Number  of  snooeesftil  candidates  *for 
the  Matriculation     .  • 

9 

2 

•  • 

*  These  figures  are  for  calendar  yean  from  1870  to  1879. 
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